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DISSERTATION IIL. 


On the Metonic Correction. 





CHAPTER IV. 


On the date of the adoption of the Metonic Correction into 
public use at Athens. 


Section I. 


TueEre has never been any difference of opinion respecting 
the date of the Metonic correction, B.C. 432 ; and it seems 
to have been taken for granted that the date of its publica- 
tion was likewise the date of its reception. That this con- 
clusion is mistaken has been proved by the testimony of 
Thucydides * to the fact, that both the old calendar and the 
old beginning of the year were still unchanged in the first 
year of the Peloponnesian war. How long after this that 
calendar continued to be used, or what was the precise in- 
terval between the first publication of the correction of 
Meton and its actual reception at Athens; this is the que- 
stion which remains to be discussed. 


Section 11.—On the investigation of the historical date of the 
adoption backwards. 

One mode of arriving at the truth upon it, and probably 

as satisfactory as any, might be to begin with assuming a 


x Diss. i. ch. y. sect. ii. vol. i. p. 130 sqq. 
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point of time sufficiently later than the date of the Correction 
to render it morally certain that by that time it must have 
been received into public use; and to start from that epoch, 
and investigate the notices of time, which happen to be on 
record, backwards, in order to discover from them, if pos- 
sible, at what point of the natural year the civil year was then 
beginning ; or what light they might throw on its beginning 
for the time being per se; and how far back they admitted 
of being traced ; and when and where, in the course of the 
intermediate period, they first intimated any thing definite. 
For if one such point could be ascertained, that, it might be 
presumed, must have been the date of the transition of the 
old calendar into the new; and of every thing which accom- 
panied it. But this investigation would require the consider- 
ation of too many particular facts and dates, and through too 
many years in succession ; and if we avail ourselves of it at 
all, it must be only generally, and with a view to illustrate 
the principle of the process by its application in one or 
two instances. 

The first cycle of the correction came to an end Skirrho- 
phorion 30, B.C. 418. No one perhaps will be inclined to 
doubt whether it had been adopted at Athens before that 
time. The Aves of Aristophanes, according to the second 
and third arguments, were acted the year before, at the Dio- 
nysia év dgze., about Elaphebolion 12, in the 18th year of 
the cycle; and the introduction of Meton in that play, in 
order to exhibit him in a ridiculous light, was probably 
owing to the notoriety which he himself had acquired by 
that time, and to the reception of his calendar into public 
use: of which, as it appears from his Nubes, Aristophanes 
for one did not approve. There can be little question how- 
ever that each of these things, both the change of style and 
the change in the beginning of the official year, was already 
matter of fact, by B.C. 410—the archontic year of Glau- 
kippus. A marble at least is still in existence, belonging to 
this year, called the Choiseul marble, which we had occasion 
to refer to beforey. In this the order and series of the pry- 
tanies through the whole of the year are recorded; and 


y Vol.i. 6, 2..78. 86 n. 
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though it specifies no actual days of the months, it has a 
variety of notices, connected with such and such days of 
particular prytanies, which render it demonstratively certain 
that the order of succession among them began on the first 
of Hecatombzon. 

The same thing indeed respecting this particular year 
(that it must have begun in Hecatombzeon) might be proved 
by means of the xxist oration of Lysias; the speaker in 
which is anonymous, but the title is “AmoAoyia dwpodokias. 
This speaker began with referring to his Aoxiaola emi Oco- 
népmov dpxovtos? (B. C. 411-410); and then went on to 
enumerate his various Ae:rovpyia. through that and some of 
the following years. Of the first of these he observed: ’Eyo 
yap edoxysdoOny pev emt Ocomdumov apxovtos, KataoTas d€ Xopn- 
yos tpaywdots dvijkwoa tpidkovta pas, Kat tplt~ pyvi Oapyn- 
Alous viKijoas avdpixe xopd duoytAlas Spaxyas. The Dionysia 
év Gore. must have been intended in this allusion ; Elaphebo- 
lion 12, B. C. 410, in the third month before the Thargelia, 
the same year, Thargelion 6, May 213. 

He proceeded : "Ent 6@ TAavkiamou dpxovtos, eis muppixioTas 
Tlava@nvaiows tots peyddous éxtaxocias (dijdwoa') ére 8 av- 
dpdor xopnyav els Avoviora éxt rod adtod dpxovtos, evixnoa, Kal 
avijiooa ov TH Tod tpimobos avabéce: TevTaKioxiAlas Spaxpds. 

Again: Kal én Avoxdgovs Tlavadnvatois tots pixpois KuxAuK@ 
Xop@ Tptakoctas (dvjAwoa)>. We have thus three archons men- 
tioned by name, Theopompus, Glaukippus, Diocles; whom 
the tables shew to have represented B.C. 411, B.C. 410, 
and B.C. 409 respectively. It appears too that the Pana- 
thenzea Majora in the second of these years were later than 
the Dionysia and the Thargelia in the first, yet earlier than 
the Dionysia in the second. If so, the year of Glaukippus 
must have begun between the Thargelia of Theopompus’ 
year, and the Panathenza Majora of his own*. The date 


* That the archontic year of Glaukippus (B.C. 410-409) was a Pana- 
thenaic year, appears not only from this testimony of Lysias, but also from 
the Choiseul marble; and would follow from the fact of its standing just 
156 years from the epoch of the Panathenzea Majora, B.C. 566. We hope 
to give an account of this festival in the second part of the present work. 
The Panathenza Minora alluded to, both here (§ 3), im the year of Diocles, 
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of the Thargelia was Thargelion 6; that of the Panathenzea 
Majora was Hecatombzeon 28. The year of Glaukippus then 
must have begun between Thargelion 6. and Hecatombzon 
28. B.C. 410. If so, on the first of Hecatombexon (which 
that year was July 14); as the Choiseul marble implies that 
it did. 

The Metonic calendar therefore was undoubtedly in use at 
the beginning of the official year of Glaukippus, Period 1. 23, 
Cycle ii. 4, B. C.410*. There is an earlier testimony to the 
same effect, in one of the orations of Antiphon the Rham- 
nusian; whose death is known to have arisen out of the 
overthrow of the government of the 400 at Athens, in the 
establishment of which he had been a principal instrument. 
This change was brought about in B.C. 411°; and it lasted 
only four months4: the date of the change having been 
some time in the year of Callias, that of the revolution, by 
which it was again overthrown some time in that of Theo- 
pompus. The death of Antiphon was the effect of this 
counterrevolution ; and Lysias® ascribes it to the influence 
of Theramenes. Antiphon himself having thus been put to 
death soon after midsummer, B.C. 411; no oration of his 
could have been later than midsummer, B.C. 411. 

Now the sivth of his orations was written in behalf of 
some person, not mentioned in it by name, who was accused 
of having caused the death of a certain xopevrijs, or young 
choral singer, by compelling him to drink poison: and the 
fact, thus laid to his charge, it appears‘, arose out of his 
having been appointed yopyyds eis Oapyjdva, soon after he 


B.C. 409-408, and again (§ 5), in that of Euclides, B. C. 403-402, were 
annual; and might be alluded to in any year. From the terms of this 
second allusion however, ’Ext d€ EvxdeiSov dpxovros Kkop@dois yopnyav 
Kypicoddr@ evikov.... kai Tavabnvaios trois puxpois €xopryouv muppiyt- 
orais *,7. X., it might be inferred that they were later in any archontic 
year than the latest of the Dionysia: and these of course would be the 
Dionysia ¢v dover, about Elaphebolion 12, every year. In fact, the stated 
date of the Panathenaea Minora at this time was the 21st of Thargelion. 


* Cf. supra, p. 61 n. in reference to the succession of Prytanies through 
the first three months of the year of Diocles, B.C. 409. 


: hucydides, viii. 67, 68. © xii. 68. Cf. Thucydides, viii. 68 : 
_* Harpocration, tetpaxdoio: Pho- also Plutarch, X Oratores, i. Antiphon. 
tius and Suidas, rerpaxdoror. f vi 
: f vi. § IT. 
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had served the same office eis Avovdova: i. e. the Dionysia 
év gore (in Elaphebolion), not long before. The context of 
the sections, which follow, demonstrates that this Anjéis of 
his eis Oapy/Ava must have borne date some time in Muny- 
chion ; not later than the 27th of that month. 

For, on comparing these sections togethers, it will be seen 
that the death, laid to the charge of the speaker, must have so 
fallen out, that the youth in question died two days before he 
was buried; and the accusation followed so soon upon it, that 
it must have been brought forward by the accuser (who is 
called Philocrates) on the day of the burial: and yet the day 
on which it was actually brought against the speaker was the 
day before the évy cat véa. On this principle, the charge was 
made on the 29th of the month, the young man was buried 
the same day; and his death, two days before, must have 
happened on the 27th. And these inferences are confirmed 
by another allusion to the same course of things, from which 
it appears that the accusation was actually brought against 
the speaker just before the end of the month, and that month 
Munychion. 

This subsequent allusion is important. It is as follows": 
"Eden wey yap Tov Baotréa, eed) améypawarol, rpets Tpodikacias 
Towoat év tpiol pnot, THY Siknv 0 eloayew TeTAapTo pHvl, woTEP 
puvi. THs 8 apxis ad’t@ Aowrol dvo pives T}oav, Oapyndiov kab 
Dkippopopioy, kal ovT cicayeww Symov oids 7 hv ef EavTov ove 
Tapadotva ddvov E€caTiv, OVOE Taped@Ken oObdEls TATOTE BaciXEdS 
ev Th yi TavrTn. HvTwa obv pare eioayew pate Tapadodvar e€qv 
ato, ov avoypdpeobar H£lov Tapa Tovs TuETEpovs VoOuors. 

The meaning of this is, that the archon basileus (to whose 
jurisdiction, as that of a kind of coroner, or president of a 
court of inquest, cases of suspicious death, involving possibly 
the crime of murder, belonged), having only two months of 
his term of office still remaining when this accusation was 
brought before him, had refused to have it entered in his 
court; because, under the circumstances of the case, he could 
neither expect to bring it to an issue before himself (éq’ 
éavtov), nor yet could legally hand it over, as a question begun 
but not decided, to his successor. The law, in such cases, 


& § 21. 23. 29. 34. 37- h § 42. 
1 Cf. § 37, 38. 
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required three zpodicaclack, or preliminary hearings of the 
case, like so many coroner’s inquests; one in each of three 
successive months from the entry of the action, and in the 
fourth month, before the same judge, the final joiming of the 
issue: all which, it appears, had actually been done even in 
the present instance, under the new archon; but when the 
charge was first brought forward, only two months before his 
predecessor was to go out of office, could not possibly be 
done; and therefore the archon for the time being had very 
properly refused to allow the action even to be entered in his 
court. 

We have thus clear proof both that all the proceedings, 
which arose out of this charge began on the last day but one 
of Munychion!; and also, that in two months more (Tharge- 
lion and Skirrhophorion) the official year of the archon rex 
for the time being would expire: consequently, that the last 
month of this year at this time must have been Skirrhopho- 
rion, and the first must have been Hecatombzeon. 

This is further illustrated by what follows™: ’Eze.d7 yap 
ovToolt 6 Bactdeds (i.e. the successor in office of the former 
archon, the archon before whom the trial was now going on, 
in the fourth month after proceedings were first instituted in 
his court) elojAdev, efdv adrots amd ths mpérns Hucpas aptape- 
vows Tov “ExatopBaiGvos pijvos tpidxovd jy€pats ovvex@s, ToUT@V 
HTwe €Bovovto atoypdpecbat, ameypdovro ovdepia Kab adOus Tod 
Merayettvi@vos pnvos, amd THs TpSTHS Hu€pas apLapevors, e€dv 
avtois atoypdperOar irwt eBovrovto, odd’ ad évtai0a ameypd- 
Wavro, GAAG Tapicav Kal TovTov Tod pnvos elkooww Huepds. GoTE 
ai cvuraca Hepat €y€vovto avtots TA€ov 7) TEVTHKOVTA emt TOUTOV 
Tov Bactr€ws, ev als e€dv adtois dnoypdyacbat ovk ameypawarro. 
Kat ot wev GAA dmavtes, boos ent Tov avTod Bacthéws (the 
former archon rex) 6 xpdvos ji) évexdper—here there is an 
hiatus in the text, so that what actually followed cannot now 
be known, though it might be conjectured. 

Not only is the order of the months in the official year, 
from Munychion to Metageitnion, ascertained by these dif- 
ferent statements, but the first of Hecatombzeon is clearly 

kK Suidas. MpoBicacla: of ras em pdvp rood pact mpodicaclav. 
Bikas eyKadotmevor ev mputavel mpd THs 1 vi. 37. 21. 23. 29, 34. 


Bikns SiareAovow emi rpeis whvas: ev ols m § 44. nN § 42. 
#E éxarépov uépous Adyor mpodyovrTat. 
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recognised as the first day of this year itself, as the day on 
which a fresh archon had come in. It may be collected from 
the last of them too that, whatsoever the year in which these 
proceedings were going on, Hecatombzon must have been a 
full mouth, and Metageitnion the next month must have 
been cavus up to the 20th or 2lst, and plenus for the rest of 
its time. For it was asserted on the one hand, that not only 
the whole of Hecatombzon (and that whole 30 days) but 
twenty days in Metageitnion also had been allowed to elapse 
before the action was entered under the new archon; and 
yet, on the other hand, that more than 50 days had been 
suffered to pass in both months together before such a step was 
taken. We do not see how these statements can be recon- 
ciled together, except by supposing that the action was 
actually entered on the 22nd of Metageitnion ; and yet that 
some day in that month, before the 22nd, had been exemtile : 
in which case, while the real number of days, from the be- 
ginning of the new official year until then, must have been 
50, by the calendar it would appear to have been more than 
50, and might be represented accordingly. 

On this supposition, the year in which these proceedings 
were going on must have been some one in which Hecatom- 
bzeon was plenus, and Metageitnion cavus, but so that the 
exemtile day in that month fell out before the 22nd; that is, 
as our scheme of exemtile days° shews, either on the 3rd, or 
on the 6th, or on the 9th, or on the 12th, or on the 15th, or 
on the 18th, or on the 21st of the month. Supposing the first 
8 years of the cycle set aside, the inspection of the calendar 
will shew that the rest too would be excluded, down to the 
xilith, B.C. 420; that being the first, after the eighth, which 
would answer to the conditions of the case. The xivth again 
would be excluded, because Hecatombzeon that year was 
cavus. The xvth might answer as well as the xuith. The 
xvith would be excluded, because in that the exemtile day in 
Metageitnion was the 27th. The xviiith would be excluded, 
because both Hecatombzon and Metageitnion in that were 
pleni, and the xixth, because in that Hecatombzeon was cavus. 
But the xvuth might answer, as well as the xiiith, or 
the xvth. 


oe Vol. 1.407. 
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There were three years consequently, in the first cycle of 
Meton, the xiiith, B.C. 420, the xvth, B. C. 418, and the 
xviith, B.C. 416, in any of which the oration in question 
might have been delivered, and the circumstances therein 
supposed would have held good. The first would imply that 
the calendar was already Metonic B.C. 420; the third that 
it was so 5. C. 416; and of the year before any of these three 
years too, it may be observed, there would have been a 27th 
of Munychion, as there was in the year before this speech was 
delivered. Nearer than this to the actual date of the oration 
it is perhaps not possible at present to approach. Antiphon 
was certainly still alive in the first two years of the second 
cycle, B.C. 413 and B.C. 412; but in the former both 
Hecatombeon and Metageitnion must have been pleni, and 
in the latter Hecatombzon must have been cavus, and 
Metageitnion plenus. The third year might have suited in 
other respects ; but Antiphon himself was put to death soon 
after its commencement. 


Secrton ITI.—Reasons for coming to the conclusion that the 
date of the adoption was B.C. 425. 


By the kind of investigation which has thus been illus- 
trated, we should trace the actual use of the Metonic cor- 
rection, possibly as far back as B.C. 420,—within 12 years 
of its first publication,—and certainly as far back as B.O. 
416, within 16. And, whichever of these years was the date 
of the speech just considered, it would be an obvious infer- 
ence from its tone throughout, that the constitution of the 
civil year, recognised by it as existing de facto at the time, 
had not just come into being. The question still remains, 
What was the actual date of the adoption of the correction, 
and of the other changes in the preexisting state of things 
which accompanied it, if it was not the date of the correction 
itself? In answer to which, it would make little difference 
to our present argument what year might be assigned, if it 
was only later than B.C. 432, and earlier than B.C. 416, or 
B.C. 420. Yet we have seen reason to conclude, that the 
actual year was B.C. 425; and we shall now proceed to lay 
the grounds of this conclusion before the reader. 
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i. In the first place, as no writer on these subjects, so far 
as we know, has ventured to assume that, in undertaking 
the reformation of the calendar, Meton was acting by public 
authority, we may take it for granted that both im the first 
conception of his design, and in its final execution, he acted 
of his own accord. And this consideration, in the judgment 
of any unprejudiced person, must be a strong ground of in- 
ference a priori that he could not even himself have expected 
his correction to be received all at once into public use. 
For if so, what trial could it previously have experienced ? 
And without some previous trial, what proof could it exhibit 
of its superiority to the old calendar? And without some 
proof of its superiority, what reason could there be to sup- 
pose the Athenians would discard the calendar handed down 
from the time of Solon, and consecrated by so long a pre- 
scription, and now (as it might appear) indissolubly inter- 
woven with all the details of public and private life, in favour 
of a new, an hitherto unheard of, system of time, which a 
private individual was recommending them to substitute 
for it ? 

We have seen P that the first thing which Meton did, after 
the completion of his calendar, was to set it up in the Pnyx; 
at that time the stated place of the éxxAnoia, and therefore 
the most public quarter in Athens: and that this was done 
in the year of Apseudes, B.C. 482. Now what could he 
propose by setting it up in that locality, except to make it 
accessible to all his fellow-citizens? and what could he intend 
by that, except that it should be examined, and studied, and 
compared both with the calendar still in use, and with the 
heavens? Some time however would be necessary, and some 
must be allowed, for such a comparison; especially, as just 
at this time either both the old calendar and the new were 
equally true to the moon, or, if one of them appeared to be 
a little in defect in that respect, the other might seem to be 
just as much in excess. It has been seen, from the date of 
the eclipse, August 3, B.C. 431, in the second year of the 
correction itself, that if the vovynvia of Metageitnion in the 
old calendar was one day behind that date, the vovunvia of 


P Vol. i. 185. 436. 
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the same month in the new, was one day in advance of it. 
And though this was an accidental anomaly in the Metonic 
cycle, arising out of its peculiar rule of exemtion, yet at first . 
sight it would appear to be an objection to it ; and the old 
calendar, as tested by actual comparison with the lunar 
numenia, through the visible solar eclipse of August 3, the 
same year, would seem to be quite as true to the moon, at 
that moment, as the Metonic correction itself. 

As time however went on, the comparative accuracy of the 
two Calendars would repeatedly be put to the test in such a 
manner as to leave the superiority of the new one no longer 
questionable. For example, by means of the lunar eclipse, 
Jan. 2, B.C. 429, the 17th in the old calendar, the 15th 
in the new; by that of June 27 B.C. 429, the 17th in the old 
calendar, the 15th in the new; by that of December 21 the 
same year, the 17th in the old calendar, the 15th in the new; 
by that of June 17 B.C. 428, the 18th in the old calendar, 
the 16 = 15th in the new: and so on, down to B.C. 426; when 
there was a lunar eclipse October 21, on the 15th of Pya- 
nepsion in the Metonic calendar, on the 18th in the calen- 
dar of Solon; and B.C. 425, when there was a lunar eclipse 
on April 15, the 15th of Munychion by the former, the 18th 
by the latter. Some of these eclipses might have been visible 
at Athens; and regarded as tests of any two lunar calendars, 
both of which alike professed to be true to the moon, they 
could not fail to convince an impartial observer of the supe- 
riority of the Metonic over the old octaéteric one; falling 
always in the former just as they ought to have done 
in a calendar which agreed with the moon, on the 15th 
of the month, and in the latter sometimes two days some- 
times three later than the 15th, never actually upon that 
day. 

Now this kind of comparison might have been instituted, 
and allowed to continue, for the greater part of one octaéteric 
cycle; but there does not seem to be any good reason a 
priort why it should have been necessary longer than that. 
It should be remembered that the object of the trial was not 
to test the accuracy of the old cycle, but that of the new. 
The former, from long experience, was known to be liable to 
a certain error; the nature and magnitude of which were 
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well understood: but whether the latter was free from the 
same defect, or liable to any other, not less injurious to its 
accuracy as a true measure of lunar time in terms of civil 
perpetually, was a problem which had yet to be solved. On 
every account then, some trial of the calendar of Meton, 
preliminary to its final adoption, was a priori to be expected. 
The question can be only, For what length of time? and 
when would this trial be considered to have lasted long 
enough? One octaéteric cycle might have been devoted to 
that purpose; but there could be no necessity for more than 
one. One cycle alone was competent to throw the old calen- 
dar two days behind the moon; and if it produced no such 
effect on the new one, nor any other of a contrary kind, the 
superiority of the latter must have been satisfactorily ascer- 
tained. We might then, a priori, expect to find the Metonic 
calendar not adopted before B.C. 425, or 424; but either 
then or soon after. 

ii. Thucydides, speaking of the date of the peace, Elaphe- 
bolion 25, B.C. 421, at the end of the tenth year of the war4, 
might, by implication, be supposed to recognise a change in 
the beginning of the archontic year, between the first year 
of the war, B.C. 431, and this tenth, the date of the peace, 
B.C. 421; and if we are right in our hypothesis of the 
adoption of the new style, B.C. 425, such a change must 
actually have taken place meanwhile. We confess however, 
it does not appear to us that this was his meaning; but sim- 
ply that, wheresoever in the natural year the official year 
began, the division of the chronology of the war into winters 
and summers was better adapted to distinguish the order 
and course of its events, than the succession of archons. If 
the archontic year began in Gamelion, after the winter sol- 
stice, the same winter would have to be divided between two 
archontic years; if it began in Hecatombzeon after the sum- 
mer solstice, the same summer would belong to two different 
archons. If such was really his meaning in this instance, 
the testimony of this passage with respect to the particular 
question of a change in the beginning of the official year, 
between B.C. 431, and B.C. 421, which at first sight might 
seem to be implied by it, must be considered neutral. 


q) ¥. 2a. 
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iii. It is otherwise however, with the statement which 
occurred just before", at the beginning of the eighth year of 
the war, B.C. 424: Tod & émyryvopévov O€povs ebOds Tod Te 
fjAlov éxdumés te eyéveTo Tept vovpnviav, Kal Tob avTod pnvos 
torauévov éoeice. The way in which this natural phenomenon 
is mentioned here, compared with the allusion to the same 
phenomenon B.C. 4315, as we argued before ', is an intima- 
tion that the civil calendar was now true to the moon, and 
that this eclipse was happening on the numenia by both. 
The Julian date of this eclipse was certainly March 21. 
There was no solar eclipse that year besides: and March 21 
was two days too late for the first of Elaphebolion, Cycle i. 1. 
of the old Octaéteris, but exactly coincident with the first of 
Elaphebolion, Cycle i. 8. of the Metonic calendar. If so, the 
civil numenia of Elaphebolion at this time was not March 19, 
but March 21; and the Metonic calendar had already been 
substituted for the Octaéteric. And forasmuch as, whenso- 
ever it was adopted, it must have borne date from the first of 
Hecatombzeon ; if it was already in use on the first of Ela- 
phebolion, B.C. 424, it could not have been adopted later 
than Hecatombzeon 1, B.C. 425. And this being the very 
last year of the first Cycle of the second Period of the old 
Octaéteris, this coincidence goes far to confirm our con- 
clusion that the actual date of its adoption was the last year 
of the first Cycle of this second Period itself. 

iv. The account which Thucydides has given of the failure 
of the scheme for the surprise of Siphe, concerted this same 
year between some of the Bootians and Demosthenes and 
Hippocrates, the generals of the Athenians’, appears to us 
to imply that the calendar of the Athenians had undergone 
a change B.C. 425, which was in force B. C. 424; to which 
this failure was ultimately due. The return of Demosthenes, 
after the affair of Ambracia, was mentioned B.C. 426 or 
425*. At the beginning of B.C. 425 he took part in the pro- 
ceedings at Pylusy. The next year, B.C. 424, in the sum- 
mer he was one of the expedition, undertaken for the surprise 
of Megara’; and in the course of the same summer @ (not 


r iv. 52. S ii. 28, X iil, 1O5—IT4. Y iv. 2-41. 
* Vol. i. 489. 2 Va 52700074) 
v iv. 76, 77. 89-ror. a iv. 76. 
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long before the season of vintage, as the context implies’, i.e. 
the latter end of September) he was despatched to Nau- 
pactus, to be ready at the proper time for the surprise of 
Siphe. Thucydides twice tells us® some one day was pre- 
concerted for the attempt; on which Demosthenes was to be 
at Siphze and Hippocrates was to occupy Delium. 

The project however failed‘; and the failure was due to 
a mistake of the time appointed, made by one or other of the 
Athenian commanders; and a mistake which appears to 
have amounted to two days¢®: for Demosthenes had already 
made his attempt on Siphse, and had already been disap- 
pointed, and the Beeotians had already returned home from 
that quarter, before Hippocrates arrived at Delium. Now 
Hippocrates arrived at Delium on the ¢hird day after he set 
out from Athens. We may conclude then that he set out 
from Athens the same day on which Demosthenes arrived 
before Siphze ; and as the Beotians had already been put on 
their guard against this attempt, it is plain that it would fail 
the very day on which it was made, and they would be at 
liberty to return home the next day. Two days only then 
could have been occupied by the proceedings at Siphz ; and 
these must have been the fwo during which Hippocrates was 
still on his march to Delium. On the ¢hird day he arrived; and 
set about securing the place: and the same day the Beeotians 
must have begun to assemble their forces for its relief*. On 
every account then, it appears most reasonable to conclude 
that the failure of the scheme was due to a mistake of two 
days ; a mistake made by one or the other, Demosthenes or 
Hippocrates; and a mistake which, in our opinion, is most pro- 
bably to be accounted for by the difference of calendars where 
Demosthenes was, and where Hippocrates was, respectively. 


* Siphe was a day and an half’s march from Thebes ; and Tanagra, 
where the Boeotians assembled their forces before the relief of Delium, 
was about the same. It is evident therefore that between the attempt on 
Siphz and the battle of Delium there could not have been more than 
four days clear at most: and Thucydides, iv. 90, gives us to understand 
that the battle took place on the third day after the arrival at Delium, and 
the beginning to fortify the place; consequently on the fifth after the 
setting out of Hippocrates from Athens, and the arrival, as we are suppos- 
ing, of Demosthenes before Siphe. 


» iv. 84. 88. c. 76; 77: d 8g, go sqq. © Cap. go. 
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As the persons who acted in concert with Demosthenes 
were Beotians, and Siphe at this time belonged to the Boo- 
tians ; there is every reason to presume they would reckon 
by the Beotian calendar. This calendar was the representa- 
tive of the second Type of the Hellenic Octaéteris in general; 
and its epoch being Jan. 13, B.C. 567, B.C. 424 in the de- 
cursus of its proper Period corresponded to Period i. 144, 
Cycle xvii. 8, when the epoch was falling Dec. 25, B.C. 425. 
Compared with the Metonic calendar, the same year, it stood 
as follows: 








Beotian Calendar. Metonic Calendar. 
Cycle xvii. 8. Cycle i. 7. and 8. 
Days. 





i. December 25 29 B.C. 425 vi. PosideonB Dec. 23 Ex. 12 











ii. January 23 30 — 424. vii. Gamelion Jan. 21 
iii. February 22 29 viii. Anthesterion Feb. 20 — 15 
iv. March 22. 30 ix. Elaphebolion Mar. 21 
v. April 22 29 x. Munychion Aprilzo — 18 
vi. May 21 30 xi. Thargelion May 19 
vii. June 20 29 xii. Skirrhophorion June 18 — 21 
vill. July Ig 30 i. Hecatombeon July 17 
ix. August 18 29 ii. Metageitnion Aug.16 — 24 
x. September 16 30 ili. Boédromion Sept.14 
xis October 16 29 iv. Pyanepsion Oct. 14 — 27 
xii. November 14 30 v. Memacterion Nov. 12 
xiii. December 14 30 vi. Posideon Dec. 12 Ex. 30 


It appears from this comparison that the Boeotian nume- 
nie, B.C, 425-424, were ranging just two terms higher than 
the Attic all round the calendar. The time of the year, at 
which the attempt was made, was directly after the apyx7) xe- 
Hevos, Which in the idiom of Thucydides bore date with the 
autumnal equinox (in the Parapegma of Meton September 
27). We should be of opinion that the day actually fixed 
upon was about the first of Pyanepsion, in the Attic calen- 
dar, or the first of the 11th month in the Beeotian, the name 
of which, as we hope to see hereafter, was Damatrius. Be- 
tween these there was two days’ difference; and hence the 
mistake which was actually committed. Demosthenes seems 
to have thought that as Hippocrates was at Athens he would 
reckon by the Attic calendar; and therefore took his own 
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measures to make the attempt on Siphe on the first of 
Pyanepsion, October 14. Hippocrates, on the other hand, 
appears to have supposed that as Demosthenes was in Beotia 
and acting in concert with Boeotians, he would reckon by the 
Beeotian calendar: and therefore would not think of setting 
out before the first of Damatrius. A mistake however like 
this, amounting to a difference of two days, and no more, be- 
tween the Attic calendar for the time being and the Beo- 
tian, implies of necessity that the former at this time must 
have been the Metonic. The difference between the Boeotian 
style and that of the old Octaéteris, Period n. 9, Cycle i. 1, 
B.C. 424, would have amounted to fowr days; the epoch of 
this latter, at that time, being Jan. 19, that of the correspond- 
ing month in the former being Jan. 23. 

v. The Acharnenses of Aristophanes, according to the Ar- 
gument, were acted at the Lena or Anthesteria, émi Evéupe- 
vous, Which the learned correct, Eat Evdévii.ov or Evdvvov, 
Feb. 12-14 B.C. 425: Aristophanes being first, with this 
play, Cratimus second, with his Xemmaéuevo., and Eupolis 
third, with his Novynvia. The title of this last play is sin- 
gular. The best explanation of it, in our opinion, would be 
the state of the calendar for the time beg. The old octa- 
éteric calendar and the new calendar of Meton had been 
going on now for seven years in conjunction. No doubt each 
of them had its respective abettors and advocates; and very 
probably the merits of each at this very time were the sub- 
ject of warm disputes: and that very circumstance might 
have suggested to Eupolis the idea of his comedy; the title 
of which was much the same as if he had called it the Rival 
New-moons, the Rival Calendars, or the Rival Systems of 
time *. 


* The ancient Grammarians refer to a lost play of Epicharmus’ also, 
under the title of his Mjves; and to another under that of his Tpraxades : 
cf. Hesychius, Skapyupiav, Skvpoxdvaxros. The Mives of Bid€rapos also 
are referred to in the scholia ad Aves, 1047: and the Mies of Sippias, 
Steph. Byz. "Ayixk\a. As we have more than once observed, we can form 
at present but an inadequate idea of the extent to which the difference of 
style prevailed anciently ; but that being a notorious fact everywhere, if 
we consider what confusion would seem to be the necessary consequence 
of such a state of things, it is easy to see that in the hands of one of the 
old comic Poets an ingenious comedy of errors might have been founded 
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vi. The next year but one after this, at the Dionysia éy 
adore. en lodpxov, those of B. C. 423, according to the vth 
Argument, appeared the first edition of the Nubes; called 
the zpéra., in contradistinction to the devrepar, exhibited the 
next year, éml “Apyewlov, B.C. 422. These Aroviowa ev aoret 
in the year of Isarchus would be the second which had yet 
been in course since the change of style, if that took place 
Hecatombzon 1 B.C. 425; and the new style would now 
have been one year and six months in actual use. 

Now concerning one of the consequences of this change of 
style, whensoever it might take place, the revision of the old 
calendar, and the alteration of a variety of stated dates both 
religious and civil, we spoke not long sincef. There is a 
passage in the Nubes, which should by all means be read, 
with the fact of the recent change in the style, and of this 
one of its consequences, kept in mind. The chorus of Clouds 
is supposed to be delivering a message to the Athenians from 


the moon 8— 
“Hviy’ jets Sedp’ ahoppacba mapeckevacpeda, 
7 , ~ 2 Lal > la / 
7 Sednvn Evytvxovo’ july enéoteirev pacar, 
mpaeta pev xaipew AOnvaioicr kai Trois Evppaxors’ 
= , ” -, \ \ , 
eira Oupaivey epacke’ Sewa yap memovOevat, 
apedoda’ ipas dravras ov Adyots GAN’ euhavas. 
cal ‘ “a A , AY > ud n ‘ 
Tp@ta pev Tov pynvos els 645 ov EXartTov 7) Spaxpry, 
dote kal héyew Gravtas efibvras éorrepas* 
M7) pin mat 8a’, erecdt), POs weAnvains Kadév. 
adda 7 ed Spav pynow* tyas & ovk ayew Tas jpepas 
ovdev dpOds, GAN dvw Te Kal KaTw@ KudoLoTar. 
a > ee cal > Led ‘ ‘ c , 
aor areteivy pnow airy tovs Oeods Exdartote 
Cs. 3 et a , Sy ” 
quik av evoOdar Seirvouv kariocw otkade, 
THS EopTHS py TUXdVTES KaTA Adyov TOY NuEpav. 
4 , -~ 
xa@ Grav Ovew S€n orpeBdodvre kai dixagere. 


on the difference of calendars. And such was probably the end and object, 
in other words, the argument or plot, of these plays of theirs in particular, 
with the title of Mives, Tpraxades, Novynvia, or the like. Epicharmus’ 
time is generally assumed Ol. Ixxiii. B. C. 488-484: cf. Schol. ad Ari- 
stoph. Prolegomena, Cap. iii. p. 23. 1. 19. epi Kapwdias: Suidas in voce ; 
and the Fasti Hellenici of Mr. Clinton. He flourished under Gelo and 
Hiero, kings of Syracuse; and the Syracusan calendar of his time being 
one of those which belonged to the Third Type of the Hellenic Octaéteris, 
Jan. 7 B.C. 542, the true new moons in that, at that time, were 10 or 
11 days in advance of the civil. 


f Vol. i. page 508. & Verse 607. 
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todhakis & nav aydvrev tov OeGv anactiar, 

nix’ av revOapev i) Tov Mépvor’ 4} Sapmnddva, 

amevdeP vyeis Kai yehar’* avO Sv Naya “YirepBodos 

THTES Lepopynuovetv, KaTreO tp Hnpav trav Oedv 

Tov atepavoy adpypeOn. paddov yap ovtws eicerat 

kata oednyny ws dye xp Tod Blov Tas Hpepas. 
There is an intelligible meaning and point in these lines, if 
the change of style was as recent an event as we are sup- 
posing, and if its effects on the civil and the ritual calendar 
also had been such as we have supposed. Aristophanes was 
no admirer of the change: and he has lost no opportunity 
which came in his way of holding up both Meton and his 
correction to ridicule. We observe that he speaks of the 
confusion, in some manner or other introduced into the rec- 
koning of time, as a kvdo.woTav— 

Ovdev dpOs, GAN dvw Te Kai KaTw KvdoLdorar. 
This word occurs again in the Pax h— 

"Eyoder yoty evdov ov« od drra kaxvdoudédra— 
and Hesychius explains it by rapdoceww, OopuBeiv, kuxdvi; and 
he has also *Ido.do7e? 7) kvdovd07a: tapdooe. The meaning 
imphed by it in this instance seems to have been that of “a 
turning of things upside down”—a confusion of reckoning, 
sometimes too early, sometimes too late; as if some things 
in the calendar had been set before their time, some thrown 
beyond their time: all which might have been simply the 
effect of the change in the rule of the exemtile day—pur- 
posely represented by Aristophanes (who had a mind to turn 
the whole economy of the new calendar into ridicule) as a 
jumbling of things topsyturvy. 

Moreover the old calendar at this time being three days 
behind the new, the numenie by the former would be falling 
on the 27th or 28th of the month in the latter: and the nu- 
meni of all the months, according to old and immemorial 
usage, were sacred to all the godsj; whereas the 27th and 
28th of the month, as Pollux informed us*, were stated days 
for the sittings of the court of Areopagus. And hence an 
observable point in the complaint which is put into the 
mouth of the gods, that the Athenians were torturing cri- 


h Ad vers. 1152. J See supra, Diss. ii. P. 1. ch. i. vi. 
' Cf. Suidas in Kudoid0rayv, and the vol. i. 264. note. 
scholia on the Nubes, 616. k Supra, Diss i. ch. iii. ii.vol.i. p.59. n. 
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minals, and doing other things usual in the administration of 
criminal justice, when they ought to be keeping holiday and 
doing sacrifice—over and above the further complaint that 
by the new rule of reckoning, and according to the new style, 
they were often keeping holiday and making merry, when the 
gods themselves, by the old rule and according to the old 
style, were keeping fast. For Aristophanes wished it to be 
believed that the old calendar was still the calendar of the 
gods, and the old style was still current in Olympus; what- 
soever might be so among the Athenians and upon the earth 
below *. 


* The number of holidays (Dies fertati, Dies Nefasti,) in the Attic ca- 
lendar, so far as we know, has not been specified anywhere in antiquity. 
There is no doubt however it was something considerable. Tdvra peora 
€optns Ta ArriKa, mavta Ovpndias \—Mukpas *AOnvas exddovv tHyv bitadeA- 
bevay dia ras Eopras Kal Ta iepa Tov eiSdAov?. Philadelphia in Asia Minor 
was Lydus’ own city’, Xenophon, speaking of the delays in the trans- 
action of business, either with the senate or with the people, at Athens, 
ascribes much of them to the number of holidays in the course of the 
year: Ids yap ay kai oioi re eiev; ovatwas mportov pev Set €opracat éoptas 
doas ovdepia Tay “EAAnvidav wédAe@v. ev Sé TavTas ATTOv Twa Svvatoy eoTt 
StarparrecOa tev THs TéAEws 4—TIpos Sé TovTors oteo Oar xp Kal éopras 
dyew xpnvat’AOnvaious, ev ais ovy oidv Te Suxaew, Kal dyovot pev Eoptas 
Simaciovs 7) of GAot. GAN eyo péev TiO tras TH OAtyioTas ayovon ThE. 

It may be inferentially collected however from the proportion between 
the number of days in the calendar, during which the courts were open, 
and lawsuits might be going on, and the number of those for which they 
were closed, and no business of any kind could be done. Eioi S¢ kai mapa 
Mevavipo, observes Pollux ®, dixdoyuor juépa. And there is a passage 
in Hesychius bearing on this point, which, as it stands in his text, is very 
obscure: “Apépia" rpraxddes déka—Apéprov epyov' 7d fyepnorov. One 
sense of juepa or dpeépa is that of dies forensis, a court-day. If that is the 
meaning of auépia (€pya) here, it will be implied that there were 300 such 
days in the year. If ayeépuov pyov be understood of people’s daily work or 
employment, whatsoever that might be, it will be implied in like manner, 
that there were 300 days on which people might be so employed, in con- 
tradistinction to a certain number more, on which they might not. 

The first of these constructions is confirmed by a passage of the Vespe 
of Aristophanes 7, acted B.C. 422. The number of 8:xaoral, in all the 
courts at Athens put together, is there reckoned at 6,000; though the 


: Maximus Tyrius, iii. 10. 4 De Republica Athen. iii. 2. 
2 Joannes Lydus, De Mensibus, iv. 5 Ibid. 8. 

40. 75. 12. 6 viii. v. 866. 26. 
% Vide De Magistratibus, iii. 58. 25 1. 7 661-663. 


22: §Q. 252. ¥7. 
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From the conclusion of this same passage too we may 
infer that the principal promoter of the adoption of the Me- 
tonic Correction, and of the change of style, had been the dema- 


sum total of citizens at this time amounted to 20,0008; and when the Kc- 
clesiazusz was exhibited (B.C. 392), to 30,0009. But it appears from the 
Scholia on the Plutus !°, that the Judges or Sicacrai were limited to such 
of the citizens as were 60 years old at least. 

Now these Judges received a daily salary, which at first was two oboli 
(the sixth part of a drachma), and then three, then four, and at last as 
much as a drachma!!; but at this time it was limited to three oboli, 
having first been raised to that amount by Cleon, as it would seem in B.C. 
42412. The total expense on this account in the year is estimated at 150 
talents’, goo,o00 drachme, 5,400,000 oboli; which at the rate of three oboli 
a day, among 6,000 recipients of that sum, was equivalent to 300 days’ pay. 
(6000 x 3= 18000 and 18000 x 300 = 5,400,000 = 150 talents.) And so the 
Scholiast in loc. explains it: Eis  pavas Noyiterar Tov emavtov, ws Tav 
els EopTas MpoxwpoiyTav’ ExdoT@ yap TpL@Borov THs NuEpas Le TOU pnvos Ta- 
Aavta erotet, ws ek Tov EEns SjAov yiverat. 

This then was the number of Court-days in the Attic year, viz. 300. 
The number of holidays consequently must have been the difference of 354 
and 300; i.e. 54. And this serves to explain the statement which occurs 
in Diogenes Laertius !*, that the 360 statues, erected to Demetrius Phale- 
reus, were completed in less than 300 days. The meaning is, they were all 
finished within the compass of one year; but there were 54 days in the 
course of the year, when the statuaries would not work. Now any one of 
these dies feriati of the calendar was liable to be affected by the change of 
style; and no doubt many of them actually were so. We may conceive 
therefore how many innovations, and seemingly how many anomalies, in 
the old Octaéteric rule of the calendar, would be the result of the adoption 
of the Metonic Cycle. 

It is however worth while to remark that, supposing these 54 holidays 
in the Attic year to have been all the appointment of Solon, they are only 
four more than the number of weeks in the lunar year of 354 days: and 
very possibly Solon, who had visited Egypt and other parts of the Kast, 
before he legislated for Athens, if not before aware of the Hebdomadal 
Cycle and the sabbath or seventh day, might have become acquainted with 
it there, and have purposely limited the number of holidays in his year to 
the number of weeks or sabbaths. Cf. our F, Catholici, i. 389 note. 


8 Verse 709. 9 Verse 1132. toor: ad Equites, 51: Aves, 1540: 
10 Verse 330. Ecclesiazusas, 294. 297. 312. 380. 392: 
11 Cf. Scholia ad Ranas, 140: Photii  Schol. ad 544: Schol. ad Plutum, 17. 
Lex. oBodds jAiaotinds: and tetpwBo- 329: Hesychius, Aicaotixdy: Anecdota 
Alor. Greeca, 185. 4: Baxrnpia kal ovuBoror : 
12 Cf. Scholia ad Plutum, 330: Ves-  Suidas, Baxrnpla kal SiuBodror, ‘HAia- 
pas, 88. gidnAtaorys: ad 299. Mic@a- otal, 3iuBodrov: Lucian, ii. 805: Bis 
plov: also ad 300: and generally ad Accusatus, 12. 15. 
197. 388. 658. 661. 682. 693. 783. 791. 13) Walvelle 75. 
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gogue Hyperbolus; who must have used his influence for 
that purpose. And because of the part taken by him in 
bringing it about, Aristophanes would have it believed he 
had been visited with a particular mark of the displeasure of 
the Gods; viz. that, having been appointed to represent the 
Athenians as Hieromnemon, at the Amphictyonic Council, he 
had lost his crown, which he should have worn in that capa- 
city *. The Amphictyons met twice in the year, once in the 
spring, at Pyle, once in the autumn, at Delphi; and the 
cities or communities which composed the league were repre- 
sented in the council by one deputy, who was called tepoy- 
pov, and by three others, who were called wvAaydpa. It is 
observable that both the appointment of Hyperbolus to the 
former office, and the loss of his chaplet, as a consequence of 
it, are said to have happened rijres—i. e. this year+: and that 


* Artemidorus, Oneirocritica, i. 18. (cf. i. 79: 11. 3,) a proper insigne of 
some kind or other, a dsdSnua (a crown), a atrédavos (a chaplet), a orpd- 
guoy (a fillet), was worn by every one in office, aidpxai maoar. At Athens, 
the nine archons wore a chaplet of myrtle: Pollux, vill. ix. 1.906: Scholia 
ad Equites, 960. cf. Suidas in Muppivn. The Scholia ad Equites 59. say 
the same of the orparnyol. ‘Tertullian, iv. 358. De Corona, 13: Coronant 
et publicos ordines laureis public caussz, magistratus vero insuper omnes, 
ut Athenis, ut Romz. Dio Chrysost. xxxiv. 48. 15. (at Tarsus): Tovyap- 
ovy eoteavwpevous ToAXovs idety eotl Ka Exdotny médw, Kat Ovovras ev 
Kow®, kal mpoidvtas ev moppipa. Cf. xxxv. 66. 20. But that it was more 
particularly usual for those who went upon or returned from a religious 
errand to Delphi, to wear a chaplet (and of laurel), appears from the Cidi- 
pus Tyrannus of Sophocles, 82. and the Scholia in locum, and from the 
Plutus of Aristophanes, v. 20, 21. and the Scholia. Cf. also v.39. And this 
is a strong ground of presumption that Hyperbolus’ mission on this occa- 
sion had been to the meeting at Delphi; not to that at Pyle. Conse- 
quently in the autumn, B.C. 424, not in the spring, B. C. 423. 


ft Harpocration, rres* avti rod rovr@ TH €re’ Avoias... Apisropavyns 
I'ypa (Mnpurady), Kat of addoc. cf. Phot. Lex. tyres. Suidas, rires Kat 
tra: Scholia ad Nubes, 624. rfres. Adlian, De Natura Anim. i. 25 : Thy 
Vaway THres ev Appeva ei Oedoaro THy adtiy €s véewTa ber Ondvr. 

The mission of Hyperbolus to the Amphictyonic Council, as the mean- 
ing of the allusion contained in this passage, is recognised by the Scholiast 
in locum ! : "E£érewmov yap ot’ AOnvaior 2 eis AeAhods iepouripovas, ot Tav TOU 
Geov icpov mpoearhxecav. The same Scholiast however subjoins: Tap’ 
igropiay b€ etre rd THES" Oddels yap aTopel ev Ekeiv@ TO €Tet iepouvypova eivat 
‘YrépBodov, ev @ ai Nepédae edid5dxOnoav. But this was no necessary 

1 Ad ver. 624. 2 Ad v. 626. 
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being referred to the date of the play, the Dionysia év doret, 
Elaphebolion 12, Cyclei.9. March 21, B.C. 428, it canuot be 


proof that he was not so: and Aristophanes’ testimony is or ought to be 
sufficient to vouch for his appointment to that office in the year of the 
Nubes: though the truth may still have been, that, for some reason or 
other (which Aristophanes purposely so represents as if it was the doing 
of the Gods), though appointed, he did not serve: what Aristophanes ex- 
presses by his being deprived of his crown—that is, of the badge of his 
oftice—the loss of which implied the loss of the office also. 

The Scholiast adds as a reason why he could not have been so ap- 
pointed and at this time: Ovderw yap diémpere KrXéwvos ere (@vtos: a 
statement which may very well be called in question: and in fact is incon- 
sistent with an observation of his own3: @aivera b€ 6 “YrépBodos 76 
cio Bas eis tiv woAureiay—at the date of that play, B. C. 424. 

It is implied in the Acharnenses 4, that he had begun to be an influen- 
tial character before B.C. 425, and by the Equites®, that he was still re- 
taining this influence, B.C. 424, in the lifetime of Cleon: by the Vespx®, 
that he was a leading demagogue, B.C. 422, and by the Pax, that he was 
still such in the thirteenth year of the war’, B.C. 418. ‘The allusion to 
him in the Nubes 8, when Cleon was certainly still alive, is sufficient to 
disprove the statement of the Scholiast. The Maricas of Eupolis was 
written as directly against him 9, as the Equites of Aristophanes against 
Cleon; and the date of that play was earlier than that of the second 
Nubes; though that too was produced in the lifetime of Cleon, B.C. 422. 
And not only Eupolis, in his Maricas, and also in his Bapte !9, but Her- 
mippus !!, and Plato !?, contemporary comic poets, thought him of suffi- 
cient importance to be made the subject of their satire. 

The Scholiast on Lucian !3 furnishes more particulars of the history of 
this demagogue than any other of the ancient commentators : “YzépBoXos 
ovTos, ws Avdpotiov dyciv, Avtipavous nv, bv @atpakicba dia chavdAdtyTAa. 6 
d€ aitos Kai Avyvorouds Hv!4, Kai eXvyvor@der, ws AvdoKidys ioropet!. . .eri 
Toutou O€ kat TO €O0s Tov daTpakiopov KaTeAVON, as Cedppaatos ev TO TeEpt 
Nopov déeyer. Torvgnros dé ev Anporvvdapém Ppiya airoy eivar, eis Td 
BapBapov cxantar, pynoi. Kparivos dé ev Qpars !6, os mapeAOdvTos veov Ta 
Bnyare péepynra, kal map’ HAtkiay, Kal Apioroharyns Spn§i kal Evrrohis Id- 
T\drav S€ 6 Kwpixds ev “YrepBddk@ Avodoy adréy pynow eivac... €ore 
Oc6- 


Aeon. 
5€ tn adnOcia Xpéuntos, @s Oedropmos ev TH Tept Anpaywyeor. 


3 Ad Equites, 1360. 

4 Verse 846. 

5 Verse 1393-1315. 1362. 1363. 

6 Verse 1007. cf. the Pax, v. 691. 
and the Scholia in loc. 

7 Verse 681-687. cf. 921. 1319. 

8 551-559. and the Scholia in loc. 

9 Scholia ad Nubes, 553: Ranas, 
577: 

10 Schol. ad Nubes, 554. 


11 Schol. ad Nubes, 557. 

12 Schol. ad Nubes, 558: ad Aves, 
121: Thesmophoriazusas, 815. 847. 

13 Opp. i. 143: Timon, 30. § ro. 

14 Cf. Scholia ad Equites, 1301. 
1310: Nubes, 1065: Pac., 680. 691. 

15 Cf. Scholia ad Vespas, 1co1. cf. 
ad Pac., 691. 

16 Cf. Scholia ad Pac., 680. 
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understood of any appointment against the spring meeting of 
the council, B.C. 423, unless it could be proved that those 
meetings took place before the month Elaphebolion in the 
Attic Calendar; and therefore it must refer to some appoint- 
ment against the autumnal meeting, B.C. 424. If so, it will 
imply that the civil year was now not beginning in Game- 
lion, but in Hecatombeeon: as it must actually have done 
B.C. 424—428, if the change of style took place B. C. 425. 


Secrion IV.—Confirmation of the above conclusion by the 
date of the Callippic Correction, and by that of the Correc- 
tion of Timocharis. 


The Callippic Correction of the Metonic Cycle has often 
been referred to; but nothing as yet has been said of its 
date. There are many dates in the Magna Compositio, in 
terms of different Callippic Periods; all which agree in a 
common epoch, June 28 at 18h. according to the Attic rule, 
June 29 at midnight, according to the Julian, B.C. 330. 
and continue to be mentioned down to the end of the work. 
We shall have occasion to refer to most of them hereafter. 
At present, we will take only one; and that merely for the 
sake of authenticating the date of the Correction itself. 

The summer solstice was observed by Aristarchus of Sa- 
mos, in the 50th year eweunte of the first Callippic period! ; 
i.e. at the end of 50 years complete from the epoch, which, it 
would thus be implied, must have been the summer solstice. 
Between this observation, and the solstice observed by Me- 


mourros Oe maw! ev Sexar@ Piurmxav ev Sauo pyow emPBovdrevdevra bird 
Tav "AOnnbev exOpav davaipeOjva, rd dé vexpdv adTod eis odkKov BAnOev 
pupivat eis 7d €hayos!8. Theopompus !7 stated moreover that he was ostra- 
cised for six years: and Plutarch relates !9 how this was brought about by 
a coalition of Nikias and Alkibiades, (confirmed by Thucydides °, who 
also mentions his being put to death at Samos, B. C. 411,) sometime be- 
fore the Sicilian expedition, B.C. 415. 


v Cf. Scholia ad Vespas, too1: Pac. 570: 577: and the Scholia. 
O80: Ranas, 5a. 19 Nikias xi. Alkibiades xiii. 
18 Cf. generally ad Pacem, 681. 20 viii. 73. 


1319: Thesmophoriazusas, 8 40 : Ranas, 21 Ibid. cf. 60, 61. 
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ton, the interval, according to Hipparchus, was 152 years 
complete. The date of the Callippic correction consequently 
was 152—50, or 102, years, later than the solstice observed 
by Meton: and that having been June 27 B.C. 482, this 
must have been on or about June 27 B.C. 330. We have 
seen™ that the actual date of Aristarchus’ observation was 
June 27 at midnight, B.C. 280; just 50 years after June 27 
B.C. 330. Ptolemy himself compares the year of this ob- 
servation in the Callippic «ra with Alex. or Philippi 44, 
Nab. 468; Nov. 1 B.C. 281, to Nov. 1 B.C. 280: and it is 
manifest that this solstice, Cal. Per. i. 50 exeunte, June 27 
B. C. 280, came critically between the two. Moreover, from 
the date of this same observation, June 27 at midnight, B.C. 
280, to that of his own, (12 hours sooner,) June 26 at noon, 
B. C. 135, Hipparchus reckoned it 145 years exactly. 

There can be no question then that the date of the Callip- 
pic correction must have been at or about midsummer, B. C. 
330. Other dates too are extant in Ptolemy", by means of 
which not only the year in which, but the day on which, it 
took its rise, admits of being determined; and the epoch 
thus obtained is found to be what we have stated, June 28 
at 18h., or June 29 at midnight, B.C. 330. 

Dates also are extant in Ptolemy °, from which we collect 
the existence of another Correction of the cycle of Meton, 
which bore date in the same year as this of Callippus, B.C. 
330, but on a different day of the month; June 30 at 18h., 
or July 1 at midnight, instead of June 28 at 18h., or June 
29 at midnight. To this Correction we have given the name 
of that of Timocharis; because, even if not made by him, it 
was used by him. Now if we turn to the Metonic calendar, 
Period ii. 27. Cycle vi. 8, both which answered to B. C. 330, 
we shall see that the epoch that year was falling June 30 at 
18h. by the Attic rule, July 1 at midnight by the Julian. 
And this date having been made the epoch of the Correction 
of Timocharis, it is an obvious inference from it, that this 
Correction did no more than apply the principle of the Cal- 
lippic Correction to the vulgar Metonic Cycle, taking its own 
epoch from the current year of the cycle itself; and that with 


m Diss. iii. ch. i. v. vol. i. 450. » Beginning iv. x. Opp. i. 279. 
° Beginning vii, iii. Opp. ii. 21. 
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respect to its use and effect, it must have been prospective, 
not retrospective. 

With regard to the epoch of the Callippic Correction, two 
days earlier than this of Timocharis’, there can be no doubt 
that if the Metonic cycle had gone on, according to its own 
principles and rule of administration, without any change, 
from Cycle i. 1 to Cycle vi. 8, B.C. 482 to B. C. 330, (a period 
of 102 years,) it must have stood in need, B C. 330, of a cor- 
rection of one day at least—the proper time and place of 
which would have been the ingress of Cycle v. Hecatombzeon 1 
B.C. 356. The epoch of the correction of Callippus conse- 
quently, under the circumstances of the case, must have been 
assumed one day at least earlier than that of the current 
year of the vith cycle of the vulgar Metonic Calendar; but 
why it should also have required to be assumed two days 
earlier, may not at first sight appear; but will be explained, 
and made to appear, hereafter. 

Now B. C. 480 was the eighth year of the current Metonic 
cycle; and the question may reasonably be asked, Why did 
both Callippus and Timocharis fix upon the 8th year of the 
current cycle, as the epoch of their respective corrections, 
instead of the Ist, which would have been B.C. 337? It 
cannot be answered that both did so, because both wished to 
fix their Correction to the new moon nearest to the summer 
solstice, June 27 ; for the epoch of the third year was as near 
to that date as that of the eighth. Or though this motive 
should be allowed to account for the choice of the epoch of 
Callippus, it will not account for that of Timocharis; which 
was neither more nor less than the epoch of the current year 
of the current Metonic cycle, and must have been fixed upon 
simply for that reason. 

In our opinion, the true explanation of both these facts is 
the hypothesis, which we have been endeavouring to render 
probable; viz. that though the Metonic Correction had been 
made public B.C. 432, it had not been received before the 
8th year of its first cycle, B.C. 425. This consideration 
might determine both Callippus and Timocharis to look 
upon B.C. 425, not B.C. 432, as the true epoch of the cor- 
rection, or as its epoch de facto, from the time that it re- 
ceived the public sanction, and came into general use. And 
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reckoning from this epoch just five cycles complete, or 95 
years, they would find that of their respective corrections 
Just as naturally in the 8th year of the sixth cycle, B.C. 330; 
to which, in each instance, they were actually attached. 

We cannot help thinking, that this is the true account of 
the epoch of both these Corrections; and that consequently 
the date of each is a strong and striking confirmation of our 
previous reasonings, respecting the actual adoption of the 
Metonic calendar at Athens. It should by all means be 
observed, that both Callippus and Timocharis, by fixing on 
the 8th year of the current Metonic cycle as the first of 
their own, were determining the relation of their own cycle 
to the Metonic, properly so called, in such a manner, as 
would effectually prevent their working uniformly together 
in practice; because the 8th year in the cycle of Meton was 
intercalary, but the first in the cycle of Callippus, or Timo- 
charis, could not possibly be so. The names of the months 
in both cycles indeed would be the same; but the epochs, in 
consequence of this difference in the intercalary years, would 
not be the same, except in certain years. It is not to be 
supposed that either of them (and in particular the author 
of the Correction of Timocharis, whosoever he was) would 
knowingly have incurred an inconvenience like this, unless 
for some urgent reason; such, we may presume, as the mat- 
ter of fact—that, howsoever long the Metonic calendar 
might have been before the world down to his own time, its 
actual recognition, and its reception into public use, did 
not go further back than five of its proper cycles, 95 years. 


Section V.—On the form in which the Correction was adopt- 
ed, and on the change in the beginning of the year which 
accompanied it. 

It is a necessary inference from these premises, and espe- 
cially from what has thus been shewn of the epoch of the 
correction of Timocharis, that, when the Athenians adopted 
the Calendar of Meton at last, they did not begin a fresh 
cycle with the year of the adoption, but took up the calendar 
in the etghth year of the current cycle. There was no reason 
a priort why they might not do so. There was no necessity 
to remodel and recast the correction of Meton, either in 
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its principle or its details, in order to accommodate it to a 
new epoch; when it could so easily be taken up, and con- 
tinued, just as it was, and just as it had been from its proper 
epoch, B. C. 482, down to B.C. 425. 

The historical circumstances of its actual adoption are un- 
known ; though not more so, if the date of the adoption was 
B. C. 425, than if it was B.C. 482. Yet this one point may 
be taken for granted, that whensoever the lunar calendar of 
Meton was actually received into public use, whether in the 
first year of its proper cycle, or in the eighth, it was received 
exactly as Meton had contrived and digested it, and as he 
himself had made it public, when he set it up in the Pnyx, 
for the inspection of his fellow citizens. 

We may take it for granted also that, among the probable 
effects of its reception, or rather as a necessary accompani- 
ment of it, a change would be made in the beginning of the 
official year. We have had the testimony of Thucydides 
that this year was still beginning on the first of Gamelion, 
six years after the publication of the calendar of Meton; and 
that fact is only consistent with this; that the calendar itself 
was not adopted as soon as it was made public. But its 
adoption at last would entail the necessity of a transfer of 
the beginning of the year from the first of Gamelion to the 
first of Hecatombzeon ; and if the date of this adoption was 
B.C. 425, the date of that transfer must have been B. C. 425 
also. A change in the beginning of the year, again, would 
affect the term of office—in the case of all the magistrates 
who had entered on the first of Gamelion last before the 
change. One and all of them, under the circumstances of 
the case, must either have gone out of office six months 
sooner than usual, or have continued in office six months 
longer than usual ; i.e. though they might have come in on 
the first of Gamelion, B. C. 425, they must all have gone out 
on the first of Hecatombeon, B. C. 425, or on the first of 
Hecatombzeon, B. C. 424. 

The former of these suppositions, as we argued before ®, is 
on every account the more probable. We assume therefore 
that among the other circumstances, arising out of the 
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change of the style, and peculiar to the year of the adop- 
tion, one was that this year had two sets of magistrates ; 
one which had been elected in Posideon, B. C. 426, and came 
in in Gamelion, B. C. 425 ; another, which had to be elected 
in Skirrhophorion, and came in in Hecatombzeon, B.C. 425. 

The names and order of the archons from B.C. 482 to 
B. C. 425, are as well ascertained as those of any period in 
the archontic tables, before or after; and assuming only the 
fact which has been demonstrated, from Thucydides, that 
the archon of B.C. 431 actually entered on the first of Ga- 
melion, and that, if he did so, the archon last before him 
must have done the same, and if the beginning of the year, 
for the next six years, remained unchanged, the next six 
archons also must have done the same—we may arrange the 
ingresses from B. C. 432 to B. C. 425 as follows. 


Ingresses of the archontic year at Athens, from B.C. 432, the date of 
the publication of the Correction of Meton, to B.C. 425, the date 
of its adoption. 


Period ii. Cycle i. 











Name. Ingress. Year. B. C. 
i. Apseudes. Gamelion 1. i. January 19. 432 
ii. Pythodorus. ii. January 8. 431 
ili. Euthydemus. *ii. Decemb.28. 431 


iv. Apollodorus. 
v. Epameinon. 


January 16. 429 
*y, January 4. 428 
vi. Diotimus. vi. January 23. 427 
vii. Euclides. vii. January 12. 426 
viii. Euthydemus or Euthynus. Gamelion 1 viii. January 1 

ix. Stratocles. Hecatombzon 1 | viii. July 16 } 425 


Lt | 





Between these extremes, B. C. 432 and B.C. 425, we thus 
see, though there were only seven years, or (both being in- 
cluded) only eight ; there were nine archons. If then this 
interval were reckoned by archons alone, it is manifest it 
would be reckoned at one year too much; and if that was 
the only mode of reckoning past time, which is known to 
have been in use at Athens, it is evident also that if the 
peculiarity which distinguished the last year of this interval, 
B. C. 425, (viz. its having had two archons eponymi, instead 
of one,) in the course of time, was forgotten, and overlooked, 
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the result would be a mistake in the chronology of former 
times, amounting to one year in excess. 

We cannot illustrate this position by a better example 
than that of the Parian marble—to which we adverted for 
the same purpose before®. Assuming the epoch, to which 
all the dates on that monument were referred, to have been 
B. C. 264, the learned have long since remarked that the 
archontic names and years, recorded upon it from the lxiind 
epoch downwards, marked with the name of Astyphilus, 
agreed with the modern tables ; but from the same epoch up- 
wards, differed from them by one year in excess. ‘Take, for 
instance, the xlixth, the liind, and the liird epochs of the 
marble, those of the three battles of Marathon. Salamis, and 
Platzea respectively ; and those of B.C. 490, 480, and 479 
respectively. The archons assigned to these epochs are 
right; Pheenippus, to the xlixth, the year of MarathonpP, 
Calliades to the liind, the year of Salamis4, Xanthippus to 
the litird, the year of Platwa'™; but the years are one num- 
ber too high—the year of Pheenippus, B.C. 491, the year of 
Calliades, B. C. 481, and the year of Xanthippus, B. C. 480. 

Now, there is no reason, in our opinion, to suppose with 
some of the learned that the beginning of the archontic 
years were reckoned from the Ixiind epoch downwards, from 
the first of Hecatombzon, and from the same epoch up- 
wards, from the first of Gamelion; and not, according to 
the same rule, from first to last: either the first of Heca- 
tombzeon, or the first of Gamelion, perpetually. It is quite 
sufficient to explain this particular anomaly, to suppose that 
the marble reckoned all along by the archontic series, and con- 
sidered every distinct archon eponymus equivalent to a distinct 
year: a rule of reckoning which, from the lxiind epoch 
downwards, would be in unison with the truth, but from the 
same epoch upwards, would entail an error of one year in 
excess of the truth. And it is a great confirmation of this 
explanation that the error in question begins to appear only 
prior to the Ixiind epoch—corresponding to B.C. 420, marked 
with the archontic name of Astyphilus, both which are agree- 

® Diss. i. ch. v. vii. vol. i. 189. ¥ Diodorus, xi. 27. Plut. Aristid. v. 


P Of. Plutarch, Aristides, v. Herod. ix. 114. 
1 Cf, Herod, viii. 51. Diodor. xi. 1. 
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able to the modern arrangements. This was the first epoch, 
noted on the marble, later than the change of style, and the 
beginning of the year. The last epoch before this, under 
which the numbers on the marble are still entire, is the lxth, 
the date of the death of Aschylus, 193 years before the epoch 
(B. C. 2644 198) B.C. 457: in the archontic year of Callias, 
the former ; which the Tables shew B.C. 456. 

It is a further confirmation of this explanation of the rule 
of the marble, as differing only per accidens from that of the 
modern tables, that by merely lowering its dates, prior to the 
lxiind epoch, one year, they are rendered conformable to 
those of the modern tables: which, in our opinion, is demon- 
strative that, whatsoever some of the learned may have ima- 
gined to the contrary, the archontic years of the marble 
must in reality have been reckoned according to the same 
rule as those of the modern tables (the tables, for instance, of 
Mr. Clinton) ; i. e. from the first of Hecatombzeon. The 
reduction of the archontic years of the marble to those of the 
tables, before B. C. 425, is a simple and easy process ; but 
even when that has been done, an important question still 
remains, What kind and amount of correction may yet be 
necessary to reduce both to the truth? for if the beginning 
of the archontic year before B.C. 425, was the first of Game- 
lion, and after it the first of Hecatembxon, one rule of the 
ingress, it is self-evident, could not apply before and after 
that point of time respectively: yet the modern tables are 
constructed on the hypothesis of one and the same rule from 
first to last. That the archontic arrangements of the modern 
tables, from B.C. 425 upwards, stand in need of some cor- 
rection, cannot be denied; but as to the correction which 
may be necessary in every instance, as we before observed, 
no general rule can be laid down, and each particular year 
may require a particular correction*. On this subject, it 


* If Stratocles was really the first of the archons who entered on the 
first of Hecatombzon; then Euthydemus or Euthynus, the one before 
him, must have entered Gamelion 1, B.C. 425; yet the tables shew him 
Hecatombzon 1, B.C. 426. The correction therefore required in this 
instance is simply that of setting forward his name, from Hecatombeon 1, 
B.C. 426, to Gamelion 1, B. C. 425; six months later. And so on, with 
every other name upwards from his, to that of Apseudes ; which the tables 
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would not be possible to enter into details, in the present 
work : and we will take our leave of it, with one more state- 
ment, applicable to it in general. 

An extract from the Chronology of Julius Africanus has 
been preserved by Syncellus*; from which we learn the en- 
tire number of archontic names recorded in the Fasti at 
Athens, from the first annual archon to the one contemporary 
with Africanus himself. The first annual archon was Creon : 
"Aq ov, continued Africanus, émt ov’ “Odvpmidda apxovtes Ay 
(903), pexpt Pirivov, ka bv imdrevov Tparos SaBwiavos ‘Po- 
patwv kat Sédevkos, and t&v TeEpt Bpodrrov pera rovs PBacrdels 
tratevodvtov We KatrapiOyovpevor... Omep Hv’? Avtwvetvov Tod 
kal Adyevtou (Adovevtov) éros y's 

The name of Adventus is here associated with that of An- 
toninus (Heliogabalus), because he was consul along with him 


shew Hecatombzon 1, B.C. 433; though he must really have come into 
office six months later, Gamelion 1, B. C. 432. 

This kind of correction however will not serve in every instance from 
Apseudes upwards. Take for example the year of Marathon, B.C. 
490. If Phznippus was really the archon of that year, he must have 
come into office Gamelion 1, B.C. 490; yet the tables shew him Heca- 
tombzon 1, B.C. 490. The correction required in this instance therefore 
is that of setting back this name six months, not forward six months. 
And so with the archon of the year of Salamis, and that of the year of 
Platzea, if those were really Calliades and Xanthippus respectively. We 
cannot help suspecting that the arrangements of the modern tables in 
these three cases are not consistent with their own principles; but have 
been affected by the previous knowledge of the true years of Marathon, 
Salamis, and Platza, otherwise obtained, B.C. 490, 480, and 479 respec- 
tively. ‘l’o have been consistent, their arrangements should have been the 
same with those of the Parian marble; in which Pheenippus is the archon 
of B.C. 491, Calliades of B.C. 481, and Xanthippus of B.C. 479: and 
to each of which, the simple correction, which we began with pointing 
out, would have been strictly and properly applicable ; all that would have 
been necessary in that case being to have advanced the name of Phznip- 
pus from Hecatombeon 1, B.C. 491, to Gamelion 1, B.C. 490, and so 
with the other two. 


r 400. 1.6 B-C. Cf. the Reliquie 260). From the Mosaic creation to 
Sacre, il. 173: Africani Chronicon, the reign of Macrinus (A. D. 218) his 
XXXIX. chronology comprehended 5723 years : 

8 Cf.of Africanus, Photii Bibl. Cod.34. “Ore air, ds gna, Kal Se 7» cvyypaph 
pag. 7. 1.6. Obrds éorw 6 Kal robs Ae- — guveTEAcITO, eraY Obca jewny’ tebxn be 
youevous kearovs ev Adyous ovvtdtas 18 ~—- rd BiBAlov weve. 

(see our Origines Kal. Italice, iv. 259; 
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in the first year of his reign, June 8 A.D. 218 U.C. 971. 
The third year of Antoninus Hel. began June 8 A. D. 220 
U. C. 973, and extended down to June 8 A. D. 221 U.C. 
974—which was also the consular year of Gratus and Seleu- 
cus, dated from January 1 U.C. 974. The archontic year 
of Philinus then, which bore date in éAis third year, must 
have begun either Hecatombeon 1, or Boédromion 1, A. D. 
220: and this was also the first year of the cclth Olympiad, 
dated from midsummer, A. D. 221, as well as in the sense 
in which the term Olympiad was used by Africanus; that 
viz. of the cycle of the Julian leap-year t. : 

Now though there is a various reading in the number of 
archons, ~Axy for Ay’, we will assume that the latter is 
the true reading’. The date then of the archonship of Phi- 
linus being A. D. 220 A.M. 4224, that of the first of the 
series, the 904th before him, must have been A. M. 3321 
B. C. 684. The date of this first archonship on the Parian 
Marble, Epocha xxxiii, is 420 years before its own date, B.C. 
264, (and these numbers are still entire ;) 1.e. B.C. 684 also. 
This is a remarkable coincidence; and does much to confirm 
the soundness of the reading in the text of Syncellus at pre- 
sent. On the supposition however that even in this number 
there was one more archontic name than there could have 
been archontic years; the true date of the first of the series 
must have been B.C. 683—Gamelion 1 B.C. 683 instead of 
Hecatombzeon | B.C. 684. 


Section VI.—On the date of the birth and of the death of 
Plato, and on his age at his death. 

The chronology of the life and the death of Socrates fur- 
nished us with one illustration of the error liable to be the 
consequence of reckoning intervals of time from any date 
after B.C. 425 to any date before it, merely by the succession 
of archons; and that of the life and death of Plato will pro- 
bably supply another. 

It is agreed that Plato was born on the seventh of Thar- 
gelion: Kal yivera: TlAdrov, ds gnow ’AToACSwpos ev Xpori- 


t See our Dissertations on the Prin- 468 note. 
ciples and Arrangements of an Har- Vv Cf. Corsini, Fasti Attici, iv. 187. 
mony of the Gospels, i. 273 note: 467, A.D. 221. 
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ots, .. . . OapyndrtGvos €Bddpyn Kal’ jv Ardtor tov “AvoAAwvA 
yevécOa paciv*: and it is agreed that he died on his birth- 
dayY: so that he must have lived an even number of years, 
from his first birthday to his last. exactly. The question is, 
How many? 

The answer to this question is differently represented. 
80 years, according to Athan, and Dionysius of Halicarnas- 
sus 2, and Jerome in Chronico": 81, according to Cicero®, to 
Hermippus 4, to Cevsorinus ©, to Seneca‘, to Lucians, to Au- 
gustin); 82, according to Valerius Maximus’, to Suidas §, to 
Athenzeus!: 84 according to Neanthes™. 

The year of his birth too is differently represented: by 
Apollodorus, év Xpovixois™, and Suidas*, Ol. Ixxxviii: by Hip- 
polytus°, Ol. Ixxxviii. 1: by Jerome>, OL. Ixxxviii. 4, B. C. 
428424: by Diogenes Laertius®, Ex’ ’Apewiouv (Enapeivor), 
the year in which Pericles died P, B. C. 429 according to the 
common arrangement, B.C. 428 according to the truth; by 
Atheneeus!,’Ezi ’AvodAodépov, B. C. 430 of the usual arrange- 
ment, B.C. 429 by the corrected one. 

In the year of his death there is less variation: OI. eviii 
according to Hermippusy and Diogenes himself 4, and Suidas* 
and Jerome, B.C. 848-847: °Ezi Oecopirov, B. C. 348-347 
also, according to Dionysius of Halicarnassus', and Athe- 
neus!; a date confirmed by Diogenes‘, in his Life of Speu- 
sippus, who succeeded Plato as the head of the academy in 
that year. To these we may add the testimony of Plutarch, 
who dates his death in the year of the archon under whom 
Olynthus was reduced by Philip of Macedon t; that is, Theo- 


* Diogenes Laertius, iii. cap. i. ii. 
§ 2. Vita Platonis: cf. Plutarch, Sym- 
posiaca, vili. i. 1-3. ; 3. 

y According to Hermippus, apud Kk TiAarov. 
Diogen. loco citato, Ev yduos decmvar. Dy. 67. 
ef. Suidas in TlAdtwp. m Apud Diogen. Laertium, iii. § 2. 


h De Civitate, viii. rt. 23 
1 viii. vii. De Studiis et 
terna, § 3 


ndole Ex- 


on 


2 Varie, iii. 19. 

® De Compositione, 208. 11. 

> Thes. Tempor. Ol. Ixxxviii. 4: Ol. 
evil. 4. ef. Euseb. Chron. Arm. Lat. 
Olymp. Ixxxix. 1. ~ 

© De Senectute, 5, 13 
: 4 Apud Diogen. Laertium, iii. cap. i. 
© De Die Natali, xv. 
f Opp. ii. Epp. lviii. 27. 
® Opp. ill. 223. Macrobii, 21. 


n [bid. iii. § 3. 

9 €idogopotmeva, i. 15. 7. 

P Thucyd. ii. 65. 

4v. cap. i. § 9. ro. Aristotle. 

r Ad Ammeum, § 5: 727. 7—728. 
15. cf. Diogenes Laertius, iii. cap. i. 
XXiX. 40. 

8 iv. i. § ili. cf. Suidas, Swevour7os. 

t Decem oratores, Demosthenes, v. 
158. 
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philus also’: and this date is virtually confirmed by another 
of Diogenes’*, which places it in the 13th of Philip of Mace- 
don: for, as Philp began to reign in the year of Callimedesy, 
B.C. 360-359, B.C. 348-347 must have answered to the 13th 
year of his reign. 

As these authorities therefore are nearly agreed in the 
date of the death, whether Ol. eviii. | or “Emi ©codidov, B.C. 
348-347, it is most probable that Plato actually died in that 
year: and if he died on his birthday, it must have been on 
the 7th of Thargelion, B.C. 34'7—not on the same day, B.C. 
348; since the former only could have come in the year of 
Theophilus. This year corresponded to Period ii. 9. Cycle v. 
9 of the Metonic calendar; and the 6th of Thargelion, by a 
singular coincidence, having been exemtile, the 7th fell on 
what would otherwise have been the Julian date of the 6th, 
May 15 B.C. 347: and the birthday of Socrates that year 
and the birthday of Plato must have been kept on the same 
day. 

The date of the death of Plato then may be assumed Thar- 
gelion 7 Cycle v.9 May 15 B.C. 347. With respect to the 
date of his birth; let us first consider what Seneca has said 
about the circumstances of his death®: Plato ipse ad senec- 
tutem se diligentia pertulit. erat quidem corpus validum ac 
forte sortitus, et illi nomen latitudo pectoris2fecerat .. . nam 
hoc scis puto, Platoni diligentiz suze beneficio contigisse quod 
natali suo decessit, et annum unum atque octegesimum im- 
plevit sine ulla deductione. ideo Magi qui forte Athenis erant 
immolaverunt defuncto, amplioris fuisse sortis quam humane 
rati, quia consummasset perfectissimum numerum, quem no- 
vem novies multiplicata componunt. This is a very express 
aud particular account, and has all the appearance of truth: 
and as this length of the life of Plato is corroborated by the 
majority of testimonies, quoted supra, we may assume that 
such was his precise age at his death. Consequently, if he 
died on his birthday, Thargelion 7 B.C. 347, he must have 
been born Thargelion 7 B.C. 428. 


Y Diodor. xvi. 53. Dionys. Hal. ad * Cf. supra, Diss. i. ch v. viii 167. 
Ammeum, x. 736. 13. vol. 1. 190. 
Xi. 1. § 29. 110. @ Opp. ii. Epp. lviii. 27. 


¥Y Diodor. Sic. xvi. 2. 
KAL. HELL. VOL. IT. Dd 
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Now Thargelion 7, B.C. 428, actually came in the year of 
Epameinon, corrected from Hecatombzeon 1, B.C. 429, to 
Gamelion 1, B.C. 428. Yet Athenzeus is positive that Plato 
was born in the year of Apollodorus, who preceded Epamei- 
non: [TAdrwy d& yevvara, says he, ém’AmoAdAoddpov, Tod per’ 
Evdvénuov dp£avtos: dv0 b€ Kai bydorjKovta Bidcas Eryn peTiANaLev 
emt MeodpiAoy rod peta KadAipaxov, 6s éori dydonkoaTos Kat 
devrepos (4pyov): and Neanthes, apud Diogenem®’, made him 
even 84 years old at his death. This statement indeed must 
be set aside. But how shall we account for that of Athenzeus, 
in which Valerius Maximus and Suidas also agree? The 
explanation most probably is, that though there were only 
81 years from Thargelion 7, B.C. 428, to Thargelion 7, B.C. 
347, there were 82 archons*. 

The seventh of Thargelion, B.C. 428, by the old calendar, 
was May 7. The ancients have reported that a swarm of 
bees settled on the lips of Plato—if not on the very day of 
his birth, yet soon after his birth. At Platoni, cum in cunis 
parvulo dormienti apes in labellis consedissent¢—Sedere in 
ore infantis tum etiam Platonis, suavitatem illam preedulcis 
eloquii portendentes®. 


Preeterea si vera fides, sed vera probatur, 
Lata cohors apium subito per rura jacentis 
Labra favis texit, dulces fusura loquelas. 

Hoc quondam in sacro tantum mirata Platone 
Indicium linguee memorat famosa vetustas ¢. 


We mention this tradition merely to remind the reader 
that the []Aeuddv émirohy, May 7, in the Metonic calendar, 
Plato’s birthday, B.C. 428, was the usual time when the 


* It is also asserted by Athenzus, v. 57. that Plato was fourteen years 
of age when Agatho’s victory at the Lenzea éxi Ei¢nuov was won; i.e. 
Anthesterion 11-13, March 2-4, B. C. 416. Ifhe was born Thargelion 7, 
B. C. 428, he could have been only 12 years old complete Thargelion 7, 
B.C. 416, or £3 current after it. But in this space of time too, there 
would be 13 archons, from Epameinon inclusive to Euphemus inclusive ; 
so that he might appear to be 14 after Thargelion 7, B.C. 416. 


Diy. 57. Sat, Gs Aflian, Varie, x. 21: xii. 45. 
1 Cicero, De Divinatione, i. 36, 78. f Phocas, Vita Vergilii. cf. our Ori- 
cf. ii. 34, 66. gines Kal. Italicee, iii. 316. Thesame 


€ Pliny, H. N. xi. 18. cf. Valerius occurrence however has been handed 
Max. i. vi. De Prodigiis, externa, 3. down of Pindar also. 
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hives were first filled with honey, and bees were observed to 
swarm in Greece’. 


CHAPTER V. 


On the Callippic Correction of the Metonic Cycle. 


Section I.—On the discovery of the Correction required by 
the Metonic cycle ; and on the time and circumstances at 
which and under which it was likely to be applied to it. 


The error involved in the assumptions of the Metonic cycle, 
which would infallibly, in the course of time, require some 
correction of it, has been explained; yet, as the effect of this 
error would not be more than a day and a night in excess in 
seventy six years, it may reasonably be doubted whether, if 
left to be discovered from the visible anticipation of the true 
new moons on those of the calendar, it would have been 
detected by the common people even at the end of that time. 
And though a scientific astronomer, who was acquainted with 
the theory of the system of Meton, and with the proportion 
of the standard of his mean solar year to that of the mean 
Julian, would not have had to discover the error involved in 
his assumptions, merely from observation, it may still be 
questioned whether even he would think of applying a cor- 
rection to it, before a certain time. It is to be presumed, 
that the correction would be administered under such cir- 
cumstances, that the corrected calendar might take up and 
continue the old, and both begin and proceed in all other 
respects uniformly with it. And it certainly tends to confirm 
this presumption, that, if the proper date of the calendar of 
Meton is assumed to have been that of its reception into 
public use, B. C. 425, not that of its first publication, B.C. 
432, the Callippic correction is found to have taken its rise 
95 years, or five cycles of nineteen years, after that date, 
exactly. 

8 Cf. supra, Diss. i. ch. v. ii. vol. i. 156 note, 
D2 
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Secrron I1.—On the epoch of the Callippic Correction. 


i. Of the year of the Sra Vulgaris, or Before Christ, in which 
it was made. 


This question however of the epoch of the Callippic Correc- 
tion is one on which we have not yet formally entered, though 
something has been said of it generally; and we must now 
proceed to consider it more particularly. There are two 
points connected with it, each of which will require to be 
substantiated by the proper proofs. One, that of the year 
before Christ in which the correction was first made public ; 
the other, that of the month and the day in that year, in 
which and on which it took its rise. 

We have already observed? that the only data extant at 
present, by means of which either of these points can be 
determined, are found in the Magna Compositio of Ptolemy ; 
and as all the dates, which occur in that work, were collected 
and digested under their proper heads, in our Fasti Catholici>, 
we shall begin with extracting from that collection such of 
them as are calculated to assist us in the determination of 
the first of the above points, that of the proper year of the 
Callippie Correction. These are those which are given in 
the Magna Compositio, in terms of the vera of the Callippie 
Period, and of that of Nabonassar, in conjunction. 


* Supra, Diss. iii. ch. iv. iv. page 22, 23. b Vol. ii. 4o9g—4 18. 
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Dates of the Magna Compositio, in terms of the Aira of the Callippic 
Period, and of the Hira of Nabonassar, and of the Ara Vulgaris, or 
Before Christ, respectively. 





Callippic Bra of 

ira. Nab. 
Berain 26.00 rig 
=) BOE 464 
ai ZA © 4. AOD 
— 48£ 466 
= 5O8 468 
Per. iil. 54 547 
aoe 55 54o 
Per. iii. 17* 586 
— 20! 589 
— 21™ 590 
— 32" 602 
paammesiy «60% 
= aida, Gig 
Agen O83 
_— 50° 620 


Phaophi 17 
Tybi 6 
Athyr 30 
Thoth 8 
Pharmuthi 29 
Mesore 17 
Mesore 6 
Epag. I 
Epag. I 
Epag. I 
Mecheir 27 
Tybi 3 
Mecheir 30 
Paiini 4 


Phamenoth 2 


4 10 





Dec. 21 
Mar. 9 
Jan. 29 
Nov. 9 
June 27 
Sep. 22 
Sep. 
Sep. 
Sep. 27 
Sep. 27 
Mar. 24 
Jan. 27 
Mar, 24 
June 26 
Mar. 23 


T2 


27 





3 24 
8 

8 40 
BRAS) 
I 

i 

a °T5 
6 

5 

° 

5 
Io 10 
° 

I 

6 


* In these Egyptian dates the hours are reckoned from sunset, or 6 P.M. 


of mean time. 


¢ Fasti Cath. ii. 413. Lunar observations, i. 


4 Tbid. Ibid. 

e Tbid. Ibid. 

f |bid. Ibid. 

& Tbid. ii. 409. Summer solstices, 

h [bid. ii. 412. Lunar eclipses, 

i Tbid. Ibid. 

k Thid. ii. 410. Autumnal equinoxes, 
1 [bid. Ibid. 

m Ibid. Ibid. 

n Ibid. ii. 409. Vernal equinoxes, 


° Ibid. ii. 


412. Lunar eclipses, 


P Tbid. ii. 410. Vernal equinoxes, 


9 Tbid. 
Y Thid. 


ii. 409. Summer solstices, 
li. 410. Vernal equinoxes, 
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From any one of these years the epoch of the first year of 
the first period is determinable to B. C. 330, Nab. 418, with 
this distinction only, that if the Julian date, corresponding to 
the Egyptian one, as assigned in this list, falls between mid- 
summer and the end of the year, the given year of the 
Callippic Period must be understood of that year ineunte, or 
current and incomplete; if between the beginning of the 
year and midsummer, it must be understood of the same 
year exeunte, or, though still current, yet nearly complete ; 
the most remarkable instance of which is that of Period 1. 
50, the date of the summer solstice observed by Aristarchus, 
June 27, B.C. 280; and that of ii. 48, June 26, B.C. 135, 
the solstice observed by Hipparchus: to both which we had 
occasion to refer before s. 

Besides these dates however, the reduction of each of 
which gives the epoch of the correction in terms of the Aira 
Vulgaris, B. C. 330, and therefore correctly ; five others , 
occur, the reduction of which, as they stand in the text of 
the Compositio at present, in the same manner as that of 
those produced above, would give the first year of the Cal- 
lippic AZra, B.C. 331, or B.C. 329, not B.C. 330: which 
consequently we must suppose to be one year in excess or 
in defect of the truth, and to require to be corrected accord- 
ingly. These five dates are the following :— 


Period. Nab. hem. BC: h. m. 
i. t55 (corr.54) 548 Mecheir 10 7 20 200 Mar. 20 1 204.M. 
ill. ¥32 (corr. 33) 602 Epagomene 4 6 146 Sept.27 0 A.M. 


— *33(corr.34) 603 Epagomene 4 12 145 Sept.26 6 a.M. 
— ¥36(corr.37) 606 Epagomene5 o 142 Sept.26 6 P.M. 
—%52(corr.51) 620 Epiphi 16 11 30 128 Aug.5 5 304.M. 





ii. Of the day of the month, B.C. 330, on which it 
took its rise. 


The calendar of Meton consisted of a solar as well as a 
lunar Parapegma; and there is no doubt that the calendar 


S Diss. iii. ch. i. v. vol. i. page 450. 

* Fasti Cath. ii. 412. Lunar eclipses, xii. 
(bid. ii. 410. Autumnal equinoxes, iv. 

x Ibid. — Ibid. v. 

y Ibid. -- Ibid. vi. 
Ibid. ii. 413. Lunar observations, — v. 
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of Callippus did so too, And as the epochs of these respectively 
were distinct in the former, so no doubt were they in the latter. 
To judge from the account which Geminus has given of each 
of these solar Parapegmata, there does not seem to have 
been any difference between them. The cardinal points at 
least in both must have been the same. And as that of 
Meton bore date from the summer solstice, so did that of 
Callippus from the first of Karkinon ; which was only an- 
other name for the summer solstice. And as Meton’s date 
of the summer solstice was June 27, so Callippus’ date of the 
first of Karkinon was June 27 also. The fixed and invariable 
epoch of each of these Parapegmata must have been the 
summer solstice. And that is confirmed by the fact, (to 
which we had occasion to appeal before® in illustration of 
the same conclusion,) that both the solstice observed by Ari- 
starchus, 152 years after that of Meton, and the solstice ob- 
served by Hipparchus, 145 years after that of Aristarchus, 
were dated alike im the proper year of the Callippic era ev- 
eunte; the former Period 1. 50 exeunte, the latter Period 11. 
43 exeunte: yet the former June 27 at midnight, B.C. 280, 
the latter June 26 at noon, B.C. 135. It follows that every 
solar year in the Callippic cycle (as every one in the cycle of 
Meton also did) bore date at the summer solstice, and on the 
same Julian date of the summer solstice, June 27. And con- 
sequently if it took its rise at midsummer, Bb. C. 330, its pro- 
per solar date was June 27, B. C. 330. 

With regard to any other kind of calendar, combined with 
this solar one, in the Parapegma of Callippus, analogous to 
the lunar one, combined with the solar calendar of Meton; 
lunar dates are extant in terms of the Callippic era, from 
the analysis of which it appears that two forms of the lunar 
reckoning must have come into existence i the same year, 
B.C. 330, and at the same time of the year, midsummer, 
each of them subject to the principles of a correction exactly 
the same with the Callippic: but one of them on June 28 at 
6 p.m. reckoned by the Attic rule, June 29 at midnight ac- 
cording to the Julian; the other June 30 at 6 pv. m. accord- 
ing to the former, July 1 at midnight according to the latter. 
One of these epochs however (that of June 30 at 6 P.M. or 


a Diss. ili. ch. i. v. vol. i. page 450. 
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July 1 at midnight), on examination, is seen to have been 
neither more nor less than that of the current year of the 
Metonic cycle, Cycle vi. 8, Heeatombzeon 1, June 30 at 6 p.m. 
or July 1 at midnight also. And as to the other, forasmuch 
as it is prima facie two days earlier than this, but in other 
respects the same with it, the first and most obvious conclu- 
sion concerning it is that this too was probably the epoch of 
the current year of the Metonic cycle simply corrected, in 
the manner and to the degree which at that time might be 
required by the circumstances of the case. 

Now there can be no doubt that, according to its own 
principles, at the distance of 102 years from the epoch of its 
own decursus, during which it had gone on without correc- 
tion, it must already have accumulated an error of excess, 
amounting to one day complete at least. There is no doubt 
consequently that the epoch of the 103rd year, Cycle vi. 8, He- 
catombzeon 1, required to be reduced from June 30 at 6 P.M. 
or July 1 at midnight B. C. 330, to June 29 at 6 P.M. or 
June 30 at midnight; and therefore, if the lunar epoch of 
the Callippic correction, properly so called, was purposely 
assumed at this time June 28 at 6 p.m. or June 29 at mid- 
night, it might have been taken from the lunar epoch of the 
current year of the vulgar Metonic cycle, simply corrected to 
some extent or other. 

The amount of the correction indeed, required at this time, 
it might be supposed, could not have been more than one 
day complete; whereas, if Callippus took his lunar epoch 
from the corresponding one of the Metonic cycle, he must 
have apphed to it a correction of two days: assuming it 
actually June 28 at sunset, or June 29 at midnight, instead 
of June 29 at sunset, June 30 at midnight. But in explana- 
tion of this it is to be observed, that the date of his corree- 
tion, in the decursus of the Metonic calendar, having been 
Cycle vi. 8, the epoch of that year in the vulgar cycle was 
per accidens one day more in excess than, even on the prin- 
ciples of the Callippic period and Callippic correction itself, 
at that period of its decursus, it ought to have been; the rea- 
son of which was that the seventh year of the Metonic cycle 
by rule had only five exemtile days instead of six, and the 
last two months of that year were both alike full months. 
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The epoch therefore of the 8th year in every cycle being ne- 
cessarily one day higher than the truth, the epoch of the 8th 
year of the sixth cycle would be two days higher than the 
truth; and Callippus, in assuming the epoch of the current 
year, to adapt it to that of his own correction, would have to 
allow not only for the excess accumulated in the decursus of 
the first four cycles or 76 years in general, but also for that 
of the seventh year of the sixth cycle in particular: and con- 
sequently to reduce the epoch of the current year not from 
June 30 at 6 p.m. or July 1 at midn. to June 29 at 6 P.M. 
or June 30 at midn., but to June 28 at 6 p.m. or June 29 at 
midnight. That this was de facto the amount of the cor- 
rection required by the Metonic calendar at this time, and 
that nothing less than ¢his could have reduced it again to the 
same agreement with the moon, as at first, is demonstrable 
from calculation at present; and might have been known to — 
Callippus at the time from observation also *. 

With regard to the other lunar calendar, which took its 
rise exactly at the same time as this; it appears to have had 
no object except that of simply applying the principle of the 
Callippic correction to the Metonic calendar of the time 
being, from that time forward. It assumed therefore the 
epoch of the vulgar Metonic cycle, Hecatombzon 1, Cycle 
vi. 8, as its own, without any preliminary correction ; provid- 
ing merely for its fixation ever after—so as not to advance 
beyond the limits thus prescribed to it, in the same years of 
the cycle at least. The perpetual epoch of this calendar was 
consequently June 30 at 6 p.m. or July 1 at midnight; as 
that of the Callippic, properly so called, was June 28 at 6 
p.M. or June 29 at midnight. There was two days’ difference 
between them at first ; and there would be the same, at cor- 
responding points of the decursus of each, ever after. 

The latter of these calendars, which was so much the truer 
to the moon, chronologers are agreed in ascribing to Callip- 
pus. The author of the former is doubtful. Perhaps how- 


B. €. 330. he) m8: 
Mean new moon June 28 13 29 40 m.t. Greenwich. 
June 28 15 4 36 m.t. Athens. 


* 





True new moon June 28 r 58 36  m.t. Greenwich. 
June 28 3,93 92 mt. Athens. 
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ever we shall not be mistaken, if we attribute it to Timo- 
charis; or though his right to the authorship of it should be 
considered questionable, (and the earliest date on record in 
terms of this correction is 35 years later than its epoch,) 
still, in our future references to it, we may be allowed to call 
it by his name: for he certainly made use of it, and almost 
all the observations which Ptolemy has recorded after him 
are dated by it; though he was not ignorant, as we hope to 
see by and by, either of the calendar of Meton, or of the Cal- 
lippic correction thereof. 


Secerion I1I.—On the intercalary rule of the Callippic Cor- 
rection, and its relation to that of the Cycle of Meton. 


We were told by Geminus?, that Callippus retained the 
intercalary rule of the cycle of Meton. Consequently the 
same seven years were intercalary in his cycle as in the Me- 
tonic: and the seat of the intercalary month, as often as it 
came in, was the same in each. And what held good in 
this respect of the correction of Callippus, held good of that 
of Timocharis also. But as each of these latter cycles took 
its rise in the 8th year of the current Metonic cycle, not in 
the first, and that year in the Metonic cycle by rule was in- 
tercalary, there was necessarily a difference between each of 
them, and the vulgar Metonic cycle, from the first, amount- 
ing to this; that the first year of each of these was a com- 
mon one, the corresponding one of the Metonic was an inter- 
calary one; the third year of each of these would be inter- 
calary, the corresponding year of the Metonic would be a 
common one: and so on, with the rest of the intercalary 
years in each, and the corresponding ones of the other; after 
the manner exhibited in the annexed scheme. 


» Supra, Diss. iii. ch. ii. viii. vol. i. page 510: cf. p. 517. 
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Scheme of the Intercalary years in the cycle of the Callippic Correction, 
compared with those of the cycle of Meton. 


Callippie. 


Metonic. 
Cycle i. 1. ci =e of) Cycle i. *viii. 
il. oe + ae ot ix. 
*Ui1, Xe 
iv. xT 
*y xi 
vi exe 
vil. XIV 
*vil. XV 
1bse0 *XVI. 
x XVil. 
*x] XVIll 
xii ae 5 *xix. 
SaaS ss 36 ie Cycle ii. i. 
XIV. ; li. 
RVeyok Ne ie 7 *i1. 
EVINON A, ale = i lv. 
XGVLIEE Me ae 4 st “Ai 
OIG do 5S ab fs vi. 
cork uel ae aa 3% Vil. 


It would be a necessary consequence of this difference, 
that though the names and order of the months in each of 
these Corrections might be the same with those of the 
months in the Metonic calendar, in every year alike; the 
epochs of the months in the former, in certain years, would 
be lable to differ from those of the months in the latter, 
by as much as thirty days: a circumstance of distinc- 
tion, to which, as we shall see hereafter, attention should 
by all means be paid, in comparing dates taken from either 
of these, with the corresponding ones of the Metonic ca- 
lendar. 

The result of these premises is, that the proper epoch of 
the lunar cycle of Callippus was Hecatombzon 1, June 28, 
at 6 p.m., according to the Attic reckoning, B.C. 330, the 
corrected date of the current year of the Metonic cycle, 
Period u. 27. Cycle vi. 8: that of the similar cycle of Timo- 
charis was Hecatombzon 1, June 30, at 6 pv. M., the date of 
the current year of the Metonic cycle itself. Having these 
data given, we have no difficulty in constructing two schemes 
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of four Metonic cycles, or one period of seventy-six years, 
respectively ; which, by simply applying to the last year in 
each the principle of the Callippic correction, as often as it 
might be required, would be competent to serve as the per- 
petual type or exemplar, one of the Callippic calendar, the 
other of that of Timocharis: and such schemes will be found 
constructed and incorporated with the rest of- the Tables, 
which accompany this part of our Work*. It remains to 
substantiate the truth of each, by the actual testimony of 
dates; which can be explained and verified only by means 
of one or other of them. ‘To this proof therefore we shall 
proceed, beginning with the calendar of Callippus. 


Secrion 1V.—On the Verification of the Callippic Correction 
by actual dates. 

i. Lunar eclipse, observed by Hipparchus at Alexandria, 
Call. Per. ii. 54°. Mesore 16: Kaé’ jv jparo pev exdeimew 1 
cern Tpd Hutwplov Tis avatoAjs, €rxatov b€ dverdAnpsOn Tpitns 
apas peons. 





h. m. 

Mean time according to Ptolemy, Mesore 16 7 0 

Distance from the epoch, or Nab. 1. B40 y. 345d. 7°. © 
Thoth 1. at noon. 

That is, to Nab. 4. Thothz, .e) .o 

Add 546 SA, gC 

547 346 7 © 


Cast off 330 
Date of the eclipse, Nab. 547  Mesore16 7 0 





* Vol. iii. Appendix, l'able viii. and Table ix. The Lunar standard of 
Callippus has not been handed down in so many words. It may be ob- 
tained however from the division of the number of days contained in one 
of his periods by the number of months. The number of days was 27 759, 
the number of months was 940; and the quotient of the former divided by 
the latter is, 

29d. 12h. 44m. 25-5328. 
Such consequently, according to the principles and assumptions on 
which his lunar period was constructed and digested, mnst have been its 
proper mean lunar standard. The Metonic standard similarly obtained, 
as we have seen, (supra, Diss. iii. ch. ii. iii. i. vol. i. page 483,) was 29 d. 
12h. 45m. 57:44083., 1m. 31-915 sec. greater even than the Callippic. 


¢ Magna Compositio, iv. x. Opp. i. 279. 
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Hence, h. m. hy mi 
B.C. 202 October13 0 o Nab. 547 Thothr o o 
Adda’ 94n0"'" | 6 Add S4n> 7 oO 
358 7 0 346 7 © 
Cast off 336 0 Cast off 330 
B.C. 201 Sept.22 7 o p.m. Nab. 547 Mesore16 7 se a 


With regard to the Callippic date of this eclipse, 


Period ii. 54, B. C. 201, Hecatombeon 1, June 11, 6 P.M. 
Cavus Pyanepsion, September 8, 6 p.m. Ex. 30. 








m,. s. 

Hence, September8 6 P.M. PyanepsionI oOo 0o 
Addvanavsnt Add’ srdorale 4a 

September 22 7 P.M. Pyanepsion15 I o 


The date therefore by this calendar was Pyanepsion 15 at 
one hour. By that of Timocharis, September 22 at 7 p.m. 
B.C. 201 answered to Pyanepsion 13 at one hour. Hence, 
though the calendar of Callippus has not been quoted in con- 
nection with this date, yet it is manifest that the specified 
time of the eclipse must have agreed much more exactly 
with the corresponding lunar date according to it, than ac- 
cording to that of Timocharis ; and much less according to 
that of Meton, Period iv. 4, Cycle xiii. 4, when September 22 
at 7 P.M. coincided with Boédromion 12 at one hour. 


i. Lunar eclipse observed by Hipparchus, Period ii. (55) 
o4: Mecheir 9. “Hp£aro 6é ris vuxtds, mpoeAOovoGv wpav € kat 
TpiTnoptov, Kal eFeAuTrev GAN ©. 


h, m, 

Middle of the eclipse Mecheirg 13 20 
Radical distance 547y: 158 137 20 
That is, to Nab; 1 hothei Ono 
Add 547 m5 8 44535) 20° 

548 159 13° «20 

Cast off 150 
Date of the eclipse, Nab. 548 Mecheir 9 13 20 





d Cf. the Introduction to the Tables of the Fasti Catholici, Part iii. ch. ii, 
sect. ili. p. 292. vi. NO. xi. 


y. iby Ue iis 

* The radical distance of the former eclipse was stated at 546 345 7 0 
Distance between the two eclipses, stated at E78 | 6 45 
Radical distance of the second Be os ~ §47 158 13 45 


® Magna Compositio, iv. x. Opp. i. 280. 
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BG.20r,, Octa 12 | 0 
Add T501003 

170 13 


Cast off 151 


B.C. 200 Mar. 19 
= Mar. 20 I 


For the Callippic date, 


Octaéteris, Type i. DISS. II. 
mi. he) ma; 
° Nab. 548 Thoth.1)7) 0. 'o 
20 Add 158 13 20 

20 159 13 20 

Cast off 150 
2of Nab. 548 Mecheirg 13 20 
20 A.M. 


we have 


Period ii. 54, B. C. 201, Hecatombzon 1, June 11, 6 P.M. 
B.C. 200 (Plenus) Elaphebolion 1, March 4, 6 p.m. 





Hence, h. 





m. hm. 

B.C. 200 March4 6 op.M._ Elaphebolionr o o 
Add, 155537, 20 Add, 715. 1.7, G20 

March 20 1 20 A.M. Elaphebolion16 7 20 


By the calendar of Timocharis, Period 11. 54, we should have 
obtained Elaphebolion 14, 7h. 20m., March 20, 1h. 20m. 
a.m. By that of Meton, Period iv. 4, Cycle xiii. 4, Elaphe- 
bolion 12, 7h. 20 m., March 20, 1h. 20 m. a.m. 


iii. Lunar eclipse observed by Hipparchus, Period ii. 55, 
Mesore 58. 











Ine» "ae 
Middle of the eclipse Mesore5 14 I5 
Radical distance BAT Y. 2940 004s sh 
That is, to Nabe: Thoth sono 
Add 547 334) E4015 
548 335 14 15 

Cast off 330 
Date of the eclipse Nab. 548 Mesore5 14 I5 

Se Geers ; i) Pe 

B,C. 201 Oct. 12. 0” to Nab. 548 Thothr o o 
Add 334 14 15 Add 334 14 15 
346 14 15 335 14 15 

Cast off 335 Cast of 330 
B.C;200° Sept.1a) a4) 15 Nab. 548 Mesore 5 14 I5 

=Sept.12 2 15 a.M.h, 


f Cf. the Introduction to the Tables 
of the Fasti Catholici, Part iii. ch. ii. 
sect. lil, p. 292. vi. No. xii. 

* Magna Comp. iv. x. Opp. i. 281. 


h See the Introduction to the Tables 
of the Fasti Catholici, loco citato, 
No. xiii. 
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For the Callippic date we have 


Period i. 55, B.C. 200, Hecatombeon 1 June 30, 6 P.M. 











(Plenus) Boédromion 1 Aug. 28, 6 P.M. 
Hence, h m, h. m. 
B.C. 200 August28 6 op.m. Boédromion 1 oO o 
Add BAU Esai Add 14, 78) 05 
Sept. 12. 2 5 a.m. . Boédromionis . 8 15 


By the calendar of Timocharis, Period 1. 55, B.C. 200, 
Boédromion 1 = August 30, 6 p.m. By that of Meton, 
Period iv. 5, Cycle xiii. 5, B.C. 200, Boédromion 1 = Sep- 
tember 1, 6 P. M. 


iv. Lunar observation of Hipparchus at Rhodes, Period iii. 
(52) 51: Epiphi 161, [epi tiv devrgpay dixoropov*, i. e. in the 
last quarter of the moon. 


h. m., 


Time, according to Ptolemy, Epiphiis 17 50 
Radical distance OLQ Ya Bia 170550 
That is, to Nab. 1 Thothi o o 
Add 619 Bid 27 BO 
620 ey Mysto) 

Cast off 300 
Date of the observation Nab. 620 Epiphiig 17 50 
le dent, lis Gan 
Ba. * 1205+ Sept; 24, 0. -O Nab. 620 Thoth sor 0 
Add Biel iG) xe) Add BEL Ve Wilys 150) 
338 17 50 die Sa 5° 

Cast off 334 Cast off 300 


B.C. 128 Aug.4 17 50 Nab. 620 Epiphir5 17 50 
=Aug.5 5 50 A.M. = Epiphi16 11 50 
from sunset. 


For the Callippic date we have 


Period iii. 51 B.C. 128, Hecatombeon 1, June 15, 6 P.M. 
(Cavus, Ex. 3,) Metageitnion 1, July 15, 6 P.M. 


i Magna Compositio, v. iii. Opp. i. 295. 
k Ibid. 295, 296. Cf. the Introduction to the Tables of the Fasti, Part i. 


ch. ii. sect. iii. iii, p. 178. Also Fasti Catholici, ii. 413. iii. v. 
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Hence, hee sm! He) 
B.C. 128. July1g 6 oOP.M. Metageitnion I oO 0 
Add 26. II 950 Add at Ti 50 

“Aug. 5 5 50 A.M. Metageitnion 21 11 50 


By the Callippic calendar consequently at the time of the ob- 
servation the moon was 21 days old. By that of 'Timocharis 
it must have been reckoned at the same time only 19 days 
old, and by the common Metonic calendar, Period v. 1, 
Cycle xvii. 1 only 17. 


v. Beginning of a lunar eclipse, observed at Rhodes, Pe- 
riod iii. 37, Nab. 607, Tuf) 8’ «is tiv y'! dpas € dpxopevns™: 
which Ptolemy explains to have meant both at Rhodes and 
at Alexandria, mpd év0 @pOv Katpik@v Tod pecovuKTiov. 





y. d. iy hii 
Middle of the eclipse 1 30 before midnight. 
10 30 from noon. 
Radical distance 606 121 10 30 
That is, to Nab. 1 Thothr o o 
Add 606 12 910 330 
607 122 OMS 
Cast off 120 
Date of the eclipse Nab. 607 Tybi2. 10° 30 
ie 2 h.) mm. he am, 
B.C. 142 Sept.28 o o Nab.607 Thothr o o 
Add 121-10 30 I2I I0 30 
14g 10 30 122 10 30 
Cast off 122 Cast off 120 


B.C. 141 Jan. 27 10 30"p.m. Nab.607 Tybi2 10 30 fr. noon. 
= Tybi3 4 30 fr. sunset. 
For the Callippic date we have 


Period iii. 37, B. C. 142, Hecatombzeon 1, June 19, 6 P.M. 


B. C, 141 (Plenus) Anthesterion 1, Jan. 12, 6 P.M. 
Hence, B.C. 141, hm. hom. 
January12 6 oOo P.M. Anthesterion I 0 0 
Add 15 4 30 Add 15 4 30 
January 27. 10 30 P.M. Anthesterion 16 4 30 
1 For the explanation of this phrase, un Cf. the Introduction to the Tables, 
see our Fasti Catholici, i. 155. vi. &c. 292. vi. No. xv. 


m Magna Comp. vi. v. Opp. i. 390. 
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vi. Conjunction of the moon and Pleiades, observed at 
Alexandria, by Timocharis, Period i. 47, Aunthesterion 8, 
Athyr 29, dpas y’ Anyovons°: reduced by Ptolemy to Nabon. 
465, Athyr 29, 6’ eis tiv dN’, apo y wpav Tod pecovuxtiou 
KalplkGv lonpepwwov b€ y Kal y” (3h. 20m.): Athyr 29 at 8h. 
40 m. from noon. 


h. m. h. m. 


B. ©. 2844 Nov. 2> a" “o Nab. 465 Thoth 1 “oa: o 





Add 88 8 40 88 8 4o 
= 99%" 18" 40 89 8 40 
Cast off 61 Cast off 60 
B.C. 283 Jan. 200 81) 40 7PeM. Athyr 29 8 40 


= Athyr 30 2 40 





For the Callippic date we have, 
Period i. 47. B.C. 284. Hecatombeon 1. June 29. 6 P.M. 
B.C. 283. (Plenus.) Anthesterion 1. Jan. 22. 6 P.M. 








Hence, h. m, h. m. 
B.C. 283. January 22 6 op.m. Anthesterion 1 0 0 
GS Fe. 528 40 Add AG 


January 29 8 4o p.m. Anthesterion 8 2 40 








By the calendar of Timocharis, Period i. 47, B. C. 284, 
Hecatombzeon 1 July 1 at 6 p.m. we should get Authesterion 
1 at O O= January 24 at 6 p.m. B.C. 283, and Anthesterion 
8 at 240= January 31 at 840 p.m.: two days too late for 
the Egyptian date, Athyr 29 at 840 from noon, Nab. 465. 
This date then was certainly taken from the Callippic calen- 
dar, B.C. 284-283. The moon having been new, by this 
calendar, January 22, was seven days 3 hours old, by it also, 
at the time of this observation. 

After this we meet with no more dates in the Magna 
Compositio which serve to verify or illustrate this calendar in 
particular. We shall now pass to the verification of that of 
Timocharis. 


Section V.—On the verification of the Correction of 
Timocharis by actual dates. 


1. Occultation of Spica Virginis by the moon, observed at 
Alexandria by Timocharis, Period i. 36, Elaphebolion 15, 


o Magna Compositio, vii. 3. Opp. ii. 21. Cf. Fasti Catholici, ii. 413. iii. iii. 
KAL. HELL. VOL. II. 10) 
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Tybi 5, dpas y' dpxouévns: which Ptolemy reduces to Nabo- 
nassar 454, Tui ¢’ els thy s’, Tpd 0 @pOv KatpixGy Te Kal ionpue- 
pier éyyiota Tod pecovuktiouP: 1.e. Nabon. 454 Tybi 5 at 8h. 
from noon. 


Radical distance 453y- 124d. 8h. 

el hm, 

That is, to Nabe Thothe i) Ono 
Add 453 124) (537, 0 

454 WAR fe) on ©) 

Cast off 120 

Date of the observ., Nab. 454 Ty Olesen oe ao 
2 = Tybi 6 2 Oo 





h. m. h. m. 


B.C. 295. November5 0 o Nab.454. Thoth rt o oo 





Add: 1247 8," <o £244 ,0), 50 
120: | iS [x0 125A al) 10 
Cast off 120 Cast off 120 
B.C. 294. March g 8 op.m.Nab.454.Tybi5 8 o 
. = Tybi6 2 o 





For the Attic date, calendar of Timocharis, Period i. 36 
we have, 

BC .205. Hecatombezon 1 July2 6 P.M. 

— 294. (Plenus) Elaphebolion 1 Feb. 23 6 — 





Hence he ees h, mm: 
B.C. 294. February 23 6 ovpv.m. Elapheboliont o o 
Add 14 92° Vo Add Tg! oye 70 


March Gg & opm. Elaphebolion 15 2 0 





By the Calendar of Callippus, Period 1. 36, B. C. 295-294, 
we should have, 


Hecatombzeon 1 June 30 6p.m. B.C. 295 
(Plenus) Elaphebolion 1 Feb. 21 6pP.m. B.C. 294 


Consequently Elaphebolion 15 at 2h. = March 7 at 8 P.M. 
—two days too early for the Egyptian date, Tybi 6 at 2h. 
Nab. 454, There can be no doubt then that this date must 
have been taken by Timocharis from his own correction. 





ii. Occultation of the most northernly star on the forehead 
of Scorpio (8 Scorpii or Antares4) observed by Timocharis 


% Cf, Fasti Catholici, ii. 413. iii, i. 
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at Alexandria, Period i. 36, Posideon 25 Phaophi 16, dpas 
apxovons*: reduced by Ptolemy to Nab. 454, Phaophi is’ «is 
TH 0, at 15h. 12m. from noon; i.e. Phaophi 16 at 15 12. 


h. m. h, m. 


Pae.2g5. Nov. 5° "oo Naby4gae Thoth ©" om o 
Nad 45-115. 12 45. winnie 
50 15 12 WG TG 12 
Cast off 30 30 
B.C. 295. Dec. 20 15 12 Nab.454. Phaop.16 15 12 fr. noon 
Deeny 2s Oe i2iAe Phaop.17 9 12 fr. sunset 


For the Attic date, by the calendar of Timocharis, Period 
i, 86, we have, 


Hecatombeon: July2 6 p.m. B.C. 295. 





(Cavus Ex. 21.) Posideon 1 Nov.276 — -- 
Hence, ae. cm: hsm. 
B.C. 2054. November.27,.)6.. 0.P..mM. = Posideonss. » 6), .0 
Add 2a 1. 13 24... Or 112 
December 21 3 12 A.M. =Posideon25 9g 12 





By the Callippic calendar, the same year, Posideon 1 fell 
two days earlier, November 25, at 6 p.m. There can be no 
question then that this date also must have been taken by 
Timocharis from his own correction. The true age of the 
moon however at the time of the observation would be that 
which was shewn by the Callippic; 25d. 9h. 12m.: conse- 
quently even then not too old to have been still visible. 


ii. Appulse of the moon to Spica Virginis, observed by 
Timocharis, Period 1. 48, Tvaveyievos rhs’ pOivovtos (Pya- 
nepsion 25), rod d€ Oo ry ¢’, at 930 from sunset ; reduced 
by Ptolemy to Nab. 466, Thoth ¢’ els rHv 7 at 3h. 7m. 30s. 
of equinoctial time after midnight: Nab. 466, Thoth 7, 15h. 
7m. 30s. from noon. 


bem: fs: yn ss 


B.C, 2833, (Now. 2' 0. io 0, Nab.466. Thoth x,) 0.0 .0 











Add 6 15 7 30 Gols y7 30 
Now.Sirg 79) So Thoth 7 15 7 30fr.noon 
Siri Dep aad Bo) AaM. — 8 9 47 30fr. sunset 





24. cf. Fasti Catholici, ii. 413. iti. iv. 
EB 2 
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For the Attic date, calendar of Timocharis, Period i. 48, 


we have, hic) een ees: 
Hecatombeon1 June2r 6 0 op.Mm. B.C. 283. 
(Plenus) Pyanepsion 1 Sept.17 6 0 oOo — = 





Hence, b. im: WW gin 
B.C. 283. September 17 6 © op.m. =Pyanepsiont o 0 o 
Add 24 9 7 30 24 9 7 30 


October 12 3 7 30A.M. =Pyanepsion25 9 7 30 


a whole month too early for the Egyptian date of the obser- 
vation. 

If we try the next month in this calendar the same year, 
Memacterion (Cavus, Ex. 15), we have, 





h. aS: h. m. S. 

October 17. 6 © opvp.M. =Memacteriont o o o 
Add 23 9 7 30 24 9 “788 
November 10 3 7 30 A.M. =Memacterion25 9 7 30 


still one day too late for the corresponding Egyptian date. 

And as this date cannot be substantiated in the present in- 
stance by the calendar of Timocharis, much less can it be so 
by the calendar of Callippus ; which gives Pyanepsion 25 at 
9h. 7m. 30s. the same year, October 10, 3h. 7m. 30s. a.M., 
and Memacterion 25 at 9h. 7m. 80s. November 8, 3h. 7m. 
30s. A.M. It is no wonder then that it has occasioned much 
perplexity ; and has even misled some of the most learned of 
modern chronologers in their endeavours to explain it. 

The truth is, that Timocharis, who (to judge from what has 
been left on record concerning him) appears to have been 
little solicitous about the calendar of which he made use, 
took this date neither from the Callippic Correction, nor yet 
from that which we have agreed to call by his own name, but 
simply from the old Metonic calendar, from which both of 
those had been originally derived, and which was still current 
im his time. That calendar (and that only) is competent to 
verify the date in question; as may thus be shewn. 

The epoch of this calendar, as continued in use without 
any alteration, from B.C. 432 to B.C. 283—from Cycle 1. 1, 
to Cycle viii. 17, (Period ii. 74,)—was falling July 19 at 6 
p.M. B. C. 283, and by the law of the cycle that year, Pya- 
nepsion was cavus, exemtile 18. We have then, 
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ei ag oat Hig) Oth Cycle. 

October 16 6 0 o B.C.283. =Pyanepsion1 o o o viii. 17. 
Add 23 9 7 30 24.9 7 30 
November 9 3 7 30 A.M. =Pyanepsion25 9 7 30 





We cannot desire a more complete explanation of the 
date. There can be no doubt therefore that it must have 
been taken, as we have said, from the vulgar Metonic reckon- 
ing of the time being. And as to its discrepancy from the 
same nominal date in each of the other two calendars, the 
Callippic and that of Timocharis; Cycle viii. 17 in the Me- 
tonic answered to Cycle iii. 10 in each of them; the former 
the year after an intercalation in the Metonic Cycle, the 
latter the year before one in each of the other two. 

There was this year consequently a month’s difference in 
the reckoning of the Metonic calendar and that of each of 
these respectively ; Hecatombeon 1 in the former falling July 
19 at 6 pe. M., in the calendar of Callippus, June 19 at 6 P.M., 
and in that of Timocharis, June 21 at 6 p.m. Hecatombzon 
in the old calendar was now corresponding to Metageituion 
in each of the others; and Pyanepsion in the former to Me- 
macterion in the latter: and we have already seen that Me- 
macterion 25 in either of them was much nearer to the 
Egyptian date than Pyanepsion 25, though it did not exactly 
coincide with it. 

The date of the observation in the Callippic wra (Per. i. 
48), is confirmed by a further statement, which occurs in 
Ptolemyt, that it was 12 years later than the observation 
recorded of Period i. 36 (No.ii.). And that this lunar date of 
Pyanepsion 25, Per. i. 48, could not have been taken by 
Timocharis from the same calendar which he appears to have 
been using previously, may be proved by comparing the 
date of this observation with that which we considered sect. 
iv. No. vi. Period i. 47, Anthesterion 8, Athyr 29, Nab. 465, 
Jan. 29, B.C. 283’. For it is clear that both these observa- 
tions, though made in different years of the Aira of Nabo- 
nassar, one Athyr 29, Nab. 465, the other Thoth 7, Nab. 
466, were made in the space of the same ten bac one 
Jan. 29, B.C. 283, the other Nov. 9, the same year. 


* Magna Compositio, vii. iii. Opp. ii. 25. ¥ Page 49. Art. vi. 
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Now the distance between these two observations in 
Egyptian time must have been 283d. 6h. 27m. 30sec. exactly, 
as may thus be proved : — 











eeeito eis GON iig sig -ce 
B.C. 283. January 29 8 40 0 Nab. 465. Athyr 29= 89 8 40 o 
Add 283 6 27 30 283, 6,27 30 
312 15 47.39 S12 20. J 3° 
Cast off 304 Cast off 365 
me sae er Nov. 8 15 7 30 p.m. Thothi7i15 978R0 


= 98 7 gaat Sie ates were sie 





Now by the Calhppic calendar, the interval in days from 
Anthesterion 8, Period i. 47, to Pyanepsion 25, Period i. 48, 
(allowance being made for four exemtile days) was 257 —4 or 
253 days; 1.e. thirty days, or one full month, less than the 
corresponding interval from Athyr 29, Nab. 465, to Thoth 7, 
Nab. 466, or from January 29, B.C. 283, to Nov. 9 the 
same year. It is certain then that if the Attic date corre- 
sponding to the Egyptian in this instance had been taken 
either from the Callippic correction or from that of Timo- 
charis, it must have been found given in terms of the month 
Memacterion, not of the month Pyanepsion. 

We will observe then on this subject further only, that the 
true age of the moon, at the time of this observation, would 
still be that which was shewn by the Callippic correction ; 
and according to that it would be 24d. 9h. 7m. 30sec. old, 
complete. For by that calendar we have— 





Hy Wie 8: h. ms. B.C. 
Memacterion 1 © © oO Periodi. 48=Oct.15 6 0 0 283 
Add BF ep Eeo 24°09) L4iego 
Memacterion 26 g 7 30 Nov. 9 3 FeQowe mw 








iv. There are yet three other dates, which Ptolemy has 
preserved, and which either were directly derived from the 
calendar of Timocharis, or are ultimately deducible from it : 
but they belong to the consideration of a different part of our 
subject, and therefore must be reserved for the present. 

We may conclude our remarks on these two corrections of 
the vulgar Metoniec calendar, with expressing our belief that 
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as both originated purely with the astronomers, so both were 
confined to them. There is no proof any where that either 
this calendar of Callippus, or that of Timocharis, became the 
civil calendar of any Grecian community whatsoever. No 
date is to, be met with at present, in terms of either, out of 
the Magna Compositio; and none is to be found there in 
terms of either, except in connection with some purely astro- 
nomical fact. The principle indeed of the Callippic correction, 
once having been made known, was very generally adopted, 
and applied to the regulation of the Metonic calendar in 
various instances, most of which will come under our notice 
hereafter. But this identical calendar itself, particular dates 
of which we have just been considering, was never adopted 
any where, except by the astronomers; not even at Athens, 
where it appears to have been first made public. It is certain 
in fact, howsoever extraordinary it may appear, and unlikely 
a priori, that at Athens in particular, where the Metonic 
calendar first appeared, when it had been once publicly 
adopted, it was never afterwards corrected. The last example 
is demonstrative that 48 years after the epoch of the Callip- 
pic correction itself, the original Metonic cycle was still in 
public use, and still identical with itself; and the review of 
Metonic dates, which we propose to institute in the next 
chapter, as low down as we have the means of tracing them, 
will prove in like manner that it was still identical with itself 


as late as the second or third century of the Christian 
Alira. 


Section VI.—On the personal history of Callippus and 
Timocharis. 


It would scarcely be proper to take our leave of this sub- 
ject, without some account of the personal history of the 
respective authors of these two corrections; though unfortu- 
nately it is but little that can be said about either, and still 
more so about Timocharis than about Callippus. 

Callippus appears to have been a native of Kyzicus; a 
little younger than Eudoxus, of whom we gave some account 
in the first part of the present work*, and shall have occasion 
to say something further in the course of this third part. 


* Fasti Catholici, iv. 124. sect. viii. 
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That is, though too young to have been the contemporary of 
Eudoxus himself, he was old enough to have been contempo- 
rary with those who had been his hearers and disciples ; 
under one of whom, Polemarchus, he is said to have studied, 
before he resorted to Athens, and there attached himself to 
Aristotle. We are indebted to the Scholia on Aristotle for 
almost all that we know of him; especially to those of Sim- 
plicius: from which we will subjoin some of the most import- 
ant of the passages, relating to him, which occur in them. 

i. Of yap wept Evdogov cal Kaddunzov, kal préxpt Tob ’Apioto- 
tédousY K,T.A.—iil. AvéAaBov yap Tept TovTwv TpoO avTod pev 
Evdofos kat KddAunmos, per adrov 6@ TroAcpatos?—ill. Kat 
mpOtos Tov “EAAijvav Evdogos 6 Kvidvos, ws Evdnpuds te ev Te 
devtépw Tis “AotpodoyiKns ‘fotopias ameuvnudvevoe, wat Sworye- 
vns Tapa Evéjuov toto AaBov, dyacOa A€yeTar TOV ToLovTwV 
tTo00ecewr, LAdrwvos, ds now Soory€evyns, TPOBAnwa TovTO ToLN- 
gapevov Tois Tepl Tadra eomovdaKdor, Tivwv vaoTEeHEc@v Oparev 
Kal TeTaypevonv Kijoccov Siav@by Ta Tepl Tas KWiTELs TOV TAQ- 
vapevov awdueva®* —iv, Elpntar cal Ot. mpa@tos Evdofos 6 
Kvidwos éwéBare tals bua TOL avediTroveGY KadoupEevov cpaipov 
bTobecect. KahAurmos be 6 Kugixnvos, MoAcuapy@ ovoyoAdoas TO 
Evidgou yvwpipe, kat per’ exetvoy eis AOjvas €hOwv, TO Apiotore- 
Neu cvykaTeBio, Ta IT Tod Evddfou etpedevTa ov To’ ApioToTeAet 
diopOovpevds Te Kal mpocavanAnpov >—yv. Evddé@ totvuy Kal Tots 
mpo avrod Tpets 6 Atos eddKeEL KivEeioOa KLVyoELS, TH TE TOV aTAa- 
vov opaipa amd avatohav ext dvopas oupTEptaydpevos, Kal avTos 
THY evavtiav (dd0v) d1a TOV SddEeKa CwdlwY GeEpouEvos, Kai TpiToV 
en TOO Oud peowy TOV Cwdiwr els TA TAGyLa TapeKTpEeTOpeEvos. Kal 


* Cf. 573. 16a. (ggi a. 16.): °O Neyer ToLodTéy eaTw* Ste of wept Avaka- 
, \ » A > , | A > A ‘ , 
yopav Kat Evdofoy roy aatpovdpov, tov Tldatwrikdy, (akpoatns yap yéyove 
I\dtwvos, kai tia Tov Evkdeldov a’rod dacw eiva,) kK, 7.4. De Eudemo, 
cf. 519. 38 b. Ex Asclepio, in Metaphysica: ’Aodoyodvrai d5é trép rovTov 
\ cal 2] a e , ©? s \ ~ 
Kal KaN@s arrodoyovvrat Ore ypawas (6 AptatoreAns) Tv Tapovoay mpaypa- 
relay erepev adtiy Evo To éEraipw airod T@ ‘Podia’ cira exeivos evdpure 
\ a \ c yy > a > \ , , apo 
pn etvat Kadov ws Ervxev ExdoOnvar Eis ToAAOVS THALKAUTHY TpaypaTeEiay™ EV 
T@ ovv péo@ Xpov@ erehevTNGE, kai SueOdpynody twa Tov BiBrtov. CF. 520. 
3-6 a: 580. 41 a. 


y Scholia in Arist. 472. 42 a. De Coelo, i. 269 a. 19. 
z Ibid. 497. Ia. Ibid. ii. 291 a. 31. 
a Ibid. 498. 45 a. Ibid. ii. 292 b. 24, 


+ 


iy Ibid, -- 27b, Ibid, ii, 293 a. 4. 
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yap Kal todro KatelAntro, €k TOU pi) KaTa TOV adTov del TéTOY ev 
Tais tpotals Tails Oepivais cal yepepwvats avareddewv —vi. Kad- 
Aimnos bE THY pev Oo TGV opaipGv Ti adriy erideTo Evdogw 4 
K,T.A.—Vvil. Evdnuos 6& cvvtopes totépyoe Tivwy awopevev 
évexa tavtas mpooberéas eivar Tas odatpas wero (sc. Kaddir7os). 
A€éyew yap adtov dyow ws elnep ot petakd Tpomdv Te Kal tonue- 
piav xpdvor tocobttov diapépovaw boov Ev«rjport cat Merwve 
eddKel, Od ikavas elvan Tas Tpels odalpas ExaTépw Tpds TO oS ELV 
Ta pawwopeva, Siva THY EmUpavopevny SnAovdTt Tats KiviTETW a’ToV 
avwpartlav &*, 

With regard to Timocharis, Ptolemy classed him with 
Aristyllus‘, as the authors of the oldest observations, among 
the Greeks, next to Meton and Euctemon, known to Hip- 
parchus and himself. We have seen that one of his observa- 
tions was dated B.C. 283; which would be the second year 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus, according to the canon of Ptolemy ; 
and there is another’ in the 13th year of the same reign, 
B. C. 272—Mesore 17 at 18 h. from noon, October 12 at 6 
a. m.—an observation of the planet Venus, the oldest of 
which there was any account. Neither Ptolemy however nor 
Hipparchus gave him credit for the accuracy of his observa- 
tions: as either ddécraxto. or émekerpyacpéevart. Hipparchus’ 
opinion of him may be collected from the following reference 
(which occurs in Ptolemy) to his treatise on the length of 
the year): Kal 61a rodro év T@ epi Tod Eviavatov peyeOous b70- 


* It is observable that in all the preceding passages, as often as the 
name occurs, it is written Kd\Aumrmos, not Kadurros. In Geminus and 
Ptolemy it is KdéAurmos, and each of these was an earlier authority than 
Simplicius and the other authors of these Scholia. But as these Scholia 
appeal to the writings of Callippus himself, and to those of his contem- 
poraries, Eudemus, and the rest, it is probable that they had his own 
sanction, and that of his contemporaries, for this orthography. For this 
reason, we have adopted it ourselves, though analogy would seem to re- 
quire Kadurmos. In Plutarch’s life of Dion, xxviii. &c. and in the Oratt. 
Greci, and in Aristotle’s Rhetorica, i. 12. 45. 29. the name is Ka\\urros 
too. 


© Scholia in Arist. 498. 35 b. De 
Ceoelo, ii. 293 a. 4. 

4 Opera, 1073. 32 b. Metaphysica, A. 
cap. 8. The number of spheres which 
he actually assumed was not 3, but 33: 
cf. 807. 29 a—808. 34 b. 

© Schol. in Aristot. 500. 25 a. cf. 


502. 5b—15b. 502. 48 b. 503. 1a. 
TloAcuapxos d¢ 6 Kulixnvds yvwplCwv 
mev avTyy paivetark, T.A. 
f Magna Compositio, vii. i. Opp. ii. 2. 
g Ibid. x. iv. Opp. ii. 245. cf. our 
Fasti Catholici, ii. 416. ii. 1. 
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riderar Ti mept rods bia peowv Tov (wdlwv TdAoVS yevowevyny 
kivynow" duord cer 8 Gyos ere xadatep Kal abrds yor, dva TO pajre 
Tas Thphoels TGV Tepl TOY Tysdxapw akontorous civat, mdvu Odo- 
oxepas elAnppevas, pare Thy €v TO mera€d xpdvw diadopavy ikavyy 
on yeyovévar mpos BeBatav karddnyw. The observations here 
alluded to were those of Spica Virginis', which are said to 
have suggested to Hipparchus the discovery, which has im- 
mortalized his name in the history of astronomy; that of the 
Precession. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Review of Metonic dates. 


Section I.—On the final end of the proposed Review. 


The final end which is proposed in this Review is the ge- 
neral illustration of the Metonic Calendar by particular dates, 
from B.C. 432 downwards ; and especially the proof of the 
following point: viz. That after the reception of this Calen- 
dar into public use, B.C. 425, it continued to be used at 
Athens, as low down as we can trace it, without any the 
least alteration. 

It would be a necessary consequence of this fact, that 
though true to the moon at its first publication, and its first 
reception, yet after the lapse of one period of seventy-six 
years from the epoch, it must begin to exhibit a difference of 
one day from the true lunar reckoning of the time, and of 
one day in excess, not in defect: and this liability so to differ 
remaining uncorrected, it must go on at the rate of one day 
more, for every fresh period of seventy-six years. This is 
that fact in the history of the Metonic Correction, which has 
hitherto escaped modern chronologers; and therefore we 
consider it so much the more incumbent upon us to establish 
it, by means of the present Review. And for this purpose 
we shall notice not only all such other dates as are calculated 
to throw light upon it, but more especally those of solar or 
lunar eclipses; because these are that class of dates, which 


i Vide Lib. iii. ii. Opp. i. 156. vii. ii, Opp. ii. 10-12: also our Fasti Catholici, 
ii. 413. iil. i. and iii, 460. 
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can not only be ascertained at present, for a given point of 
time, independent of testimony ad extra, but also, when thus 
ascertained, being compared with the calendar for the time 
being, supply the most unquestionable criterion of the amount 
of the Precession, (or difference of the calendar dates and the 
true lunar ones,) accumulated meanwhile. 


Srcrion I].—Review of Metonic dates, from Period i. 1, Cycle 
i. 1, B.C. 432, to Period x. 12, Cycle xxxvii. 12, A. D. 264. 





i. Period i.2. Cycle 1.2. B.C. 431-430. 
Ing) woes Re 
Hecatombeon 1 July 5 18 o o Cavus. Exemtile 18. 
Metageitnion I August 3 18 o o Plenus. 


Pingré )) eclipsed August 3. 16 o o Paris. B.C. 431. 
— 3 17 25 34 Athens. 

Date of the solar eclipse, noticed by Thucydides *, in the 
first year of the War, with the circumstantial addition of 
Novpnvia kata oeAnvnv: from which we inferred! that it did 
not happen on the Novpyvia according to the calendar. By 
the Octaéteric calendar, Period i. 2, Cycle i.2, Metageitnion 
1 at midn. fell on August 2 at midn.; by the Metonic, Period 
i. 2, Cycle i. 2, on August 4 at midn.: the former the day 
before, the latter the day after, the voupnvia cata oedjunv. 





ii. Period i.8. Cycle i. 8. B.C. 425-424. 
h. 


m. “Ss. 
Hecatombeon 1 June 28 18 o o Cavus. Ex.3. B.C. 425. 
fe) 


Elaphebolion 1 March 20 18 o Plenus. B.C. 424. 
h m s. y h. m. s. 
Elaphebolion ir 0 © Oo March 20 18 0 o 
Add 15 25 34 15 25 34 
Elaphebolion r 15 25 34 March 21 9 25 34 





Is th. Bh 
Pingré )) eclipsed March 21 8 o o Paris. B.C. 424. 
March 21 9 25 34 Athens. 


Date of the solar eclipse mentioned by Thucydides ™ in the 
chronological summer of the eighth year of the War, epi 
vovunviay : the first Metonic date of its kind after the adop- 


k ii. 28. 1 Diss. iii. ch. ii. iv. vol. i. 489. m iy. 52. 
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tion of the Correction into public use. Consequently, at this 
time true to the moon; which explains the reason why Thu- 
cydides does not add in this instance, as he did in the former, 


XX / 
KaTa oeANVHV. 


iii. Period i. 9. 
h 


Cycle i. 9. 


B.C. 424-423. 


m. 


Hecatombzeon 1 
Elaphebolion t 


July 16 18 o B.C. 424. Plenus. 
Marchio 18 o B.C. 423. Cavus. Ex. 3. 





hen h m. 
Elaphebolion 1 March io 18 oO 
Add 13 Add 12 


Elaphebolion 14 © Oo March 22 18 0 


Date of the ‘Truce, for one year, in the ninth of the War”. 
In the Lacedemonian calendar, Gerastius 12°, or rather (as 
we hope to sce hereafter) Gerastius 16. 








iv. Period i.10. Cycle i.1o. B.C. 423-422. 
h., Im. 
Hecatombeon 1 July 6 18 0 B.C. 423.:-Cacus. Ex. 9. 
Anthesterion1 Jan.28 18 o B.C. 422. Plenus. 
Elaphebolion1 Feb.27 18 o B.C. 422. Cavus. Ex. 21. 
h. m. s. he) ems: 
i. Anthesterion 1 © 0 O January 28 18 0 Oo 
— 20 17553) 10 as 201 a7 aes 
Anthesterion 30 17 53 18 February 27. II 53 18 


Eira Tov Oeoiaw €xOpov Buprodeyynv Maddayova 
nvix npeiabe otparnyoy, Tas dippds cuvyyouev, 


7 ceAnvn © e€edeurre Tas ddovs* 6 & HALos 
tHv Opvarnri® eis Eavtdv evOews Evvehkvoas 
ov pavely esackey tpiv ei orpatnynoet Kier P. 

It is commonly supposed the election, here alluded to, was 
the appointment of Cleon to the command against Sphacteria, 
B.C. 425. The scholiast must have been of that. opinion. 
He speaks of an eclipse of the moon, in Boédrowion, the year 
before (Ei StpatoxAéovs), and of an eclipse of the sun, on 
some occasion, when Cleon was being elected, (which could 
have been only B.C. 425—424,) before the date of the ITporepar 


n Thucyd. iv. 118. Atheneus, v. 59. 


© Thucyd., iv. 119. 
P Aristoph. Nubes, 581. 
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NedéAa themselves P: "Ezreud2) &kAeufis eyeveTo weAvNS TH TpO- 
Tépw erel, emt Stparoxdrcovs, Bondpomidvi— Exdeufis yap mAlov 
eyéveto kata Tiva TUXNY, KX€wvos xELpoTovoupevov. 

Now the year of Stratocles, Cycle i. 8, entered Hecatom- 
bon 1 June 29 B.C. 425. There was no lunar eclipse that 
year, later than this date, except that of October 9 at 6.30 
p.M. (Paris), Pyanepsion 15 (not Boédromion 15) in the Attic 
calendar ; nor any solar one, but that of October 23 6.30 P.M. 
(Paris), which could not have been visible at Athens. Nor 
do we see on what foundation this statement of a lunar eclipse 
prior to the ddacxadéa of the first Nubes could have rested, 
except the fact that there was one in the year of Isarchus, 
Sept. 28 at 9.0 p.m. Paris, B.C. 424, the Metonic date of 
which too was Boédromion 15. 

With regard however to Cleon’s appointment before 
Sphacteria4, Thucydides tells us it was only twenty days 
before his return with the prisoners". Now, if we trace 
the succession of events, from the invasion of Attica this 
year, (the seventh of the wars,) down to the reduction of 
Sphacteriat, the intermediate notes of time are not found 
to amount to much more than one hundred days; the begin- 
ning of which having been the invasion, at a time when the 
corn was still green Y, (consequently early in May *,) the end 
could not have been later than the middle of August Y: in 
the archontic year of Stratocles indeed, but some time in the 
month Metageitnion that year, not the month Boédromion. 

The truth is, the orparny/a here alluded to, as some time 
or other conferred upon Cleon, in spite of the omens which 
had concurred to denounce it as contrary to the approval of 
the gods, was not the temporary command to which he was 
appointed, B. C. 425, against Sphacteria, but the general 
command, to which he was appointed, B. C. 422, against 
Brasidas and Amphipolis. To none else was Aristophanes 
likely to have alluded in such terms as these. The former 
was too old an affair, B. C. 422, to be again paraded on the 
stage; particularly when so much had been said about it in 


p Ad Nub. 585, 586. t Ibid. 40. 

q Thucyd. iv. 28. Vv Ibid. 2. 6. 

tr Ibid. 39. ef. Plut. Nikias, vil. viii. X Cf. vol. i. 144 and 142. 
Shive 2: y Cf. Diodor. Sic. xii. 60-63. 
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the ‘In7mets, B.C. 423. It had been followed by too much 
success to have allowed even Aristophanes to speak of it as 
contrary to the will or sanction of the gods; and the 
Athenians themselves had marked their approval of it a 
second time, by voting Cleon, after his return, a crown of 
gold. But with respect to his second appointment, the 
case was totally different. Let us then consider under what 
circumstances that would probably take place. 

On the 14 Elaphebolion, March 18, B.C. 422, the late 
truce for a year would expire. The Athenians had already 
determined to send a large army to Thrace; and they were 
not likely to wait for the expiration of the truce before they 
took even the preliminary step of appointing a commander. 
Now, by the laws of Athens, the election of Szparnyol was 
bound to take place on one of the days of the Kvpuat éxkdy- 
cia.*, and in the Pnyx, the oldest place of assembly». The 
30th of the month was one of these days; and if an eclipse 
of the sun occurred when one of these elections was going on, 
the day of assembly must have been the 30th of the month. 

Now Anthesterion 30, Cycle i. 10, fell on Feb. 27, B.C. 
422; and there was actually on that day a solar eclipse, 
which must have been very considerable somewhere or other; 
and even though only a partial one at Athens, might have 
been such even there as to cause a visible diminution in 
the mtegrity of the solar disc, and the intensity of the solar 
light : to which Aristophanes may have alluded in the lines 
above quoted, 

Tv Opvarri® cis EavTov evOews Evvehkioas 
ov havety €acker ipiv ei oTpatrnynoee Kréwy * ¢. 


* The date of this eclipse in Pingré, for the meridian of Paris, is Feb. 
27, at 11 A.M. By our own Tables we have, 
B.C. 422. h. m. s. 
Mean new moon, Feb. 27 14 57 12  m.t. Greenwich. 
Feb. 27 16 32 18  m.t. Athens. 





True new moon, Feb. 27. 10 18 22 m.t. Greenwich. 
Feb. 27,, 11 53,18 .\m.t. Athens. 
The distance of the sun from the descending node was only about 5° 32’ 


z Schol. ad Equit. 1222. Platon. ii. 444: Critias, 155. 8: Pol- 
a Cf. Anecdota, 274. 19, and Hesy- lux, viii. x. i. § 32. 957: 
chius, Kupla ékkAnala. ¢ Ver. 585, 586. 


b Hesychius, Mvdéé. ef. Schol. in 
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There are difficulties certainly connected with the chrono- 
logy of the Nubes, and its different editions, which it would 
take up too much time to enter upon and explain here: but 
there is nothing inconsistent with the above conclusions. It is 
a mistake to infer from another allusion®, that Cleon was dead 
when the play was brought out; and there are other allu- 
sions to him in the course of the same play P, which clearly 
imply that he was still alive. In fact, the precise time of his 
death was about midsummer, this very year. These plays, 
the ‘Inzets, the Nepédar, the Sixes, were brought out in the 
following order; at the Lenza, B.C. 423, the ‘Imzeis, and at 
the Dionysia, the spérar Ne@edar; at the Lenea, B.C. 422, 
the S¢ijxes, before Cleon had yet been appointed to the com- 
mand in Thrace, and at the Dionysia, from 11 to 13 days 
after this appointment, the devrepar NepéAa.—which is the 
play extant at present, containing the allusion which we have 
just illustrated. 


h, m. h> ym 
i. Elaphebolion r 0 o Febv27 (48%00 B: ©.-422. 
Add 13 Add 13 


Elaphebolion 14. © o March12 18 0 


Date of the expiration of the truce, and of the resumption 
of hostilities in the tenth year of the war 4. 


42”: so that there must have been a great eclipse, somewhere or other, this 
day. Pingré indeed notes it as central, at sunrise, noon, and sunset, only 
for southern latitudes; but it does not follow from this, that it might not 
have been partial for northern latitudes, like that of Athens, 37° 58’ 8”. 
Tn the allusion to the moon, on the same occasion, 
9 cednun © e&€eure Tas 6dovs— 

the use of the imperfect tense, e€éAeure, is something observable. It im- 
plies that when the Athenians were electing Cleon, the moon also was de- 
serting her usual path in the sky. As soon as they began to elect him, 
she too began to shew her displeasure at it, by disappearing, or beginning 
to disappear. And this too is one argument that these proceedings were 
going on at the time of the lunar and solar conjunction. The moon in- 
deed is always invisible at the conjunction; but Aristophanes so represents 
the state of the case in this instance, as if she did not choose to be seen 
herself, rather than see the election of Cleon. 


© Ver. 549, 550. P Ver. 591 and 55. q Thucyd. v. r. 
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v. Period i. rr. Cycle i. 11. B.C. 422-421. 





Joby 8b 
Hecatombzon 1. June 25 18 0 B.C. 422. Cavus. Ex. 27. 
Elaphebolion 1. March 17 18 o B.C. 421. Cavus. Ex. 9. 


hy) ns hs) 05 
Elaphebolion 1 0 Oo March 17 18 o B.C. 421. 
Add 24 Add 23 


Elaphebolion 25 0 o April g 18 o 


Date of the fifty years’ truce, in the eleventh of the war’. 
In the Spartan calendar, Artemisius 27. 


vi. Period i. 19. Cycle i. 19. B.C. 414-413. 


Hecatombeon 1. June 26 18h. B.C. 414. Cavus. Ex. 18. 
Posideon B. 1. Dec. 20 18h. B.C. 414. Cavus. Ex. 27. 


5th of Posideon B. Dec. 25. 


Date of the winter solstice, (Aigon 1. Dec. 25 in the solar 
calendar of Meton,) B.C. 414; and consequently that of the 
mission of Eurymedon to Sicily, wept jAlov tpomas tas xel- 
pepwds’. The letter of Nikias was sent just before the close 
of the chronological summer t, the autumnal equinox, Sept. 
27. Kurymedon was returning, and arrived on the coast of 
Acarnania, when he fell in with Demosthenes, sailing to Si- 
cilyY: and he was sent in the spring* B.C. 413. 


vii. Period i. 20. Cycle ii. 1. B.C. 413-412. 








Hecatombeon 1. July 15 18h. B.C. 413. Plenus. 








Metageitnion 1. Aug.14 18h. — — Flenus. 
sem. 6:8: Me eels Tb 
Metageitnion 1. 0 0 o August 14 18 0 o 
AdG 03, 5. 6 5a 3+, 5 6°50 
Metageitnioni4. 5 6 50 August 27 23 6 50 


Pingré © eclipsed August 27 22 15 © Paris. 
August 27. 23 6 50 Syracuse. 


* Thucyd. v. 18, 19, 20, 25, 26. t vii. 8, 9. cf. Plut. Nikias, xix. 
_S vil. 16. 18. (cf. 10): Diodor. Sic. v Ibid. 31. cf. Nikias, xx. 
MIU OMMCh 2500: x vil. 20. cf. 15-17. 
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Date of the lunar eclipse, before the retreat of the Athe- 
nians from Syracuse ¥, B.C. 413; from which we ultimately 
deduce the date of the capture of Nikias, Boédromion 1, in 
the Attic, Carneus 27, in the Syracusan calendar’, Septem- 
ber 14, in the Julian, the same year. 


vill. Period i. 20, Cycle ii. 1, B.C. 413-412. 


Hecatombeeon 1, July 15, 18h. B. C. 413, Plenus. 
Posideon 1, Dec. to, 18h. Plenus. 





24 Posideon, Jan. 6, B.C. 412. 


The news of the disasters in Sicily, it is supposed by Thu- 
cydides 4, reached Athens before the end of the chronological 
summer, B. ©. 413; which, if understood of the consumma- 
tion of all by the final catastrophe, Sept. 14, this year, only 
13 days before the autumnal equinox, could scarcely have 
been possible. It would be inconsistent at least in other re- 
spects even with his own account». 

In fact, from the speech of Nikias¢, B.C. 415, it must be 
inferred that the time taken up by the voyage from Sicily to 
Athens, in the winter season, in these times was not less 
than four months: so that if all was over not earlier than 
Sept. 14, B.C. 418, the news to that effect could not be ex- 
pected to arrive before the end of the year. It is related by 
Athenzeus¢ that, when it did so, the people were in the 
theatre, witnessing the acting of Hegemon the zapedos in 
the Gigantomachia. The Acovio.a év dypois were celebrated 
in Posideon€ ; and as there is reason to conclude on the 27th 
of Posideon: and the 27th of Posideon, Period i. 20, Cycle 
ii. 1, actually fell Jan. 6, B.C. 412, very nearly four months 
complete from Sept. 14 the same year. 





ix. Period i. 25, Cycle ii. 6, B. C. 408-407. 





Hecatombeon 1, July 20, 18h. B.C. 408, Cavus. Ex. 30. 
Thargelion 1, May 11, 18h. B.C. 407, Plenus. 


25th of Thargelion, June 5. 


y Thucyd. vii. 50: Plut. Nikias, xxiii. 5 vii. 86, 87. 79 &c. Sevier 22); 
De Superstitione, viii.: Diodorus, xiii. dix. 72. Cf. Eustathius ad Od. A. 
12: Polybius, ix.19,1-4: Pliny, H.N. 326: 1420. 39. 

ii. Q. 229. e Cf. Theophrastus, *AdoAccxXia : 

z Plut. Nikias, xxviii. Hesychius, in Anvaiy: Scholia in 

Avil. 2=0. A®schin. cont. Timarch. 68. 5. Reiskiz. 
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Date of the return of Alkibiades, the HAvvripia’, an jyepa 
azoppas according to Xenophon and to Plutarch §. 





x. Period i. 26, Cycle ii. 7, B. C. 407-400. 





Hecatombeon 1, July 9, 18 h. B. C. 407, Plenus. 
Boédromion 1, Sept. 6, 18h. Plenus. 





Boédromion 15-23, Sept. 21-29. 


Date of the mysteries (nine days, Boédromion 15 inclusive 
to Boédromion 23 inclusive) celebrated at Eleusis, after the 
return of Alkibiades }. 





xi. Period i. 26, Cycle ii. 7, B. C. 407-406. 


Hecatombeon 1, July 9, 18 h. B.C. 407, Plenus. 
Munychion 1, April 1, 18h. B.C. 406, Cavus, Ex. 30. 


he) Sess bh. om. 4s 
Munychiont 0 o o April 118 0 o 
Add. 14 3°55 34 Aprilt4 3 55 34 


Munychion 15 3 55 34 April 15 21 55 34 


h m s&s. 
Pingré © eclipsed April 15 20 30 0 Paris, B.C. 406 
April 15 21 55 34 Athens. 
Date of the lunar eclipse, noticed by Xenophon, in the 26th 
year of the war. 





xil. Period i. 27, Cycle ii. 8, B. C. 406-405. 


Hecatombzon 1, June 29, 18h. B. C. 406, Cavus, Ex. 3. 
Pyanepsion 1, Sept. 25, 18h. - Plenus. 





Pyanepsion 26-29, Oct. 21—Oct. 24. 


Date of the Apaturia (Pyanepsion 26 inclusive to Pyane- 
psion 29 inclusive, as we hope to prove on a future occasion,) 
coincident with the trial of the Admirals, after the battle of 











Arginussee k: from which we 


f Hellenica, i. iv. 12: Plutarch, 
Alkibiades, xxxiv. xxxii. Of. Photius, 
Lexicon, KadAvythpia kat TMAvyrhpia : 
Hesychius, MAvytjpia : Hesychius and 
Photius, “‘Hynthpia: Anecdota Greca, 
269. 32. KadAAvov: Etym. M. Kadaur- 


may collect the date of the 


Thpia Kal TlAvyrhpic. 

& Locis citatis. 

h flellenica, i. iv. 20. 
Alkibiades, xxxiv. 

i Hellenica, i. vi. 1. 

k Tbid. i. vii. 8-38. 


Plutarch, 
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battle also'—not earlier than the autumnal equinox, Sep- 
tember 27, Pyanepsion 2: which would account for the 
stormy weather, alluded to at the same time™. At this 
trial Antiochis was the zputavevovoa vd}: and as the 
year was intercalary, the first three Prytanies would pro- 
bably have thirty-eight days each: and Antiochis would be 
the fourth. 

Order of the first four mpuraveiac. 

Period i. 27, Cycle ii. 8, B. C. 406. 


i. Hecatombeon 1, June 30. 

ii. Metageitnion 10, Aug. 7. 

iii. Boédromion 19, Sept. 14. 

iv. Pyanepsion 27, Oct. 22. Antiochis. 
Which is a very close coincidence ; as Antiochis must have 
entered only on the second day of the Apaturia. But the 
trial, though going on previously, would necessarily be sus- 
pended during the Apaturia; and Antiochis would be actu- 
ally in office when it was concluded. 





xii. Period i. 28, Cycle ii. 9, B. C. 405-404. 


Hecatombeon 1, July 16, 18h. B. C. 405, Plenus. 
Munychion;r, April 8, 18h. B.C. 404, Plenus. 


16 Munychion, April 24. 
Date of the reduction of Athens by Lysander, of the destruc- 


tion of the long walls, and of the close of the Peloponnesian 
war °. 


xiv. Period i. 29, Cycle ii. 10, B.C. 404-403. 


Hecatombzon 1, July 6, 18h. B.C. 404, Cavus, Ex. 9. 





Metageitnion 1, Aug. 4, 18h. Plenus. 
1 Hellenica, 1. vi. 28-38. narum, et morte Darii regis, et exsilio 
_™ Ibid. i. vi. 28. 35. 38. cf. Lysias, Dionysii Siciliz tyranni fuit. So like- 
Xl. 37: wise Orosius, ii. xvii. Both Justin 


» Plato, Opp. Pars i. ii. 120. 16. and Orosius have exsilio Dionysii Sici- 
Apologia Socratis: cf. Pars iii. 59. lie tyranni—as if he had been banish- 


15. Gorgias: Pars iii iii. 512. 15-22. ed this year. But this year, or at least 
Axiochus. Xenoph. Memorabilia, i. i. the year before, ineunte, or B.C. 406 
HG The INS ty Be exeunte, as we hope to see hereafter, 


° Plutarch, Lysander, xv. Cf. the was the date of the beginning of his 
Hellenica, ii. ii, 22-24. Thucydides, tyranny—we may presume then the 
v. 26: Lysias, xiii. 37: Justin. v.8. true reading in Justin should be initio, 
§ 7- De anno ante Ch. Nat. 404: In- not exsilio. Cf. Diodor. xiii. 96. 107. 
signis hic annus et expugnatione Athe- 108. 112. 


B2 
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h m s h m. 8. 

Metageitnion 1 0 © O August 418 0 oOo 
Add 29 16 55 34 29 16 55 34 
Metageitnion 30 16 55 34 Sept. 3 10 55 34 


By Pingré ) eclipsed Sept. 3 5 a 5 Paris. 
Sept. 3 10 55 34 Athens. 
Date of the solar eclipse before the reduction of Samos by 
Lysander? ; with which event Xenophon closes the history of 
the Peloponnesian war. The calendar was still sufficiently 
true to the moon; the date of this conjunction having been 
the rpiaxis at least, though not the vovpnvia. 


xv. Period i. 29, Cycle ii. 10, B. C. 404-403. 


Hecatombzon 1, July 6, 18h. B. C. 404, Cavus. Ex. 9. 
Posideon 1, Nov. 30, 18h. Plenus. 








xvi. Period i. 30, Cycle ii. 11, B. C. 403-402. 


Hecatombeon 1, June 25, 18h. B.C. 403, Cavus. Ex. 27. 
Boédromion 1, Aug. 23, 18h. Cavus. Ex. 30. 








Boédromion 1 oh. August 23 18h. B.C. 403. 
Add II Add to 


Boédromion 12. oh. Sept. 2 18h. 


Date of the end of the civil commotions before and after the 
expulsion of the Thirty ; and also of the celebrated dyvnoria 
of Thrasybulus 4, 

Before the commencement of this contest® the Thirty had 
been eight months in possession of power’; and they came 
into possession immediately after the capture of Athens, 
Munychion 16, April 24, B.C. 404%. These eight months 
probably extended into Posideon, Dec. 1-30. 

The battle in the Pirseus, the day after the arrival of 
Thrasybulus Y, took place on the fifth day after the affair at 
Phile*: and that was only two or three days after the occu- 
pation of Phile itselfy. The weather was fine when Phile 


P Hellenica, ii. iii. 4. Se Tbidviv. 2a.) Sia. tt. Clan he 
4 Plutarch, de Gloria, vii: Sympo- Vv Hellenica, ii. iv. 10-13. 

siaca, ix. 6. Cf. supra, Diss. i. chap- * Tbid. 5. 

ter ili. vol. i. 55. y Ibid. 2-6. Cf. Schol. ad Plutum, 


Yr Hellenica, ii. iv. 2. T147. 
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was occupied *; but a snow storm came on the night after 
the arrival of the Thirty therez—as might very well have 
happened either early or late in Posideon, that is, early or 
late in December. A fact too is mentioned by Clemens 
Alexandrinus® of the march from Phile to the Pirzus, four 
days afterwards, which would imply that it was made at a 
time when the nights were aoéAnvou: doeAjvov Kal dvoyxeupeplov 
TOU KaTaoTiuaTos yeyovdros: and that too would describe the 
first quarter of the moon of Posideon ; or possibly even the 
last. 

But though the contest probably began in this month, 
B. C. 404, it must have been protracted to the 12th of Boe- 
dromion. B. C. 403: and Isocrates» shews that one harvest 
time passed while it was still undecided; and Xenophon >» 
that the dialogue there recorded took place in the meantime 
too°. 

This year, B. C. 403, is remarkable as the archontic year 
of Euclides, a famous zpodecpia in Attic history in more re- 
spects than one®¢: but whether it entered as usual Heca- 
tombzon 1, Cycle 1. 11, June 26, that year, or some day 
later than Boédromion 12, Sept. 3, is doubtful. Xenophon 
tells us¢ that the year before, the year of Pythodorus, the 
year of the usurpation of the Thirty, was marked in the 
Fasti, ’Avapyia. 


* The number of the followers of Thrasybulus at the outset is repre- 
sented by Cornelius Nepos! at 30; by Aristides? at upwards of 50: and 
that is confirmed by Aristotle’. Phile or Phyle was 100 or 120 stades 
from Athens4. 


1 Vita, 2. A Cf. Diodorus, xiv. 32 ; Dem. xviii. 
2 Panathenaicus, xii. 271. 11. 47. Scholia in Aischinem, De Falsa, 
3 ii. 1429.96. Rhetorica ad Alex. 370. 4 R. 

re GE 
% Hell. ii. iv. 2, 3, 4. xx. 15: Aischines, ii. 81: ili. 236: 
a Strom. i. xxiv. § 163. p. 108. Dinarchus, i. 26: Diogenes Laertius, 
DExvien kins Vii. i. vi. 5. Zeno. 
bb Memorabilia, ii. vii. 2. ce See Mr. Clinton, in anno. 
© Cf. generally Lysias, x. 4. 27: 4 Hellenica, ii. iii. 1. 


xvi. 4: Isocrates, iv. 131: vii. 76; 
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xvii. Period i. 33. Cycle ii. 14, B. C. 400-399. 


Hecatombeeon 1, July 21, 18h. B. C. 400, Cavus. Ex. 2t. 
Boédromion 1, Sept.18, 18h. — — Cavus. Ex. 24. 





Boedromion 10, September 27. 
— 20, October iE 


These dates occur in Andokides zepi rév pvotnpiov’. The 
day after the Mysteries also occurs‘; which understood of 
Boédromion 21 would be October 8 ; of Boédromion 24 would 
be October 11. 

The year to which this oration belongs is determined by its 
own testimony’. It was three years after the return of 
the speaker to Athens; and that return after the re-esta- 
blishment of the Democracy and the ’Ayvnoria® : conse- 
quently the latter half of B.C. 403i. In the course of this 
time he had attended both the Isthmia and the Olympia, as 
’"ApxiOewpos, on the part of the Athenians; and each would 
be in course once between the winter of B.C. 403 and the 
Mysteries, B.C. 400. Twice also, at least, he had attended 
at the Mysteries *, without incurring any such charge as the 
present. The first of these occasions might have been that of 
the Mysteries, B.C. 402, Sept. 25 to October 3 inclusive ; 
the second, that of those of B.C. 401, Sept. 14 -0 22 inclusive. 
The third must have been the present occasion, that of the 
Mysteries, B. C. 400, Oct. 2 to October 10, out of which this 
action arose. 

For it appears! that by one of the laws, relating to the 
Mysteries, “Os av 07 ixernplay (ev TO “EXevowio™) yvotnplous— 
was liable to be put to death: and by another that the 
senate was bound to sit in the Eleusinium the day after the 
last of the mystical feriz, to receive an account Tepi Trav yeye- 
vnpéevov ’EXevoiv. On the 20th of Boédromion" Andokides 
was accused of the breach of the former law, and as soon as 
the Mysteries were over was put on his trial under the latter; 


® Oratio i. § 110 sqq. cf. § 121. ii. :) Lysias, vi. 11, 12. 32. 
f Tbid. 1113, 112. 121. kK Oratio i. 132. 

6 Ibid. 132, 133. 1 § 110, ITT. 

h § 140. m Cf. Lysias, vi. 4. 

' Cf. Vita (apud Pint. Decem Oratt. Be ne 
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but whether on the 21st of Boédromion, the day after the 
“Iaxxos, or on the 24th, the day after the [IAnwoxdn, does not 
appear *, 





xviii. Period i. 33, Cycle ii. 14, B. C. 400-399. 


Hecatombeon 1, July 21, 18h. B.C. 400, Cavus. Ex. 21. 
Thargelion 1, May 12,18h. — 499, Plenus. 
Skirrhophorion 1, June 11, 18h. — — Cavus. Ex. 6. 


Thargelion et May en7. 

Skirrhophorion 4, June 15. 
Probable date of the trial and condemnation of Socrates on 
the one hand, and of his death on the other®; and between 
these, his 70th birthday, Thargelion 6, May 18, reckoned from 
Thargelion 6 in the year of Apsephion, B. C. 468, as the 
first. 


xix. Period i. 38, Cycle ii. 19, B. C. 395-394. 


Hecatombeon 1, June 26, 18h. B.C. 395, Cavus. Ex. 18. 
Elaphebolion 1, March 18, 18h. — 394, Plenus. 


Elaphebolion 12, March 30. 


Hesychius P, ’Ezl Avodavtov 1d Oewpytixdy €yévero bpaxprj— 
7 . - ‘ fal i} la i I \ mn SS 
Harpocration 9: @®iddxopos 6€ év tH y' THs "ATOidos dyot, To de 
Oewpikov iv TO TPOTOV vopucey Spaxpy Tis Peas, 6Oev Kat Tovvoua 
Zdae ... PiAivos O€ ev Ti Tpos Lodoxdr€ovs kat Evpuaidov eixovas 
mep. EvBovAov A€yov dyolv ’ExAnjOn S& Oewpixdy Gtr tov Ato- 
/ < / + / BA >) \ / vA 
vuciov wnoyvev ovTav Ssieveysev EvBovdos eis THY Ovotav, iva 
mavres Eoptawot, Kal THs Oewplas pndels TOV TOALTGY aTOdEtTN- 
Tat, dv acdeveray tév Wiov—Eml Avoddvtov 70 Oewpntikov €eyé- 
/ B) \ X B} f i] 4 5) N Lote A ~ 
veto Opaypiyy emEl O€ En€oxE xadala TOTE ATO TOU depos OpaypyVY 
ait xadatev eréoxwatov*®. The Dionysia of Diophantus 


* With respect to the history of Andokides between B.C. 415, when he 
took so prominent a part in the affair of the Herme, and his return, B. C. 
403, cf. Lysias, vi. passim: especially 5-8. 24-29. 11, 12. 47, 48. 32: and 
Andokides, i. rept rév pvotnpioy passim: Plutarch, x Orat. ii.: Photius, 
Bibliotheca, Codex 261. p. 488. 


© Cf. Diss. i. ch. v. vill. vol. i. 189. t Suidas: Apayuy xada(@oa. cf. Par- 
P Apaxpi XaraCooa. cemiographi Greci, Zenebii Centuria 
4 Ocwpikd. cf. Suidas, Gewpicd: Oew- iil. 27. p. 287. Apaxunh xarAa(aoa, Mar- 
pixdy Kat Oewpixy: Photii Lex. @ew- mor Didascalicum, Corpus Inser. No. 


pikd: Oewpixdy Kal PewpiKn. 229. 
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must have been those of Cycle ii. 19, March 29-31, B.C. 894 
—a late date, and a time of the year when such a thing for 
the climate of Attica as an hailstorm was not to be expected. 
For this reason the dole of the dpaxmu7), now made for the pur- 
pose of free admission to the Oewpfa, yet distinguished by 
this coincidence, got the surname of the dpaypi) xadaéaa, 
the Hailing Drache. 


xx. Period i. 39, Cycle iii. 1, B.C. 394-393. 


INS NG Eh h. m. 8. 
Hecatombeon 1 0 0 o- July 16 18 o Oo B.C.390 Plenus. 
Add 28 17 25 34 28 17 25 34 


Hecatombzon 29 17 25 34 <Aug.14 II 25 34 








By Pingré ) eclipsed August 14 10 0 o Paris, 

August 14 11 25 34 Athens. 
Date of the solar eclipse *, two days before the battle of Co- 
ronea. The calendar was now getting oue day and night 
in advance of the moon; and the civil date of this eclipse 
was the deuvrépa pOivovros, instead of the rpuaxas, much more 
the vovynvia. This date is of great importance to the rule of 
the Pythian Games. It illustrates also the statement of 
Xenophon', respecting Agesilaus’ march from Asia to Greece, 
previously to the battle: which he tells us took up less than 
a month vy. This would have been strictly the case, if he set 
out from the Hellespont on or about the first of Hecatom- 
beeon, July 17, and arrived in Beeotia on the 27th, August 12. 
It would make little difference if Xenophon reckoned by the 
Spartan calendar, instead of the Attic. The first of Heca- 
tombzeon in that this year fell July 18, and the first of the 
next month, August 12, 

xxi, Period i. 40, Cycle iii. 2, B. C. 393-392. 
Hecatombeon 1, July 5, 18h. B. C. 393, Cavus. Ex. 18. 
Gamelion 1, Dec. 29, 18h. — 393, Cavus. Ex. 27. 

The appearance of a comet, some time or other, is noticed 
by Aristotle in the following terms: ’Eml 8 dpxovros ’ A@jvn- 


8 Hellenica, iv. iii. 1o-19. Plutarch, t Agesilaus, ii. i. 
Agesilaus, xvii. xviii. Cf. Xenophon, Y Cf. supra Diss. ii. P. ii, ch. ii. iii, 
Agesilaus, ii. 5—12. Diodorus Sic. xiv. vol. i. 369. 


84. cf. 82. 85. 
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ow Evxdéovs Tob Médwvos eyéveto koprrns Gotip mpos &pKtov py- 
vos TapnAt@vos, Tept Tpomds OvTos Tod HAlov XeELpepwvas *. 

There is no archon in the Tables at present of the name of 
Eucles ; though there are two of that of Euclides, B. C. 427 
and B. C. 403 of the common arrangement respectively : the 
former of whom might possibly have had the name of 
Eucles. Yet even in that case it would not follow that he 
must have been the Hucles of Aristotle. This Eucles of 
Aristotle is described by the name of his father; and it is 
not usual in references to the names of the archons to find 
any designation appended to them, besides their proper 
names, except there was more than one of the same name. 
In that case, the name of the archon may be found accom- 
panied with that of his father, or with that of the archon be- 
fore him. This is never the case when the name occurs only 
once, that is, there is only one archon eponymus of the name 
in question : and even supposing the name of the archon of 
B. C. 427—426 to have been Eucles, as it probably was, no 
other of the same name, before or after, is found in the 
Tables at present. Aristotle refers to other archons, in con- 
nection with similar phenomena, without any further designa- 
tion, viz.: “Emi ’Aorelov2, "Eat Nixowdxov2. In this instance 
only he does so with such an addition, as could have been in- 
tended solely to prevent his Eucles being confounded with 
some other person. 

Now as this comet appeared in the month Gamelion, on 
the one hand, yet at or near the winter solstice on the other; 
the first of Gamelion, at the actual time of its appearance, 
must have been falling at or about the winter solstice. In 
the calendar of Meton, the solstitial date was AZgon 1, De- 
cember 25; in that of Eudoxus, A2gon 4, December 28: and 
this latter was probably the date intended by Aristotle in the 
present instance ; the Meteorologica themselves having been 
written B.C. 356, the same year in which Alexander was 
born, and the temple of Diana at Ephesus was burnt down: 
and the Parapegma of Callippus (which he would probably 


x Meteorologica, i. 6. pag. 12, 2. cf. Z Meteorologica i. 6, 12, 17. 
Gaza de Mensibus, ix. Uranologium. MRIS 7S T85, Vite 
294 B. 
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have made use of had it been in existence) not having been 
published before B. C. 330. 

The comet therefore appeared in the month Gamelion, 
and some time at or about the winter solstice also ; that is, at or 
about December 28, or at least December 25. Let these 
two tests of the true time of its appearance be applied to 
each of those years in the Archontic Fasti which are marked 
with the name of Euclides, B.C. 427 and B.C. 403 respec- 
tively. The first of Gamelion, in the year of the first Kuclides, 
according to the old calendar (the only one then in use), fell 
on Jan. 12, B.C. 426; the first of the same month, in the 
year of the second, when the Metonic correction was now in 
use, fell on January 19, B.C. 402: the former fifteen days 
later than the date of the winter solstice, assumed to have 
been Dec. 28, eighteen days later if assumed to have been 
Dec. 25; the latter twenty-two days later in the one case, 
twenty-five in the other. Whether each of these archons then 
was called Euclides, or each of them Eucles, or the first was 
called Eucles and the second Euclides, the Eucles of Ari- 
stotle, in whose year the comet appeared, (both in the month 
Gamelion, and at or about the winter solstice,) could not have 
been the same with either. 

And indeed, with respect to the appearance of a comet, 
B. C. 427 or 426, or any year about that time, at all, it is 
very observable that Thucydides, though purposely enume- 
rating the various natural phenomena different from usual, 
which had coincided with some period or other of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, specifies earthquakes, droughts, famines, and 
pestilences, and, in particular, eclipses of the sun, Al ruxvdrepat 
Tapa Ta €x TOO Tp xpdvov urnyovevdpeva EvveBynoav », but says 
nothing about comets, which would have been most to his 
purpose of all, as still rarer and more remarkable phenomena 
of their kind; from which silence we think it may be reason- 
ably inferred that none were actually observed in the course 
of this war—none at least so near to its beginning as the year 
of Euclides or Eucles, B. C. 426, or so remarkable as that 
which Aristotle alludes to in his Meteorologica, and refers to 
the year of Eucles, the son of Molo. 


Dir, 23% 
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Now, such was the construction, and such the details, of 
the Metonic calendar, that there were only three years in 
every cycle in which the first of Gamelion could fall so close 
to the Metonic date of the winter solstice, or to that of 
Eudoxus, December 25 or December 28, as to justify this 
language in dating the appearance of the comet both in 
Gamelion, in the civil calendar of the time being, and at or 
about the winter solstice in the natural or tropical year. 
These were the second year of the cycle, in which the first of 
Gamelion fell December 29, at 18h.; the tenth, in which it 
fell December 30, at 18h.; and the eighteenth, on which it 
fell December 31, at 18 hours. In any of these years, a 
comet which appeared at the beginning of Gamelion, might 
be described as appearing also, [lept tpowas ovros Tod HAlov 
Xelepivds. 

If then we may assume that the names and succession of 
the archons from B.C. 432 to B. C. 395, the last year of the 
second cycle of Meton, are so settled in the modern tables 
as to admit of no change either absolutely or inter se, the first 
year of which the coincidence in question could hold good 
would be the second year of the third cycle, B. C. 393 to 
B.C. 392; in which the first of Gamelion fell December 29, 
at 18h. B.C.393. Now the archon of this year in particular 
has been mentioned by name by no ancient authority but 
Diodorus Siculus¢; and Diodorus is often chargeable with so 
much inexactness, not to say carelessness, with respect to 
the names and order of the Athenian archons, that his state- 
ments of that kind can never be considered decisive in a 
particular instance, unless they are corroborated by other tes- 
timony also. He gives ¢his archon the name of Demostratus ; 
and yet that name comes over again in his list‘ three years 
after, as the name of the archon of B.C. 390; and there his 
testimony is confirmed by extant inscriptions®. This coin- 
cidence of two archons of the same name, within three years 
of each other, would be unexampled in the whole list from 
beginning to end, as far as anything is known about it at 
present. 


© xiv. go. d xiv. gg. archons, four years asunder. Eubulides, 
e Corpus Inscript. No. 151: i. 238, B.C. 394: Demostratus, B.C. 390: 
239: Pars ii. Class. ii, Panathenaic Mystichides, B. C. 386. 
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That there has been some confusion respecting the proper 
name of the archon of this particular year, the reader may 
see from the Fasti of Mr. Clintonf. In our opinion this year 
did in reality belong to the Eucles of Aristotle, and in this 
instance his name ought to be substituted for that of Demo- 
stratus*. It is very observable that Aristotle called him the 
son of Molon. Now it appears to have been the rule among 
the Greeks, to give the eldest son the name of his grand- 
father}. If this Hucles then had a son, he would probably 
bear the name of the father of Eucles, Molon; and if Eucles 
was of the archontic age (about 41 or 42) B.C. 393, this son 
of his, Molon, might then be 11 or 12 years old, and there- 
fore himself too be of the archontic age 30 or 31 years after- 
wards. And it is remarkable, that just 31 years after B.C. 
393, viz. B.C. 362, the name of the archon is actually 
Molon f. 


* It is no objection that, according to Corsini (Fasti Attici, ili. 234.) 
Joannes Grammaticus, quoting the passage from Aristotle, added another 
designation to the name of this Eucles, Evx\¢ouvs rod Méd@vos, Tod pera 
Avdripov. ‘This further designation is not found in Aristotle. Diotimus 
however was the name of the archon next before Euclides, B.C. 427, and 
no doubt the reason of the addition was that Joannes took this Euclides 
of the tables, B. C. 427, to have been the Eucles of Aristotle. 


T Vota pater solvit, nomenque imponit avitum. 
Iphis avus fuerat. Ovid, Metam. ix. 707. 


*Eyo d€ tod mammov riOeuny Pedeovidny. Nubes, 65. 
Cf. eidwvos vids Stpeyiadns Kixvvydbev. Ib. 134. 


a > 4 
Qorep et dEyots 
“Immrovixos KadXiov kd& “Inovixov KadXias. Aves, 283. 


Lucian, i. 514. 17. 69. Contemplantes: Kal rovvoua rod marpos TiOéuevos. 
The rule in question is illustrated by Demosthenes, xliii. gg. in the case of 
Sositheus, who is there represented as giving his eldest son his own 
father’s name, and his next son that of his mother’s father: To pev 
mpeoButdt@ TO Tov TaTpds TOU e€“avTod dvoua Swciav, oomep Kat Sikardv 
€ott, kal aréOwxa TO TpeaBuTaT@ Todro TO dvopa’ TO SE per adToy yevoper@ 
TovT@ €O€unv EXBovAidny, dep jv Gvoua TO TaTpi TO THs pnTpos Tov maids 


, ‘ 
TOUTOU, K,T.A. 


t{ The Ecclesiazuse of Aristophanes (as it would be possible to shew) 
were probably acted at the Lena, B. C. 391—that is, those of the archon 


! Vol. ii. Introduction, p, xi. 


= 


ba J 


CH, G28, 2: Review of Metonie Dates. 
xxii. Period i. 43, Cycle iii. 5, B. C. 390—389. 


Hecatombeon 1, July 2, 18h. B.C. 390, Plenus. 
Thargelion _1, May 22, 18h. B.C. 389, Cavus. Ex. 27. 








Thargelion 7, May 29. B.C. 389. 


next to that of this year, B. C. 393, whose name in the tables is Philocles. 
It is much to be regretted that neither in the argument of this Play, nor 
in the Scholia upon it, is any mention found of the names of the archons 
before or after it. Marmora Didascalica are extant, which ascertain the 
names of Diophantus (B.C. 395-394) and of Nicoteles (B. C. 391-390), 
respectively. It is an observable coincidence however, that though the 
date of this play was very near that of the appearance of the comet of 
Aristotle, in the year of Eucles (if that was really B.C. 393-392), it was 
notwithstanding twelve or thirteen months later ; which may account for 
the absence of any allusion to such a phenomenon in the play itself. 

It is still more worthy of remark, that though Aristotle is the only 
authority for the appearance of a comet at or about the winter solstice, in 
the year of an archon whom he styled Eucles, the son of Molo, mention 
is made of a phenomenon of that kind, at the same season of the year, in 
the fourth book of the Morbi Vulgares, or’Emdypia, of Hippocrates. The 
reference to the phenomenon in question, in that book, is as follows: iii. 
523. 14: ‘HAlov yeumepivéwy tporéwy, dotpov ov opikpov, Teprty & VoTepov 
EKACT@Y TELT LOS. 

The learned have hitherto referred this allusion either to the year of 
Eucles, understood of that of Euclides, B.C. 427, or tothe year of Astei- 
us, B. C. 373 or 372. In our opinion it would be much more consistent 
with the chronology of the life of Hippocrates, as well as with the circum- 
stances of the appearance itself, to refer it to this year, B.C. 393. ‘The 
authorship of the fourth book of the Morbi Vulgares is a doubtful point. 
Galen however tells us the first and the third were unanimously attributed 
to Hippocrates, and the second, fourth, and sixth, almost as generally to 
Thessalus his son: cf. Opp. vii. 854. 8—855. 9. Hepi dvamvoias, ii. 8: 
ix. 859. 15. Tlepi xpuc. ny. ii. 4: 890. 11—89g!. to. ib. iii. 1: 913. 11-13. 
iii. 6: xv. rr. 5-8. Also Antyllus apud Stob. Florileg. iii. 322. ci. 15. 
We hope to see hereafter that though the date of this comet, B. C. 393, 
would not suit the age of Hippocrates at the time, it would be perfectly 
consistent with that of Thessalus, his son. 

It deserves to be remarked, that the words of the writer, Méumry © vore- 
pov exdoTwy vevopos, as they stand at present, authorize the inference that 
the appearance of the comet and the winter solstice both happened the 
same day, and the earthquake the fifth day after each. We may see 
reason hereafter to conclude that the calendar followed by Thessalus was 
that of Eudoxus, in which the winter solstice was dated Dec. 28 or 29. 
And that would be the very day of the appearance of the comet, if it 
happened on the first of Gamelion, reckoned from sunset, the night of 
Dec. 29, B.C. 393. 
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The fortieth birthday of Plato, reckoned from Thargelion 7 
B.C. 4288. In this fortieth year, and consequently some 
time between Thargelion 7, Cycle i. 5, May 29, B.C. 389, 
and the same day, Cycle in. 6, May 18, B.C. 388, he must 
have made his first visit to Sicily; as he tells us himself»: 
"Ore yap Kat dpxas els Supaxovoas eyo adixounv axeddov Ern 
TetTapdKovra yeyovas, Alwy eixe Ti HALKiay iv TA viv “Intapivos 
yéyove. He visited Sicily thrice; once in the reign of the 
elder Dionysius, twice in that of the younger: and it was 
on this first occasion, and at the instigation of Dionysius, 
that, when he left Sicily again, he was sold as a slave by the 
Lacedemonian Pollis to the AXginetze, who were then at 
war with the Athenians. The ancients add, that he was 
ransomed by Annikeris, of Cyrene, who touched at Aigina 
on his way to the Olympic games; which ascertains the year 
as that of Olympiad xcviii. B.C. 388, when the games were 
celebrated July 20-25. They have added also that Pollis', 
to whom Dionysius entrusted the execution of this scheme, 
was the same whom Chabrias afterwards defeated at Naxus, 
B. C. 376; and who perished at last in the earthquake and 
inundation which swallowed up Helike and Bura, B.C. 373, 
or 372 *. 

xxiii. The Magna Compositio™ supplies the dates of three 
eclipses of the moon, recorded by Hipparchus, ’A7w0 rév €x 
BaBvaAGvos d:akopicOeccSv, in terms both of the archontic 
year and of the Attic month. These we will briefly con- 
sider. 

The first was dated, “Apyovros ’A@jvno. Pavoorparov, pn- 
vos Hoceweavos: Nabonassar 366, ©8060 ks’ els tiv «KC, pera 
€ 2” (53) dpas Kxatpixas Tov pecovuxtiov, éwedy AoTOV av THs 
vukTos ijiepov ; Which Ptolemy, for the meridian of Alexan- 


* The genuineness indeed of the Epistles ascribed to Plato has been 
doubted ; but that doubt does not affect the chronology of this visit, to 
which this seventh Epistle may still be a competent witness. 


& Supra, page 31. 

h Opera, Pars iii. tom. iii. 427. 7: 
Epistol. vii. Tots Alwvos oixelots «,7.A. 

i Athenzeus, xi.116: Plutarch, Dion, 
iv. VY. xi. Xili. xvili.: Apuleius, ii. 160 b: 
De Habitudine, i.: Diogenes Laertius, 
iii, i. xiv.-xvi. 18-23: A.Gellius,xvii. 21. 


k Plutarch, Dion, v.: Diodorus Sic. 
KV. 2. 7. 

1 Diogenes Laertius, iii. 20: cf. Scho- 
lia in Aristot. 355. 47 a. Physic 
Ause. lib. ii. Cf. Corsini, Fasti Attici, 
lii. 303, 304. 

m iv. x. Opp. i. 275-279. 
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dria, and in equinoctial 
from noon. 


That is, to 
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Nab. 1 


time, reduces to Thoth 26, 18h. 


Lie ey 


Thoth 1 





OO 

Add 365 2a oka ers 

Date of the eclipse Nab. 366 Thoth 26 18 15 
h. m. h. m, 
B.C. 383 November 27 0 o Nab. 366 Thoth. to. “o 
Add BASIS) 18 25 18 15 
Becember 23° Gre, A= oe. Thoth 26 18 15 
= (2) Tek 


For the Attic date— 


Period i. 50. Cycle iii 


Hecatombeon 1 





.12. B.C. 383-382. Phanostratus. 


July 14 18h. B.C. 383. Cavus. Ex. 15. 





Posideont Dec.8 18h. — — _ Plenus. 
IR gene ie me 
Posideont o o Decs8 £18 “oe 
AA) (14 Eo Ke P4, o02\) 16 
Posideon 15 12 15 Deex29- 6 ro 





The second was dated the same year: “Apyxovros ’AOjj- 
vyot Pavoorpdtov, Vkipopoprdvos pnvos, cat’ Aiyuariovs d& Pa- 
vevod xd’ eis THY ke’: one hour after the rising of the moon: 
which Ptolemy, for the meridian of Alexandria, reduces to 
Phamenoth 24, 8h. 15 m. from noon. | 


That is, Nab. 1 


hs, om: 


Thoth 1 


©,0 
Add 365 2032 8 15 
Date of the eclipse Nab. 366 204 8 15 
Cast off 180 
Phamenoth 24 8 15=June 18, 20h. 15m. 


For the Attic date. 


Be€> 282; 


Period i. 50. Cycle ii. 12. B.C. 383-382. Phanostratus. 


Hecatombeon rt July 
Skirrhophorion 1 June 


h. 
Oo oO 
215 


m. 
Skirrhophorion 1 
Add’ “te 
Skirrhophorion 16 2 15 


© Cf. the Introduction t 


140/08 .h.,B. C, 383. Cavus. Exiag 


3 18h. B.C. 382. Plenus. 
h. m. 
June 3 18 o B.C. 382 
pect es 
June 18 20 15P 


o the Tables of the Fasti, 292. No. viii. 
P Ibid. No. ix. 
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The third was dated, “Apxovros "A@iynow Eddvopov, pnvds 
TlocedeGvos tod mpotépov, kat’ Aiyumtiovs Ow ts’ eis rHv uC’, at 
four hours from the beginning of night; which Ptolemy re- 
duces to Thoth 16, 10h. 30m. from noon, Nab. 367. 


That is, to Nab. 1 hoth mw ono 
Add 366 15 10 30 
Date of the eclipse Nab. 367 Thoth 16 10 30=Dec.12, 22h.30m. 


B.C. 382. 





For the Attic date. 
Period i. 51. Cycle iii. 13 (intercalary) B. C. 382-381. Evander. 


Hecatombeon1 July 3 18h. B.C. 382 Plenus. 
Posideon A.r Nov.28 18h. B.C. 382 Cavus. Ex. 9. 


h. m, hh. "0 


Posideon A. I 0 oO November 28 18 o 
Add Grseasge 14 4 30 
Posideon A. 16 4 30 December 12 22 304 


This archon, whose proper name is thus ascertained to 
have been Evander, in Diodorus" is Menander. He appears 
however, under his right name, in Demosthenes‘: and we 
consider it extremely probable that the twenty-sixth Oration 
of Lysias, which, though axéados, or destitute of the Procem 
at present, is entitled, “‘Yzép ris Evavdpov doxwacias, re- 
lated to the dox.wacia* of this very archon. For it was de- 
livered on the last day but one of the preceding official 


* Pollux, vill. vi. 881. 44: Aoxipacia dé Trois dpyovew emnyyeAXeTO, Kal 
Tois KAnpwTois Kat Tois aiperois, ett emuTnSevol elaw apxew EiTe Kal pH. 
This probation therefore must have been undergone between the time of 
their election, and that of their entering on office; and, to judge from what 
took place on this occasion, immediately after their election. Harpocration, 
Aokipacbeis’ Avxoupyos 8 ... y Soxipacia kata tov vopov, pnat, yivovrat, 
pia pev iy of T apxovtes Soxidfovra, érépa b€ iv of pHTopes, Tpity dé Hv ot 
otparnyol. Cf. Suidas, Aoxiuaceis. he first, no doubt, intended to try 
those who were to administer the law, and to execute justice; the second, 
to ascertain the fitness of those who claimed to advise the people, and to 
direct their counsels; the third, the competency of those who were to com- 
mand the armies, and to fight the battles, of the republic. 


4 Cf the Introduction to the Tables of the Fasti, 292. N°. x. 
x XV. 20, SURKIV TiS 7 
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year ', after the election of this Evander to some office, from 
which it was the object of the speech to set him{aside; the 
office itself being one on which he must otherwise enter the 
day but one after ¥, which would constitute him dpxor alone, 
i. e. émdvvpos, and give him a seat in the Areopagus*. The 
date of the speech on this hypothesis is determined to Skir- 
rhophorion 29, Cycle iii. 12, July 2, B.C. 382, the day before 
the ’Egirnpiay. Lysias was certainly alive at this time; if, as 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus tells us?, he died only in the 
year of Nausinicus, B.C. 378, or at the earliest in that of 
Nico, B.C. 379. 


xxiv. Period i. 55. Cycle iii. 17. B.C. 378-377. 


Hecatombeon 1 July 18, 18h. B.C. 378, Plenus. 
Boédromion 1 Sept.15, 18h. — — _ Plenus. 


Boédromion 19. October 4. 


Date of the attempt of Sphodrias to surprise the Pirzus4, 
and of his march from Thespie by night. It was defeated 
by the appearance of the Aaées pvorixal, when he had got as 
far as the Thriasian Plain, or Eleusis. Sodpiou roivuv torepov 
Spyndertos ex OnBdv jpkecay ai ddbes haveicar katacBéoat Tip 
vé\pav >, This fixes the attempt to the season of the My- 
steries, and to the fifth of the mystical feriz, Boédromion 19, 
the Aaurdéepy jpepa. The march consequently was made on 
the night of October 3; and as there was a lunar eclipse 
Sept. 30 previously, 7.30 p.m. Paris, the moon was only 18 
days old, and Sphodrias would have moonlight for the greater 
part of the night. 


xxv. Period i. 57. Cycle iii. 19. B. C. 376-375. 


Hecatombeon 1 June 26, 18h. B.C. 376, Cavus. Ex. 18. 
Boédromion 1 Aug. 24, 18h. — — _ Cavus. Ex. 21. 


Boédromion 1 oh. Aug. 24 18h. B.C. 376. 


Add 15 14 
Boédromion 16 oh. Sept. 7 18h. 
t § 8-10. 13. 30: 17-19. 26. tarch, Decem Oratores, xiii. Lysias. 
Vv § 8. a Hellenica, v. iv. 21. cf. 15, 16: 
x § liger y Plutarch, Pelopidas, xiv. 
WCiavolsisad. b Aristides, xix. 419. 9. Eleusinius. 
Z 


Lysias, 12, pag. 479. 1-5: ef. Plu- Cf. Plutarch, Agesilaus, xxiv. 
KAL. HELL. VOL. II. G 
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Date of the victory of Chabrias at Naxus¢: which Plutarch 
dates in one instance 4, Bondpoyrdvos Extn peoovvros ; mM an- 
other, on the tavaéAnvoy of that month *¢; in a third, on the 
"Extn emi d€xkaf: and that this was the true date, appears 
from Polyznuss, who shews that the battle was fought and 
won on the ddade ptara, the second of the mystical ferie, 
Boédromion 16. His text indeed, in the reading of the 
name of this day, is corrupt; but the true reading is easily 
recoverable from the corruption itself: especially when com- 
pared with Hesychius, in GAa dévvora. 

It appears from Xenophon ¢, that the object of this battle 
was to clear the way for the arrival of the wAoia ciraywya 
from the Hellespont at Athens, as usual; which the Lace- 
demonian fleet was intercepting between the promontory of 
Gerestus in Eubcea and Athens. This so far confirms the 
date, September 8; the corn-ships from the Pontus in parti- 
cular, as we saw supra}, being generally on their way home- 
wards about the beginning of that month. 


xxvi. Period i.58. Cycle iv.1. B.C. 375-374. 


Hecatombeon 1 July 16, 18h. B.C. 375, Plenus. 
Skirrhophorion 1 June 6, 18 B.C. 374, Plenus. 


Skirrhophorion 12. June 18 B.C. 374. 

Date of the victory of Timotheus at Leucasi, on the holiday 
of the Sxépa, Skirrhophorion 12 *, as we learn from Polyzenus'. 
This explains the allusion to the heat (kata) at the time of 
the battle. This victory, having been later than that of 
Naxus", B. C. 376, could not have been gained earlier than 
Skirrhophorion 12 B.C. 375, which would have been June 28, 
almost midsummer-day itself. 

* Note here, that Boédromion this year being cavus, the full moon 


(mavoédnvov) and the sixteenth of that month this year would be the same. 
See vol. 1. 505, note. 


© Hellenica, v. iv. 61: Diodorus, h Vol. i. 514 . 
xv. 28. 34, 35: cf. Aischines, ili. 223: i Hellenica, v. iv. 65. 
Demosthenes, xiii. 25: xx. 85, 86. 89, k Scholia ad Ecclesiazusas, 18: cf. 
go: xxiii. 237: Dinarchus, i. 76: Po- Thesmophoriazusas, 841. 
lyznus, iii. xi. Chabrias, § 11: Fronti- 1 iii. x. Timotheus, 4. cf. 12 ; 17.11. 
nus, i. xii. 12. Frontinus, i. xii. 11: ii. v. 47: Isocrates, 
d@ De Gloria, vii. xv. 115 sqq.: Cornelius Nepos, Timo- 
e Camillus, xix. theus, ii. 2. Diodorus Sic. xv. 36. 
f Phocion, vi. m Polyzenus, iii. x. 12. 


& iii. xi. Chabrias, 2. n Cf. Hellenica, v. iv. 61. 
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xxvii. i. Period i.g9. Cycle iv. 2. B.C. 374-373- 


Hecatombeon 1 July 6, 1h. B.C. 374, Cavus. Ex. 18. 
Munychion t March 27, 18 B.C. 373, Plenus. 


ii. Period i.60. Cycle iv.3. B.C. 373-372. 





Hecatombeon 1 June 24, 18h. B.C. 373, Plenus. 

Memacterion 1 Octob. 20, 18 B. C. 373, Plenus. 

Thargelion 1 May 15, 18 B.C. 472, Cavus. Ex. 21. 

These dates occur in Demosthenes, zpos TipdOeov®: the first 

"Ent SwxparidovP, the second "Ev ’Aoteiov4, the third Ew ’A- 
oteiov also": and they serve to illustrate the circumstances of 
that oration, and the personal history of Timotheus, from the 
time of the expedition against Mnasippus, in Corcyras, as 
low down as the year of Alkisthenest, B. C. 872-371, or even 
as that of Dyskinetus, B. C. 370-369, in which (as we learn 
from the Oratio in Stephanum ii‘) Pasio died; whose death 
is mentioned here *. 





xxviii, Period i.61. Cycle iv. 4. B.C. 372-371. 


Hecatombeon1 July 13, 18h. B.C. 372, Cavus. Ex. 24. 
Skirrhophorion 1 June 3, 18 B.C. 2771) Canus, 1x. 0: 


Skirrhophorion rt oh. June 3 18h. 
Add 13 Add 12 
Skirrhophorion 14 0 June 15 18 


Date of the Szovédai before Leuctray, June 16 B.C. 371. 





uxix.’ Period 1562. Cycle iy.g.0 B..C2371=970. 
Hecatombeon 1 July 2, 18h. B.C. 371, Plenus. 


Hecatombeon 5 July 7. 
Date of the battle of Leuctra, in the Attic calendar?. De- 
mosthenes contra Nexram®? dated both this battle, and the 
peace before it, Ez) @pacixdefdov; which was correct, as re- 
garded the battle, but slightly in error as regarded the peace, 
an event of the year of Alkisthenes, 15 or 16 days before its 
‘termination. 


© xlix. *§ 49, 50: cf. 81. and 59-72. 

PS 7uClan 52.) 0220105 Ty. y Plutarch, Agesilaus, xxviii. 

GES i 25 2) 72. Z Plutarch, Camillus, xix: Agesi- 
¥ § 31: 69. laus, xxviii. cf. Hellenica, vi. iv. 6: 16: 
S Xenophon, Hellenica, vi. ii. 4-11. Diodorus, xv. 52-55. 

IS Bite a ey Slix=40- 

Wexlivingnin 
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Between the truce so concluded at Sparta, Skirrhophorion 
14, and the battle, Plutarch reckoned the interval at twenty 
days: and as Skirrhophorion was an hollow month this 
year, if we add 20 to Skirrhophorion 14, and cast off 29 from 
the sum, it leaves the 5th of Hecatombzeon as the date of 
the battle: but if we add 20 to June 16, and cast off 30 from 
the sum, it leaves July 6 as the date of the battle, the 4th of 
Hecatombzeon for the time being, not the 5th. It is to be 
observed however that the date in the Beeotian calendar was 
Hippodromius 5», which, as we shall see hereafter, corre- 
sponded to July 6, just 20 days after the ozovéal, June 16. 
The date of the battle, no doubt, was first and properly the 
Beeotian one. 


xxx. Period i.65. Cycle iv. 8. B.C. 368-367. 


Hecatombeon 1 June 29, 18h. B.C. 368, Cavus. Ex. 3. 
Anthesterion 1 Feb. 20, 18 B.C. 367, Cavus. Ex. 15. 
Anthesterion 11-13. March 3-5 ~—iB..C.. 367. 


Date of the Lenzea at which Dionysius the elder gained the 
Prize®; from which we collect the date of his death, March 
or April this year also, and that of the commencement of his 
reign, 38 years complete before 4, B.C. 405. 


xxxi. i. Period i.66. Cycle iv.9. B.C. 367-366. 


Hecatombeon 1 July 17, 18h. B.C. 367, Plenus. 
Skirrhophorion 1 June 7, 18 B.C. 366, Plenus. 


ii. Period i.69. Cycle iv. 12. B.C. 364-363. 





Hecatombeon 1 July 14, 18h. B.C. 364, Cavus. Ex. 15. 
Posideon 1 Dec. 8, 18 — Plenus. 
The first of these dates occurs in Demosthenes ®¢, ’Ezi IToAv- 
¢jdov: the secondf’Ez Tiyoxparovs. The archons between, 
Cephisodorus, B. C. 366, and Chion, B. C. 365, are both men- 
tioneds. In this latter year (Period i. 68, Cycle iv. 11), which 
was intercalary, there would be a second Posideon. The 


> Camillus, xix. Tusculane, v. 20, 57: De Natura, iii. 
© Diodorus, xv. 71. 73. 74. 33, 81: Helladius, apud Photium, 
4 Cf. Diodorus, xiii. 96: 80:"91: The _ Bibl. Codex, 279. 530. 30 &c. 
Parian Chron. Epocha Ixiii: Ixxy. € xxx. 15. mpds Ovftopa a’. 
Hellenica, vii. i. 28: iv. 12: Diony- f § 15. B§ 17. 


sius Hal. Ant. Rom. vii. 1: Cicero, bh’ Cf. § 26, 27% 34: 36. 
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date of the oration itself is determinable: to three years 
after the marriage alluded to, in Skirrhophorion (Polyzelus), 
B. C. 366, June 7, 18h.—July 7, 18h.: that is, to some time 
before Skirrhophorion, in the year of Timocrates, Period i. 69, 
Cycle iv. 12, June 3, 18h.—July 3, 18h., B.C. 368. Cf. the 
Oration contra Midiam «, which throws further light on these 
things. 


xxxil. Period i.68. Cycle iv. 11. B.C. 365-364. 


Hecatombeon 1 June 25, 18h. B.C. 365, Cavus. Ex. 27. 
Skirhophorion 1 June 14, 18 B.C. 364, Plenus. 


Lew oss Hs TG aE 
Skirrhophorion t © 0 © Junerqg 18 0 oO B.C. 364. 
28 17 25 34 28 17 25 34 


Skirrhophorion 29 17 25 34 July 13° 11 55 34 
By Pingré ) eclipsed July 13 ib 30 0 Paris. 
July 13 11 55 34 Athens. 

Date of the eclipse of the sun before the death of Pelopidas, 
which happened as he was setting out on his expedition to 
Thessaly!; and in his thirteenth Boeotarchy™, the first hav- 
ing been that of the year after the recovery of the Cadmeia, 
B. C. 379 exeunte. There was no solar eclipse in the year of 
Timocrates, in which Diodorus dates his death", but this; 
nor any the next year, B.C. 363, but that of July 3, at 3.15 
A.M., too early to have been visible in Greece, and that of 
Nov. 27, at 9 a.m., too late in the year to have been that 
which preceded the death of Pelopidas. 

The calendar was now fast approaching to the end of the 
first Period of 76 years; and this eclipse is seen to have 
fallen on the 29th of the month, not the 30th or the Ist: i. e. 
it was already one day in advance of the moon. 


xxxiil. Period i. 70. Cycle iv. 13. B.C. 363-362. 
Hecatombeon 1 July 3, 18h. B.C. 363, Plenus. 
Skirrhophorion 1 June 22, 18 B. C. 362, Plenus. 

Skirrhophorion 12. July 4. 


Ge SYS BRST S 1 Diodor. Sic, xv. 78: 80, 81. 
k xxi. QQ-105. m Pelopidas, xxxiv. 
1 Plutarch, Pelopidas, xxxi-xxxv: » Diodor. xv. 81. 
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Date of the battle of Mantinea®; and also of the Skira in 
the Athenian calendarp. The harvest was ready about Man- 
tinea at this time; on which coincidence, see suprad. The 
attempt on Sparta before the battle was some days earlier’ ; 
consequently nearer the beginning of the month. Orosius 
dates it Intempesta noctes. Frontinus too implies that the 
march back from Sparta to surprise Mantinea* was made 
under similar circumstances ¢. 





xxxiv. Period i.71. Cycle iv. 14. B.C. 362-361. 
Hecatombeon1 July 22, 18h. B.C. 362, Cavus. Ex. 21. 
Metageitnion 1 Aug. 20, 18 Plenus. 





Metageitnion 24 = Sept. 13. 
_ 30 — 19. 
Both these dates occur in Demosthenes‘; and both, as we 
have shewn¥*, in reference to the same occasion. The most 
observable circumstance is that the corn-ships from the Pon- 
tus were expected about this timey: and that such must 
have been the time when they were usually expected, may 
be inferred from the date of the victory at Naxus?. The 
same fact is implied of the next year, Period i. 72, Cycle iv. 
15, Metageitnion 30, Sept. 7, after the expiration of Apollo- 
dorus’ term of service*. It appears from the same testimony 
that the departure of these ships was always some time before 
the heliacal rising of Arcturus> (Sept. 16). As a general 
rule then, it may be assumed that their arrival at Athens 
every year was, or should have been, the end of Metageitnion 
or beginning of Boédromion. 


* Epaminondas on that occasion made a march of 40 Roman miles in 
one night and by noon the next day. 


© Plutarch, De Gloria, vii: Hellenica, S iil. 2. 153. cf. Justin, vi. 7. 
vii. v. 14-27: Diodorus, xv. 84. 89. 82. sath ba [3- 

p No. xxvi. supra, p. 82. WIR Ee Uys 

q Vol. i. 163. X* Vol. i. 512 sqq. 

r Hellenica, vii. v. 9-21: Diodor. y 1. 6. 22. 
Sic. xv. 82-84 (cf. 78): 85. 88: Plu- t No. xxv. p. 81. 
tarch, De Gloria, vii: Agesilaus, xxxiv: a]. 19-22. 25. 


xxxv: Polybius, ix. 8. § 2-12. b Of. also xxxv. [o-14, 
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xxxv. Period i. 71, Cycle iv. 14, B. C. 362—361. 


Hecatombeon 1, July 22, 18h. B.C. 362, Cavus. Ex. 21. 
Munychion 1, April 13, 18h. B.C. 361, Cavus. Ex. 3. 


ema se Dey) Mew 8s 
Munychion I 0 0 0 Apnilr3 18 0 o B.C. 361. 
Add 29 22 6 50 28) |/22).0656 





Munychion 30 22 6 50 May 12 16 6 50 


By Pingré ) eclipsed May 12 15 15 0 Paris, B.C. 361. 
May 12 16 6 50 Syracuse. 


Date of the eclipse of the sun, predicted by Helicon of Kyzicus¢ 
at the time of Plato’s third visit to Sicily, in the reign of 
Dionysius the younger. His second visit therefore (in order 
to have come in the reign of Dionysius the younger) must 
have been made between the Lena, B. C. 3674, and the 
date of this eclipse, May 12, B.C. 361 *. 


* There was a solar eclipse also the next year, B.C. 360, May 1, at 
430 P.M. Paris; but we think it more probable the eclipse predicted by 
Helicon was that of May 12, the year before, than this of May 1, the year 
after: for we have little doubt that the prediction was made by means of 
the saros of antiquity ; and this eclipse of May 12, B.C. 361, was the first 
of the 28th cycle of the Egyptian saros (see our F. Catholici, iv. 107.) and 
might easily have been foreseen from that ; especially after the eclipse of 
May 2, B.C. 379, at 8 or 9 a. M. the first eclipse of the cycle before. 

Plutarch tells us (Dion xix.) the eclipse happened when Dion was in 
banishment; but Plato had not yet left Sicily again. The viith epistle of 
Plato (Pars iii. tom. iii. 437. 7-14.) gives us to understand that Dion was 
expelled in the fourth month after his arrival; which on this principle must 
have been more than four months before May 12, B.C. 361, at least. 
That epistle was written after the death of Dion, 480. 10: i.e. after B.C. 
354 or 353. It tells us also (477. 12.) that after Plato himself left Sicily 
he met Dio at the Olympic games (a fact stated by Neanthes of Kyzicus, 
apud Diogen. Laert. iii. 1. xx. § 25.) not necessarily the same year, but 
very probably the next, B. C. 360, which was actually Olympiad cv: when 
the games were celebrated July 1o—15. Diodorus Sic. xvi. 6. dates the 
banishment of Dion, B.C. 358 (Cephisidotus) which is two or three year’ 
too late. But he dates the commencement of the preparations for hi 
expedition the same year, and that may have been correct. 


© Plutarch. Dio xix. Of Helicon of pudore, xi. cf. De Genio Socratis, vii- 
Kyzicus recommendation to Diony- d No. xxx. p. 84. 
sius by Plato, see Plutarch, De Vitioso 
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xxxvi. Period i. 75, Cycle iv. 18, B.C. 358—357. 
Hecatombeon 1, July 7, 18h. B.C. 358, Plenus. 








Boédromion 1, Sept. 5, 18h. Cavus. Ex. 3. 
Boédromion 1 Sept. 6 
an 24 
Boédromion 26 1h. 30 


This date occurs in Demosthenes, De Corona’, and Corsini 
refers it to Ol. cv. 3, B. C. 358, during the siege of Imbrus, 
by Philip ‘. 





xxxvil. Period i. 76, Cycle iv. 19, B. C. 357—356. 


Hecatombeon 1, June 26, 18h. B.C. 357, Cavus. Ex. 18. 
Metageitnion 1, July 25,18h. — Plenus. 


13h dy eg eh Dee eT Ss. 
Metageitnion 1 © 0 Oo July.2F 18.0) .0,B. ©..957- 
Add 15 12 10.04 [5 2 10 34 





Metageitnion 16 2 10 34 Aug. g 20 10 34 

hi.) mo 8: 
By Pingré © eclipsed August g 18 48 0 Paris, B.C. 357. 
g 20 10 34 Athens. 








Lunar eclipse, when Dio was preparing to set out from 
Zakynthus, on his expedition to Sicily ; on the night, in fact, 
of the departure itself». Plutarch specifies on the same 
occasion other criteria of the time of the year; the dxyr O€pous, 
the Etesian winds still blowing, a swarm of bees, and some 
time (not less than twelve or thirteen days) before the heliacal 
rising of Arcturus:; the earliest date of which for the latitude 
of Athens, by the Metonic calendar, was September 6. 
These notes of time are consistent, and taken together deter- 
mine the commencement of proceedings in Sicily, which 


ended in the first expulsion of Dionysius, to September, 
B.C. 357 *. 


* Whether this expulsion itself took place B.C. 357, or 356, or 355, is 
doubtful. A®lian tells us (De Natura Anim. x. 34.) that when Dionysius 


€ xviii. 147. dorus, Xvi. 9. 
£ Fasti Att. P.i. Diss. viii. 16. p. b Plutarch, Nikias, xxiii. 
349. ef. Diodorus, xvi. 8. 6. i Dio, xxiii, xxiv. xxv. 


£ Plutarch, Dio, xxiii. xxiv. cf. Dio- 
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xxxviii. Period i. 76, Cycle iv. 19, B.C. 357—356. 


Hecatombeon 1, June 26, 18h. B.C. 357, Cavus, Ex. 18. 
Skirrhophorion 1, June 16, 18h. B.C. 356, Plenus. 


Skirrhophorion 15, July 1, B. C. 356. 





Date of the birth of Alexander the Great, in the Attic 
calendar ; Loiis 6, in the Macedonian*: an important date 
in the latter Calendar, as we hope to see hereafter. 





xxxix. i. Period ii. 2, Cycle v. 2, B.C. 355—354. 





Hecatombeon 1, July 6, 18h. B.C. 355, Cavus. Ex. 18. 
Skirrhophorion 1, May 27, 18h. B. C. 354, Cavus. Ex. 3. 





ii. Period ii. 3, Cycle v. 3, B. C. 354—353.- 
Hecatombeon 1, June 25, 18h. B.C. 354, Plenus. 


Hecatombeon 11, July 6, B.C. 354. 
— 12, July 7, —— 





These dates occur in Demosthenes, contra Timocratem! ; 
from which we collect that the month Skirrhophorion, there 
alluded to™, was the month so called of the preceding 
archontic year, and the two other dates", Hecatombzon 11 


evacuated the citadel of Syracuse on the first occasion, there were swallows 
with young ones there at the time, and that would be a note of the spring, 
at the earliest B.C. 356. ‘Hvixa d€ e&€dure tiv dxpomoAw To mpdtepov Ato- 
yuoios cvvavnyOnody oi kat ai veotrevovoar yeAtOdves exeibt, Kal euavtTevoyTo 
tiv emdvodov. The ancients assigned 38 years to the elder Dionysius, and 
12 to the younger, 50 to both. Cf. Diodor. xv. 73: xvi. 31. 71. Plutarch 
(Dion xxviii.) reckoned it 48 years from the rise of the tyranny of the elder 
Dionysius to the first expulsion of the younger; which would be true 
generally of the spring of B.C. 357, but not of that of B. C. 356 or 355. 
And it may be collected from Diodorus xv. 89. 82. (cf. supra, xiii. 103. 80. 
84.) 94, 95. that Philistus and Athanas, in consecutive histories, made 5 + 7, 
or 12 years, between the death of the first Dionysius and the expulsion of 
the second (cf. Diodorus xv. 73.), which would give the latter B. C. 355. 
Cf. Plutarch, Dio. xxxvil. xxxviii: Diodor. xvi. 15—17. Jerome in Chronico 
ad Ol. cvi. 1: cviii. 4: and cvi. 3. 


k Plutarch, Alexander, iii. Ulpian, 262. p. 288. 2. "Emel d€ eyyus 
1 Oratio xxiv. €a7. Ta Movabnvaia, kK, T.A. 
m § 1§-19. cf. 17. 134. 182. com- M xxiv. § 290-31. cf. 23 26. 33-37. 


pared with 29, 30-32. cf. Scholia of 56. 46. 47. 82. 
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and 12, belonged to the year next in course; the latter the 
date of the Cronia also. 

According to Dionysius of Halicarnassus®, the date of this 
oration was Evdnuos, 6 pera Atorysov—B. C. 358. But it 
appears from its own testimony to have been delivered in a 
Panathenaic year. The wd¢ucya, recited in it P, proves that 
much: ’Emt rhs avdiovidos mpoérns, évdexdtn ths mpuTaveias, 
’"Exuxparns etrev, O7ws av Ta tepa Odntat Kal H S.olKnots tkavy 
yerytat, kal et Twos évdet mpos Ta Tlavabjvata dioixnOn, Tovs Tpu- 
Tavels Tovs THs Llavdiovidos Kadioat vompobéras avpiov, K,T.A.: a 
proceeding forbidden by the laws on the 12th of Hecatom- 
bzeon, or the Cronia, and excused, or attempted to be excused, 
in this instance, simply by the fact that the Panathenza 
were near at hand’. Nor is it denied that the Panathenza 
were at hand; only that that was a reason sufficient for a 
breach of the law; Ovdse yap jv taddoumov odd ad.olKnTov 
ovdev". 

The Panathenza then were certainly at hand when this 
decree was passed; and the decree having been passed on 
the 12th of Hecatombzeon, the Panathenea must have been 
at hand soon after the 12th of Hecatombeon. If so, the 
Panathenzea Majora, celebrated on the 28th of Hecatom- 
bon ; not the Panathenzea Minora, celebrated every year on 
the 20th of Thargelion. The year of the Oration therefore 
must have been a greater Panathenaic year; and B.C. 354 was 
a year of that description—the first of the 54th cycle, rec- 
koned from the epoch of Hecatombzeon 28, B.C. 566—but 
B.C. 353 was not. Notwithstanding therefore the state- 
ment of Dionysius to the contrary, we cannot hesitate to con- 
clude that the true year of this Oration must have been B.C. 
304, not B.C. 353s. It appears from its own testimonyt 
that the accusation of Androtion had already taken place, 
and Dionysius himself dates that ém KadAuorparovtt, B.C. 355 
-354: and the case of Androtion and this of Timocrates 
were so connected, that if the former had come on under the 


° Epistola ad Ammeum, 4. 725. was 27 years old. He was 27 complete, 

DS aails G § 29. 30. and entered on his 28th year, Heca- 

Nig 32. Ch: 33: tombeon, B. C. 355. 

® Cf. A. Gellius, xv. 28. which dates t xxiv. 8-11: 143-147: 183-192: 
these ovations Kata ’Avdpori@vos, and 193-197. 


Kata Tiwoxparovs, when Demosthenes tt Ad Ammeum, 4. 725. I-10. 
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archon of B.C. 355, the latter would follow under that of 
B. C354. 


xl. Period ii. 5, Cycle v. 5, B. C. 352—351. 





Hecatombeon 1, July 2, 18h. B.C. 352, Plenus. 
Memacterion 1, Oct. 28, 18h. Plenus. 








Date of the month Mezmacterion, alluded to in the third 
Olynthiacx, when Philip was besieging the ‘Hpatov retyos in 
Thrace, and the Athenians decreed the expedition, which 
they afterwards abandoned, upon hearing that he was sick. 
For this was three or four years before the date of that 
Orationy, B. C. 349-348 ; consequently B.C. 852: confirmed 
by Olynth. i. 13, compared with Philipp. i. 13.6: 20-47; the 
date of which was B.C. 352-351. If so, the Athenians 
decreed their expedition some time in Memacterion (i.e. 
after October 29), B. C. 352, not too late to take the sea on 
an urgent occasion, yet quite late enough for the expedition 
to be readily abandoned, on the first specious reason?. 

The end of this year was then mentioned, and then the 
first three months of the following one—Period ii. 6, Cycle 
vi. 6, Hecatombeon 1, July 22, Metageitnion 1, August 20, 
Boédromion 1, September 19, B.C. 351. 
says Demosthenes, pdyis peta Ta pvotipia déka vais aneoTel- 
dare. The mysteries this year fell late; Boédromion 15-23, 
October 3-11, which might account for the smallness of the 
force with which at last they took the sea that year. 


Tovtov tot pnvos, 


v Plutarch, Demosth. xv. dates these 
three orations, kata “Avdpoti@vos, Kata 
Tiwoxparous, and kara ApiotoKparous, as 
consecutive, and when Demosthenes 
was 32 or 23 years old ; though when 
he was 28 or 29 would have been nearer 
the truth in the case of the first two. 
And even at the time of the oration 
kata “Apio-roxparous, if that was B.C. 
352, he must have been only in his 


31st year. 

x iii. 5. 6. 

Y Cf. xxxiii. 5. 29, 30. 33. a similar 
phrase. 

z Cf. Ulpian, Scholia, p. 35. Olynth. 
iii. ad 60. 3. pen. Schol. August. 29- 
23. Reiskii. cf. Diodorus, xvi. 38. Ari- 
stodemus, (37.) Olymp. cvii. 1. B.C. 
352—of Philip’s attempt to pass the 
Pyle, prevented by the Athenians. 
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xli. Period ii. 6, Cycle v. 6, B. C. 351—350. 


Hecatombeon 1, July 21, 18h. B.C. 351, Cavus. Ex. 30. 
Anthesterion 1, Feb. 13, 18h. B.C. 350, Cavus. Ex. 9. 








Anthesterion 1 Feb. 14, B. C. 350. 
Add__ito 9 
Anthesterion 11 Feb. 23 


Date of the Ajvaia, Avoriowa év Aiuvais, or “AvOeorypia, when 
Midias assaulted Demosthenes. The date of the expedition 
to Eubcea, and of the battle of Tamyne, is hereby deter- 
mined also?. Compare likewise Kara ’Apioroxparous >, which 
refers to the same expedition, and therefore must have been 
later than Anthesterion 11-13, B.C. 350, as indeed is im- 
plied by its own testimony®. The Oration IIpés Bowwrdv tood 
was later than Tamyne, yet not much later. 

The chronology indeed of these different orations is much 
perplexed®. The oration zpos Bowwrov trép mporxos®, which 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus dated three years after that zpos 
Bowwrdv trép dvoparosf, B.C. 3478, was in reality prior to it ; 
as appears from comparing them together!: and this latter 
having been later than the Anthesteria, B.C. 350, the 
former must have been earlier*. The oration contra Ari- 
stocratem, which refers to the expedition to Eubca as a 
recent occurrencei, must have been later than that. As to 
the oration contra Midiam, Demosthenes was 382 at the time 
when it is supposed to have been delivered‘; and he was 18 
complete, in the first month of Timocrates, Hecatombzon, 
B. C. 364: consequently 32 complete, in the first month of 
Apollodorus, Hecatombzeon, B.C. 350, 31 years and six 
months old complete, at the middle of the year of Thessalus, 


* The state of the case with respect to these two orations seems to have 
been this; That the action imép rod dvéparos had been entered, but not 
yet decided when the case wepi tis mporxds came on: cf. xl. 41-43: XXXix. 
16,17. 20: also xl. 13. 18. 20, 21. 41-43. 


“2 XX1) WIT 5 is) VO—31 2435 44: 72> & Cf. Corsini F. Att.i. P. i. Diss. 
84. 205-207. 222. 226.2. cf vol.i. 505. iii. 19. 137, 138. Ol. cvill. z. B.C. 


b xxiii. 228. 348-347. 

e Cf. 127-130: 138: 144. LE Cine. Ray Cini 3.0.06 « 
d xxxix. 16, 17. 20. i xxiii. 228. 

© Oratio xl. k xxi. 196. 


£ Oratio xxxix. 
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Anthesterion, B.C. 350. The’ occasion referred to in this 
oration! was clearly prior to Tamyne, and therefore to An- 
thesterion, B. C. 350*. 


xlii. Period ii. 8, Cycle v. 8, B.C. 349-348. 


Hecatombeon 1, June 29, 18h. B. C. 349, Cavus. Ex. 3. 
Anthesterion 1, Feb. 20, 18h. B.C. 348, Cavus. Ex. 15. 


Anthesterion 1 Feb. 21 B.C. 348: 
Add 15 14 





Anthesterion 16 Mar. 7 


Date of the civil zavcéAnvov, Anthesterion 16, the importance 
of which to the question of the order of the exemtile day in 
the cycle of Meton was shewn elsewhere ™. 


xhii. Period ii.9, Cycle v. 9, B. C. 348-347. 


Hecatombzon 1, July 17, 18h. B.C. 348, Plenus. 
Elaphebolion 1, Mar.11, 18h. B.C. 347, Cavus. Ex. 3. 


In Demosthenes, zpos Havraiverov, the plaintiff is supposed 
to have set sail to the Pontus in this month, ’Eai Ocod/Aov®: 
TIpaydévtwyv 8& tovtwv "EdapnBodiGvos pyvos emt Oeoidrov 
dipxovtos, éy® pev exmdéwy eis Tov IIdvtov evOds @OXOMND ? 
March 12—April 10: which accounts for his setting sail in 
this month. 





* It should be remembered that this affair with Midias was compro- 
mised, (cf. Plutarch, Demosthenes, xii: Decem Oratt. viii, Demosth. : 
Phot. Cod. 265. 492. 1. 37 ad dex.: Suidas, AnpooOevns) for 3000 
drachmez. The extant oration however was composed, as if for delivery ; 
and that too, soon after the spoSod7), or first hearing of the charge in the 
temple of Dionysos, after the Pandia (xxi. 2. 11, 12. 270-272.) when De- 
mosthenes gained a verdict against Midias: yet not before the end of the 
official year, B. C. 350, when he was elected senator, § 147. The actual 
publication of the speech after all might have been, as Dionysius dates it, 
"Emi KadAudxou, B.C. 349-348: Ad Ammeum, 4. 726. i2. 


1 204. 249. m Vol. i. 503. 0 xxxvii. 6. 8. 
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xliv. Period ii. 9, Cycle v. 9, B. C. 348-347. 


Hecatombeeon 1, July 17, 18h. B.C. 348, Plenus. 
Thargelion 1, May 9, 18h. B.C. 347, Cavus. Ex. 6. 


_—_—— 








Thargelion 1 May io _ B.C. 347. 
Add 6 5 | 
Thargelion 7 May 15 | 


Date of the death of Plato, on his 82nd birthday, reckoned 
from Thargelion 7, B.C. 428°. There was no sixth of Thar- 
gelion this year; consequently no birthday of Socrates, 
unless it was the seventh, the same day as Plato’s. More- 
over, if Plato died after a wedding feast, it must have been 
the night of May 14, or in the morning of May 15, this year. 


xlv. Period ii. 10, Cycle v. 10, B. C. 347-346. 
i. Hecatombeon 1, July 7, 18h. B. C. 347, Cavus. Ex. 9. 





Boédromion 1, Sept. 4, 18h. ——— Cavus. Ex. 12. 
Boédromion 1 Sept. 5 °° B. B.:34%. 
Add 14 13 
Boédromion 15 Sept. 18 


Date of the proceedings before the peace concluded with 
Philip, B. C. 346, coincident with the onovdal pvornpiovtidesP, 
sometime before Boédromion 15, Sept. 18, and after Boédro- 
mion 23, Sept. 26 *. 





ii. Hecatombeon 1, July 7, 18h. B.C. 347, Cavus. Ex. 9. 
Klaphebolion 1, Feb. 28, 18h. B.C. 346, Cavus. Ex. 21. 
Munychion 1, Mar. 29, 18h. Plenus. 
Skirrhophorion 1, May 27, 18h. Plenus. 








Elaphebolion 8 this year, March 8, occurs in Aischines4: as 
the date too of the Aisculapia, and that of the zpodywyr before 
the Dionysia. 


* According to the inscription, considered vol. i. page 42 n. these 
orovdai should have extended from Metageitnion 1, August 6, to Pyane- 
psion 10, October 13.. Whether that was the case, in the present instance, 
we cannot say. 


° Cf. supra, pag. 33. P eae li, 139-141. 145. Cf. iii. 62, 63. 
q iii. 66, 67. 
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Elaphebolion 18 and 19, March 18 and 19, both occur 
also"; the 19th the date of the peace now concluded at 
Athens with the ambassadors of Philip. 

Elaphebolion 24 and 25, March 23 and 24, also occur s. 

Munychion 3, April 1, occurs alsot: and all these dates, 
in both orations, refer to the proceedings at Athens between 
the return of the first embassy, which settled the prelimi- 
naries of the peace, B. C. 346, and the mission of the second, 
"Eml Tovs Spxovs ¥. 

The 18th of Skirrhophorion, June 9, occurs in Demosthe- 
nes, as the date of the return of this second embassy : the 
16th, June 12, as that of the éxxAnoia, after their return *: 
five days after that in sequence, Skirrhophorion 16-20, 
June 12-16: then the 21st, 22nd, 23rd, of the same month, 
June 17-19: then the 27th, June 23, the date of the as- 
sembly which they were holding in the Pireeus, on the fifth 
day after, when news arrived of the ozovdai concluded with 
Philip by the Thessalians, on the dydén @Oivovtos of Skir- 
rhophorion, Skirrhophorion 23, June 19¥, followed by the 
tidings of the occupation of Phocis, five or six days after, 
Skirrhophorion 27 or 28, June 23 or 242 *, 

The é&7 kai véa of Hecatombeon occurs also, but only in 
the text of a widiova quoted in that part of the speech*: 
and these are often in error, as they stand at present. The 
context restricts it to the same occasion as all the preceding 


* Demosthenes, De Falsa (xix. 64. 89. 122.), implies that there were 
four months complete to this occupation, from some earlier date; which 
must have been that of the mission of the embassy éz! rods dpxovs, and 
after Elaphebolion 30, March 29. Their absence on that occasion is esti- 
mated at three months (xviii. 38. cf. xix. 64.174): though there could 
have been only three months current, from Munychion 1, the earliest date 
of their departure, to Skirrhophorion 13, the date of their return. 


t iil, 62 seqq.: 68. (cf. 64.) 69,70, 


124. 146. 127 seqq- Demosthenes, 
Vilignj2~= 1Clotin 50.1046 (OG. 00-705) ills 


xix. 64. 164-171. 183. 186. 


Demosthenes, xix. 12. 14. 16, 17. 64. 
89. 157. 164. 

Ss AMschines, ii. 88. 95, 96. 98. (89- 
94). cf. iii. 73, 74, which -mentions 
only Elaphebolion 25, March 25. 

t Mschines, ii. 97, 98. 103-124. 136. 
cf. Demosthenes, xix. 18, &c. 64, &c. 
Gaza, De Mensibus, iii. 282 A-C. 

" Cf. Aischines, ii. rot, 102, 103- 


Wixixs 65-0 (cf 19. 27.) 


X 65. (21. 38 ) 
Y xix. 44-68. cf. 8-87. 89. 137. 
2 Ibid. 132 134-137. Cf. ARschi- 


nes, li. 100 sqq. 146-151. 

a Demosthenes, xvili. 36, 37. Cf. 
Corsini, F. A. i. P. i. Diss. iii. 13 sqq. 
p. 129-135. 
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dates between Elaphebolion 24 and Munychion 3: and the 
éyn wat véa of Elaphebolion itself, March 29, seems to have 
been actually meant. 

The 2lst of Mzmacterion occurs in another Widicpa? ; 
which is determined by the context to some time later than 
the occupation of Phocis, and the destruction of its towns 
(within 22 days after the occupation‘), but before the arrival 
of the epistle from Philip, which announced these facts to 
the Athenians’. The occupation having been dated Skir- 
rhophorion 27 or 28, June 23 or 24, the destruction could 
not have been later than Hecatombzeon 20 (Period u. 11, 
Cycle v. 11), July 16, nor the receipt of the news at Athens 
earlier than Hecatombzon 25 or 26, July 21 or 22. The 
above date consequently is probably to be corrected by Meta- 
geitnion 21, August 15¢ The date of the Heraclea* would 
be hereby determined, if the name of the month were known 
for certain, as later than the 21st of the month at least; and 
probably as the deurépa pOivortos f. 


xlvi. Period ii. 14, Cycle v. 14, B. C. 343-342. 


Hecatombzon 1, July 22, 18h. B.C. 343, Cavus. Ex. 21. 
Gamelion 1, Jan. 15, 18h. B.C. 342, Cavus. Ex. 30. 


Gamelion 1 January 16 B.C. 342. 


Add 24 24 
Gamelion 25 February 9 


A decree is quoted by Demosthenes, dated Gamelion 25, 
°Emt Xatpdvoov “‘Hyeudvos apxovros,...pudis mputavevovans Acov- 
tiéos: which certainly does not belong to the year of Che- 
rondas, Bb. C. 338-337. The reasons which it assigns are 
that Demosthenes twas tév év EtBola TéAEwy HAEvOEpaKer >— 
later than the attempts of Philip on the Peloponnese, B. C. 
343, yet before the march into Thrace (followed ultimately 
by the siege of Byzantium) in the spring of B. C. 342i. We 


b Demosthenes, xviii. 44. 46, 47. f Cf. xix. 137, 138, compared with 
¢ xix. O7. 134-137. 64-68. 
d xviii. 48-50. & xviii. ro4, 105. cf. 281, 282. 
© Cf. xix. 97, and Aischines, iii. 80: h Cf. § go. 
ii. 146. Corsini, F. A. i. Pars i. Diss. i § 108. 


ii. 15. p. 80. 
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may conclude therefore that the true date was probably Ga- 
melion* 25, "Emi [lvdoddrov, Feb. 9, B.C. 342 * F. 


xlvii. Period ii. 15, Cycle v. 15, B. C. 342-341. 


Hecatombeon 1, July 11, 18h. B. C. 342, Plenus. 
Gamelion 1, Jan. 4, 18h. B. C. 341, Plenus. 


Gamelion 7, January 11, B.C. 341. 

Date of the birth of Epicurus, according to Apollodorus!, Ol. 
cix. 3, Sosigenes, B.C. 342, Myvos TapndtGvos €Sddun, ereow 
borepov THs TlAdrwvos tedeuris Entra: that is, under the seventh 
archon from the archon of the year of the death of Plato, 
Theophilus. The tenth of Gamelion however, January 14, 
and the twentieth, January 24™, are also assigned as the 
dates of his birth. 


xlviii. Period ii. 16, Cycle v. 16, B. C. 341-340. 


Hecatombeon 1, June 29, 18h. B.C. 341, Plenus. 
Thargelion 1, May 20, 18h. B.C. 340, Plenus. 
Thargelion 24, June 13, B.C. 340. 
Date of the victory of Timoleon on the Crimesus" : important, 
as we hope to see hereafter, to the illustration of the Co- 
rinthian calendar. 





xlix. Period ii. 17, Cycle v. 17, B. C. 340-339. 


Hecatombeon 1, July 18, 18h. B. C. 340, Plenus. 
Boédromion 1, Sept.15, 18h. — — Plenus. 


Boédromion 16, October 1, B.C. 340. 
— 39, — 15> — — 


* That is, if Gamelion was really the name of the month; which is no 
more to be depended on in this instance than that of Hecatombeon, or 
that of Mzemacterion, just considered. 


t xvii. 281. Demosthenes says the decree, relating to the crown de- 
creed him for the events between the Theban alliance and Cheronea, 
B. C. 338. (cf. § 280.) was couched in the very same words as this of 
Aristonicus: and that must be decisive that this latter was older than 
B. C. 338 or 337. He calls the crown so decreed by Aristonicus (xviii. 
103.) the second which he had received up to that time. The decree 
before Cheronea would make the third at least (xviii, 281). That of 
Ctesiphon, later than both, the fourth. 


k Cf. also 98-100, B. C. 342-339. » Plutarch, Camillus, xix. Timoleon, 

! Diogenes Laertius, x. cap. i.ix. 14. | xxv-xxix.: Symposiaca, v. Problema 
ef. Suidas, "Emixoupos. ili. cap. ii. Polyznus, v. xii. Timoleon 

m Cf. Diogenes Laert. x.i. §x. 18: i. : Cornelius Nepos, Timoleon 2: 
Pliny, H. N. xxxv. 2. Diodorus Sic. xvi. 77-80. 
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These dates occur in Demosthenes °, the former in one W7- 
gicpa, dated éx’ dpxovros TloAvkAéous P, the latter in another, 
dated én NeoxAgovs a&pxovros 4, but both in the same prytany, 
(Hippothoontis,) and both in the same month, Boédromion. 
The context determines the time and occasion in each in- 
stance just before the Athenians and Philip went to war 
again, after the peace of B.C. 346, in the year of Theo- 
phrastus’, B. C. 340. 

In this case, Hippothoontis must have been the third Pry- 
tany; and the first three of the year must have entered as 


follows : 
i. Hecatombzon 1, July 19. 
ii. Metageitnion 6, Aug. 23. 
iii. Boédromion 12, Sept. 27. ‘ImmoGowvris. 





1. Period ii. 18, Cycle v. 18, B. C. 339-338. 


i. Hecatombzon 1, J uly 4, 18 h. B. C. 339, Plenus. 
Anthesterion 1, Jan. 30, 18h. B. C. 338. Plenus. 


Anthesterion 16, February 15, B.C. 338. 


Date of the appointment of Philip to the headship of the 
Amphictyonic Council, and to the command in the Sacred 
War's. 


ii. Elaphebolion 1, March 1, 18h. B.C. 338, Cavus. Ex. 12. 
Munychion 1, March 30,18h. — — _ Plenus. 


Elaphebolion 25, March 25, B. C. 338. 

Munychion 30, April 29, — — 
Dates, which occur in Demosthenes‘, in reference to the pro- 
ceedings between the Athenians and Philip, after his ap- 
pointment to the command of the Amphictyonic Council, 
and before the battle of Cheronea. 


iii. Skirrhophorion 1, May 28, 18h. B. C. 338, Plenus. 


Skirrhophorion 15, June 12, B. C. 338. 
— 16, June 13, — — 


Skirrhophorion 15, on the evening of which day, Skirrhopho- 
rion 16 ineunte, June 12 after sunset, arrived the news of the 


° Oratio, xviii. S Demosthenes, xviii. 200. (cf. 193- 
WAS) TAs Gq § 92, 93. 199.) Referred to a wrong archon, 
r Cf. xviii. go-96. 177: Dionys. ad Mnesithides, instead of Lysimachides. 
Ammeum, xi. 740. 8-12. 741.1-742.3: ef. Aischines, ili. 130. 
Diodor. xvi. 77. t xviii. 209-212. cf. Diodor. xvi. 84. 
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occupation of Elatea by Philipvy. The next day, Skirrho- 
phorion 16, June 13, the assembly, arising out of this intelli- 
gence*. The occupation (three days at least beforeY) was pro- 
bably Skirrhophorion 11, June 8, or Skirrhophorion 12, June 9. 





li. Period ii. 19, Cycle v. 19, B. C. 338-337. 


i. Hecatombeon 1, June 27, 18h. B.C. 338, Cavus. Ex. 18. 
Metageitnion 1, July 26,18h. — — Plenus. 


Metageitnion 7, August 2, B.C. 338. 
Date of the battle of Cheronea in Greece2, and of the death 
of Archidamus in Italy*. The date of the death of Isocrates 


(at 98 years of age), a few days later *, is hereby determined 
also, 





i. Thargelion 1, May 17, 18h. B, C. 337, Plenus. 
Thargelion 29, June 15. 
Skirrhophorion 1, June 16, 18h. B. C. 337, Plenus. 
Skirrhophorion 2, June 18. 7 
— 3, June 19. 
All these dates occur in the decree recited by A¢schines¢ ; 


and if the year was truly that of Cherondas, in the last two 
months of his year. 


lii. Period ii. 20, Cycle vi. 1, B. C. 337-336. 


i. Hecatombeon 1, July 16, 18h. B.C. 337, Plenus. 
Pyanepsion 1, Oct.13, 18h. — — Plenus. 


Pyanepsion 22, November 4, B. C. 337. 
Date of the decree of Ctesiphon, in honour of Demosthenes, 
* Not more than seven at the utmost, if, as Plutarch relates (Dec. Oratt. 
iv.), he died after an abstinence from food for four days—the first of 


them the day of the arrival of the news of the battle—which could not 
have been more than two or three days at the utmost later than Metag. 7. 


Vv xviii. 218. b Pausanias, i. xviii. 7: Plutarch, 


X 218, 219. 232. 

Y § 245. 247. 248. 

z Plutarch, Camillus, xix.: Diodorus, 
xvi. 85, 86. 88: Lycurgus, i. 16 sqq. 

a Plutarch, Camillus, xix.: Diodorus, 
xvi. 88. 63. 


Decem Oratores, iv.: Photius, Bibl. 
Codex 260. 487. 39. 

¢ iii. 27. Cf. Demosthenes, xviii 309: 
Gaza, iv. 283 C. Cf. Corsini Fasti At- 
tici, i, Part i. 358. Diss. viii. 23. of the 
year of Cheerondas. 
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out of which arose the Action de Corona‘; ascribed to a 
wrong archon, Euthycles, instead of Phrynichus. 





ii. Elaphebolion 1, March ro, 18h. B. C. 336, Cavus. Ex. 12. 
Elaphebolion 6, March 16, B.C. 336. 


Date of the entry of the action against Ctesiphon; as appears 
from Demosthenes ©, compared with Aischinesf. 


lili. Period ii. 22, Cycle vi. 3, B. C. 335-334. 


i. Hecatombeon 1, June 25, 18h. B. C. 335, Plenus. 
Boédromion 1, Aug. 23, 18h. — — Plenus. 


Boédromion 15-23, Sept. 7-15, B. C. 335. 


Date of the capture and destruction of Thebes by Alexander 
—sometime during the Mysteries, this year &. 

It is mentioned in Demosthenes} (obiter), that this year 
was one of scarcity at Athens; the medimuus having risen to 
sixteen drachme, three times its usual price: and that too 
before the destruction of Thebes. It is implied hereby that 
the annual supplies from the Pontus had not yet come in, 
when Thebes was taken; i.e. before Sept. 7 at the earliest. 
Nor did they usually come in before that timei, and this year 
they might have been later than usual. 


ii. Thargelion 1, May 16, 18h. B.C. 334, Cavus. Ex. 21. 
Thargelion 5, May 21, B.C. 334. 


Date of the battle of the Granicus. Important to the illus- 
tration of the Macedonian calendar. 


4 Demosth. xviii. 151,152. cf. Ads- 
chines, iii. 237. 

e xviii. 66. 68. 

f jii. 220.(24-26.) Corsini dates it in 
the year of Lysimachides, B.C. 339- 
338. cf, F. A.i. Parsi. Diss. viii. 24. 
362. Also Cicero, De Optimo genere 
oratorum, cap. 7, 19-22. B.C. 340 or 
339: 
& Plutarch, Camillus, xix,: Alex- 
ander, xiii. cf. Arrian, i. 10. Hime- 
rius, Ecloge, ii. § 4. p. 44: ‘Hels yap 
OnBalwy mecdvtwy Thy TEAETHV arEKAEl- 


caper, iva uh Tois OnBalwy Ophvos avTi- 
Boduev tov “Iaxxov. If this observa- 
tion could be literally understood, it 
would imply that the Athenians re- 
ceived the news the day before the 
“laxxos—the date of which was Boé- 
dromion 20—the sixth of the mystical 
ferie. Consequently, the date of the 
destruction probably Boédromion 17 
—the third of the mystical ferie— 
Sept. 9 this year. 

h Oratio xxxiv. 43, 44. 

i See No. xxxiv. 


ee 
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liv. Period ii. 26, Cycle vi. 7, B. C. 331-330. 


Hecatombeon 1, July ro, 18h. B.C. 331, Plenus. 


Boédromion 1, Sept. 7, 18h. — — Plenus. 
We ay EE be mises; 
Boédromion t 0 0 o Sept. 7 18 o .o B.C. 331. 
Add” 13255 34 13 2 55 34 


Boédromion14 2 55 34 Sept. 20 20 55 34 


Jib atk ee 

By Pingré@eclipsed Sept. 20 19 30 0 Paris, B. C. 331. 
Sept. 20 20 55 34 Athens. 
Date of the lunar eclipse before Arbela. This eclipse deter- 
mines the date of Arbela; eleven days after*, October 1, 
Boédromion 24: though Plutarch, in one instance!, dates it 
Boédromion 26: a date which he must have obtained by as- 
suming the eclipse on the tavoéAnvov or fifteenth, and reckon- 
ing eleven days from the fifteenth to the battle. But the 
calendar was now more than one day in advance of the moon; 
and the full moons, instead of falling on the fifteenth, were 
falling on the fourteenth, and even on the thirteenth, of the 
month. 


lv. Period ii. 27, Cycle vi. 8, B. C. 330-329. 


Hecatombeon 1, June 30, 18h. B.C. 330, Cavus. Ex. 3. 


Date of the Correction of Timocharis ™: taken directly from 
the Metonic calendar and cycle of the time being. Conse- 
quently proving that it had undergone no correction from 
the epoch, Cycle i. 1, B. C. 432, down to this year, Cycle vi. 8, 
B.C. 330, at least. 


lvi. Period ii. 30, Cycle vi. 11, B. C. 327-326. 


Hecatombzon 1, June 26, 18h. B.C. 327, Cavus. Ex. 27. 
Metageitnion 1, July 25, 18 — Plenus. 

The oration of Demosthenes, entitled Kata Avovycodsépov 
BAaBijs", it appears to us, belongs to this year. For the pro- 
ceedings therein related began one year complete, and part 
of another, before the institution of the suit®; and the con- 
tract between the parties was entered into in Metageitnion, 


k Plutarch, Alexander, xxxi. m Supra, page 39. 41. 
! Camillus, xix. n vi. SI Sn 354 119050: 
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the year beforep. At that time Cleomenes was governor of 
Egypt4; and he was appointed by Alexander, B.C. 331°: 
and though he was in disgrace with him at the time of the 
death of Hepheestion, B.C. 325+, he had not yet been re- 
moved from his office: and he must have been still acting in 
the same capacity when Ptolemy Lagi got possession of 
Egypt, B.C. 323, and soon after put him to death’. 

The nature of the agreement concluded in Metageitnion 
the year before was this*: That the ship should sail from 
Athens to Egypt for corn, and come back with her cargo, 
touching at no other port by the way. And at the time of 
the ship’s departure y, the price of corn at Athens was mode- 
rately high; but after it had left, supplies came in from 
Sicily, which brought the market down: and that fact having 
been communicated to the other party in the contract, at 
Rhodes, when he was returning from Egypt, it led to the 
breach of agreement which gave occasion to the suit. 

The date of this contract then was some time later than 
the appointment of Cleomenes®, on the one hand, B.C. 331, 
and before the arrival of the corn ships from any quarter, on 
the other; yet in the month Metageitnion of some year. 
Metageitnion both B.C. 330, Period 1. 27, Cycle vi. 8, and 
B. C. 327, Period 11. 80, Cycle vi. 11, would have fallen early 
enough to answer the conditions of the case; in the former 
instance July 30, in the latter, July 26. The earlier date 
however is more likely to have been the true; and that would 
be this of July 26, B.C. 827—by which time corn-harvest 
would not have been over, even in Sicily, much less could 
ships have arrived at Athens with that year’s produce @: and 
there would still have been time for a ship to sail to Egypt 
from Athens, and to return thence, before the usual period of 
the arrival of the supplies from the Pontus, the second week 
in September at the earliest. 

The contract therefore was probably entered into in Meta- 
geitnion, July 26—August 25, B.C. 327. The suit would 


P§ 6. 3: cf. Photius, Bibl. Cod. 82. p. 64. 
4 § 8,9, ro. 1. 33. Dexippus: Cod. 92. p. 69. 1. 34. 
r Arrian, iii. 5: Q. Curtius, iv. 8.5: . Arriani 7a wera "AAEkavdpor. 

cf. the Ciconomica of Aristotle, ii. x lvi.'6,-7* 11 = 20. 

1352. 16 a—25 b. Lib. ii. 38. Y § 11-13. z § 8-to. 
t Arrian, vii. 23. a Cf, our Origines Kal. Italice, iii. 
Y Justin, xiii, 4, 11: Pausanias, i. vi. 304 sqq. 
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come on the next year, some time in the course of the six 
months appropriated to the hearing of nautical cases, from 
Boédromion, Period ii. 31, Cycle vi. 12, Sept. 13, B.C. 326, 
to Munychion the same year, April 6, B. C. 325. 





lvii. Period ii. 31, Cycle vi. 12, B. C. 326-325. 





Hecatombeon 1, July 15, 18h. B.C. 326, Cavus. Ex. 15. 
Boédromion 1, Sept.12, 18 — Cavus. Ex. 18. 


Boédromion 1 Sept. 13 B.C. 326. 
19 18 
Boédromion 20 October 1 


Date of the beginning of the voyage of Nearchus from the 
mouth of the Indus». Important to the illustration of the 
Macedonian calendar. It is dated by Strabo* on the [Aeud- 
dev éorepla avarohy: and that, by the calendar of Meton, was 
Zygon 5, October 1 also: a striking confirmation of the date 
in the Attic calendar, Boédromion 20. 


lviii. Period ii. 34, Cycle vi. 15, B. C. 323-322. 
Hecatombeon 1, July 11, 18h., B.C. 323, Plenus. 
Skirrhophorion 1, June 1,18 B.C. 322, Cavus. Ex. 24. 

Skirrhophorion 30, June 30, B.C. 322. 


Date of the return of Demosthenes from exile; the day of 
the Ovaia Aws corhpos*, the last day of the official year at 
Athens. 





lix. Period ii. 35, Cycle vi. 16, B. C. 322-321. 


i. Hecatombzon 1, June 30, 18h., B. C. 322, Plenus. 


Metageitnion 1, July 30, 18 —_ Cavus. Ex. 27. 


Metageitnion 7, August 6, B.C. 322. 
Date of the battle of Cranon °. 


» Arrian, Indica, xxi. 

¢ xv. il. 307. 

4 Plutarch, Demosthenes, xxvii: De- 
cem Oratt. viii. cf. Lysias, xxvi. 8. 
(No. xxiii. p. 80, 81. supra). Also 
Justin, xiii. 5: Scholia in Aristoph, ad 
Plutum, 1176. tod cwrjpos: “Ev aore 
Ala cwrtpa tinaow, €v0a Kal owrjpos 


Aids éotw tepdv: tov avtoy be evo 
eAcvdépidy paow. This altar was si- 
tuated in the Pireus: cf. Plutarch, 
Decem Oratt. viii. Phot. Cod. 265. 


4-9 b. 

e Plutarch, Camillus, xix: Demo- 
sthenes, xxviii: Phocion, xxvi: Deme- 
trius, xX. viii. 
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ii. Boédromion 1, August 28, 18h. B.C. 322, Plenus. 


Boédromion 20, September 17, B.C. 322. 


Date of the introduction of a Macedonian garrison into 


Atheus f. 


ill, Pyanepsion 1, Sept. 27, 18h. B.C. 322, Cavus. Ex. 30. 


Pyanepsion 9 
— 16 


October 6. 
October 13. 


The former of these was the date of the death of the orator 
Hyperidess; the latter was that of the death of Demosthenes, 
in the temple of Posidon in Calauria}. 


Ix. Period ii. 39, Cycle vii. 1, B. C. 318-317. 


Hecatombeon 1, July 17, 18h. B.C. 318, Plenus. 


Munychion 


Munychion 19 


1, April 8, 18 


B.C. 317, Plenus. 


April 27. 


Death of Phocion', on the Ilopum) Avds *. 


Ixi. Period ii. 47, Cycle vii. 9, B. C. 310-309. 


h. m, 68, h. 
Hecatombeon 1 0 © OC July 18 18 o 


Add 27 16 40 34 


Hecatombeon 28 16 40 34 Aug.15 


By Pingré, Sun eclipsed, August 15 
August 15 


mm. 


s. 

o B.C. 310, Plenus. 
27 16 40 34 

To 40 34 

Ins urn Gb 

9 15 oO Paris. 


IO 40 34 Aik BSA, 


Solar eclipse, when Agathocles was on his way from Sicily to 


Africa}. 


The calendar was now two days before the moon. 


Ixii. Period ii, 48, Cycle vii. 10, B. C. 309-308. 


Hecatombeon 1, July 7, 18h. B.C. 309, Cavus, Ex. 9. 


Elaphebolion 1, Feb. 28, 18 


B.C. 308, Cavus, Ex. 21. 


Elaphebolion 11-13, March 11-13, B.C. 308. 


f Plutarch, Demosthenes, xxviii : 
Phocion, xxviii: Camillus, xix: cf. 
Diodor. Sic. xviii. 18: 48. 

& Plutarch, Decem Oratt. ix. Pho- 
tius, Bibl. Codex 266. p. 496. 22-38. 

h Plutarch, Demosthenes, xxviii— 
xxx (cf. Dec. Oratt. viii): Diogenes 
Laertius, v. cap. i. vii. 9, 10: Vita, 


apud Reiskium, p. 131: Suidas, Anpo- 
abévns: Phot. Cod. 266-494, 495. 

i Diodorus Sic. xviii. 58. 64-68 : Cor- 
nelius Nepos, Phocion, 4. 

k Plutarch, Phocion, xxxvii. 

1 Diodorus Sic. xx. 3, 4,5: Justin, 
xxii. 6: Frontinus, i. xii. 9. 
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Dionysia, celebrated in the archonship of Demetrius Phale- 
reus ™, 


Ixiii. Period ii. 49, Cycle vii. 11, B. C. 308-307. 


Hecatombzon 1, June 26, 18h. B.C. 308, Cavus. Ex. 27. 
Thargelion 1, May 17, 18h. B.C. 307, Cavus. Ex. 12. 


Thargelion 26, June 11, B.C. 307. 
Date of the liberation of Athens by Demetrius". 


Ixiv. Period ii. 50, Cycle vii. 12, B. C. 307-306. 


Hecatombeon 1, July 15, 18h. B. C. 307, Cavus. Ex. 15. 
Elaphebolion 1, March 8, 18h. B.C. 306, Cavus. Ex, 27. 


Elaphebolion 11-13, March 19-21, B.C. 306. 


Date of the first Dionysia, celebrated at Athens in honour of 
Demetrius, under the new name of Demetria; when the un- 
expected severity of the weather compelled the people to in- 
termit the celebrity, and destroyed the harvest of the year 
év xAdn°: a phenomenon the more remarkable, because of its 
happening so late in the year *. 


* The exact date of the Dionysia év adore: is not known from testimony : 
only that they were earlier every year than Elaphebolion 25 !, and later 
every year than the 8th?. No doubt they came close to the 8th, if that 
was the date of the Ilpodywy. We may conclude therefore with great pro- 
bability, that their actual date was from the 11th to the 13th of this month, 
as that of the Lenza, or Avoviova év Aiuvais, was from the 11th to the 
13th of Anthesterion. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, in his criticism on Dinarchus, has pre- 
served a fragment of Philochorus relating to these two years, B. C. 307, 
and 306 °. 

idxopos be €v tais ’Arrixais ioropias mepi te THs Puyns TOV katadvadv- 
Tov Tov Ojpov, Kal Tept THs KaOdSov TaALV, OUTwS Eyet” 

“Tov yap Avakixpdrovs apxovtos evOd pev 7 Tov Meyapewy modus éao* 
6 S€ Anpntpios, 6 katehOov ex Tov Meydpav, katéoKevatero Ta mpos THY 
Movvvxiav® kal Ta tTeiyn Kataokawas amédwxe TH Sum. Vorepor O€ eiony- 
yerOnoav troddoi (rev) woditav, év ois Kal Anpntpios 6 Padnpevs. trav de 


m Atheneus, xii. 60. cf. iv. 64. ii. xii. iv. 115: Plut. Dem. ix. 

n Plutarch, Demetrius, viii. x. : © Plutarch, Demetrius, xii. cf. Athe- 
Diodorus, xx. 45, 46: Athenzeus, vi. nus, xii. 50.: Clemens Alex, Pro- 
62, 63: Seneca, Opp. i. 389.2: De  trepticon, iv. § 54. p. 47. 32. 
Constantia, v. 3: Diogen. Laert. Lib. 


1 Thucydides, v. 20. 2 7Aschines, ili. 66, 67. 3 636. 7—637. 15. 
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Ixv. Period ii. 54, Cycle vii. 16, B. C. 303-302. 


Hecatombeon 1, June 30, 18h. B.C. 303, Plenus. 
Munychion 1, April 22, 18h. B. C. 302, Cavus. Ex. 9. 


Initiation of Demetrius, both in the lesser and the greater 
‘Mysteries, at once, and in the month MunychionP*. Pro- 


eivayyedOevtwy Tovs pev ovX UTopetvaytas THY Kpiow évebavatacay TH WHpe, 
tous & tmakovoavtas amévaap.”’ 

Tavra pev ovv ris dyddns. ev dé tH evatn Pyoi’ 

“Tov & évavrod rovdi dveAOdvros, érépou 8 eiowyvtos, év akpordde on- 
fleloy eyevero ToLovTO. KUwy eis TOY THS Ilohuddos vewy eiaehOovea, kal dica 
eis TO ILavdpdcuov, emt tov Bopov avaBaca tod “Epxiov Atds, Tov bro TH 
edala, katéxetto’ matpiov 8 €or Tois’A@nvaiots Kiva pr) avaBaivew cis axpd- 
modu 4, qept Tov avtov Oe xpdvov Kal ev TO icp@ eO Huepay, HAlov T e&€exov- 
Tos, Kal ovaons aidpias, adarip emi Twa xpdvov eyeveTo exarns. Nuets 8 epao- 
tnOevres tmép Te TOU Onpelov, Kal TOU avTacparos, eis 6 heper, puyadav 
xdbodov Epapev mpoonpaive aupdrepa’ Kal TavTny ovK ek peTaBodns Tpaypud- 
Tov esopevnv, aN ev TH KaOeaT@On ToALTEia. Kal THY Kpiow emiTehecOnvat 
ouveBn.”’ 

The first day of Period ii. 51, Cycle vii. 13, Hecatombzon 1 was July 4 
at 18h., B.C. 306. The incident relating to the Acropolis happened in 
the evening of that day, the appearance of the star (probably a comet) at 
sunrise, the next morning, July 5. Both were dated by Philochorus on 
the same day; which is a clear proof of the Attic mode of reckoning the 
day from the evening before. 

Philochorus’ own age also is determined by these passages. He was 
alive and at Athens on the first of Hecatombzon, B.C. 306. Suidas tells us® 
he was put to death by Antigonus, on suspicion of a leaning to Ptolemy ; 
that he was a young man when Eratosthenes was an old one}; and that 
his list of archons was brought down és ’Avtidyou Tov TedevTaiov, Tod 
mpocayopevOevros Ocod. He must have lived to see the fulfilment of his 
own prediction, fifteen years after B. C. 307, i.e. B. C. 292°. 

* We date the initiation this year because no year is open to it, 
but one of these, B. C. 302 and B. C. 301; and the latter is excluded as 


P Plutarch, Demetrius, xxvi. cf. xxv.: 
Diodorus, xx. 106-110. {cf. 102. 113. 
the year before B. C. 301), Athenzeus : 


+ More properly, that he was an old 
man when Eratosthenes was a young 
one—‘Qs émiBadrety mpeaBitn véov bvra 
"Eparocbévny, not Eparoobeve:. If his 
list terminated with the reign of Antio- 


4 Cf. Plutarch, Questiones Romane, 
cxi. 

5 In ®iAdxopos. 

6 Cf. Plutarch, Dec. Oratt., Dinar- 


vi. 62, 63: Polyenus, v. xvii: Hera- 
clides, i. 


chus Theus, about Ol. cxxix. 4, B. C. 
261, he could not himself have been 
alive much longer. Hratosthenes, ac- 
cording to Mr. Clinton, was born B. C. 
275, and died B.C. 194. 


chus: Dionys. Hal. De Dinarcho, 2. 
634. 7-10: 3. Ibid. 12: 4. 639. 3-5: 
9. 651. 2. 
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bably the month Munychion at this time too received the 
name of Anuyrpiov, and the évy «al véa of every month, which 
had a 30th day, received that of Anunrpias 4 *. 


Ixvi. Period ii. 74, Cycle viii. 17, B. C. 283-282. 
Hecatombeon 1, July 19, 18h. B. C. 283, Plenus. 
Pyanepsion 1, Oct. 16, 18h. — — Cavus. Ex. 18. 
Pyanepsion 25, November 9g, B. C. 283. 

Date of the observation of Timocharis"; the importance of 
which to the proof of the point which we have undertaken 
to establish (viz. that the Metonic Calendar, after having 
been once received into use at Athens, continued in use 
there, without any correction, as low down as we can trace 
it) has been shewnr. 





Ixvii. Period iii. 10, Cycle ix. 10, B. C. 271-270. 


Hecatombzon 1, July 8, 18h. B.C. 271, Cavus. Ex. 9. 
Gamelion 1, Jan. 1, 18h. B.C. 270, Cavus. Ex. 18. 


Gamelion 7 or to, January 8 or 11, B.C. 270. 


Date of the death of Epicuruss, at 72 years of age; i.e. 71 


being the date of the battle cf Ipsus—before which, and before the autumn 
of B.C. 302, in the year of Nicocles (Diodor. xx. 106. 110. 111. 113.) De- 
metrius had already joined his father in Asia. 


* Nor is it impossible that the change of the name of the Dionysia into 
Demetria, and the first celebration of the Dionysia under that name, might 
have taken place this year, B. C. 302, instead of B.C. 306 (No. Ixiv.) 
The date of the Dionysia this year, assumed to have been Elaphebolion 
11-13, would be April 2-4, and that would render a frost, such as Plu- 
tarch described, Demetrius xil., so much the more remarkable. Every 
thing considered, and Plut. Dem. xii. being compared with xxvi., we in- 
cline to the opinion that the true year of these last and most extreme of 
the adulatory decrees of the Athenians in honour of Demetrius was B.C. 
302—the year before the battle of Ipsus. This year too, as well as B.C. 
306, was a Panathenaic year, (the Panathenzea Majora,) the 67th from the 
epoch, B.C. 566; and among the other honours decreed him, one was 
that of having his portrait embroidered on the Sacred Vail, along with 
Zeus and Athena: which fixes the occasion to the Panathenza Majora, 
either Hecatombzon 28, Cycle vii. 17, August 16, B.C. 302—or Heca- 
tombzon 28, Cycle vii. 13, August 1, B. C. 306. 

qa Plut. Demetrius, xii. cf. Scholia  § viii. ix. 14, 15. § x. 18. Cicero, De 
in Pindar, ad Nemea, i. 1. Fato, 9, 19. cf. Plutarch, De Pythize 

r Supra, page §1. Oraculis, viii.: Suidas, "Elxoupos: Plu- 

s Clemens Alex. Strom. i. xvi. § 80. _ tarch, Demetrius, xxxiv: Diog. Laert. 
p- 56. 1.32: Diogenes Laertius, x.i. x. i. § I. 2. 
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complete from Gamelion 7, January 11, B.C. 341%, to Ga- 
melion 7, January 8, B.C. 270*. 


Ixvili. Period iii. 23, Cycle x. 4, B. C. 258-257. 


Hecatombeon 1, July 15, 18h. B. C. 258, Cavus. Ex. 24. 
Memacterion 1, Nov.10, 18h. — — Cavus. Ex. 30. 


Meemacterion 21, December 1. 


It appears from the life of Zeno in Diogenes Laertius*, that 
a decree was passed by the Athenians after his death, voting 
him a funeral monument in the Keramicus, and a golden 
crown: ’Em’ ’Appevidov apxovtos, ent ris “Axapyavtidos méuntns 
mputavelas Maipaxtnpidvos dexdtn totépg, tplitn Kal elkdoTn Tis 


* It is certainly doubtful whether Epicurus was born on the 7th or the 
toth of the month. His own Will, from which Diogenes Laertius has 
given an extract!, would imply that he was born on the tenth, and died on 
the twentieth. It appears from it at least that the tenth was kept as his 
birthday in his lifetime; and the twentieth was appointed to be kept as his 
penn after his death. 

"Ek O€ TOV ywomnevar mpoaddav, Tay Sedopevav adh jyav Apvvouaxy@ Kat 
Typoxpdrer, kata To Suvarov pepiéobwoav pcb “Eppaxou oKxorrovpevot, eis TE 
Ta evayicpata T@ TE TaTpl Kal TH NTpl, Kal Tois adeAois, Kal Huw eis THY 
ciOiopevny ayecOa yeveOdioy Hpepav Exaotou e€rovs TH mpotepa SexaTy TOU 
Tapndtavos. ere d€ kal eis THY ywopevny aivodoy éExdaTouv pyvds Tats €ikdot, 
Tav cuuprocohovvTar juiv, eis THY Huav Te Kal Myntpodwpou pynyny Kata- 
rerayperny. cuvTedeitwaay O€ Kai THy TOY addeAPar Hyéepav Tod TloceWeavos 
kaOarep kai iets. cvvTedeit@oay S€ kal tHv ToAvaivov, Tov Merayertviavos *. 

Part of this was translated by Cicero3, who has the month Gamelion, 
but not the tenth also of the month. This injunction of their founder 
(that viz. of meeting on the 2oth of the month in honour of him) became 
a characteristic of his sect; and gave them the name of e‘xadiorai 4, Dio- 
genes Laertius® mentions a work of Menippus, Ipods .. yovas "Emixovpou 
kal tas Opnokevopevas Um avtav eixadas—Ovde drep Eoxkwmte Tov Kopriadny 
mparrovta, olov e& ednuepidwy avadéyeoOat .. rotas cikadas eSeimvnoa Todv- 
redeorara §—Jidem palestras athletarum imaginibus et ceromata sua ex- 
ornant, et vultus Epicuri per cubicula gestant, ac circumferunt secum. 
natali ejus vicesima luna sacrificant, feriasque omni mense custodiunt quas 
icadas vocant, hi maxime qui se ne viventes quidem nosci volunt 7. 


Vv No. xlvii. p. 97. X vii. cap. 1. §ix. 10. cf. § vii. 6. 
D xe e§) =, 000. 5 Lib.vi. cap.viii. § vi. to1. Menippus. 
2 Cf. Suidas, ’Eixouvpos: #rTwv. 6 Plutarch, Non posse suaviter, &c.iv. 
3 De Finibus, ii. 30, ror. 7 Pliny, H. N. xxxv. 2. cf. Cicero, 


4 Cf. Athenus, vii. 53: and our De Finibus, i. 20, 65: ii. 30, 96. 31, 
Origines Kal. Italice, iv. 250. NOU aviels se 
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mputaveias, éxkAnoia kvpia cal ta Aowrd. The reading of the 
23rd of the Prytany here is probably corrupt for the 21st 
(ka’ not xy’), the number of the tribes at this time being 
twelve Y, and each serving for a month. Corsini dates the 
year of Arrhenides, Ol. exxx. B. C. 260-259, and the death 
of Zeno, a little before2. On this principle the date of the 
decree must have been Meemacterion 21, Period in. 22, Cycle 
x. 3, B.C. 259—an intercalary year—in which it is doubtful 
whether the prytanies at this time could have begun and 
ended with the months. Diogenes himself gave us to under- 
stand that Zeno was 80 Ol. exxx. B.C. 2604, and died at 
82. Ifso, not earlier than B.C. 259, and probably B.C. 258. 


Ixix. Period iii. 29, Cycle x. 10, B. C. 252-251. 





Hecatombeon 1, July 8, 18 h. B.C. 252, Cavus. Ex. 9. 
Anthesterion 1, Jan. 30, 18h. B.C.2 51, Plenus. 


Anthesterion 7, Feb. 6, B.C. 251. 


Date of the liberation of Sikyon»; important to the illustra- 
tion of the Sikyonian calendar. 


Ixx. Period ili. 37, Cycle x. 18, B.C. 244-243. 


Hecatombeon 1, July 8, 18h. B.C. 244, Plenus. 
Skirrhophorion 1, May 29, 18h. B. C. 243, Plenus. 


Skirrhophorion 13, 1 h. June EV, 15h, .B. C,. 243; 


June 11 was the date of the full moon of June, B. C. 243— 
as may be collected from the solar eclipse, June 26, 3 30 a.m. 
Paris, the same year. And this year was that of the liberation 
of Corinth, eight years after the liberation of Sikyon*—the 
year before the close of the first Punic War, by the victory of 
the Agates Insule, the date of which was vi. Idus Martias, 
U.C. 518, B.C. 241. Consequently, B. C. 248—eight years 
complete from Feb. 6, B.C. 251. 

Plutarch describes the time of the year by 7 wept O€pos 
axudgov apa; and the time of the month by the tavceAnvos4: 

y See vol. i. p. 84, 85. § vii. 176: and Pausanias, ii. viii. 4: 

ZH Attici iv. ov. ch ip Poi, 282) ““yilvill, 1: Plut. Avratus, xxiii): and 
Diss. vi. 13. cf. Diog. Laert. vii. i. No. lxx. 
§ vill. 6. 8. § xxv. 28. and Mr. Clin- > Plutarch, Aratus, liii. cf. v.—ix. 


ton, F. H. ii. 368: 1: iii. 259. 3. © Polybius, ii. 43, 3, 4. 6. 
a Loc. cit. Also Cleanthes, vii. v. 4d Aratus, xxi. 
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and the full moon is mentioned in the course of the account °. 
Both these notes of time might agree to June 11, Skirrho- 
phorion 13: though they would also apply to the full moon of 
May—May 12 or 13 last before. 

Aratus had been elected Preetor of the league 70 devrepor ¢, 
before this attempt was made: and he would enter by 
the Achzean calendar of this time, Cycle xviii. 4, on January 
4, B.C. 2438. 





Ixxi. Period iii. 53, Cycle xi. 15, B. C. 228-227. 

Hecatombeeon 1, July 12, 18h. B. C. 228, Plenus. 

Boédromion 1, Sept. 9, 18h. —  Plenus. 
Boédromion 15, Sept. 24. 

The date of the first Illyrian expedition of the Romans f is 
determinable, by the help of the A‘tolian calendar, to U.C. 
525, Postumius et Fulvius, B. C. 229. For the services 
rendered to the Greeks on this occasion, Oi “Pepato., as Zo- 
naras tells us&, 61a radra zapa Kopidiwy érnvéOnoar, Kal tod 
ToOptxod petésxov ayOvos, kal orddiov ev adit@ 6 TAadros evi- 
knoe. Kal mpos “AOnvaiovs 6& didiay emeToujKecav, kal Ths OAL 
Telas op@v TOY TE pvoTnpioy petecyov. B.C. 228 was an 
Isthmian year, but not B.C. 229. The mysteries the same 
year would begin Sept. 24. And this is the first instance on 
record of the initiation of any Roman. 


Ixxii. Period iil. 63, Cycle xii. 6, B. C. 218-217. 


Hecatombeon 1, July 23, 18h. B. C. 218, Cavus. Ex. 30. 








Metageitnion 1, Aug.21, 18h. Plenus. 
Boer ees iy Dery BE 

Metageitnion I 0 0 0 August 21 18 0 o B.C. 218. 
Add Ir 0 55 34 1m ,o'Rs' 94 
Metageitnion 12 0 55 34 Sept. 1 18 55 34 


as) es. 
By Pingré ) eclipsed Sept. 1 17 30 o Paris, B.C. 218. 
Sept. 1 18 55 34 Athens. 
Date of the lunar eclipse; memorable for its effect on the 
Tectosagi, the mercenaries of Attalus, king of Pergamus, in 


e Aratus, xxii. cf. Polyzenus, vi. v: Aratus, i. 
f Zonaras, vill. xix. 402 B-403 A. 8 403 A. 


a EE eee ee ee ee 
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the expedition then going on. The calendar was now three 
days before the moon. 


Ixxiii. Period iv. 3, Cycle xiii. 3, B. C. 202-201. 


Hecatombeon 1, June 27, 18h. B. C. 202, Plenus. 
Boédromion 1, Aug. 25, 18h. Plenus. 





Boédromion 15, Sept. 9. 


Date of the Mysteries, when the profanation occurred, which 
gave occasion to the war between the Athenians and Philip ; 
aud ultimately between the Romans and Philip’. 


Ixxiv. Period iv.5, Cycle xiii.5, B. C. 200-199. 


Hecatombeon 1, July 4, 18h. B. C. 200, Plenus. 
Boédromion 1, Sept.1, 18h. Plenus. 





Boédromion 15, September 16, B.C. 200. 


Date of the mysteries, at which Attalus, king of Pergamus, 
was initiated at the end of the first year of the war of the 
Romans and Philip; but before the autumnal equinox: Jam 
autumnale squinoctium instabat, et est sinus Huboicus 
quem Cola vocant suspectus nautis. itaque ante hiemales 
motus evadere inde cupientes Pireum, unde profecti ad bel- 
lum erant, repetunt ... regem (Attalum sci/.) spatium initi- 
orum Cereris, ut sacris interesset, tenuit. secundum initia 
et ipse in Asiam se recepit ... hc ea estate terra marique 
adversus Philippum sociosque ejus ... gesta. 

The mysteries therefore this year fell before the autumnal 
equinox ; and so they did, according to our calendar, by a 
fortnight. And yet to judge from the context of Livy! these 
mysteries might have been those of B.C. 199 the next year ; 
when Boédromion 1 fell September 21, and Boédromion 15 
October 5: and the last day of the mysteries, October 13, 
much later than the autumnal equinox. 


h Polybius, v. 78: 77,78. cf. 72, Kal. Italice, iii. 77. 
and 111, 8, 9, B.C. 216. The spring k Livy, xxxi. 47 (33. 44-47). Cf. 
of B.C. 218 begins v. i. 3: cf. 29.7: our Origines Kal. Italice, iii. 81, 82. 
68. 1. 71, 72-76. See our Fasti Cath. 1 See our Origines Kal. Italicz, iii. 
lil. 433. 72-84, on the chronology of the war 
i Livy, xxxi. 5-14. Cf. our Origines with Philip in general. 
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Ixxv. Period iv. 76, Cycle xvi. 19, B. C. 129-128. 


Hecatombwon 1, June 29, 18h. B.C. 129, Cavus. Ex. 18. 
Memacterion 1, Oct. 25, 18h. Cavus. Ex. 24. 





Jee rg Tb De ass 
Memacterion I 0 O O October 25° 18°10" jo” Bi C. 129: 
Add 10 8 55 34 1O;.8 5534 
Memacterion 11 8 55 34 Nov. ie ree 
hy mn.) 8: 


By Pingré ©’eclipsed Nov. 5 1 30 o Paris. 
Nov. 5 2 55 34 Athens. 
Date of the lunar eclipse, at the death of Carneades™. Im- 
portant, to the calendar of Cyrene. The Metonic calendar 
was now four days complete in advance of the moon. 





Ixxvi. Period vy. 21, Cycle xviii. 2, B. C. 108-107. 


Hecatombeon 1, July 9, 18b. B. C. 108, Cavus. Ex. 18. 
Boédromion 1, Sept. 6, 18h. Cavus. Ex. 21. 





Boédromion 15-23, Sept. 20-28, B. C. 108. 


Date of the mysteries, for which Crassus, returning from 
Asia ex questura, was two days too late. Paullum sitiens 
istarum artium de quibus loquor gustavi, queestor in Asia 
cum essem, zequalem fere meum ex Academia rhetorem nactus 
Metrodorum illum, de cujus memoria (powers of memory) 
commemoravit Antonius"; et inde decedens Athenis: ubi 
ego diutius essem moratus nisi Atheniensibus quod mysteria 
non referrent, ad que biduo serius veneram, succensuissem °. 
He arrived then Sept. 29 or 80. Had he come the year before, 
the same day, they would not then even have been begun; 
the first of the mystical feriz, B.C. 109, having been Oct. 1 *, 


* We infer that B.C. 108 must have been the year in question, from 
other testimonies of Cicero. There is much in the Brutus! which relates 
to the history of Crassus. 

He was 34 years older than Cicero?; having been born, Coss. Q. Ce- 
pione ©, Lelio, U. C. 614, B.C. 140, as Cicero was, Coss. C. Serrano 


m Diogenes Laertius, iv. Cap. ix. § vii. 64, 65. 
n De Oratore, ii. 88, 360. 9 Tbid. iii. 20, 75. 


1 Cap. 43, 158-44, 164. Hal ©} & viet 
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Ixxvii. Period v. 45, Cycle xix. 7, B. C. 84-83. 


Hecatombeon 1, July 13, 18h. B. C. 84, Plenus. 
Boédromion 1, Sept. 10, 18h. ———— Plenus. 


Boédromion 15-23, Sept. 25—Oct. 3. 

Date of the mysteries at which Sulla was initiated P. He had 
previously arrived from Ephesus, on the third day: and the 
mysteries this year having fallen later than the autumnal 
equinox, that explains his staying at Athens to winter. The 
Dionysia are mentioned 4, while he was still there; and those 
would be in course Elaphebolion 11-18, March 17-19, B. C. 
83. Pomponius Atticus also was at Athens while Sulla was 
there on this occasion '. 


Ixxvili. Period v. 50, Cycle xix. 12, B. C. 79-78. 


Hecatombeon 1, July 18, 18 h. B. C. 79, Cavus. Ex. 15. 
Boédromion 1, Sept.15, 18h. Cavus. Ex. 18. 





Boédromion 15-23, Sept. 29—Oct. 7. 
Date of the mysteries at which Cicero was initiated +. 


Q. Czpione, U. C. 648, B.C. 107-1063: His enim consulibus (Serrano et 
Czpione) eam (Serviliam) legem suasit quibus nati sumus+. He tells 
us 4 also that Sczevola was the colleague of Crassus omnibus aliis in magis- 
tratibus, except that Crassus was tribunus plebis a year before him: Koque 
in rostris sedente suasit Serviliam legem Crassus. Consequently Crassus 
was tribunus plebis B. C. 107 : and Scevola, B.C. 106. 

Now the legal age of the questorship was 30 complete 5; Crassus con- 
sequently would be questor B.C. 110, and returning ex questura B. C. 
108. 

There is another allusion to some occasion when Crassus was present at 
Athens ® It appears too that on these occasions many of the hearers of 
Carneades were still alive, and at Athens, and known to Crassus? ; which 


could scarcely have failed to be the case only 20 or 21 years after his 
death. 


ft That Cicero was sometime or other initiated, may be collected from 


P Plutarch, Sulla, xxvi, xxvii: Sui- 4 Plutarch, Sulla, xxvi. 
das, SvAdAas. Cf. our Origines Kal. r Cornelius Nepos, Atticus, iv. T, 2. 
Italice, iii. 287. 


3 Cf. our Origines Kal. Ital. iii. 262-264, 265 m.: also Middleton’s Life of 


265. Cicero, i. 60. 
4 § 43, 161. € De Oratore, i. 11, 45. 
5 See our Origines Kal. Ital. iii. 7 Ibid. iii. 18, 67, 68. 
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Ixxix. Period vi. 11, Cycle xxi. 11, B.C. 42-41. 


Hecatombzon 1, June 30, 18h. B. C. 42, Cavus. Ex. 27. 
Boédromion 1, Aug. 28, 18h. Cavus. Ex. 30. 


Boédromion 15-23, Sept. 11-19, B. C. 42. 





various allusions which occur in his works: Quid ergo aget Iacchus, 
Eumolpideque vestri, et augusta illa mysteria, siquidem sacra nocturna 
tollimus? Atticus : Excipis credo illa, quibus ipsi initiati sumus !—Initia- 
que ut appellantur ita revera principia vite cognovimus: neque solum 
cum leetitia vivendi rationem accepimus, sed etiam cum spe meliore mo- 
riendi 2—Quere quorum demonstrantur sepulcra in Grecia: reminiscere 
quoniam es initiatus que traduntur mysteriis 3. 

As to the time when ; he tells himself in his Brutus 4, Itaque cum essem 
biennium versatus in causis, et jam in foro celebratum meum nomen esset, 
Roma sum profectus. cum venissem Athenas, sex menses cum Antiocho 
... fui. And no doubt it was then that he was initiated. 

He adds ®, Ita recepi me biennio post: and that, it appears, B.C. 767. 
Unum igitur annum, cum rediissemus ex Asia, causas nobiles egimus, cum 
questuram nos, consulatum Cotta, edilitatem peteret Hortensius. Now 
Cotta was consul B. C. 75. Therefore a candidate for the consulship B. C. 
76: which must consequently have been the year of Cicero’s return from 
Asia—two years after he left Athens—two years and six months after his 
arrival there. His arrival therefore must be dated sometime before the 
mysteries, B. C. 79—his departure six months after, B.C. 78. This is 
confirmed by Plutarch, who tells us 8 that he was at Athens at the time of 
the death of Sulla, which happened early B.C. 789. Also by his own 
statement!9, that he left Rome, in the first instance, two years after his 
first causa publica. 

His first cause was that Pro P. Quinctio, delivered B.C. 81 11. His first 
causa publica was the oration Pro Sex. Roscio delivered the next year, 
L. Sulla ii. et Q. Metello Coss. U. C. 674, B. C. 80 }2. 

There are other allusions to his presence at Athens, and his having 
heard Antiochus on this occasion!%, Atticus and Cicero’s brother Quin- 
tus, and their cousin Lucius, were at Athens also at the same time !4. He 
was some time likewise at Sparta; and witnessed the ceremony of the 
paotiywors there, at or on the altar of "Apreyuis’OpOwcia 15; most probably 
during the six months spent in Greece. 


1 De Legibus, ii. 14, 35. 282 2.2 297, 298. 
2 bid. 10 Brutus, gt, 314. 
3 Tusculane, i. 13, 29. Cf. De Na- 11 Cf. owr Origines Kal. Ital. iii. 
tura Deor. ii. 24, 62. 288 sqq. 
4 gl, 314. 5 Ibid. 315. 12 Cf. the argument : also Brutus, go, 
6 Ibid. 316. 312: Plutarch, Cicero, iii. iv. 
7 Ibid. 92, 318. 138 De Finibus, v. 1, 1-5. 8. Tuscu- 
8 Cicero, iii. iv. lane, ili. 17, 38. 
9 Sulla, xxxvi, xxxvii, xxxvili. (Cf. 14 De Finibus, v. 1, 1-8. 
our Origines Kal. Ital. ii. 33 sqq.: iii. 15 Tusculane, ii. 14,34: v. 27,177. 
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From the life of Antony, in Plutarchs, it may be inferred 
that he too must have been initiated some time or other, and 
the context would imply in the year of Philippi; after which 
battle he is supposed to have proceeded first of all to 
Athens, and thence to Asia. And this (though contrary to 
the inference derivable also from other accounts of his pro- 
ceedings after the same battle, which make him go at once 
to Asia‘) would be disproved by the testimony of the Metonic 
calendar the same year; according to which the mysteries 
must have been celebrated before, not after, the battle of 
Philippi: as may be shewn from the circumstances of that 
battle, and the nearest approximation to its actual date which 
can be made. 

i, The battle of Philippi was certainly over before the 
birthday of Tiberius, the same year, xvi. Kal. Dec. November 
16. iu. There were two battles on this occasion (the second 
twenty days later than the first*), in the first of which Cas- 
sius lost his life, and in the second, Brutus. iii. Before the 
first battle, when Brutus and Cassius were on their march to 
Philippi, the dryness of the weather is particularly noticed’ ; 
and many days even after that (certainly more than eleven?) 
on the day of the battle itself, the same thing is again alluded 
to4, This is a criterion of the summer season, of a time be- 
fore the autumnal equinox at least. iv. Among other prodi- 
gies, before the first battle, one was a swarm of bees in the 
camp of Cassius»; and the same thing is said to have hap- 
pened on the morning of the second‘, even 20 days later4. 
v. Yet only the day before the first battle, the winter is spoken 
of as at handé, and directly after it, the autumnal rains and 
frost are alluded tof: “OuBpov pOiwotepwav emyevouevor, 


S xxiii. 

t Cf. Dio, xlvili. 1,2. 4. 24: Ap- 
pian, De Bell. Civ. v. 1-4: Livy, Epi- 
tome, cxxv: Joseph. Ant. Jud. xiv. 
Xil. 2, 3, 4: Zomaras, v. 9. 228 D: 
also our Fasti Catholici, ii. 425 note. 

V Suetonius, Tiberius, v. 2 : xxvi. 3. 
5. cf. Dio, lvii. 2. 8. 18: lviii. 28. Kal. 
Antiatinum, apud Foggini, xvi. Kal. 
Dec. cf. Vell. Pat. ii. 75. 94: Tacitus, 
Ann. vi. 50. 40. 

x Plutarch, Brutus, xlvii. cf. Appian. 
De Bell. Civ. iv. 117. 119. 120. 121. 
122. (cf. 115.) 123-125. 


I 


y Appian, De B. Civ. iv. ro4. 

z Ibid. 108, 109, 110. 

a Ibid. 172, 113. cf. Dio, xlvii. 45: 
Zonaras, x. 19. 506 C: Vell. Pat. ii. 
7o: Florus, iv. 7, 13. 

b Dio, xlvii. 40: Zonaras, x. 19. 
506 A: Appian, iv. 134: Obsequens, 
exxx: Plutarch, Brutus, xxxix. 

¢ Plutarch, Brutus, xlviii. 

4 Yhbid. xlvii. 

€ Ibid. xxxix. cf. Appian, iv. r15- 
P21, 1223) vs 8 >) Dio; xiv: 47: 

f [bid. xlvii: Appian, iv. 122. 
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mmAod karetripmAayto Tas oKnVvas, kal datos, Tapaxphua THyVvUpEvov 
d:a Woyos. vi. Bad weather is alluded to some time before 
the day of the first battle, when Murcus, the admiral of th: 
fleet of Brutus and Cassius, intercepted and destroyed the 
reinforcements coming to Cesar and Antony under Domi- 
tius Calvinuss; and the head of Brutus (sent to Rome after 
the second battle) was lost in a storm between Dyrrhachium 
and Italy}. 

If then some of the circumstances, with respect to these 
two battles, would seem to fix the time of both to the end of 
the summer season at the latest, others would just as pro- 
bably determine it to the beginning of winter, understood in 
the sense in which the ancients generally understood it; and 
the best mode of reconciling both together is, to conclude 
that their actual time was between the two: that of the first, 
before the autumnal equinox, that of the second, after it. 
The circumstances of the death of Cassius, on the evening of 
the first battle, appear to imply a dark night'; and those of 
the death of Brutus, on the night of the second*, a moon- 
light one: from which distinction we may conjecture that 
the first was fought in September, about the time of the new 
moon, September 20, and the second (twenty days later), a 
few days after the full, October 5. 

Under these circumstances, it must have been impossible 
for Antony to have been present at Athens, at the mysteries, 
the same year, Sept. 11-19. The occasion therefore, referred 
to by Plutarch, as that of his initiation, was some time when 
he was at Athens after this; as he was, in fact, repeatedly 
between B.C. 42 and B.C. 31. 





Ixxx. Period vi. 13, Cycle xxi. 13, B.C. 40—39. 


Hecatombeon 1, July 7, 18h. B.C. 40, Plenus. 
Elaphebolion 1, March 30, 18h. B.C. 39, Cavus. Ex. 15. 


Elaphebolion 11-13, April ro-12, B.C. 39. 


& Appian. iv. 82. 115, 116. cf. 122: ore, 2. cf. Plutarch, Brutus, xliv. xlv: 
Dio, xlvii. 47: Plutarch, Brutus, xlvii. Appian, iv. 113, 114: Dio, xlvii. 46. 
before the second battle. (42-45.) Velleius Paterculus, ii. 70. 

h Dio, xlvii. 49. cf. Suetonius, Au- k Appian. iv. 130, 131: Plut. Brutus, 
gustus, xiii. 2. xlix. lii: Dio, xlvii. 48, 49: Zonaras, 


i Vide Valerius Max. ix.ix. De Er- x. 20. 508 B. 


—_ 


ee 
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Date of the Dionysia, celebrated by Antony, after the peace 
of Brundisium, concluded B.C. 40, with Sextus Pompeius!. 


Ixxxi. Period vi. 22, Cycle xxii. 3, B. C. 31—30. 


Hecatombeon t, June 29, 18h. B. C. 31, Plenus. 
Boédromion 1, Aug. 27, 18h. Plenus. 


Boédromion 15-23, September 11-19, B.C. 31. 





Date of the mysteries, in the year of Actium. Now accord- 
ing to Dio™, Augustus was initiated at these mysteries, after 
the battle. Suetonius too recognises the fact of his having 
been initiated some time or other"; and we may infer from 
his account® that it must have been on ¢his occasion, when 
he was passing from Actium to Samos: where he proposed 
to have wintered, had he not been recalled by the mutiny of 
the troops at Brundisiump. The fact of his presence at 
Athens, soon after the battle, is confirmed by the story in 
Valerius Maximus‘, and in the Scholia on Horace’, of the 
fate of Cassius of Parma’. 

The date of Actium, in the Roman calendar, was Sep- 
tember 2¢, at that time September 1, Juliany. ‘There was 
an interval of seven days*, after the battle, before the land 
forces of Antony submitted ; and Augustus, no doubt, would 
stay until they had done so: consequently, till September 7. 


1 Dio, xviii. 39. (cf. 34.) 43-46: 
Zonaras, x. 23. §12 D-513 A. 22. 511 
C-5:2 D: Athenzus, iv. 29: Seneca 
Rhetor, Suasorie, i. p. 6, 7. Appian, 
v.52: Anthony came to Athens, B.U. 
40, before he went to Brundisium ; and 
after the peace he returned thither 
again: v. 6g. 74. 75. cf. Joseph. Ant. 
Jud. xiv. xv. 5: Plutarch, Antonius, 
xxxili. The winter (B.C. 40-39.) was 
spent by him there, with Octavia, whom 
he had recently married: v. 64. 66. 75, 
76: and he despatched Ventidius to 
Asia thence, B. C. 39: Jos. Ant. Jud. 
xiv. xiv. 6: Bell. i. xv. 2: Zonaras, x. 
23. 512 D-513 A. The spring (B.C. 
39.) is mentioned while he was still at 
Athens: Appian, v. 76. (89. cf. 78, 
79.) He left it, in short, only B.C. 
38: App. v. 93. cf. Dio, xlviii. 43-46. 
And he had a daughter by Octavia 
while he was still there: Plut. Auto- 
nius, xxxiv. Cf. v. 95. (the renewal of 
the mevraetia, B. C. 38. see iv. 2. B.C. 


43.) also our Origines Kal. Italice, ii. 
126. vi: iii. 276: and our Dissertations 
on the Principles and Arrangement of 
an Harmony of the Gospels, vol. i. 
266 saq. 

m ji. 4. 

n Vita, xcili 2 

oO Cap. xvii. 5, 6. 

P Cf. Dio, li. 4, 5: Zonaras, x. 30. 
527 A: Sueton. Aug, xvi. 6, 7. 

4 i. vil. De Somniis, 7. 

¥ Ad Epp. ii. iv. 3. 

® Cf. Appian, B.C. v. 2. 139: Pliny, 
XXxi-’ 8. p. 566 : Vell. Pater. 11, 87: 
Suetonius, Aug. iv. 5. 

t Kalendaria apud Feggini, Amiter- 
nine and Capranic. Dio, li. 1 : Zonaras, 
2G Beh GOOLER Gh VW NG Ya) Ale alle 
Orosius, vi. 19. 437: Plutarch, Anto- 
nius, Ixv. Ixviii. 

VY Vide our Origines Kal. Italice ad 
Ann. U. C. 723. tom. iv. Ixxxiii. 

Xx Piutarch, Antonius, Ixviii: Zona- 
ras) x. 30. 520)'C- cf. Dios li, 1: 
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But, even after that, it was possible for him to arrive at 
Athens, from Actium, by sea, before the beginning of the 
mysteries, September 11; for the passage did not require 
more than three days and three nights’ sail, at the rate of 130 
miles in a day and night. 

These seven days however, between the date of the battle, 
September 1, and the departure from Actium, September 7 
or 8, would have made a very great difference to this ques- 
tion, Whether it was possible for Augustus to have been still 
at Actium, as late as September 7, yet at Athens, as early as 
the first of the mystical feriz, the same year, if the Metonic 
calendar had not by this time gained five days on the moon. 
Tn a calendar true to the moon, the 15th Boédromion at this 
time would have fallen on September 6, the day before the 
first on which Augustus could have left Actium; nor could he 
possibly, in that case, have arrived in time for the mysteries, 
nor consequently have been initiated on this occasion, unless 
they were renewed on purpose: as there is not the slightest 
reason to believe they were. 





Ixxxii. Period vi. 29, Cycle xxii. 10, B. C. 24—23. 


Hecatombeon 1, July 11, 18h. B.C. 24, Cavus. Ex. 9g. 





Dionysius of Halicarnassus his date of the capture of Troy, 
Thargelion 23, B. C. 11838, was taken from the vulgar Metonic 
calendar for the year before this, by reckoning back 61 cycles 
of 19 years; as we hope to shew on a future opportunity. It 
proves consequently that for 408 years after the epoch, 
Hecatombzeon 1, B. C. 432, that calendar had undergone no 
change, except what had been simply the effect of time. 





Ixxxiii. Period vi. 34, Cycle xxii. 15, B.C. 19—18. 


Hecatombeon 1, July 15, 18h, B.C. 19, Péenus. 
Boédromion 1, Sept. 12, 18h. Plenus. 





Boedromion 15; September 27. 





It is recorded of this year, that the Gymnosophist, whom 
Dio calls Zarmarusy, and Strabo (after Nicolaus of Damas- 
cus) Zarmanochegas”, (one of the embassy from India to 


y liv. g. cf. ro. Z XY. 1. 303, 304. 
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Augustus, which arrived while he was wintering at Samos, 
B. C. 20-194,) burnt himself at Athens, as Augustus was 
returning to Rome; having been previously initiated in the 
mysteries: Kaizep od« év 76 xaOyjxovte xpdvg. Augustus’ 
return on this occasion is fixed to October 12, B.C. 19, by 
the date of the Ara Fortune reduci, The first of the mysti- 
cal ferie this year was September 27, three days after the 
Julian date of the autumnal equinox, before which Augustus 
had no doubt left Athens. The initiation of Zarmarus there- 
fore, at an extraordinary time, must have been before, not 
after, the usual time; and the reason might have been that 
Augustus could not wait for the mysteries, this year, because 
they fell later than the equinox. 


Ixxxiv. Period vii. 29, Cycle xxvi. 10, A. D. 53- 





Hecatombeon 1, July 12, 18h. A. D. 53, Cavus. Ex. 9. 


Mr. Ideler©® has an observation in reference to this year: 
“Some change was certainly made in the Callippic Period ; 
for from an inscription, belonging to Olymp. ceviii. A. D. 53, 
this year, which ought to have been intercalary, it appears 
was not.” 

The inscription here alluded to is No. 267 of the Corpus 
Inscriptionum. It records the names and order of the 
Tvpvacidpxat, in the year of Dionysodorus; and these being 
only twelve in number, (one for each month,) it seems a 
necessary inference from that fact, that the year of Dionyso- 
dorus, in the order of the cycle, was common. 

Dionysodorus, according to Phlegon, (De Mirabilibus 7,) 
was archon U.C. 806, A.D. 53; and though this year by the 
Callippic Cycle, Period vi. 3, Cycle xxi. 3, would certainly 
have been intercalary, by the vulgar Metonic calendar, Pe- 
riod vii. 29, Cycle xxvi. 10, it would be common. This dis- 
tinction explains the anomaly adverted to by Mr. Ideler, as 
well as the mistake into which both he and Mr. Boeckh ap- 
pear to have fallen; viz. that of supposing this year in the 


a Cf. Dio, liv. 9, 7: Florus, iv. 12,62. gusto. 


(who tells us they had been four years b Kalendarium Amiterninum, apud 
on the road): Strabo, xv. 1. 250a: Foggini. cf. our Origines Kal. Italice, 
Suetonius, Augustus, xxi. 7: Hutro- ii. 110. xxxvill. and iv. 50. 


pius, vii. 5: Aurelius Victor, in Au- ¢ Chronology. 
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regular course of things to have derived its character from 
the Callippic, and not from the vulgar Metonic, cycle of the 
time being. 


Ixxxv. Period vii. 36. Cycle xxvi. 17. A. D. 60-61. 








Hecatombzon 1, July 23, 18h. A.D. 60, Plenus. 
Boédromion 1, Sept.20, 18h. — — Plenus. 





Boédromion 15~—23, October 5-13. 


We are enabled to illustrate the calendar date of the 
Mysteries this year, by the testimony of Philostratus’ Life 
of Apollonius. 

It appears that when this philosopher visited Greece for 
the first time, he arrived at Athens on the last but one of 
the mystical feriz, called "Eméavpia, Boédromion 22. Now 
it is said that he set out on this visit in the autumn; Kai yap 
MeTOT@pov 70n eTvyxave 4, when he had got as far as llium: 
and it was the same season of the year, when he was sailing 
past Euboea: “H peév Oddarra tatia, cal Ths Spas Kpeittwov, 
épaivero®. His arrival at the Pireeus is thus describedf: "Es 
de tov Ilepara éondetoas mept pvotnplov apav, bre ’AOnvaior 
tohvavOpwndrata “EAAjvev mpatrovov, avier ~vvTetvas ano Tijs 
vEews €s TO GoTU. Tpoiwy O€ TOAAOLs TOV dirocopovyTaDV eveTUyXAavE 
PddAnpdabe katiovow" Gv ob pev yupvol eOgpovto, kal yap TO peTe- 
T@pov eviAtov Tots ’AOnvators *...7v pev 67) Emdavpiov 7) yépa 
..-Quednoavtes 6€ of TmoAAOl TOD pvetoAar meEpt TOY ’AToAAGYLOY 
eixov...6 6€...€keAEvTE.. TpOs Tois tepois ToTE ylyveOaL, Kal yap 
avTos pveicOat. 

Yet he was not initiated on this occasion. The Hiero- 
phant at first took him for an impostor; and when he dis- 
covered his mistake, and would have performed his part, 
Apollonius declined his services: ‘O 8&...uujcouae en adécs’ 


* In illustration of this allusion to the warmth of the weather, at the 
mysteries, compare v. il. 212 D-213 A; when Apollonius was in Spain, 
in the neighbourhood of Gadara, or Gades: the climate of which at the 
time is described as resembling that of Attica, at the mystical season : 
Tewpylas te Evprraons peat... kal @pav, olat rhs ArtiKys al pweroTwpiat 


TE KAL HLvaTHpLwTives. 


d iv, iii, 168 A. e Thid. 169. B.C. f_ Ibid. vi. 174 A. 
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poner bE we 6 deivat apoyvdcer xpdmevos és Tov pert’ exeivoy 
tepopavTnv, Os pera térrapa ern Tod tepod mpovoTn& : though this 
date of four years, as we shall see by and by, is in error. 

It is clear then that the mysteries on this occasion must 
have been going on after the autumnal equinox. The que- 
stion is only about the year; and that may be determined as 
follows. 

It appears from the sequel 8, that Apollonius was still at 
Athens, at the Dionysia of Anthesterion, that is, the Lena: 
after which he paid a visit to the Amphictyonic council at 
Pyle, under pretence of delivering a message from the 
manes of Achilles, with which he had been charged on his 
way to Athens, at Ilium. Then, to the oracles, Dodona, 
Delphi, Abe; and, lastly, to Olympia, to attend the games 
which were coming on, and to which, it is said, the Eleans 
had expressly invited him'. 

On his way to Olympia, he passed through the isthmus of 
Corinth; and something which he said there and then was 
construed, as if a prediction of the attempt of Nero to cut 
through the isthmus, and as afterwards verified by that fact : 
Elxe 8% aitG Kal rotto mpdppyow ths cpixpdv Borepov TeEpi TOV 
"LoOpov ropijs, jv peta ern Eta Népwv dievojOn* ... 77 b€ anx€éBy 
TO tod "AtoAAwviov Adytov ; 7) 6pvyxn TY apxnv ad Tod Aexatou 
AaBodca orddia TpovBn tows TétTTapa...cxeiv 5é€ A€yerar Népwv 
THY TOMY K,T.A. Ob O&, VEwSTEpa TEpl TH Apx7 Seicarta!. 

Now the date of Nero’s visit to Greece was certainly A. D. 
66, the year after Olymp. ccxi. A.D. 65: and he had re- 
turned to Italy by the middle of March, A.D. 67. The 
work on the isthmus then must have been begun in the lat- 
ter half of A.D. 66; seven years before which would give 
Apollonius’ visit to the Olympic games, A. D. 59. But 
A.D. 59 was not an Olympic year. Nor were there any 
Olympic years, which could have coincided with this period 
of his history, but two; Ol. ccix. A.D. 57, and Ol. cex. A.D. 
61: and between these, the context down to the time of the 
second visit to Greece, which we are able to fix to A. D. 68, 


& iv. vi. 175 A-C. i Thid. viii. 180 D-181 A. 
88 iv. vii. 177 D. k jv. viii. 181 A. B. 
h Tbid. vii. 179 D-180 B. cf. iv. iv. 1 Ibid. 181. C. D. cf. v. ii. 215 A.B. 


167 C-v 173 D. 
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determines in favour of the latter. The text then of the 
above passage, in pera érn éxra, Should be corrected by pera 
etn TEvTE. 

The date of the arrival at Athens consequently was the 
autumnal quarter, A.D. 60. The mysteries that year began 
to be celebrated October 5; and the 22nd of Boédromion, 
the eighth of the mystical feriz, on which he landed in the 
Pirzeus, was October 12, 18 days after September 24, the 
Julian date of the autumnal equinox, yet when the weather 
would naturally be still fine and warm for the climate of 
Attica. 


Ixxxvi. Period vii. 42. Cycle xxvii. 4. A. D. 66-67. 


Hecatombeon 1, July 19, 18h. A.D. 66. Cavus. Ex. 24. 
Boédromion 1, Sept.16, 18h. — — Cavus. Ex. 27. 


Boédromion 15-23, September 30—October 8. 


The date of Nero’s visit to Greece having been A. D. 66, 
and that of his return to Italy A.D. 67™, the mysteries, 
alluded to by Suetonius °, as next in order while he was in 
Greece, must have been those of A. D. 66, Sept. 30 to Oct. 8. 
And this determines the date of his departure from Rome 
previously, to some time before September 30, the same year, 
at least ?. 


Ixxxvil. Period vii. 44. Cycle xxvii. 6. A. D. 68-69. 


Hecatombzon 1, July 26, r8h. A. D. 68. Cavus. Ex. 30. 
Boédromion 1, Sept.23, 18h. — — _ Plenus. 


Boédromion 15-23, October 8-16. 


Date of the mysteries at which Apollonius was initiated: as 
may thus be proved. 

The date of his first arrival at Athens, as we have seen, 
was the autumn of A. D. 60, and that of his attendance at 
the Olympic games, midsummer, A.D. 61. The next year, 
(consequently A. D. 62,) ’Apxopuévov ijpos, he continued his 


m Cf. our Origines Kalendariz Ital. ciples and Arrangement of an Har- 
iv. 361 sqq. mony of the Gospels, iv. 254, and 

© Vita, xxxiv. 12. note. 

P Cf. our Dissertations on the Prin- 
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journey to Rome 4, visiting Crete by the way. This Life by 
Philostratus indeed is full of chronological difficulties—some 
of which probably are to be attributed to his biographer’s 
admiration of the subject of it, and his desire to exalt his 
character; which has made him seize on every thing calcu- 
lated to have that effect, whether consistent with contem- 
porary history and chronology, or not. We need not be 
surprised therefore to find him guilty of one anachronism of 
this kind here; in connecting with this visit to Crete the 
fact of an earthquake, and that of the appearance of a new 
island between Thera and Crete, which happened in reality 
in the reign of Claudius", not in that of Nero: and another, 
in alluding to an eclipse of the sun, after his arrival at 
Rome’, which must have been that of April 30, A.D. 59; 
and on the third day after it, to the fact of Nero’s table 
having been struck with lightning: though that too was an 
event of U. C. 818, A. D. 65. The context however deter- 
mines the date of this first arrival at Rome to the spring or 
summer of A. D. 62. 

The length of his stay on this occasion is not specified. 
But it is plainly implied that the philosophers were im dis- 
grace with Nero; and when he left Rome to go to Greece, 
he issued an edict, ordering them all to quit the city: ’Ege- 
Aatvovtos S& és THY “EAAdda Tod Nepwvos, kat mpoxnpvgavtos 
Snuooia pyndéva eupidrocodeiy tH “Pdyn, tpéweTar 6 ’AToAAOVLOS 
én ra éorépia ths ys. That is, when Nero went into Greece, 
Apollonius set out on a visit to Spain, and to the Straits 
of Gibraltar *. He was there when Nero was contending at 
the different games in Greece’; and the year is recognised 
as the next to a regular Olympic one, (which could have 
been only A.D. 652:) [larplov peév yap tots “Odvprios tod 
mépvow eviavtod dvtos, éxéXevoe TOUS Hdelovs Népov avaBadeobar 
QUuTa €s THY EavToD eTLOHpLav 2. 


ONive x iO2eAG struck by lightning, U.C. 815. A. D. 
r See our Origines Kal. Italice, iv. 62, in this year of Apollonius’ coming 
122 sqq. to Rome. 


S iv. xiv. 203 B-D. 

t Cf. our Origines Kal. Italice, iv. 
125 note. It appears however from 
Tacitus, Ann. xv. 22 (23), that the Ibid. 213 C-D. 

Gymnasium which Nero had built for Cf. Eusebius, Chron. Arm. Lat. i. 
the Neronea, and dedicated U.C. 814, 308. ad Ol. ccxi.: Jerome, in Chron. 
A.D. 61 (Ann. xiv. 47. 20. 29,) was ad Olymp. cexi. Syncellus, &c. 


iv. xii. 197 C_-D. 
iv. xvi. 208 A-B. 
v. ii. 213 B-D. 


oO N “<4 <4 
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Apollonius consequently was in Spain, A.D. 66. The 
cutting through of the isthmus was now going on?; and 
news of Nero’s victories, first at the Olympia, then at the 
Pythia, reached him at Gades¢*. This visit to the parts of 
the west therefore was certainly made in the summer of A.D. 
66; and while still there, it is said he had a secret interview 
with the governor of the province (Galba), at the end of 
which, when taking his leave, he bade him remember Vin- 
dex4: "Eppwco én, kal peurnoo Bévbicos. ti 8% TodTo Hv; ent 
Népwra év ’Axaia ddovta ta eOvn Ta eomepia A€yeTAaL KIVHOAL 
Béviug, K, 7.4: and in this allusion to the rising of Vindex, 
whether prospectively or historically, at this period of the 
chronology of his life of Apollonius, Philostratus is not far 
from the truth; for it actually took place before the month 
of March, A. D. 67¢. 

And that Apollonius must have protracted his stay in 
these quarters beyond this period, A. D. 67, may be inferred 
from what is next stated; viz. that he left Spain to go to 
Libya and Italy. (Emi AtBinv cal Tuppynvo’s)—reypawdvtev 
TOV Tepl THY Eorepav!: i.e. not till after A. D. 67, when the rising 
broke out in Gaul; and that he heard of the death of Vindex 
(an event of A. D. 68®) and of the flight of Nero from Rome, 
and the beginning of the civil commotions, when he was on 
his way (partly by land, and partly by sea) from Libya, and 
had got to Messene in Sicily»: for these things all happened 
between the spring, and the middle of June, A. D. 68; and 
it is implied that this visit to Africa, after he left Spain, and 
then to Sicily, must have taken up the best part of the year, 
so distinguished j, i.e. A. D. 68. 

Some time was spent by him in Sicily; that is, as the 
context imphies, the interval between the beginning of June, 
A. D. 68 (on the 9th of which the death of Nero happened), 
and the autumn the same year: ’Eudidooodyoas 8 TH Suxedla 
Xpovov, Os anoxpOoav alto oTovdry cixev, ent THY “EAAGSa exopi- 
Cero mept Apxtovpou émttoAds *. The date of the Arcturi ortus 


by. ii. 215 B. cf. Dio, lxiii. 16: lice, iv. 362 note. 

Suetonius, Nero, xix. 3. xxxvii. 8: f vy. iii. 218 A. 

Vita Apollon. v. vi. 225 B. & Orig. Kal. Italice, loc, cit. 
c vy. iii, 215 D-216 B. h y. tii. 218 A-D. 
d Tbid. 217 B. i y. il. 218 B-iy. 220 A. 


e See our Origines Kalendariz Ita- k y, vi. 224 D. 
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in the Julian calendar was Sept. 12, and Sept. 16. It may 
be supposed then that he left Sicily between these dates; and 
though the length of his voyage to Greece is not specified on 
this occasion, there is an account of another, in the reign of 
Domitian, fixed by the context to A. D. 92, when he set out 
from Sicily also (that is, from Syracuse) at the same time of 
the year, wept peronépov dpxas, and landed at the mouth of 
the Alpheus, 60 ijépas exrys |. 

On this occasion he passed first to Leucas, and from thence 
to the Lechzum, at Corinth*, and so on to Athens. And 
now an allusion occurs to his having been initiated, though 
the text of Philostratus at present labours under an hiatus, 
which cannot by any ingenuity be filled up: * * Munéels 
-AOnvnow, euter 8 adrov lepopavtys dy avtos TO TpoTepm emEpav- 
tevoatro. But there can be no doubt concerning the year, 
A. D. 68. Consequently eight years, not four, from the date of 
the former visit, A. D. 60. 

The date of these mysteries would be October 8-16: quite 
consistent with the supposed date of his voyage from Sicily 
to the Peloponnese previously, September 12 or 16, and six 
or seven days later. But had the year of this second arrival 
at Athens been A. D. 67, the mysteries of that year, Sept. 
20-28, would probably have been too early, if he did not 
leave Sicily before September 12 or 16. 


Ixxxvill. Period vii. 52, Cycle xxvii. 14, A. D. 76—77. 
Hecatombzon 1, July 27, 18h. A. D. 76, Cavus. Ex. 21. 


i, Munychion 1, Aprili9, 18h. — 77, Cavus. Ex. 3. 
iil. Thargelion 1, May 18, 18h. — 77, Plenus. 
ui. Skirrhophorion 5, June 17, 18h. — 77, Cavus. Ex. 6. 


Plurimi piscium tribus mensibus (pariunt), Aprili Maio 
Junio’: which was taken from Aristotle, De Animalibus": 
Tixtovo. 8 of mdeictor Tév ixOdwv ev pot tpiot, Movvyxidre 
OapynAtovi Txippopopidv.. The date of the Historia Natu- 
ralis of Pliny was A. D.76-77i. It is clear from this passage 


1 viii. vi. 415 C. D. sibus, iii, 282 A. B: iv. 282 D. E: 
fv. vi. 225 A. viii. 2yo B.C. 
$ Pliny, H.N. ix. 74. 807. i See our Origines Kal. Italics, iv. 


hy, 11. 121, 30. cf. Gaza, De Men- 179 note. 
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that he considered the Roman April, May, and June, to 
answer to the Attic Munychion, Thargelion, and Skirrho- 
phorion, respectively. But this statement is calculated to 
illustrate the relation of these months in the Metonic calen- 
dar, to the Julian generally, rather than in any particular 
year. And there was no year of the cycle in Pliny’s time in 
which Munychion did not begin in April, Thargelion in May, 
and Skirrhophorion in June; and some years there were, as 
the second, the seventh, the tenth, the fifteenth, and the 
eighteenth, im which they were almost the same from first 
to last. 





Ixxxix. Period viii. 13, Cycle xxix. 13, A. D. 113—114. 
Hecatombeon 1, July 9, 18h. A. D. 113, Plenus. 


i. Posideon B 1,Jan. 2,18h. A.D. 114, Plenus. 
ii. Anthesterion 1, March 2, 18h. — Plenus. 


Period viii. 14, Cycle xxix. 14, A. D. 114—115. 


Hecatombeon 1, July 28, 18h. A.D. 114, Cavus. Ex. 21. 
ii. Metageitnion 1, Aug. 26, 18h. _ Plenus. 





Metageitnion 15, September ro. 


1. Xew@vos ev tpotais dvros, torayevov “lavovaplov pvos, 
a9 rs fol 
(obr0s 0 av ein TlocewWewv AOnvaiots,) adpixev eis TO wéAayos *. 


a c an La Z Las 
ll. Edety 8€ ras ’AOnvas aités dyow év tots bTopvypact Map- 
Tlals KaAddvoais, tris uepa ocupmmiater pdiota TH vovpnvia Tob 


’Avdeatnptovos pnvds |}. 


ill. Eldols otv SemreuBplas, 0 ovvTvyxaver Tept THY TaveéAn- 
vov padiora tov Merayeityidvos, HOpoiwpévwv aravtwy eis Td 


KamiroéAtov ™, kK, 7. AX. 


iv. “Eore 6€ 6 pay ovros wept Aeudda, ondpysos, dv “Adip 
an . = , 
Aiyirrio, LUvaveyiova & “Adnvaior, Bowwrot 6€ Aaparpiov 


KaAovot®, 





* Plutarch, Cesar, xxxvii. cf. De 281 sqq. 
Fortuna Rom. vi. m Poplicola, xiv. 

1 Plutarch, Sulla, xiv. cf. of this n- De Iside et Osiride, Lxix. 
date, our Origines Kal. Italicz, iii. 
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We have here four different statements: i. That the Attic 
Posideon agreed with the Roman (or Julian) January. ii. 
That the Attic Anthesterion agreed with the Roman March. 
ii. That the Attic Metageitnion agreed with the Roman 
September. iv. That the Attic Pyanepsion agreed with the 
seed month in the natural year, which was the Roman 
November, And that these statements are consistent will 
be seen from the following scheme :— 


Attic months compared with the Roman in the time of Plutarch. 


* Posideon = * Januarius Skirrophorion 


= Julius 
Gamelion = Februarius Hecatombeon = Augustus 
* Anthesterion = * Martius * Metageitnion = * September 
Elaphebolion = _— Aprilis Boedromion = October 
Munychion = Maius * Pyanepsion = * November 
Thargelion = Junius Memacterion = December 


We must conclude therefore that Plutarch had some reason 
for these parallelisms; and the most probable one is that 
such was the actual relation of the Attic months to the 
Roman, when he was writing these Lives; and if so, as the 
effect of time, in the interval between the epoch, B.C. 4382, 
and this time whatsoever it was: for that such parallelisms 
could not with any propriety have been supposed between the 
Metonic calendar, as it stood originally, and the Julian, in 
the sense of the Roman, is almost self-evident: the latest 
Julian term of Posideon in the first Metonic cycle having 
been December 16; the latest of Anthesterion, Feb. 24; the 
latest of Metageitnion, August 20; the latest of Pyanepsion, 
October 18. 

The fourth of these parallelisms, in which the Attic Pya- 
nepsion is compared also with the Egyptian Athyr, is an im- 
portant one, for the illustration of the Macedo-Egyptian 
calendar ; and therefore must be reserved for the present. 
With respect to the other three, and as an argument of the 
state of the vulgar Metonic calendar, in the time of Plutarch, 
or when he was writing his lives; a date occurs in the Life 
of Sulla, which proves that he must have been writing that 
life in particular about 200 years after the battle of Orcho- 
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menus °: “Qore pexpt viv ToAAG BapBapixa roa Kal Kpdvn, Kal 
Jwpdkwv ondocpata odnp@v, Kal paxatpas euBeBanticpéevas Tots 
TeApaow evptoxerOat, oxebov eTOv Siakooiwy ano Tijs paxns Saye- 
yovérwv. The date of this battle was B.C. 86P: 200 years 
from which complete would give the Life of Sulla, A. D. 115, 
198, A. D. 113. And it contributes greatly to confirm this 
latter date that, as our Metonic calendar shews, the first of 
Anthesterion, reckoned from sunset that year, fell on March 
2 Julian, and March 2 Julian, as our Roman calendar 
shews 9, fell on March 1 Roman; and the first of Posideon 
B. previously on January 2 Julian, January 1 Roman; and 
the 15th of Metageitnion subsequently on September 10 Ju- 
lian, September 11 Roman, only two days before September 
13, the ides of the same month. Whether these coincidences 
are sufficient to authorize the inference that these three lives 
in particular, (the Czesar, the Sulla, and the Poplicola,) were 
actually written about this time, or even in this very year, 
A. D. 113-114, we leave to the judgment of the reader *. 


* The chronology of the Lives of Plutarch, at well as that of the rest of 
his works, is a very intricate subject. With respect to his personal his- 
tory; there is abundance of evidence in his extant remains that he must 
have been living and flourishing from the reign of Nero to that of ‘Trajan. 
He tells us he was sometime or other in his life time ascribed to the tribe 
Leontis at Athens!. The story which he records in his Amatorius2, relating 
to Sabinus and his sons, would imply that he must have been living as 
late as the rebellion of the Jews in Egypt, in the 18th of Trajan 3, A. D, 
115 or 116. Eusebius supposes him to have been still alive in the third 
of Adrian, A.D. 119 or 1204: and Cassiodorius dates his acme itself 
Coss. Paterno et Torquato®, A.D. 123 or 124. Syncellus informs us® that 
he was appointed governor of Greece by Adrian, at a very advanced age: 
though Suidas, in the short memoir which he has left of him 7, ascribes 
his appointment to Trajan: TWAovrapyos Xatpwved’s tis Bowwrtias, yeyovas 
emt Tv Tpaiavov tov Kaicapos xpévev Kal ére mpdabev. petadods d€ aire 
Tpatavds ths tev imdrev déias, mpoaéerake pndéeva Tov Kata THY "TdAvpida 
(corrige “E\Aada) apxovt@y mapcE tis atTov yropuns te Siampatrrec Oa. He 
was dead when the Oneirocritica of Artemidorus was composed 8: and 


© Sulla, xxi.. a In Anno. Origines Kal. Italice, 
P Cf. our Orig. Kal. Ital. iii. 281sqq. ‘iv. pag. xev. 
1 Sympos. i. Problema, x. cap. i. rome, ad Olymp. cexxiv 
2 xxiv. xxv. ® In Chronico. 
3 Cf. our Dissertations on the Prin- 6 659. 13. 
ciples and Arrangement, &c. vol. ii. 7 TWAovrapxos. 
49, 80: 126, 127: iv. 87. 8 iv. 74. ef. our Dissertations, &e. 


4 Chron. Arm, Lat. ii. 283. cf. Je- vol. iv. 574 note. 
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xc. Period viii. 27, Cycle xxx. 8. A. D. 127-128. 


Hecatombeon 1, July 6, 18h. A.D. 127, Cavus. Ex. 3. 
Boédromion 1, Sept. 3, 18h. Cavus. Ex. 6. 
Elaphebolion 1, Mar. 27, 18h. A. D. 128, Plenus. 





i. Boédromion 1, Sept. 4, A. D. 127. 


Date of the Attic Julian calendar, adopted this year, and 


when A. Gellius was residing at Athens in the reign of Antoninus Pius, as 
appears from many places in his Noctes Attica: and Sextus of Chzeronea, 
his sister’s son, was a contemporary of Marcus Aurelius *, and one of his 
preceptors. q 

With respect to his Lives, most of them are dedicated to Sosius Senecio, 
a distinguished character, in the reign of Trajan, and Consul U.C. 860, 
A.D. 107. In repeated instances they themselves ascertain the order in 
which they were written; and as he tells us in the life of Demosthenes !9, 
that he applied himself to the study of Roman history and antiquities, and 
even of the Roman language and its literature in general, only éWé more 
kat mépp Ths WAckias, we may reasonably infer that all the Parallel Lives 
were written by him late in life. In fact, it appears that he some time or 
other made a present of them all, or of the greater part of them, now com- 
plete, along with the ’AropOéyyara!!, to Trajan; and as in his treatise 
De Primo Frigido!2, he mentions the wintering of Trajan among the 
Daci, he was clearly contemporary with Trajan’s Dacian wars, U. C. 
854-859, A. D. 101-106. And from the allusion to the triumph of 
Ventidius !8, as the only one ever gained until then by any Roman 
commander over the Parthians, it may be inferred that his Lives were 
written before the Parthian expedition of Trajan—and the successes which 
attended that. 

On this expedition he set out in the latter part of A.D. 11414. Be- 
tween A.D. 107, the end of Trajan’s Dacian wars, and A. D. 114, the 
beginning of his eastern campaigns, ‘l'rajan was at Rome, or in Italy; and 
such a present as the Parallel Lives of Plutarch, even if not finished be- 
fore A. D. 113 or 114, might then have been made him on the spot. 

We will add that the date which occurs in the Comparatio Solonis et 
Poplicolx !5, (600 years after the death of Poplicola, U. C. 230 or ZR) 
which would seem to make the date of that Life in particular U. C. 80 or 
851, A.D. 97 or 98, is only a general, or round number, fixed on probably 
because it coincided with the first of Trajan. Cf. on the time of Plu- 
tarch, Mr. Clinton’s Fasti Romani, ad A. D. 98 and 106. 


9 Cf. Suidas, Sééros : and M. Anto- 12 Cap. xii. 
ninus, De Rebus Suis, i. g: and Histo- 13 Antonius, xxxiv. 
rie Auguste SS. Marcus Antoninus, 14 See our Dissertations on the 
3- Principles &c. ii. 124, 125: iv. 415 
10 Cap. ii. sqq. 
11 Prefatio ad Reg. et Imper. 15 Cap. i. 
Apoph. 
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taken from the Metonic of the time being, as we hope to 
shew in the next chapter. 


ii. Elaphebolion 11-13, April 7-9, A. D. 128. 


Date of the Dionysia celebrated at Athens, the same year, 
under the auspices of Adrian. 


xci. Period viii. 46, Cycle xxxi. 8, A. D. 146-147. 


Hecatombeon 1, July 6, 18h. A.D. 146, Cavus. Ex. 3. 
Anthesterion 1, Feb. 27, 18h. A. D. 147, Cavus. Ex. 15. 


Anthesterion 15 =16, March 14 = 15 Roman, A. D. 147. 


Period vi. 8, Cycle xxi. 8, B. C. 45-44. 


Hecatombeon 1, July 3, 18h. B.C. 45, Cavus. Ex. 3. 
Anthesterion 1, Feb. 24, 18h. B.C. 44, Cavus. Ex. 15. 


Anthesterion 15 =16, March 11, B.C. 44. 


Otrw per 7) Taios Kaicap érerevtnoev, €v yucpats als Kadod- 
aw eldots Maprias, “AvOeornpiavos padiora peocov*®. In what 
manner this date was obtained, and how it serves to illus- 
trate the Roman calendar of Appian’s time, and the Me- 
tonic, both B. C. 45-44, and A. D. 146-147, has been parti- 
cularly explained in our Origines Kalendariz Italicee *. 


xcii, Period viii. 65, Cycle xxxii. 8, A. D. 165-166. 
Hecatombzon 1, July 6, 18h. A. D. 165, Cavus. Ex. 3. 


Hecatombeon 11, July 16. 


Date of the Games, Olymp. ccxxxvi. ; very important to the 
illustration both of the Olympic calendar, and of the vulgar 
Metonic one, which was the same with it: as we hope to see 
hereafter. 


r Appian, De Bell. Civ. ii. 149. 5 Vv. 207 sqq.- 
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xciii. Period vill. 76, Cycle xxxii. 19, A. D. 176-177. 


Hecatombeon 1, July 3, 18h. A.D. 176, Cavus. Ex. 18. 
Boédromion 1, Aug.31, 18h. ——— Cavus. Ex. 21. 





Boédromion 15-23, Sept. 14-22, A. D. 176. 


Date of the Mysteries, at which the Emperor Marcus Aure- 
hus was initiated, on his return from Asia: Orientalibus 
rebus ordinatis (A. D. 175-176) Athenis fuit, et mter alia Ce- 
reris templa adiit, ut se innocentem probaret : et sacrarium 
solus ingressus est. revertens ad Italiam navigio tempestatem 
gravissimam passus est*. Philostratus has preserved a pas- 
sage from one of his letters, written from Asia after the 
death of Faustina his queen (A.D. 174), to Herodes At- 
ticus, at Athens *: Ei 6€ te AcAvTnKG ce 7) ATG, ataltncov Tap 
euod dikas €v TO lep@ THs ev Gores "AOnvas év puotnyplots. nugapny 
yap émore 6 TOAEMOS PaALoTa EpA€ypatve Kal punOivat. ein 6€ Kal 
But Herodes did not live to see him 
at Athens?. This initiation is mentioned by Xiphilinus also, 
and dated as if 46 + 16 or 62 years from the occasion al- 
luded to in the time of Adrian», A.D. 117 or 118; which 
would make it A. D. 178, at the earliest®. But the true 
year was the consular one of Pollio and Aper, U. C. 929, 
A.D. 1764: and Marcus had already come back to Rome 
by November 27 that year®. The Mysteries fell early this 
year, Sept. 14-22. Marcus would be returning in October, 
when he might have encountered bad weather (as it is said 


he did) by the way. 


gov pvotaywyovr7os J. 


xciv. We have no specific date to adduce under this num- 


* Capitolinus, Antoninus Phil. 27: 
cf. Gallieni duo, 10, 1: Dio, Ixxi. 31. 

Y Cf. our Dissertations on the Prin- 
ciples and Arrangement of an Harmony 
of the Gospels, v. 544.574. note. Also 
Dio, Ixxi. 22-27: 28, ZO O43). 

x Vitz Sophist. ii. 561 B-D. 
rodes. 

y Cf. ii. 585 B. D. 

z Cf. our Dissertations, &c. for the 
chronology of the Life of Herodes, vol. 
Vv. 342 sqq. note. Philostratus, Vite 
Soph.—the Sophist who occupied the 
Professor’s chair at the actual time 
of this visit, and was in office when 
Marcus was initiated (585 B-D.), was 


K 


He- 


Adrianus—appointed by Marcus, after 
the death of Herodes, 583 D. 585 B. 
cf, Suidas, ’Adpiavds. 

a Dio, ]xxi. 31, 32. 

» Txix. 7. Ixxi. 32: Histor. Auguste 
SS. Adrian. 7: Anton. Philos. 17. 16. 
27. 
© Cf. also Ixxi. 32: Marcus, absent 
8 years previously to his return—dated 
from the departure after the death of 
Verus, A. D. 169 or 170: Anton. Phil. 
17: and our Dissertations, &c. iv. 556. 
559- 

« Historie Aug. SS. Commodus, 2. 

eS bidse12% 
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ber; but the following passage occurs in Athenzus ‘, in the 
shape of an extract from the “Yzoprijpara of an author, called 
Hegesander, which probably belongs to this period in gene- 
ral*; and if so, it is of some importance to our present 
purpose. 

Ilept "AzoAAoviay thy XadkwduKijy dvo ToTapyol péovery, “Appl- 
Ts Kal OdvvOiakds’ euBaddAovor € Gudrtepor eis Tiv BOABnV Aip- 
vnv. emt b€ Tod “OAvyOtakod punpeiov eat ‘OAdVrOov, Tod “Hpa- 
kAéous kal BoABys vied. cata b€ Tov “AvOcatynpidva Kal “EXady- 
BortOva éyovow ot eTLYSptot OLoTL TETrEL 7) BOABNH TOV amoTupLY 
(a sort of fish) "OAvvO, kal kata Tov Kaipov TodTOV ar€pavTov 
TAHVos lxOvov ex THs Aluvns eis tov "OdvyOiakdv dvaBatvew 
moTapov. é€oTe 5& Bpaxds, Bote podis KpUTTELY TO Gpvpov’ AN 
ovdey iTTov TosodTOV EpxeTtat TAGs ixOVwv, Gate Tos TEpLoiKovs 
dmavtas tkavoy eis THY EavTov yxpelay ovvTiWevar Tapixos. Oav- 
pactoy O€ ott TO pi) TapadAatrew TO TOD "OdvvOoU pvnpEtov. 
TpOTEpov pev ov act Tovs Kata TV’ AToAAwViav EXadynBodrtGvos 
TA VoOpl.a cuvTedeiy Tois TeAEUTHTATL, Viv € “AvOecTNpLdvos. 
dua TavTnv obv THY aiTlay pdvoLs ToUTOLs Tois jAnot Tovs ixOds Tiv 
avdBacw TrovetcOat, ev ois Tos TEeTEAEUTHKOTAS ElHOact TIaV. 

The meaning of this latter statement, it appears to us, is 
that the Parentalia had changed their month not in the 
calendar of Olynthus, but in the Attic; and that whereas the 
usual time of that ceremony at Olynthus had formerly cor- 
responded to the Attic month Elaphebolion, it was now cor- 
responding to the Attic month Anthesterion : implying that 
in the meantime, owing to the gradual advance of the Meto- 
nic months on any given term in the natural or Julian year, 
or on any given date of a calendar regulated by the Callippic 
correction, Anthesterion had come to correspond to the Pa- 
rentalial month, and Elaphebolion had ceased to do so. 


* Athenzeus, ii. 21; iv. 8. 74; x. 40. 63; xi. 54; Hegesander was of 
Delphi, and his work was entitled ‘Ywouv7jata, Memorandums or Com- 
mentaries: cf. ili. 25. 33. 70; iv. 833; vi. 53. cf. 55. 573 vill. 19. 68, &e. 
He was later than Stratonicus (viii. 42-45. cf. 46): later than Dikeearchus 
(xi. 58): later than Antigonus Gonatas (ix. 63): later than Euphorion 
(xi. 54), where the dpyn of the work is quoted. Cf. i. 31. 343 11. 373 iv. 
64; vi, 14. 76. Gf. vil. 94. 1265 vill. 255 xi. 116; xii.63; xi. 16. 21.48. 
61; xiv. 13. 93. 


f vili. II. 
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xcv. Period x. 12, Cycle xxxvii. 12, A. D. 264-265. 





Hecatombeon 1, July 22, 18h. A.D. 264. Cavus. Ex. 15. 
Boédromion 1, Sept. 19, 18h. Cavus. Ex. 18. 





Boédromion 15-23, October 3-11, A. D. 264. 


Date of the archonship of the Roman emperor Gallienus, 
and of the mysteries at which he was initiated, Gallieno et 
Saturnino Coss.§ U.C. 1017, A. D. 264—if they were still 
celebrated by the lunar calendar. 


CHAPTER (VIE 
On the Attic Julian Calendar. 


Section I1.—The history of the Attic Solar or Julian Calen- 
dar necessary to the continuation and completion of that of 
the Lunar. 


The history of the Attic lunar calendar has thus been 
brought down from B.C. 592 to A. D. 264; through a period 
of 855 years: but it cannot yet be considered complete while 
it is still open to a question whether this old lunar calendar 
did not some time or other pass into the solar again; and if 
it did, into what kind of solar? and what was the date of the 
transition? These inquiries are too closely connected with 
the preceding subjects, not to suggest themselves before we 
take our leave of them: nor can we properly conclude our 
account of the first type of the Greek lunar correction of the 
primitive solar year without tracing its history down to the 
time when this too, like every other of later date, was merged 
in the Julian. The obscurity indeed and difficulty of this 
further question is greater than that of any other which has 
yet been considered; nor do we flatter ourselves that we 
shall be able to clear it up beyond the possibility of doubt: 
though we believe that we have discovered a clue by which 
mucli may be done towards its solution. 


& Historie Auguste SS. Gallienus, 10, 11, 12. cap. 11: also Saloninus, 3: 
Carns, 3. 
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Section I].—On the kind and form of the Attic year in the 
time of Galen. 


We shall begin with determining, if possible, a point of 
time at-which it may be assumed with every degree of pro- 
bability, if not with certainty, that there must have been an 
Attic solar calendar, as well as a lunar one; or an Attic 
solar calendar only, and no longer a lunar one. And this 
point may perhaps be determined by means of the testimony 
of Galen. 

The date of the Kuvos ézroAy, or heliacal rising of Sirius, 
has been assigned by Galen in terms of one of the Attic 
months, and consequently of those of his own time; and as 
this date is very important to our present purpose, we must 
produce it . 

Dicer yap ovons det ths Oepwhs apas Oepyns, Stav anvora 
Tporyevntar TViyos €€ avayKns Evetat. 0 ylvecOar orpBaiver pre 
TOV TpOdpopov Kaovpevav TVEVTALTOV pTE TOV ETOMEVOY adTors 
ods Kadodow eérnotas ... Oepworarys 5€ Tod O€povs Spas ovons THY 
Tod Kuvos emToArrpy yivecOat cvuBalver. xpovos 8 éotly ovTos iLe- 
pav Tecoapdxovta. yiverat S€ TotTo TéunTn Kal SeKaTn Hepa TOD 
MerayeitviGvos pnvds. mpd b€ TovTOV emLTOAIS GKTo TX EdOY HEpas 
otf Bopéat tvéovoiv ods mpodpdpous Kadovor duol b& pera Tipy 
emiToAIy Huepats of aditol Bopéar evoTabGs Tvéovow iuepats Teaoe- 
pakovta, ods érnoias €idOact Kadeiv*. 

There are other passages either of this same treatise, or of 
others, which serve to illustrate this statement; more especially 
with respect to the usual time of the setting in of the Etesiz, 
and that of the first appearance of the dog-star, relatively to 
the period thus assigned to the hottest part of the summer : 
1, Pivera: 5€ rovro (excess of heat at midsummer) pre trav 
Tpodpouov Kadovpevay TVEVTaVTWY, pTE TOV ETOMEeVwWY adToOis, 


* The language of the latter part of this passage is so similar to that of 
Pliny, H. N. ii. 47 —Hujus (Canis) exortum diebus octo ferme aquilones 
antecedunt, quos prodromos appellant (dated vi. Id. Julias, July 10 Ro- 
man). post biduum autem exortus (July 19 or 20) iidem aquilones con- 
stantius perflant, his diebus quos etesias appellant—that we might almost 
suppose Galen had the Natural History before him, and merely turned 
its words into Greek. 


h Opp. xvii. Pars i. 387. 7-388. 3. In Epidem. ii. Comm. iii. 2. 
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ods Kadotow ernolas. d.opiCer 8 avtods Kal 1) TOO Kuvds emtToAH* 
— il. Elol 0€ kal of érnola ... otro. yodv Kata Ti Tod Kuvds dva- 
ToAHY TVEovel, Kal TO Kadpa Tod Oépovs Tpaivew cidOact, Kal 
avtyos, (Gmep) €€ avdyxns exerat, Tod O€povs dvtos TH Ptoer Oepyod 
del, (ei) pte of mpddpopot kadovpevot TVEOVOL pTE OF ExdpeEvoL, ods 
Kadovow eryoias, obaTep ad diopi¢er 7 TOU KuVvds emuTOAN k. 

The date of the rising of the dog-star, in terms of the Attic 
calendar for the time being, is thus fixed to Metageitnion 15. 
In further explanation of this date, it is to be observed, 
i. That such statements as these, in Galen, wheresoever they 
occur, are probably to be understood of the parallel of Per- 
gamus, considered as the same with that of the Hellespont : 
as may be inferred from an observation of his own!: Adrixa 
Yé Tou kata Tov THs “EAAnoTOvTOV TapdAAndAroV Gpx?) weV TOD pds 
€oTW 7) KaT exeivov TOV Katpov lonuepia, TehevT? OE TOV TAELAdOV 
7 €nttoAy’ atty 6& Kat O€povs eoriv apxy. i. It appears from 
his own testimony also that the rising of Sirius was an ac- 
knowledged date among the Greeks every where, for the 
middle term of a period of forty days, (twenty before and 
twenty after the rising,) the hottest part of the summer sea- 
son™; “Opav érovs dvondgovow ot "EXAnves exelvov Tov Kalpor, 
EV @ PETOVTL TY TOU KULds enLTOAY yiyverOar ovpBaiver’ xpdvos 
8 €orly ovtTos jpepOv Tecoapdxovta—Ilo16 S& Tovro (a certain 
medicine, squills,) kar’ éxetvnv tot Erovs Thy wpav év i Ti Tot 
Kuvos emtToArjy amavtes “EhAnves TeTmoTEvKaow" avrau dé eiow 
NEPAL TETTAPAKOVTA, TPO peV AVTHS THs emLTOATS Elkoot, toa Oe 
avrats Tov apiOuov ai per adtyv": the antiquity of which be- 
lef, and very possibly its origin, we had occasion to illustrate 
in our remarks upon Hesiod®. ii. It is also to be observed, 
that midsummer, according to Galen (as we hope to see 
hereafter), was dated on the first of Loiis in the solar calen- 
dar of Pergamus ; and the first of Loiis on the 24th of June: 
on which supposition, this date of the rising of Sirius, at the 
very middle of this period of 40 days reckoned from mid- 


i xvil. Parsi. 657.13. In Epidem. m yi. 558. 1. 4. wep) tpopay Suva- 
Yr. Comm. iii. 6. Cf. Ibid. Pars ii. ews, ii. 2. 
581.17.-582. 1. 1 Opp. xi. 377. 10-14. T@ ema, 


k xvi. 410. 1. ro: in Hipp. TMep! maid) brod. Cf. Pliny, H. N. xxxiii. 35. 
Xupev il. 13. Cf. xi. 44. 5. mpds TAav- pp. 133: xxxiv. 28. p. 316: Columella, 
kwva Oep. i. 15. xll. 12. §2: Palladius, viii. Tit. vit. 

1 xvii. P. i. 16, last line—17. 2. in ° Vol. i, 228. 

Epidem. i. 1. 
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summer, must have been twenty days exactly after June 24, 
i.e. July 14*. iv. With regard to the year of which this 
statement is to be first and properly understood, it cannot be 
determined, because the date of this particular commentary 
on the Epidemia is not known. ‘Thus much however may 
be affirmed; that Galen’s commentaries on the works of 
Hippocrates in general were among the latest of his produc- 
tions; and that this particular commentary on the Morbi 
Vulgares could not have been written before the beginning 
of the reign of Commodus, A. D. 181, or even that of the 
reign of Severus, A. D. 193. 

Now forasmuch as the rising of any of the fixed stars was 
a stated phenomenon, which for a given parallel was constant, 
or might reasonably have been assumed to be so; this date 
of the Kuvos émtoAy, for the parallel of the Hellespont or 
Pergamus, (Metageitnion 15 in terms of the Attic calendar 
for the time being,) cannot in the nature of things be sup- 
posed intended of the Lunar calendar; but, if of any calen- 
dar proper and peculiar to the Athenians at the time, only of 
some solar or Julian one +. This testimony of Galen’s then 
is demonstrative of the existence of an Attic solar calendar, 


* On this principle the stated date of the rising, in the Celestial calen- 
dar, would be the 2oth of Cancer, or Karkinon; but the period of the 
dog-days, twenty days later, would extend to the toth of Leo, or Leonton : 
and this serves to explain another statement of Galen’s, relating to a prac- 
tice of Aischrion’s, one of his own teachers in medicine, and a citizen of 
Pergamus, like himself, as to the composition of a certain medicine : Odros 
6 Aicxpioy efyev det mapeckevacpévoy eromoy emi THs oikias TO bappakoy, 
&pa O€povs kawy Tods Kapkivous, peTa THY TOD KUvOS EmLTOANY, Hvika (ev) A€ovTe 
WALos Hv. 7 oednyn Sé dxr@xaiexataia: xii. 357. 2. Simplicium Compos. 
xl. 34. 


+ It is evident that, in our reasonings from this statement of Galen’s, 
we are not concerned with the question whether the r5th of Metageitnion, 
here assigned as the date of the phenomenon in question for the parallel 
in question, was so truly or not; but simply with that of the particular 
Julian term denoted by the 15th of Metageitnion itself; which, as we have 
seen, must have been July 14. With respect to this Julian term, as the 
stated Julian date of such a phenomenon for the latitude of Pergamus, 
and in the time of Galen; we need not hesitate to admit that it must have 
been many days in defect of the truth. The stated Julian date of this 
phenomenon for the latitude of Memphis in Egypt at this time was only 
July 20, and for the latitude of Pergamus, eleven degrees more to the 
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at the latest in the reign of Severus; if not as early as that 
of Commodus. Moreover, it is necessarily to be inferred 
from it that, if the 15th of Metageitnion in this calendar co- 
incided with July 14, the first must have coincided with 
June 30. And that is all which can be directly deduced from 
it in reference to the present question; but there is other 
testimony distinct from this, which will be found to come in 
here, and not only to confirm the conclusion at which we 
have arrived from this, but to enable us to carry our infer- 
ences on the same point still further. 


Section I1I].—On the kind and form of the Attic year 
recognised by Epiphantus. 

If we are permitted to treat of the ancient Cappadocian 
calendar, we shall have occasion to produce a variety of 
parallelisms, which Epiphanius has instituted in his work 
Adversus Heereses, between his own date of the Nativity, 
January 6, and his own date of the Baptism, November 8 P, 
and the corresponding dates according to many calendars, 
different from the Julian, which were in existence in his own 
time: and among these, two from an Attic calendar, one 
which corresponded to his Julian date of the Nativity, Me- 
macterion 6, the other, which corresponded to his Julian date 
of the Baptism, Metageitnion 7: from the former of which 
we obtain the first of Memacterion in his time, January 1, 
and from the latter, the first of Metageitnion, November 2. 
north, it must have been ten or eleven days later at least t. Usher, in his 
treatise De Macedonum et Grecorum anno Solari, (cap. i.) has quoted the 
following from Oribasius (a native of Pergamus also, and a contemporary 
of the emperor Julian’s), which bears upon this point: ‘H pev yap ionpepia 
KOOMLKOY TL Tpaypd eat, of Sé pyves emxwptoe Kao ExagToy Ovos ... pNvos 
A@ov POivortos reurty & av (the 26th) dvaréAXovtos nALov 6 Kvwv émuredAewy 
map uv ev Iepydu@ memiotevta. eyo d€ etpov &k Tivos peOddov pera Sexd- 
THY TuEpav THs MpoOecpias TavtTns. The 26th of Loiis corresponded to July 
Ig, and ten days after would be July 29—much nearer the actual date of 
the heliacal rising of Sirius, for the latitude of Pergamus, than July 19, 
and much more July 14. The critical circumstance however of Galen’s 


date is simply this, that it was the middle term of forty days, reckoned 
from June 24: and if so, July 14. 


+ Cf. our Fasti Catholici, iii. 69. 7. 


» Cf. our Dissertations on the Principles and Arrangement of an Harmony of 
the Gospels, iii. 629, 630. 
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There can be no doubt that these Attic dates were intended 
of solar ones of their kind, as much as any of the rest—all at 
least but those which were taken from the Hebrew calendar 
of the time being; and the date of the work in which these 
parallelisms are found (as we hope to demonstrate) having 
been A. D. 375-376, the existence of an Attic solar calendar 
in the time of Epiphanius is hereby recognised, as much as 
in the time of Galen by the testimony last produced. Nor is 
it any thing extraordinary, but rather a priort to have been 
expected, that, if there was such a calendar in the time of 
Galen, there should still have been one in that of Epi- 
phanius. 

If however we proceed to analyse these Attic dates of Epi- 
phanius, in order to discover whether they agree or disagree 
with that of Galen; we see, that the first of Metageitnion at 
this time falling November 2,gand the first of Mzemacterion 
January 1, there must have been a month between them, the 
name of which probably was Pyanepsion, and the Julian date 
still more probably was December 2: so that we might ven- 
ture to state the names and the Julian dates of three conse- 
cutive Attic months in the time of Epiphanius, as follows: 


Attic months in the time of Epiphanius, A. D. 375-376. 


Metageitnion, November 2. 
Pyanepsion, December 2. 
Memacterion, January 1. 


And it is manifest that the first two of these must have been 
of the same length ; and each have had 30 days: from which 
it would follow that if they made part of a solar calendar, 
and so far of a Julian, it could not have been of a Julian in 
the sense of ¢he Julian properly so called; for one of its 
months at least (Pyanepsion) could have had only 30 days, 
while the corresponding Julian month (December) had 31. 
It is possible then, (and it would be only agreeable to the 
analogy of these two months, were it the case,) that the 
month before Metageitnion and the month after Pyanepsion 
were months of 30 days also: in short, that the first of Meta- 
geitnion having been determined by Epiphanius’ own testi- 
mony to November 2, the first of the month before that 
might be determinable to October 3, and the first of the 
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month before that too to September 3. Let us here stop to 
compare the results, thus virtually implied in the testimony 
of Epiphanius, with the conclusion obtained from the testi- 
mony of Galen. 


Section 1V.—Comparison of the Attic Solar year of Galen 
with that of Epiphanius. 


Now it has been seen, from the testimony of Galen, that a 
certain Attic solar month in his time bore date June 30; 
and it appears from this of Epiphanius that one in his time 
bore date November 2, and another January 1; from which 
it was necessarily to be inferred that a third must have borne 
date December 2. And three months in sequence thus bear- 
ing date November 2, December 2, and January 1 respect- 
ively, it seemed to be only consistent and agreeable to ana- 
logy that the rest of the months in the same calendar should 
have been months of 30 days also; and one of them have 
borne date October 3, another September 3, and so on. In 
hke manner, if the Attic solar calendar, in the time of Galen, 
consisted of months of 30 days also, as much as that in the 
time of Epiphanius, and one of them bore date June 30, the 
next must have borne date July 30; and the next to that 
August 29: and that would come very near to the date of 
one of Epiphanius’ months, the last but one before his Meta- 
geitnion, September 3, though it would not exactly come up 
to it. 

The difference however between August 29 and Septem- 
ber 3, in the Julian calendar, is five days: and five days was 
the amount of the epact in the equable solar year; i.e. of the 
difference between the sum of the twelve months in the 
equable solar year, each of them 30 days long, and that of 
the corresponding twelve in the proper Julian year. And 
if the Attic solar calendar in the time of Epiphanius really 
consisted of twelve months of 30 days each, and no more, it 
must have had these five days, over and above its last month; 
and if the Attic solar year in the time of Galen did not differ 
in this respect from that year in the time of Epiphanius, it 
must have had them too. 

It is manifest then that, in order to reconcile the idea of 
this year as obtained from the testimony of Galen, with the 
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same thing as inferrible from that of Epiphanius, nothing is 
necessary except to suppose that the month which Galen 
called Metageitnion was the eleventh; and that which Epi- 
phanius called by the same name was the third. On this- 
supposition every thing will be consistent. The eleventh 
month in each of these schemes will bear date June 30; the 
twelfth July 80; the Epagomene in each August 29; and 
the first month September 3. The names of the months in 
each, so far as we have yet discovered, will not agree 
throughout ; but while their order and their Julian dates 
are the same, the difference of names in some instances may 
be considered accidental. And the names of the months in 
either being purposely left out of sight, a scheme might be 
formed of both, founded on the data supplied by either in 
contradistinction to the other, which would be as applicable 
to the time of Galen as to that of Epiphanius, and vice 
versa. 


Scheme of the Attic Solar Calendar in the time both of Galen and 








of Epiphanius. 
Month. Days. Julian, Month. Days. Julian. 
Me 30 Sept. 3 Vil. 30 March 2 
lizs 4,30 Oct. 3 Vili, 30 April 1 
ii. 30 Nov. 2 1X. 30 May I 
iv. 30 Dec. 2 Xs 30 — 3I 
Ve 30 Jan. I sil 30 June 30 
vi. 30 — 31 xi. 30 July 30 





Epagomene August 29. 


Such is the Type of the calendar in question in its most 
abstract form, (that is, in the absolute order and length, and 
the Julian epochs, of its different months,) as it may be con- 
ceived to have stood in the time of each of our authorities. 
Of the relative order and of the proper names of these dif- 
ferent months, we assume nothing to be known as yet, or no 
more than appears to involve a contradiction ; viz. that what 
was the eleventh month in this calendar in the time of Galen, 
was the third in that of Epiphanius, and vice versa. And yet 
even this may be no contradiction; if it was a possible con- 
tingency that between the time of Galen and that of Epipha- 
nius the order of this calendar in general, or that of some of 
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its months in particular, might have undergone a change. 
But this is a question which has still to be considered. 


Section V.—On the change in the beginning of the Attic year, 
sometime made from Hecatombeon to Boédromion. 


The history of the Attic calendar has brought to light the 
fact of one change, in the beginning of the Attic year, from 
the month Gamelion to the month Hecatombzon ; and chro- 
nologers have long seen reason to conclude that another 
must sometime or other have been made, by virtue of which 
the beginning of the year was transferred from Hecatombzeon 
to Boédromion. An inscription is in existence4, in which the 
Gymnasiarche are enumerated month by month, in the order 
of service; and this enumeration begins in Boédromion, and 
ends in Metageitnion. Another is extant’, which, though 
not so complete as the preceding, implies the same thing of 
the begining of the year: and both these are later than the 
time of the Roman emperor Adrian. There is a thirds, from 
which also it may be inferred, that Metageitnion was now 
the last month in the official year. The testimony of these 
several inscriptions is to one and the same effect ; viz. that 
either in the reign of Adrian, or sometime after it, the 
beginning of the official year at Athens must have been 
changed ; and Boédromion, before the third month, must 
have become the first. 

The same kind of proof also is extant, that some visit of 
Adrian’s to Athens, or some occasion of his residence there, 
was made the epoch of an «ra among the Athenians: that 
is, an inscription is in existence t, dated Eixoorod €Bdduov erous 
am0 Tis Oeod "Adpiavod porns eis AOrrvas értdnulas: and as he 
is there styled cds, or Divus, he must have been then dead: 
and the date of the inscription, and consequently the epoch 
of the era, might have gone as far back as the 27th year 
before the date of his death, July 10, A. D. 188. And on 
that principle, it would go back to A.D. 112: a year actu- 
ally specified by Phlegonv, U.C. 865, Imperatore Nerva Tra- 
Jano vi. and T. Sextio Africano Coss., as that when Adrian, 


4 Corpus Inscript. No. 270. s No. 108. t No. 281. 
¥ No. 276. cf. 2309. ¥ De Mirabilibus, xxv. 93. 
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though still a private individual, was serving the office of 
archon at Athens. 

Corsini was of opinion that the date of this inscription was 
to be referred to this epoch *. We have appealed to it our- 
selves, in the present instance, merely as an argument of the 
general proposition, that the visits of Adrian to the city of 
Athens had permanent consequences on the reckoning of 
time there; though we cannot but think it more probable 
that the Athenians would select, as the epoch of an cera so 
dated, some occasion when he was residing among them, uot 
as a private person, but in capacity of emperor. 

It appears moreover from Spartian’s life of this emperor J, 
that he enlarged and beautified Athens%, and gave a part of 
it a new name, taken from his own, Adrianopolis: and an 
inscription is still in bemg which recognises him as the second 
founder of Athens 4— 

AS cio’ "AOjvar Oncéws 7 mply TAs. 
aid’ cia’ Adpiavod Kovyxt Gnoews 7dALs.— 

It is known too that he was sometime or other initiated im 
the mysteries after he became emperor; and the epitaph of 
the priestess who initiated him is still extant; and the cir- 
cumstance insisted upon, as most to her credit, is not that 
she had performed that office for the Dioscuri, or A‘scula- 
pius, or Hercules, or any other of the worthies of antiquity, 
but for Adrian. It is also on record that, at the petition of 
the Athenians themselves, he gave them a new code of laws, 
or compiled one from the old laws of Draco and Solon, with 
additions or changes of his own*; and that he condescended 
to serve the office of archon among them even after he be- 
came emperor, and to preside at the Dionysia, and other 


* To one of these laws of his, Pollux appears to refer, vi. vil. § 35. 
p. 584. 1. 2, under the title of the vouos rod Bacikéws : Kal apyetdy re’ AOn- 


4 4 ~ a - 
vyol Tapagitioy Kadovpevor, ws Ev TP vOU@ TOV Bacihews eat cvpeEiv. 


x F. A. iv. 173-175. bev hv mpd Telxous Td we(dy (aliter, 7a- 
y Cap. 20. Aad) &ypae’ Totto 6 Onoeds Extice, 
z Cf. Pausanias, 1. xviii. 6-9. kal oux “Adpiavds’ evOa 5& autos Exri- 
& Corpus Inscript. 520. ef. Gruter. cev eypabev’ Totro ’Adpiavds Kal ov 
celxxvii. 4. Also, Scholia in Aristidem, Onoevs Gxodduncev. Cf. also Scaliger, 
Xili. lil. 201. 31: 149. 8. Mel(wy yevo- De Emendatione, v. 481: also Steph. 


pévn... Xi) Kal 5 ’Adpiavds eAOdv kal — Byz. ’OAuprletov. 
belCova Tmovjoas toy meplBorov, wba b Thid. 434. 
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ceremonies, which belonged to the jurisdiction of the archon: 
and that the Athenians sometime or other in his reign, out 
of compliment to him, created a new tribe, which they called 
*Adpravis ©. 

These different facts laid together contribute materially to 
strengthen the probability of the opinion of Corsini4, that at 
some period or other in the reign of Adrian, distinguished 
by these coincidences, the Athenians made a change in the 
beginning of their official year; and so far in the relative, if 
not the absolute, order of the months of their calendar. The 
only question can be about the time. Corsini has laboured 
to prove that both the archonship of Adrian and his initia- 
tion, and his dedication of the Olympiéum, and the cele- 
bration of the Dionysia under his auspices, as archon epony- 
mus, were events of Olymp. ccxxvi. 3, A. D. 131 or 182, 
before his visit to Egypt by way of Judeae. But though 
these are confessedly difficult questions, both because of the 
obscurity which hangs over the movements of Adrian for 
the greater part of his reign, and because of the contrariety 
of testimony itself, we have seen reason to come to a dif- 
ferent conclusion; and to date his legislation for the Athe- 
nians, A. D. 125 and 126, and his residence at Athens, in 
quality of archon, when he dedicated the Olympiéum and 
celebrated the Dionysia, A.D. 127 and 128, after not before his 
first visit to Egypt. The reasons on which we have come to 
this conclusion, will best be explained in the note subjoin- 
ed*: the use which we may make of the conclusion, in 
illustration of the present subject, which is that of the epoch 
of the Attic solar or Julian calendar, is very important, and 
well calculated, by the service which it renders im that respect, 
to confirm the conclusion itself. 


* The movements of Adrian from the first to the fourth year of his 
reign, A.D. 117, to A. D. 120, were considered in our Fasti Catholici!, in 
illustration of the Apis Cycle of the Egyptians; and we may assume it as 
proved to a demonstration, by the testimony of that cycle, that the dis- 
turbances in Egypt, arising out of the appearance of the Apis, which, ac- 


© Cf. vol. i. 85. note. d Fasti Att. iv. 174. 
e Tom. ii. Pars i. Diss. x. 16. 105-114. 


1 Vol. ii. 596. Diss. xiii. ch. vi. xiv. xi. 
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cording to Spartian 2, coincided with Adrian’s visit to Gaul from Britain, 
happened at the end of A. D. 120. 

This then must have been the date of the visit to Gaul; the latter end of 
A. D. 120. Assuming it consequently as our point of departure, we 
must endeavour, in prosecution of the same subject, to investigate, and 
if possible reduce to their proper chronological order, the movements of 
Adrian from that time forward. And with that purpose in view, it is de- 
sirable perhaps that we should still follow in the first instance the narra- 
tive of Spartian ; calling in any other sources of information on the same 
subject, which may be accessible, to compare with his statements, and, if 
necessary, to qualify and correct them by their means. After this visit to 
Gaul then, A. D. 120 exeunte, Spartian continued?: Post hee Hispanias 
petit; et Tarracone hyemavit: and this must have been the winter of 
A.D. 121. He then proceeds?: Bellum Parthorum per idem tempus in 
motu tantum fuit, idgue Adriani colloquio repressum est: and this, if 
true, would imply that he must have travelled previously from Spain, 
where he was, to the borders of the empire in the east; Syria and the 
Euphrates, at least: which would necessarily have taken up the rest of 
A.D. 121. Spartian next observes 4: Post hoc per Asiam et insulas ad 
Achaiam navigavit, et Eleusinia sacra... suscepit; multa in Athenienses 
contulit; et pro agonotheta resedit. Nor can it be denied that this representa- 
tion of the course of things would be consistent with itself; and if Adrian 
had been to the Euphrates in the summer of A.D. 121, he might have 
been returning, and by way of Athens, in the autumn of the same year ; 
and might have been at Athens, in the winter of this year, and in the 
spring of A.D. 122. Nor can it be denied that at this point too of his 
reign, Ol. ccxxv. 2, Eusebius also has a visit of his to Athens®; which 
would so far appear to confirm Spartian. Notwithstanding this, we are of 
opinion that in this part of his narrative (i.e. in what concerns this visit to 
Upper Asia first, and the visit to Greece after that), Spartian has antici- 
pated the true course of events; as may better appear by and by. 

He continues®: Post in Siciliam navigavit—Inde Romam venit; at- 
que ex ea in Africam transiit. This visit to Africa must have been made 
in the autumn of some year; just before the setting in of the rainy season: 
because, as appears from a subsequent allusion to it’, that season set in 
synchronously with this arrival in Africa: and we may very probably con- 
clude that the year of the visit itself, distinguished by this coincidence, was 
the fifth of his reign; since it is added on the same occasion, that it was 
the first rain which had fallen in Africa post quinquennium : Quando in 
Africam venit, ad adventum ejus post quinquennium pluit. The fifth year 
of his reign would begin Aug. 11, A.D. 121, and he was probably in 
Africa, in the October or November of the same year. Eusebius, ad Ann. 


2 Vita. 12. 3 Cap. 12. rome, in Chronico, also, the same 
4 Cap. 13. year: Hadriani 6. 
5 Chronicon Arm. Lat. ii. 283: ad 6 Vita, 13. 


Ann, 2137, Olymp. cexxv. 2. cf. Je- 7 Cap. 22. 
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Abrah. 2136, Ol. cexxv. 1. A. D. 1218, also mentions the fact of colonies 
composed of Jews, settled in Africa, by him, in that very year; which 
would imply his own presence there the same year. 

We may conclude then that the true order and course of his journeys, as 
far as we have yet considered them, was this—i. A visit to Gaul from Bri- 
tain, at the latter end of A.D. 120: ii. A visit to Spain in the winter, A. D. 
121: i. A visit to Sicily and then to Rome, in the spring and the summer, 
the same year: and ivth, a visit to Africa, in the autumn: but no visit 
as yet to Upper Asia again, since his accession to the throne; nor any 
visit to Greece. 

Spartian continues9: Denique quum post Africam Romam redisset, sta- 
tim ad orientem profectus per Athenas iter fecit, atque opera que apud 
Athenas cceperat dedicavit ; ut Jovis Olympii edem, et aram sibi: eodem- 
que modo per Asiam iter faciens, templa sui nominis consecravit. These 
representations of the course of his subsequent proceedings are certainly 
consistent with the account before given of his former ones: but this will 
prove only that, if there was any anachronism in the former part of the 
narrative, it pervades this latter part also. Let us therefore stop here to 
compare the accounts of Eusebius, Syncellus, Prosper, Cassiodorus, and 
any others, with these of Spartian. 

With respect to Adrian’s visits to Athens, Eusebius has the following 
statements !°. 

Ad Annum Abrah. 2137, Ol. cexxv. 2, Hadriani 5: Hadrianus Athe- 
niensibus eum precantibus leges ex Draconis et Solonis reliquorumque 
(scriptis) composuit !!—Cephisus fluvius Eleusinam oppressit (inundavit) 
cuique pontem Hadrianus conjunxit, et Athenis quidem hibernavit !2. 

Ad Annum Abrah. 2140, Ol. eexxvi. 1, Hadriani 8: Hadrianus Eleu- 
sinas res calluit, multaque (dona) Atheniensium urbi largitus est }3: and 
the same year, and on the same occasion, he dates the presentation to him 
while at Athens of the Apologies of Quadratus and Aristides !4, which we 
know took place at Athens !5, and when Adrian was attending the myste- 
ries. And with these statements we may compare Syncellus’,!® in reference 
to the same things: ‘O ards ('Adpiavds) "A@nvaiors akiacacw ex tov Apa- 
kovTos kal Sdhovos vouous emiovvetaée, xetuacas eis AOnvas Kai punbeis Ta 
"Edevoina, kat yepupooas ’EXevoiva, kataxdvobeicay id Kndicov tora- 
pov: and according to Syncellus also, either after, or at least not before, 
the presentation to him of the Apology of Quadratus !7, 

These two events then, which Eusebius distinguishes asunder, Adrian’s 
giving the Athenians a code of laws, and his being initiated, and making 
a bridge over the Cephisus, would so far appear to have belonged to one 
and the same occasion, either A. D. 121 and 122, or A. D. 125 and 126. 


8 Chron. Arm. Lat. ii. 283. cf. Je- 13 Cf. Jerome, Ol. cexxvi. 1. Ha- 
rome, in Anno also. driani 9. 
9 Cap. 13. 14 Cf. Jerome also, In Anno: and 
10 Chron. Arm. Lat. ii. 283-285. De SS. Ecclesiasticis, 19. 
11 Cf. Jerome in Chron. Ol. cexxy. 15 Cf. our Dissertations, iv. p. 111. 
2. Hadr. 6. Append. Diss. xviii 
2 Cf. Jerome, Ol. cexxv. 3. Hadr. 7. 16 659. 9. 17 658. 6-19. 
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To decide between these years, let us consider first the statement which 
occurs in the Chronicon of Cassiodorus, with reference to the first of these 
events—A.D. 126: Verus et Ambiguus: His. Coss. Atheniensibus leges 
petentibus Hadrianus ex Draconis et Solonis reliquorumque libris jura 
composuit: secondly, with reference to the second—A. D. 127 : Galli- 
canus et Titianus: His. Coss. juxta Eleusinam civitatem in Cephiso 
fluvio Hadrianus pontem constravit. And with Cassiodorus’ let us also 
compare Prosper’s !S—A.D.125: Asiaticus et Quintillus: Cephissus fluvius 
Eleusinem inundavit, quem Hadrianus ponte conjungens Athenis hyemem 
exegit *. 

All these statements evidently relate to the same occasion ; and we may 
collect from them, taken together, that Adrian’s giving a constitution to 
the Athenians, and his. wintering at Athens, and his building a bridge over 
the Cephisus, and his being initiated, were events of one and the same 
visit, the true date of which, in all probability, was the ninth year of his 
reign, A. D. 125-126. The swelling of the Cephisus, and the inundation 
of Eleusis produced by it, which are represented as the occasion of the 
construction of the bridge, are critical circumstances with respect to the 
time of the year. The rivers of Attica were little better than brooks in 
the summer season, and torrents only in the winter. An epigram is still 
extant, ascribed to Simonides, which records the construction of a bridge, 
similarly produced, in his time, yet in the winter. 

® tre Anuntpos mpos avakxtopov, ® ire pvoTat, 
pnd vdaros mpoxoas Seidire Xetpepiovs. 

Tolov RewoxAns yap 6 Aivdtos aodades tupw 
Cedypa Sua matéos TOUS EBadev rorapod 9, 

This circumstance then, in our opinion, is demonstrative that Adrian 
must have been at Athens on this occasion during the rainy season, 
January and February; and that the mysteries at which he was initiated, 
on the same occasion, must have been the lesser, celebrated in Antheste- 
rion; which A. D. 125-126, as our calendar shews, bore date February 
20. We may conclude then that he came to Athens A. D. 125, too late 
for the greater mysteries, which would begin October 9; or that, if he was 
even there before that date, he did not choose to be initiated in them, 
without having first passed through the lesser, because it would have been 
contrary to rule, and the regular course of proceeding: and while he was 
still there, from the autumn of A.D. 125, to the spring of A. D. 126, he 
both gave the Athenians a new code of laws, and built the bridge over 
the Cephisus, and began other public works in, or upon, Athens ; especi- 
ally the completion of the Olympiéum, of which more will be said by 
and by. 

The date then of Adrian’s first visit to Athens, we may presume, was 


18 Opera, 709 E. 
19 Poetz Min. lix. cf. Anthologia, i. 70: Simonides, lvi. 


* The terms of these entries indeed to which they are assigned are not the 
shew that they were taken from the same with those in Jerome. 
Chronicon of Jerome. But the years 
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the autumn of A. D. 125. Nor is it unlikely that this was the time when 
Plutarch was appointed governor of Greece®®, It must have been this 
visit too, and the initiation which now took place, to which Dio or Xiphi- 
linus alluded ?!; though from the use of the term evomrevew, in reference 
to it, these lesser mysteries must have been mistaken for the greater, to 
which only that term was properly applicable?2._ But this occasion could 
have been only that of the lesser mysteries ; and testimony is express that 
Adrian was twice initiated; and if so, first in the lesser and then in the 
greater. It was usual also to wait a year between the two initiations 7? : 
and if Adrian was initiated in the lesser, on this occasion, A.D. 126, and 
in the greater at his next visit, A. D. 127, he too must have complied with 
the usual rule. 

We have thus accounted for the movements of Adrian from A. D. 117 
to 122; and from the middle of A. D. 125 to the beginning of A. D. 126. 
The intermediate time is not accounted for, but it does not materiaily con- 
cern our purpose that it should be; and probably that visit to the Euphra- 
tes, to which Spartian alluded, as made in consequence of the apprehension 
of a Parthian war, took up some part of this interval. Let us continue 
then our review of these movements according to Spartian, as before, 
from A. D. 126. 

It may be inferred from him first?3, that, when Adrian resumed his pro- 
gress to the east, he visited Antioch, and went to the top of Mount Cassius 
there23, And from the storm which it is said he encountered at sunrise, 
we may probably infer the time of the year was early in the spring. Pera- 
grata Arabia, continues Spartian, Pelusium venit, et Pompeii tumulum 
magnificentius extruxit: which brings him to Egypt, it may be presumed, 
early in the summer, A. D. 126. 

The date of this visit to Egypt was particularly considered in our Dis- 
sertations, because of its connection with the chronology of the second 
Jewish war?4; and it was there proved, from the testimony of the coins of 
Adrian, that he must not only have been in Egypt, but also have visited 
almost every part of it, in the eleventh year of his reign—reckoned accord- 
ing to the Egyptian computation, from the first of Thoth, Nabon. 874, 
July 23, A. D. 126, to the first of Thoth, Nabon. 875, July 23, A.D. 127. 
This agrees exactly with the time at which we have seen reason to date 
his arrival. His presence at Alexandria, on some occasion, is alluded to 
obiter in Spartian 25. It is well known too that one incident of this visit 
was the death of Antinous, which Spartian also tells us took place, Dum 
per Nilum navigat 26, And it is observable that Eusebius dates this, Ad 
Ann. Abrah. 2143. Olymp. cexxvi. 4. in the eleventh or twelfth of Adrian ; 
and Jerome, Olymp. cexxvii. 1. in his twelfth or thirteenth: from which 


20 Cf. supra, page 128 note. cf. also Spartian, Vita, 12-14. 

aU xixaeetan (Chpalso,unk2 yan =—alll 22 Cf. Plutarch, Demetrius, xxvi. 
which shews that, even in Xiphilinus, 23 Vita, 14. 
it was just before the visit to Egypt, 24 Vol. iv. Io5-110. Appendix, Diss. 
the death of Antinous, and the rebel- xviii. 


lion of the Jews—and if so, A. D. 126. 20 Vita, 20. 26 Vita, 14. 
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we may infer that it really happened about this time, A. D. 126 or A. D. 
127. And here the Paschal Chronicon supplies an important fact; viz., 
that the city which Adrian caused to be built in the Thebaid, in honour of 
Antinous, and in consequence of his death, was founded Tipo y cadavdav 
NoeuBpiov 27, i.e. October 30, Roman, in some year; which, if we are 
right in our conclusions hitherto, must have been this of A. D. 126, 
though the Chronicon dates it Ol. ccxxv. 2. consulibus Aviola et Pansa—— 
which are notes and characters of A.D. 122, U.C. 875: in which year it is 
certain that Adrian could not yet have been in Egypt *. 

It will follow from this fact, that Adrian must have been in Egypt from 
the summer of A. D. 126 as late as October 30 the same year at least; and 
that being the case, it is very allowable to suppose that he might have con- 
tinued there until the spring of A.D. 127. And here the history of the 
Jewish war would come in to confirm our conclusions; the date of the 
revolt which led to it having been A. D. 127, immediately after Adrian’s 
visit to Egypt. But this has been so circumstantially considered in our 
Dissertations, that we have nothing to do at present, except to refer our 
readers to that work?8. Spartian’s allusion to this rebellion, and Xiphi- 
linus’ also #9, relatively to the true chronology of Adrian’s reign, are gene- 
rally correct; both dating it about the time of the visit to Athens, A. D. 
125-126, on which it was really consecutive, with only one year’s interval 
between them. 

With respect to the second initiation, though it is not mentioned in 
Spartian or Xiphilinus, Eusebius has this statement, Ad Ann. Abrah. 
2145, Ol. cexxvii. 2, Hadriani 13: Hadrianus Athenis hiemavit, et Eleu- 
sinas res invisit, quibus etiam multa (loca) construxit, et agonem edidit 
bibliothecasque fecit3!: and Syncellus has a similar one®?: *Adpravds 
mapayeyatov ev’ AOnvats pveira Ta’ Edevoina. evOa kat rev ayava, emt- 
oKevdcas TOAAG TO TéTe@, kal B.BoOjkas gveTHodpevos : and in like manner, 
his presiding at Athens in quality of agonotheta, is asserted by Spartian 


27 475. 2. cf Xiphilinus, Ixix. 11. 31 Cf. Jerome, Ol. cexxvii. 3, Ha- 


28 Vol. iv. Appendix, Diss. xviii. 
page 98-104: 113-116. 

29 Vita, 14. 

30 Ixix. 12-14. 


* This incident of the death of An- 
tinous, as a circumstance of this first 
visit of Adrian’s to Egypt, was con- 
sidered in our Fasti Catholici also, be- 
cause of its probable connection with 
the institution of the Roman Pelosia, 
which appears to have ultimately arisen 
out of it. See our Fasti Catholici, iv. 
409. 435, 436. It makes no differ- 
ence to the conclusion there attempt- 
ed to be established, whether the ac- 
tual date of this institution was that 
of this first visit, A.D. 126-127, or 
that of the next, A. D. 630-131— 


driani 15, and Ol. ccexxvii. 4, Hadriani 
16. cf. also Cassiodori Chron. Pompei- 
ano ii. et Commodo, A.D. 136. 

32 660. 12. 


provided only the 20th of March 
Roman, at the time, and the 2nd of 
Pachon Egyptian, were coincident. We 
showd be of opinion that the founda- 
tion of Antinodpolis, in honour of An- 
tinous, was begun when Adrian was 
in Egypt on this first occasion, A. D. 
126-127, and the city was dedicated 
when he was there again, A. D. 130, 
and the Pelosia were instituted March 
20, A.D. 131. Cf. Vopiscus’ Life of 
Saturninus, r: the letter of Adrian’s to 
Servianus, there quoted, which seems 
to confirm this opinion. 
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also 33, though on the occasion of his first visit; and the dedication of 
sundry public works, supposed to have been begun at this first visit, espe- 
cially that of the Olympiéum, is asserted of the second *, 

Now his presiding as agonotheta implies that he was holding an office 
of some kind at the time; and one which had to do with the superintend- 
ence and celebration of oxnyixol ayéves, in contradistinction to yupriKoi— 
the presidents at which were called aO\oéra, not dywvobera #4. A duty 
of that kind belonged to the office of the dpywy ermvupos at Athens; the 
duty of presiding at the Dionysia ey dorer—an dydy oxnyikos properly so 
called 35; and we are told by Spartian*®, that Adrian was some time 
archon at Athens, and as his context implies, not on the occasion recorded 
by Phlegon, A. D. 112, when he was still a private person, but when he 
was emperor: In Hetruria preturam Imperator egit: per Latina oppida 
Dictator, et Acdilis, et Duumvir® fuit: aped Neapolim Demarchus: in 
patria sua Quinquennalis: et item Adrize Quinquennalis, quasi in alia pa- 
tria: et Athenis Archon fuit. And here Xiphilinus, the abbreviator of Dio, 
comes in to confirm this inference, by informing us that on some occasion, 
later than the commencement of the Jewish war at least, Adrian both com- 
pleted (i.e. dedicated) the Olympiéum at Athens, and presided at the Dio- 
nysia, Ty peylotny map avtois dpynv ap£as *8—i.e. in quality of dpyov 
ETOVULOS. 

The question then can be only about the year. The history of his move- 
ments hitherto has proved that it could not have been earlier than A. D. 
127. But there is no reason why it should not be supposed to have been 
A. D. 127-128; why Adrian should not be supposed to have arrived a 
second time at Athens, after his visit to Antioch, Egypt, and other parts 
of the East, A. D. 126-127—in the summer of this very year, A. D. 127— 
later indeed than the first of Hecatombeon that year, July 7, but not later 
than the first of Boédromion, September 4: in time consequently to com- 
plete the ceremony of his initiation, by his admission to the greater mys- 
teries, and time enough also to serve the office of archon eponymus, if he 
was inclined to do so—only as bearing date from Boédromion 1, Sept. 4 
this year, not from Hecatombezon 1, July 7. And here the Attic Solar 
and Julian calendar, which we have seen took its rise both in this year, 
A.D. 127, and on this day in that year, Boédromion t, Sept. 4, and in 
commemoration of this act of condescension on the part of the Roman 
emperor for the time being, his consenting to serve the office of apyav 
exavupnos of the year so dated, interposes its testimony, to confirm and 
authenticate all these conclusions by a kind of evidence which ought to 
be considered decisive and final. 

They admit however of being further illustrated by the fact of the com- 
pletion and dedication of the Olympiéum, or temple of Jupiter Olympius, 


33 Vita, 13. 37 Cf. Muratorius pcxriv. 2; an in- 
34 Suidas in aywvolerns. scription which records his Duumvira- 
35 Cf. a case in point, Vol. i. page tus at Tibur. 

194. (B.C. 468.) 38 Ixix. 12-14: 16. 


36 Vita, 19. 
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which almost all our authorities agree in connecting with the occasion of 
this second visit of Adrian. The history of this temple is singular; as 
that of a building which was first projected and begun at a very remote 
date before this time, and was often resumed, and as often abandoned, and 
left incomplete, until the finishing hand was put to it in the reign of Adrian. 
"Odvprriov® TodTo atehes Ewewev “AOnvyoww oikoSopovpevoy, modAdKis apxas 
Aadv THs Katackevns °9—O)vprrov Htredes pev, KaTaTANEw O Exov thy THs 
oikoSopias Umoypapny yevopuevov & dy BéeXtioTov etmep auveredeaOn 1. It 
would appear from Aristotle that it was begun originally by the Pisistra- 
tidee 41: Kal rod "Odvpriov 7) oikoddunots tro Taév Tlevovorpatidav: from 
Vitruvius, that the actual projector of it was Pisistratus 42: Namque 
Athenis Antistates et Callaeschros et Antimachides et Porinos architecti 
Pisistrato, edem Jovi Olympio facienti, fundamenta constituerunt. post 
mortem autem ejus propter interpellationem reipublice incepta relique- 
runt. itaque circiter annis quadringentis post Antiochus rex cum in id 
opus impensam esset pollicitus ... magna solertia scientiaque summa 
civis Romanus Cossutius 4? nobiliter est architectatus. ‘I'he Antiochus 
here meant was Epiphanes; of whom Livy records his undertaking to 
finish the temple in question, when he came to the throne, A. D. 176 or 
17544. And it must be presumed, from the preceding testimony of Vitru- 
vius, that he finished it according to his undertaking, in some sense or 
other ; and Vitruvius himself refers to a part of the temple, which he calls 
the octastylus 4°, as a specimen of the style which he terms Hypzthros, or 
Sub Dio, the open-roofed one. Yet Suetonius tells us, in his life of Au- 
gustus 46, that the kings his allies and friends, out of compliment to him, 
projected the completion of the Olympiéum, as a temple to his Genius. 
Reges amici atque socii et singuli in suo quisque regno Cesareas urbes 
condiderunt, et cuncti simul zedem Jovis Olympici Athenis antiquitus in- 
choatain perficere communi sumptu destinaverunt, Genioque ejus dedicare. 
And such must have been notoriously the state in which it was still left 
even after this time, if Lucian could put this inquiry into the mouth of Jupi- 
ter, among other messages which he was sending the Athenians by Menip- 
pus—Ei 76 ’OXvproy atra@v emuredeoar Siavoodvra 4”, Its completion, in 
fact, as commemorated by the institution of games called "OAvpma, and ever 
after celebrated at Athens, was certainly an event of the reign of Adrian 4°, 

Now Philostratus has a statement which may help us to determine the 
date of this completion 49; Td 6€ AOnvnow ’OdAtpreov, de EEnxovta kal Trev- 


Takoglwy eT@av amoredeoOev, KaGiepooas 6 ai’ToKpdT@p, as Xpovou peya ayo- 


39 Hesychius in voce 

40 Geographi Minores, ii. Diczear- 
chus, De Statu Greciz, p. 8. De A- 
thenis. 

41 Politica, v. tr. 156. 20. 

42 vii. Preef. 195. 

43 Cf. p. 196. 

44 xli. 20. cf. Vell. Paterc. 1. 10: 
and Strabo, ix. i. 241 a: also the lately 
recovered fragments of Granius Licini- 
anus, at the end. 


45 iii. 1. 87. 

46 lx. cf. Pliny, H. N. xxxvi. 5. p. 
640; Sic est inchoatum Athenis tem- 
plum Jovis Olympii: inchoatum only, 
even in his time, not completed. 

47 ii. 780 Icaro-Menippus, 24. 18. 
cf. our Dissertations, iv. iii. 112. note. 

48 Corpus Inscript. No. 342. cf. Cor- 
sini, Dissert. Agonistice, 1. cap. 14. p- 
23. and Pausanias, i. xviii. 6. g. 

49 Vitee Soph. i. 532. C. Polemo. 


. 
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viopa, exeAevoe Kal Tov Hlodeuova eupvioa tH Ovoia K,t.r. Let this 
date be referred to A. D. 128, when Adrian was presiding at the Dionysia: 
and it will give either the first commencement, or the first suspension, of 
the work, B.C. 433 or 432: immediately after the completion of the Pro- 
pylza at Athens, which took up five years *, from B.C. 437—B.C. 432%. 
This work was probably begun as soon as the Propyleea were completed ; 
and interrupted by the Peloponnesian war, which broke out only the next 
year t: and no attempt having been seriously made to resume and finish 
it, on the part of the Athenians or any others, from that time until this in 
the reign of Adrian, that would be a sufficient reason for the assertion of 
Philostratus, that it had been completed 560 years after it was begun. 
This date then confirms the conclusion otherwise obtained of the time of 
this second visit of Adrian’s to Athens. Polemo was selected to speak the 
oration on this occasion; no doubt because of his celebrity at the time: 
and Eusebius also dates his acme only three years later °!; as well as Fa- 
vorinus’, who was his contemporary. 

The movements of Adrian for the rest of his reign do not concern our 
present purpose. We shewed in our Dissertations **, there was reason to 
conclude he must again have been in Egypt, in the 15th year of his reign, 
A. D. 131, the most critical period of the Jewish war: and this Spartian 
so far confirms, as to date the beginning of his last sickness after his cir- 
cuits of the empire were over, on the one hand, yet about the time of the 
adoption of Verus and the death of Severianus, on the other: Peragratis 
sane omnibus partibus capite nudo, et in summis plerumque imbribus 
atque frigoribus, in morbum incidit®3. Severianus, or Servianus, was 
living and consul A D.134. As to the adoption of Verus, (Cejonius Com- 
modus Verus,) he died on the kalends of January A. D. 138 4, the year 
after his second consulship, A. D. 137: and Antoninus Pius was adopted 


* Harpocration, mpomvAaia, on the 
authority of Philochorus, dates the 
commencement of this work ’Ez’ Evév- 
mévous, a name which occurs as a va- 
rious reading of the name of the archon 
of B.C. 426, Ev@uvos. The Tables 
however have Evéuuevns B.C. 437, 
which corrected = B. C. 436. In the 
length of time taken up by it he is 
confirmed by Plutarch, Pericles, xiii : 
and that it had been already finished 
before the war broke out may be in- 
ferred from Thucyd. ii. 13. Five years 
current from the beginning of B. C. 
436 need not come lower down than 
some little after the beginning of B.C. 
432; which would allow time for the 


50 Cf. our Dissertations, iv. 112: 
Harpocration, tpomlAaia: Photius and 
Suidas, mpomtAaia: Dio Chrys. ii. 85. 
10.°H 7a mpom’Aaia THs akpomdAcws, Kal 
Td 'OAvmmov, amd mAcidvev 2 uvploy 
TOAdYT WY. 


beginning even of the Olympiéum also 
before the war broke out. 

+ The anecdote related by Valerius 
Maximus, of Pericles and Alkibiades, 
iii. r. De Indole, Externa, § 1, is an 
argument, if true, that any public 
work, begun after the Propylea, must 
have been broken off by the war: At 
illo dicente, mandato se civitatis Pro- 
pylea Minerve, que sunt janue arcis, 
zedificasse, consumptaque in id opus in- 
genti pecunia non iInvenire quo pacto 
ministerii rationem redderet ... Ergo 
inquit quere potius quemadmodum ra- 
tionem non reddas, Cf. Plutarch, Al- 
kibiades, vii. 


51 Chron. Arm. Lat. ii. 285, ad Ann. 
2148, Olymp. cexxvili. 1, Hadriani 16. 

92 iv. tog—116. 

53 Vita, 23. cf. 15: Xiphilinus, Lxix. 
17: 
54 Adrian, 23. cf. Verus, 4, 
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Section VI.—On the Julian epoch of the Attic Solar 
Calendar. 


If the idea which we have conceived of the Attic Solar ca- 
lendar, in its most abstract and general form, in the time of 
Galen and Epiphanius, is agreeable to the matter of fact, 
then one of the most obvious and yet most remarkable cir- 
cumstances about it is this; That it must have had a much 
closer resemblance to the Alexandrine than to the Roman 
form of the Julian year: and consequently must have pro- 
posed as its model the Alexandrine, not the Julian, Correc- 
tion. Another is that, if Adrian was at Athens, A. D.127-128, 
he must have come thither from Egypt; as we have shewn 
from the account of his movements previously down to that 
period in his reign: and this year, A. D. 127, was the first 
year of the cycle of leap year proper to the Alexandrine Cor- 
rection—the 39th from the epoch, B.C.26f. It is self-evident 
that a Julian calendar, formed on the model of the Alexan- 
drine, could take its rise in no year so properly as the first 
year of the, Alexandrine Cycle of leap year. 

Let us then see what was the state of the Metonic calen- 
dar A. I). 127—as before in use, and without any change, 


in his stead, Feb. 25, the same year®®. After his adoption he was made 
pretor; then Pannonie impositus: both before his second consulship. 
Verus consequently must have been adopted the year before his first con- 
sulship, A. D. 135: and Adrian had returned to Rome by the iii non. 
Maias, Tribun. Pot. 18, U. C. 887, A. D. 134, as is proved by an extant 
Inscription °®. Nor do we know that he was in Egypt on the second oc- 
casion later than A. D. 13197. A letter of his to Severianus, or Servianus, 
(consul at the time, consequently, A. D. 134,) has been preserved by Vo- 
piscus 98, from Phlegon; which though quoted merely to illustrate his 
opinion of the Egyptians, yet bears on this question, by implying that the 
adoption of Verus followed soon on his departure from Egypt, on some 
occasion not long before, which must have been this of his departure after 
his second visit, A. D. 130 or 131: Denique ut primum inde (i.e. Alexan- 
dria) discessi, et in filium meum Verum multa dixerunt, et de Antonino 
(Antinoo) que dixerunt comperisse te credo. 


f Vide our Fasti Catholici, iv. 468 sqq. 


55 Anton. Pius, 4: Adrian, 24: An- »6 Corpus Inser. 5906. 
toninus Phil. 5: Xiphilinus, lxix. 20, *7 Cf. our Dissertations, loco citato. 
21. 58 Saturninus, 1. 
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until then. This year answered to Period viii. 27, Cycle xxx. 
8 ff. The increment of the epoch, at that time, amounted to 
seven days complete: i.e. the calendar dates were now seven 
days in advance of the moon. The original date of Boédro- 
mion in the eighth year of the second cycle was August 28: 
and now it was September 4. If then a solar calendar, pur- 
posely assimilated to the Alexandrine, came into being on 
the first of Boédromion, Cycle xxx. 8, A. D. 127, it would 
take its rise in the first year of the proper Alexandrine Cycle 
of leap year; and its proper Julian epoch in the first year 
would be September 4, and in the other three years, Septem- 
ber 3, perpetually: just as that of the Alexandrine itself in 
the former was August 30, and in the latter August 29. 

We want nothing therefore, a priori, to account for the 
rise of an Attic Solar calendar, intended to resemble the 
Alexandrine, in this year, A. D. 127, and on this day, Sep- 
tember 4, except some special reason both for fixing upon 
this year as the date of such a change in the calendar, and 
also on the Alexandrine, in preference to the proper Roman, 
form of a Julian correction of its kind. ‘This reason for the 
choice of the year is probably supplied by the presence of 
Adrian at Athens; not only not long after he had given the 
Athenians a new body of laws, but probably also just before - 
his initiation in the greater mysteries, and before he entered 
on the office of Archon Eponymus: and these two reasons 
might conspire to fix the epoch of the change to the first of 
Boédromion the same year. 

And with respect to the kind of solar or Julian year, which 
it might have been proposed to adopt at this time; the 
Egyptian, in the sense of the Alexandrine, might be pre- 
ferred to the Roman, either out of compliment to the em- 
peror himself, who was known to have great respect for the 
learning and antiquity of the Egyptians, and came to Athens 
on this occasion directly from Egypt; or because it was more 
agreeable a priori to the nature and constitution of the pre- 
existing lunar year of the Athenians to pass into the Alexan- 
drine, than into the Roman, form of the Julian year; every 
month in the old Attic lunar calendar having been nomi- 
nally a month of 30 days, and every month in the Alexan- 


‘ft See No. xe. p. 129 supra: and Vol. iii. Appendix, Table vii. 
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drine solar calendar being both nominally and really a month 
of 30 days also. Add to this, that the proper Roman or 
Julian rule of the reckoning of the noctidiurnal cycle, from 
midnight to midnight, was still unknown and unexampled 
among the Greeks; but the Egyptian or Alexandrine, of 
reckoning it from sunset to sunset, had always been that of 
the Greeks, and especially of the Athenians. Something too 
may possibly be allowed to the secret belief of the Athenians, 
founded upon an ancient and hereditary tradition, that they 
themselves were a colony from Sais in Egypt; of which 
tradition, and the popular persuasion founded upon it, we 
shall have more to say, if we come to treat of the Athenaic 
or Panathenaic institution of the first of the Attic kings, 
Erechtheus or Erichthonius. 

It appears to us that, in these reasons and these coin- 
cidences, we have all the explanation which at this distance 
of time can be expected of a phenomenon which must some- 
time or other have been a matter of fact; the rise of an 
Attic solar calendar, modelled on the plan of the Alexan- 
drine correction, in the first year of the Alexandrine cycle 
of leap-year, and within five days of the epoch of the Alexan- 
drine correction itself, Sept. 4, A.D. 127. ‘This conclusion 
is very important to the history of the Metonic correction, 
from its proper epoch, B.C. 432, down to this point of time; 
and especially to the proof of the Proposition which we pro- 
fessed to have in view through the whole of the preceding 
chapter: viz. that after the Metonic correction had once 
been received into use at Athens, it continued in use there, 
as low down as we have the means of tracing it, without 
undergoing any correction. This solar correction itself, now 
made, and under these circumstances, (if we are right in our 
conclusions concerning it,) borrowed its epoch from the vul- 
gar Metonic one of the time being. 

As to any other changes which might have been made in 
the preexisting state of the calendar; in the absence of posi- 
tive testimony we can speak only conjecturally: yet we 
should be entirely of opinion that, when the first of Boédro- 
mion was thus constituted the epoch of a new calendar, and 
a solar or Julian one, in contradistinction to the lunar before 
in use, Boédromion itself received the name of Hecatom- 
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beon: i. e. that Hecatombeon continued still to be the first 
month in this new calendar, just as it had been in the old 
one until then; but that it bore date in this first instance on 
the first of Boédromion for the time being. On this prin- 
ciple, Hecatombzeon must have been shifted from its own 
place in the calendar to that of Boédromion; and Boédro- 
mion thereby falling back into the place of Metageitnion, and 
Metageitnion into that of Hecatombszeon—if nothing else 
was done at the same time, affecting the rest of the months, 
then Hecatombeon being the first month in this new solar 
or Julian calendar, Pyanepsion would be the second, and the 
rest would follow in the same order as in the old lunar ca- 
lendar, as far as the tenth month, Skirrhophorion, at least. 
But the xith month would now be Metageitnion, and the 
xlith would be Boédromion; and the entire scheme of this 
new calendar, both for the leap-year and for the common 
years of its proper cycle, may be exhibited as follows : 


Section VII.—Type i. of the Attic Julian Calendar. 


Epoch, Hecatombzon 1. Sept. 4. A. D. 127. 











ist year of the Cycle iid iiid and ivth year of 

of leap-year. Days. the Cycle of leap-year. 
i. Hecatombeon 30 September 4 September 3 
i. Pyanepsion 30 October 4 October 3 
ii. Mzemacterion 30 November 3 November 2 
iv. Posideon 30 December 3 December 2 
v. Gamelion 30 January 2 January I 
vi. Anthesterion 30 February 1 31 
vii. Elaphebolion 30 March 2 March 2 
viii. Munychion 30 April I April I 
ix. Thargelion 30 May I May I 
x. Skirrhophorion 30 31 —— 3I 
xi. Metageitnion 30 June 2) June 30 
xii. Boédromion 30 July 30 July 30 





xl. Epagomene 5 Aug. 29. Epagomene 5 Aug. 29. 
lv year 6 — — 





This scheme, it is manifest, agrees to that idea of the Attic 
solar calendar which we have seen reason to form from the 
testimony of Galen in particular. His date of the rising of 
Sirius, Metageitnion 15, July 14, is explamed by it at once. 
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Though therefore we admit the uncertainty which still hangs 
over the history of this calendar in general, we are of opinion 
that such was the original form of the Attic solar or Julian 
correction, or of what we may call on that account the jist 
Type of the proper Attic Julian calendar. Nor are we alto- 
gether destitute of the means of verifying and confirming 
this Type. A number of isolated statements at least are on 
record, which nothing is competent so probably and so con- 
sistently to explain as the assumed existence of an Attic solar 
calendar, such as is represented by this Type. 


Section VIII.—Confirmation of Type i by particular facts 
or statements. 


i. A gloss occurs in Suidas, according to the reading of 
the text in Kuster, on the word [Mocewdedv: Miv mapa ’A@n- 
vatois otrw Kadovpevos, AexéuBpios: and another on the word 
Tapndtévos’ tod “lavovapiov: both which are explained by this 
Type—in which Posideon actually corresponded to Decem- 
ber and Gamelion to January. 

li. In Marinus’ life of Proclus, the death of Proclus is 
dated on the 17th Munychion in the Attic, the 17th April 
in the Julian calendar; implying that Munychion in the 
former was absolutely the same with April in the latter. 
And so it was according to this type. "EteAevtnoe 6& To 8 
kal kK kal p’ (the 124th) (éret) avd tis LovAcavod Bactdelas (1. e. 
from the first year of the reign of Julian, A. D. 361—U.C. 
1238 A. D. 485) dpxovtos ’AOjvyot Nikayépov tod vewrepov, 
pynvos Kata pev “A@nvatovs Movvvxidvos u¢’ cata b& “Popaiovs 
’AmpiAAlov uf’ 8. 

ili. Martianus Capella has the following statement, taken 
from one of Agatharchides, which we had occasion to quote 
suprah: Cum in Arabia Novembri mense, sub noctis auspicio 
Helice non conspecta, secunda vigilia prospectaturi. What 
is here called November in Agatharchides was Mzmacte- 
rion: and in this type Mzemacterion corresponded to No- 


vember. 
& Vita, per Fabricium, cap. xxxvi. 407, 408. 
pag. 73. Cf. Suidas in Mépiwos. Pho- bh. Vol. as 627. 
tius, Bibl. Cod 242. 345. 18. Also, i vi. 193. De Geometria. 


Corsini, F. Attici, i. tom. ii. xiv. 6. 
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iv. In the fragments of Eunapius an observation occurs 
to this effecti: Tis oty Adyos mpos iatopias rédos €idévar Kat 
ywookew OTe Tv ev Sadapyiv. vavpayiav évixwov ot “EAAnves 
Kuvos emitéAAovtos; The nominal date of Salamis was no 
doubt always the same, Boédromion 20. In this first type 
of the Attic solar or Julian calendar, every thing else re- 
maining the same, if Boédromion was to be supposed to have 
got into the place of Metageitnion, and Metageitnion into 
that of Boédromion—Boédromion 20 would be July 19; and 
July 19 would be the commonly assigned date of the rising 
of Sirius «, 

v. According to the Scholia on Thucydides—the ovvoixia, 
alluded to in Thucydides!, were celebrated in the month 
Metageitnion: ‘O 8& piv éxeivos @vopacdn Merayetiidy : 
though we know from older authority that they were cele- 
brated in Hecatombeon™. But these scholia were later 
than the transfer of the seat of the Roman empire to Con- 
stantinople; and in the Attic calendar, Type i, Metageitnion 
occupied the place of Hecatombzeon. 

vi. In the well known passage of the Epistle of Philip®, 
which makes the three months, the Macedonian Loiis, the 
Attic Boédromion, and the Corinthian Panemus, more or less 
coincident, the best explanation of the difficulty, in our 
opinion, is this; of supposing the name of Boédromion to 
have been substituted for that of Hecatombzeon, which only 
could have answered to the Macedonian Loiis: and that 
would imply that, whosoever was the author of this substi- 
tution, he made use of a type of the Attic calendar, in which 
Boédromion and Hecatombzeon had changed, or might be 
supposed to have changed, places—as they had done, or 
might be supposed to have done, in this first type. 

vil. The arrival of Alexander at Thapsacus, before the 
battle of Arbela, B.C. 331, is dated by Arrian in Hecatom- 
beeon ; *Apxovtos ’AOjvnow "Apiotopdvovs°: and the battle of 

i SS. Deperditorum Vaticana Coll. shall see by and by that he was a con- 


li. 250. mpooiwoy, iii. Of Hunapius, temporary of Julian’s also. 
cf. Phot. Bibl. Cod. 77. p. 54. 4. He Kk Cf. Pliny, H. N. ii. 47. Also our 


continued Dexippus from the end of Fasti Catholici, iii. 17. 53, 54. 
the reign of Claudius, A. D. 269, to I ily 

the reign of Arcadius and Honorius ; m Cf. vol. i. p. 115. 

fem CFC. VAs De 20508 (Cl. SS. Dep. = Dem. xviii. 202. 


Vat. Coll. loc. cit. p. 311-316. We WU th 4/5 Gi Lise 
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Arbela under the same archon in Pyanepsion. The date of 
the lunar eclipse P, only a day or two after the passage of the 
Euphrates at Thapsacus, is demonstrative that the Euphrates 
was crossed in Boédromion. If so, Hecatombon, in the text 
of Arrian, must be the same with Boédromion: and that will 
render his statement consistent with the truth—but nothing 
else will. And his Hecatombzeon being dated Sept. 3, his 
Pyanepsion would be dated October 3—which was only two 
days later than the true date of Arbela, October 1? *. 

viii. In the Scholia on Aristotle 4, the same commentator, 
(Asclep.), speaking of the @apyyAia, has % €éopri yivetas To 
Oapyndio pnvi—and then, 6 Maios—implying that the month 
of the Thargelia, i. e. Thargelion, corresponded to May. And 
so it did in this first type of the Attic Julian calendar. 

ix. An inscription is extant’, which appears to have re- 
corded a decree of the senate of the Areopagus, and of that 
of the ¢’, passed in the reign of Severus, in consequence of 
the association of Caracalla, and dated accordingly by 
Mr. Boeckh A.D. 198s. The day of the month is wanting ; 
but the words pnvds HocewWedvos still appear; implying that 
it was passed in Posideon. Now it may be collected, even 
from what remains of it, that it was not passed in a second 
Posideon: and if not, and Mr. B.’s date for it is correct, that 
is so far an argument that there must have been at this time 


* Arrian was certainly living and writing both after our assumed date 
of the Attic Julian correction, Sept. 4, A. D. 127, and before it. The 
Periplus Ponti Euxini ascribed to him in the Geographi Minores, tom. i. 
was dedicated to Trajan. Cf. Lydus, De Magistratibus, lil. 53. 246. 9. 
But that he was living and writing also in the reigns of the successors of 
Trajan, Adrian, Antoninus Pius, and Marcus Aurelius, appears from 
Photius, Cod. 58. p.17: Codex 93. p.73: Suidas, ’Appravds, (cf. in Alor 
Kdoows :) Jerome, Thesaurus Temporum, Ol. ccxxxi. 2. According to 
Photius and Suidas, he attained to the consulship under Marcus Aure- 
lius, or Antoninus. He was of Nicomedia in Bithynia. Cf. his own ac- 
count of himself, i.12: and Photius and Suidas locis citatis. He was 
also the disciple of Epictetus, to whom we owe the works of Epictetus : 
Photius loco citato. Cf. Lucian, ii. 209. Alexander, 2. 30-44. 


P Supra, 101. No. liv. r Corpus Inscript. No. 353. 

q727. 3208. (Opperu-mlozsnnro. 8 Pag. 422. Cf. Mr. Clinton’s Fasti 
Metaphysica, iv. 24.) cf. 577. 26b. Romani, i. ad ann. 198. 
(Opp. ii. g91. 13 b. Met. i. g.) 
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an Attic solar calendar, in which the names of the months 
were the same as those of the lunar: for if the calendar had 
still been lunar, A. D. 198, Period ix. 22, Cycle xxxiv. 3, that 
year, by the rule of the cycle, would have been intercalary, 
and there must have been a second Posideon. 

x. The difficulty which has been raised respecting the ex- 
emtile day in the old lunar calendar, on the strength of the 
testimony of Pollux in particular, has been adverted tot. It 
is very observable however that the names of the months in 
the Attic calendar are no where mentioned by him; and ina 
work like his Onomasticon such an omission was @ priori not 
to have been expected. Gaza has a remark on this omission, 
which, in our opinion, was not without foundation’: *Eouxe 
d€ pndé Tots TOAD Tpdcbe padiov eivar (to fix the names and 
order of the months) dre 6% xal TloAvdevns, Ta “Ovopactixa 
Katoapt Koupddm cvyyeypadas, Tas pev yuepas Tod pnvos bmas 
apiOnréov Te kal dvoyactéov A€yet, (€ Kal pH KAAGS,) TOYS Vas 
8 atro’s tapaciyGy amodciner*®. It would explain the omis- 
sion, if there was both a solar and a lunar calendar at this 
time, making use of the same names of the months, but not 
in the same sense, and possibly not in the same order. He has 
defined the éviavrds, or Eros, as dwdexaynvos xpdvos Y—a defi- 
nition which would be perpetually applicable to a solar year, 
but not always to a lunar one, which at stated times is a 
period of thirteen months. 

That he himself must have lived and written much later 
than the adoption of the solar calendar, A. D. 127, is certain, 
if, as Philostratus tells us?, he was appointed to the sophist’s 
chair at Athens by Commodus; and, as both he and Suidas 
inform us, died at 58: on which supposition, even though he 
had died in the first year of Commodus, A. D. 181, he could 
not have been more than three or four years old A. D. 127. 
Lucian was his contemporary; and it has been suspected that 
in some parts of his works, particularly in his Lexiphanes®, 


f Violoi p=) 50-1. @s eis TloAvdetnn Tov dvowaroddyov 

Vv De Mens. i. Uranolog. 278 B. amotewduevoy Aovkiavoy TovTov ypiyat 

x Cf. xviii. 307 A-B. Tov Adyov ... Kal Irws ovK ard TKOTOD 

Mele Vilsak- tadta Tois pjoacw elpntar’ ered kal 

2 Vite Soph. ii. 590 B-C. Cf. Sui- ovyxpovor aupw.... emt yap Mdpkov 
das, TloAvdevnns. Tov avTOKparTopos. 


aii, 317. Cf. the Scholia: aciv 
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and in his Rhetorum Preecepta>, Lucian has made Pollux 
the subject of his satire. 


Section 1X.—Whether the old Lunar Calendar was super- 
seded by the Solar Correction of A. D. 127. 


We admit indeed that the history of this first Type of the 
Attic Solar or Julian Correction is involved in much obscu- 
rity. A question too naturally suggests itself, in connection 
with this subject, which tends only to perplex it still more ; 
viz. whether the old Lunar calendar, which had been so long 
in use at Athens, was immediately laid aside, when this Solar 
one was introduced ; or retained some time longer? We are 
of opinion that, for religious and liturgical purposes at least, 
this was actually the case; with no difference except that 
even in the old Metonic calendar, as still continued in use, 
the reckoning of the months now began with Boédromion, 
instead of Hecatombzon. 

i. We had occasion to shew in a general manner, in our 
Fasti Catholici®, and we shall have occasion to shew more 
circumstantially in the course of the second Part of the pre- 
sent work, that when the Athenians adopted their Solar ca- 
lendar (A. D. 127, as we have supposed), they corrected some 
of the dates in their old Lunar calendar ; especially the date 
of the Thesmophoria, which before was Pyanepsion 14, and 
the three followmg days, and from this time forward be- 
came Pyanepsion 10, and the three next to that: and this of 
course would not have been done, if the old Lunar calendar 
was not to be retained. 

ii. The three inscriptions referred to supra “4, each of them 
either actually or virtually recognising Boédromion as the 
first month, and Metageituion as the last, in the calendar of 
the time being, and one of them a double Posideon, are 
proofs that the year was still lunar, though it began at this 
time in Boédromion and ended in Metageitnion. And though 
the precise dates of these inscriptions are uncertain, there 


b iii, r. cf. 26. 24, 18: Otx & Egyptian extraction, a native of Nau- 
Tlodewds dvoudCouct adAN 75n Tots Aids  cratis in Egypt, or, as Lucian would 


kal Afdas maoly dudvumos yeyévnjuat. imply, hardly so much of a Greek as 
Cf. 25. 24. 7: from both which we that. 

may infer that in Lucian’s opinion he e Tom. iii. 590. Diss. xiii. ch. vi. 
had no right to the name of ToAvdev- sect. xii. ix. 

«ys. The allusion in the latter in- d Page r4I. 


stance is to the fact that Pollux was of 
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is little doubt that all three were later than the reign of 
Adrian. 

iii. It has been seen from the testimony of Appian®, that 
A. D. 147, when he was writing his history of the civil wars 
of the Romans, Anthesterion in the Attic calendar was 
falling, relatively to the Julian, exactly as the lunar Anthes- 
terion of the old calendar, if left all along to its own laws, at 
that distance of time from the epoch both would be, and 
must have been, falling: and that is demonstrative that it 
could not have been laid aside in A. D. 127. 

iv. The Eleusiniaca of Aristides the Sophist was written 
about the time of the Mysteries ; and those are alluded to in 
it, not only as at hand, but as about to be celebrated in Boédro- 
mion—i.e. as we may presume, at the usual time and according 
to the usual rule: Kai 67) mpoodyes wey ® yn Kal Oevt Ta pvoTn- 
pia. Bondpopimy Sé otros Erepas Ta viv Setrat Bors, ovx olas dre 
“lov Adjvace eBonOnoev’. This is explained by the fact that 
the temple at Eleusis had just been burnt down ; and as Ari- 
stides would imply, by the act of incendiaries &: by whom it is 
suspected he meant the Christians. For the chronology of 
the life of Aristides, we refer to our Dissertations). The 
Scholiast on the Panathenaic Oration tells us' that Antoninus 
Pius some time or other, tov év "EXevotve vewy moduTEAGs é7e- 
oxevace. In any case this Eleusinian oration was later than 
the reign of Adrian. 

v. It appears from A. Gellius* that, when he was studying 
at Athens, the young men of the place were accustomed 
to meet together on the lunar quarters, or as he calls them 
the lunar septenaries: Is in conviviis juvenum que agitare 
Athenis hebdomadibus lune sollemne nobis fuit, &c. It may 
be proved from his own testimony that he must have been 
residing at Athens in the early part of the reign of Antoninus 
Pius ; and this custom would seem to imply that the calen- 
dar was still lunar in some sense or other, when he was 
there. 

vi. Philostratus also has left it on record, in his Life of 


e Supra, page 130. No. xci. h Vol. v. 531 sqq. Appendix, Diss. 
f xix. 422-5. XXVil. 
& 421. 12-18: 422. 2-423. 4: 415. i ili. 308. 23-309. 3. 
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Herodes Atticus!, that when Herodes lost his daughter Pana- 
thenais, (whose name implies that she had been born at the 
Panathenza,) the Athenians decreed that the day of her 
death should be exempted from the year: and this must be 
decisive that certain days in the calendar were still liable to 
be exemptile ; consequently that the calendar was still lunar, 
The date of the death of Panathenais is not known; except 
that it was later than the death of Regilla, Herodes’ wife ; 
and her death appears to have happened about the time when 
her brother Bradua was consul; that is, U. C0. 913, A. D. 
16OM: 

vi. From such facts as these, the inference seems to be 
necessary, that, even though a solar and Julian calendar 
might have been adopted A. D. 127, the old lunar calendar 
must still have been retained some time longer. There is a 
passage in Galen, which with the knowledge of both these 
facts (both that there was now a solar Boédromion, and also 
a lunar Boédromion, each in use at the same time) may pos- 
sibly appear to be significant. Speaking of the fruit of the 
fir, he observes": "Eoru pév ody @paidrarov av’tis TO oTéppa 
TeEpt THY entToAIY Tod "Apxtovpov, Gotis Kaipds ev “Podun pev 6 
Kadovpevos pay eote YenreuPpios, ev Ulepyduw b€ map’ Hpiv 
“‘YrepBepetaios, “AOjvnot 5& pvotnpia. This passage was 
quoted by Gaza°. Galen’s date of the ortus Arcturi was 
twelve days before the autumnal equinox; of which we need 
produce at present only one proofP: ’Apxijv AawBdver 7d. pOuv- 
dm@pov ard THs Tod ’ApkTovpou emiToATs, 7) yiverar TpO Ths POwvo- 
Topwys lonwepias’ woTep Kal 7 apr pev TOO Apos elvar Soke? 7) 
Kat €xelvoy Tov Kaipov lonwepia, TeAEvT) 5€ TOV TAELddwWY ETH 
TOAn. lopev O€ Kal TavTnY Eivar THY Gpxnv Tod O€povs, ws Kal TOD 
Oépovs TeAeuTHY Kal Apyrv Tod POworeépov emToAiy Tod >ApKTov- 
pov, TpodapBdavovoay THY POwoTwpwy ionueplay hu€pats os dé- 
dexa. 7/67 5€ Kal } TOV TlAeuddwr dvots early apy TOD yEysOvos 
Kal ToD POwoT@pov TeAEvTH 4. 


1 ii. 556 C. 

m (Cf. our Dissertations, vol. v. Part 
ii. note, 542-546. 

n Opp. vi. 286, 287. Tlepi “Yyrewav, 
iv. 8. 
° De Mensibus, v. 286 C. 

P xvi. 383. 14-384. 7. In Hippo- 


crat. Tlep) Xuyey, iii. 11. 

4 Cf. xvii. Parsi. 16 last line-17. 1: 
21. 11-15: 19. 5-13. In Epidem. i. 1: 
85. 14-87. 4. In ii. r. 2: 87. 8-11: 
654. 6-8. In Epidem. iii. Comm. iii. 
2: Pars ii. 598. 16-599. 6: Comm. in 
Aphorism. 
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The date of the treatise in which this passage occurs was 
some time in the reign of Marcus Aurelius": not earlier 
than Galen’s return from his first visit to Rome, A. D. 167s: 
and in our opinion it was A. D. 168, just before his second 
visit. This year, by the Metonic calendar (Period vii. 68, 
Cycle xxxii. 11) the first of Boédromion fell August 31, and 
the fifteenth, the stated date of the mysteries, September 13 
—only one day later than Galen’s date of the Ortus Arcturi, 
12 days before September 24. By the calendar of Perga- 
mus, (which was still lunar, A. D. 168,) Period vii. 17, the 
first of Hyperbereteus fell August 28, and the principal 
part of it agreed with the Attic Boédromion, as well as the 
Roman September. Why then, we may ask, did not Galen 
date the ripening of the seed of the fir in the Attic Boédro- 
mion, as much as in the Roman September, or the Perga- 
mene Hyperberetzeus? Probably because Boédromion was 
now an ambiguous term ; if there was both a solar month so 
called which fell much earlier than the mysteries, and a 
junar one by which the mysteries were still celebrated. To 
specify the time by that of the mysteries was liable to 
no ambiguity; but by the name of the month would have 
been so. 


Section X.—On the second Type of the Attic Solar or Julian 
Calendar. 


Assuming that the first month in the solar calendar of the 
Athenians was Hecatombzeon—but that instead of being fol- 
lowed by Metageitnion, as in the old lunar calendar, it was 
followed by Boédromion—we shall obtain a second Type of 
this solar calendar, which will differ per accidens only from 
the first, and yet will represent the state of this calendar in 
the time of Epiphanius, just as exactly as the first did its 
state in the time of Galen. 


Evie 5) OO 41 Ie 5! Vi, Lis 434. 01. 
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Type ti. of the Attic Julian Calendar. 


Epoch, Hecatombzon 1, September 4 or 3. 


ist year of the cycle of iind, iiird, and ivth years 











leap-year. Days. of the cycle of leap-year. 
i. Hecatombzon 30 September 4 September 3 
ii. Boédromion 30 October 4 October 3 
iii. Metageitnion 30 November 3 November 2 
iv. Pyanepsion 30 December 3 December 2 
v. Memacterion 30 January 2 January I 
vi. Posideon 30 February 1 31 
vii. Gamelion 30 March 2 March 2 
vill. Anthesterion 30 April I April I 
ix. Elaphebolion 30 May I . May I 
x. Munychion 30 — gl — 31 
xi. Thargelion 30 June 30 June 30 
xii. Skirrhophorion 30 July 30 July 30 


xiii. Epagomene 5, August 29. Epagomene 5, August 29. 
ivth year— — 6, August 29. 


This Type, as we have seen, is authenticated by the testimony 
of Epiphanius; and we should be of opinion that, after a 
time, it was the only recognised form of the Attic solar or 
Julian correction. As to ¢hat time, it is not in our power to 
assign it except conjecturally. We shall see by and by that 
this Type is virtually recognised by the emperor Julian, an 
older authority than Epiphanius; and perhaps we should not 
be much mistaken, if we supposed the calendar to have 
assumed this form in the reign of Constantine, when pro- 
bably, in consequence of the establishment of Christianity by 
law, all over the empire, the old lunar calendar, with the 
feasts and observances before regulated by it, was laid 
aside: though it would not follow that if the former Type, 
such as it existed in the time of Galen, was really the first 
form of the solar calendar among the Athenians, the phi- 
losophers, like Eunapius, Marinus, and others, might not 
choose to make use of that rather than this—which would be 
peculiarly offensive to ¢hem, if for no other reason, yet 
because it was a standing memento of the downfall of the old 
religion, and of the triumph of Christianity. Nor are proofs 
wanting, distinct from the testimony of Epiphanius, by which 
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the actual existence of a second type of this kind appears to 
be asserted and confirmed, in the same way as that of the 
first. 

i. Among the calendars published by Henry Stephens, in 
the appendix to his Thesaurust, there is an Attic one, from 
an unedited MS. lexicon, belonging to himself, which, com- 
pared with the Julian, stands as follows :— 


“ExatouBaiay 6 Kai Kpovios. 6 SemreuBpios. 
> 
Meraye:tyi@y. 6 Oxr@ptos. 
* * * * 
IIvaveyiov. 6 AexeuBptos. 


Marpaxtnpiov. 6 ‘lavovdpwos. 
Anvaiwy 6 Kai Tooedeav. 6 BeBpovapios. 
Tapnd\tov. 6 Mapruos. 
"AvOearnpiov. 6 ’AmpidXwos 
*EdadnBodiov. 6 Maios. 
Movruyxtov. 6 “Iovmos. 
Oapyndtov. 6 “IovAuos. 
Vkippopopiwov. 6 Avyovaros. 


The name of Bondpoutmv, and as corresponding to Novem- 
ber, is evidently omitted in this list, but whether by accident 
or designedly we cannot say. With this name supplied, this 
‘Attic calendar would agree with our second type in every cir- 
cumstance but one, viz. that of having Meraye:tviav, instead 
of Bondpoprmy, next to “ExaroyBadyv. And that too might 
either be an accidental inversion of the relative order of 
these two months, or a change purposely made by the com- 
piler of this list, because such was their old and classical 
order. 

ii. Suidas has a gloss on the name of Mawmaxrnpioy—O 
TEUTTOS pay Tapa “AOnvators, 6 “lavovdpvos—which has given 
much offence to his editors, but is explained by this type, in 
which Mzmacterion corresponded to January. 

in. In the time of Macrobius Anthesterion corresponded 
to April; and so it did in this type: Ab his omnibus mensem 
Aprilem dici merito credendum, quasi Aperilem: sicut apud 
Athenienses ’Av@eornpioy idem mensis vocatur, ab eo quod 
hoc tempore cuncta florescant’. Macrobius wrote in the 
reign of 'Theodosius*, and was contemporary with Epiphanius. 


t Col. 225. x Tbid. i. li. 205. cf. our Origines 
v Saturnalia, i. xii. p. 257. Kal. Italic, ii. 51. 428: iv. 394. 
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iv. In the scholia on Platoy, the Olympic Games, it is 
said, were celebrated in Munychion: “Odvpria...€v0a 7a 
’Ohvpmia Kal dyav TevtaernpiKds MovvvxtGvos pnvos Hyeto TO 
Avi. The proper Olympic months in the Attic calendar were 
Skirrhophorion and Hecatombeeon ; in the Julian, June and 
July: and this statement admits of being explained, if Muny- 
chion, in the time of these scholia, which were later than 
Origen, Proclus, and others, had got into the place of Skir- 
rhophorion, and was corresponding to June. 

vy. An Athenian decree occurs in Josephus’, in which 
Munychion is made the same with the Syro-Macedonian 
Panemus; and a Delian one*, in which Thargelion, as we 
collect from the context, must have been supposed the same 
with the Roman Julius; and both these representations 
admit of being explained, if Munychion, in the former in- 
stance, was equivalent to Skirrhophorion, and Thargelion, in 
the latter, to Hecatombzeon: as they were in this type of the 
Attic solar calendar, compared with the old and original 
lunar one. 

vi. Lastly, it may be inferred from the emperor Julian’s 
oration in honour of the Mater Deum, the date of which was 
A. D. 362, that the stated season of the greater mysteries (if 
they were still celebrated and had a regular season at all) 
coincided with the latter half of Libra or Chele, and that 
of the lesser with the middle or latter half of Aries: and 
both these things would be the case, if Boédromion was now 
the same with October, and Anthesterion with April. He is 
assigning the reason why the ceremonies of the Mater Deum, 
the Phrygian Kybele, in particular, were attached to the 
vernal equinox, and not to the autumnal. yyeiov d5€ rovrov, 
says he, 6re rov lonuepwov Kixrov 7) eds attn Kareve(uaro. 
Tedeirat yap TEpt TOV Cuydv Anot Kai Kopn Ta cewva Kal andppyta 
pvoTnpla, Kal TodTO e€ikdTws ylverat. xp) yap Kal amidvTL TO OE@ 
reAcoOjvar Tadw...dts yobr AOnvator tH Anot reAodot TA puoTipia’ 


Y ii. 313. Pheedrus, 20. 1. Thargelion : and in that case, the 2oth, 
z Ant. Jud. xiv. viii. 5. of June 8 And this was possible 
a Tbid. x. 14. cf. our Origines Kal. under the circumstances of the case ; 


Italicee, iv. 457-459. This date is and yet a date, just one month later, 
there explained on the supposition that July 7 or 8, would perhaps be more 
the month mentioned is to be under- probable. 

stood in its ordinary sense of the lunar b Opp. 173 A. B. Oratio v. 
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(2v) adt@ pev TG Kpi@ Ta piKpd pact protnpia, TA peydra dé Tept 
Tas xndads dvTos 7Alov, bv ds evayxos Epny airtas. 

There is an observable distinction in the language here 
employed, to define the respective times of the two mysteries 
relatively to the celestial calendar, or to the signs—vepi ras 
xndas 6vtos 7Alov, in reference to the greater, év aito T@ Kpio, 
in reference to the lesser. And this is probably significant, 
and would be explained, if the first half of Boédromion, the 
stated month of the greater mysteries, coicided at this time 
more or less with the first half of October; and the first half 
of Anthesterion, that of the lesser, with the first half of 
April: for the consequence of that would be, that the 15th 
of Boédromion, the first of the mystical ferixe, would always 
fall about the end of the sign of Chelze or Libra, and the 15th 
of Anthesterion, if that was the date of the lesser mysteries 
(and much more any earlier date in the same month) would 
uniformly fall out while the sun was in Aries. The ingress 
of the sun into Libra, im octavis partibus, in the Julian calen- 
dar, would be reckoned September 17; and the ingress into 
Scorpio, October 17. The ingress into Aries, on the same 
principle, would be March 18, and the ingress into Taurus, 
April 18; and the 15th Boédromion in this second type of 
the Attic solar calendar, October 17, the last day of the sun 
in Libra, or the first in Scorpio, could scarcely have been 
otherwise described than as wept ras ynAds dvtos 7Aiov—neither 
exactly in them nor exactly out of them—but even the 15th 
of Anthesterion, April 15, and any later day of that month, 
up to the 24th or 25th, must have been described as év airo 
T@ kpi@. ‘These mysteries in particular could not have been 
spoken of as falling out of the limits of the celestial Krion 
in any sense*. 


* Whether the mysteries were still openly celebrated in the time of Ju- 
lian, is a doubtful point. Corsini, on the authority of Mamertinus, asserts 
that they were restored by him!; and that must imply that previously 
they were in abeyance. Whether he himself was ever initiated is doubt- 
ful also: and his language in reference to the lesser mysteries (ev atta 
pev TO Kpl@ Ta puxpad Hace pvotnpia) would imply that with those at 
least he could never have been personally acquainted. With respect to the 
greater, Kunapius tells us? that he himself was initiated in them by the 


1 Fasti Attici, iv. 194. A.D. 361. 2 Vite Sophistarum, Maximus, p. 52. 
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very same hierophant who had initiated Julian: and that was possible, 
since he and Julian were contemporaries 3, though he was 16 or 17 years 
the younger of the two. 

It is difficult however to discover at what period in the lifetime of Julian 
this could have happened. It does not seem to have been possible, any 
time after the death of Constantius, (October 5 or November 3, A. D. 361,) 
nor even after his own appointment to the dignity of Cesar, Nov. 6, A.D. 
3553 immediately after which he was sent into Gaul: where he continued 
until he was declared Augustus by the army in the lifetime of Constantius 
himself, A. D. 361. And from this time forward to the date of his death, 
June 26, A. D. 363, we can so trace his movements as to render it abso- 
lutely certain that if he had not been initiated before A. D. 355, he could 
never have been so after it. That he did not pass through Athens, on his 
march against Constantius from Gaul, A. D. 361, appears from his Epistle 
to the senate and people of Athens4. His declaration, if not later than 
the mysteries that year, was at least not much earlier: and the next year, 
A. D. 362, we know from his own testimony ® that he was at Antioch by 
August I. 

If then he was ever initiated, it must have been some time during his 
residence at Athens, between the end of A. D. 354, when he was sent 
there, and November 6, A.D. 355: and it must have been by stealth; and 
so much so, that neither Gregory of Nazianzum, nor Basil of Cesarea, who 
were at Athens with him, and from some suspicions of his sincerity, which 
they had already conceived, had their eyes upon him, appears to have been 
aware of the fact, or is ever found reproaching him with it. This is no 
improbable supposition; for we know from his own admission, that his 
apostasy from Christianity had taken place in his own mind long before 
this visit to Athens®; and from one of his Epistles’, written after he be- 
came sole emperor, it appears that the change of his religious opinions had 
been resolved on twelve years before the date of that Epistle, A. D. 362°: 
Ovx apnaptycecbe Tapa dps 650d meOdpevor TS TopevOevts KaKelyny THY 
6ddv axpis eT@v eEtkoot, Kat TavTny tov (corr. 7/5n) ody Beois Topevopev@ dw- 
S€xarov €ros. 

Julian’s apostasy then was really conceived A. D. 351, though openly 
avowed only A.D. 362. It is no wonder therefore that, if he was at Athens 
at the mysteries four years after, (A. D. 355,) he should have availed him- 
self of the opportunity to be initiated, though secretly and by stealth: 
possibly, over and above the consideration of his personal safety, because 
the mysteries themselves could now be communicated only by stealth. 

Now this year, A. D. 355, Period xi. 27, Cycle xlii. 8 of the old Metonic 
calendar, (if it was continuing still in use,) the first of Boédromion must 
have fallen September 7, and the 15th (the 2d being exemtile) September 
20: and had the mysteries been celebrated this year, by this old calendar, 


3 Cf. Provresius, 74-93 ad calcem. Senatum Populumque Atheniensium, 
4 Opp. 270-287 C. D. 7 li. 434 D. to the people of Antioch. 
5 Epp. lii. 438 C. 8 Cf. 353 A. in the Misopogon, writ- 


6 Cf. Opp. 277 B. The Epistola ad ten early the next year, A. D. 363. 
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Section XI.—On the secondary Types of the Attic Solar or 
Julian Calendar; and the principles on which they were 
designed. 


The two Types of the Attic Solar and Julian year, of which 
we have just given an account, are the only two which can 
be considered genuine of their kind ; and are confirmed by evi- 
dence, leaving no doubt that each of them, at a different time, 
must have been actually in use among the Athenians. Be- 
sides these however, not a few more are discoverable, alto- 


they must have begun and ended within the first fifteen days of the sun 
in Chele or Libra: and that would not be consistent with Julian’s own 
language, only seven years later, mepi tas ynAds dvros HAiov. But, if even 
this year they were celebrated by the Solar calendar, of Type ii, as the 
only one now in use at Athens, they would begin to be celebrated October 
18, and his recollection of them, and his account of them from his per- 
sonal experience seven years later, would be consistent, and such as might 
a priori have been expected. 

It is worthy of remark that there is also in Libanius’ Adyos ’Emuraduos, 
or funeral oration on the Emperor Julian, a reference to the Epistle above 
alluded to, addressed by him (when on his way to the decision of the con- 
test for the purple, A. D. 361,) to the senate and people of Athens; which 
may throw some light on the rule of the mysteries at this period of their 
history 9: Eidas dé as Kai Geol map *AOnvaiows expiOnaay, evOvvas néioce 
Sovvar Trav mempaypevav, kai Tovs "EpexGeidas 6 Baowdevs eroier Stkacras, 
TéuT@v arooyiav ev ypdppaow ....6d00 b€ mapepyov, oTdow eumenT@kviay 
iepots yeveot, Suatacay Tpdrov Tia TOA, eTLOTOAALS ETFaVTEY, ws AV EV bpo- 
voia kat ka@’ novyiay Ta maTpia TedoiTo Tois KpeltToat. Kai "A@nvaior pev 
eOvovto xpdvi0t, Kal Tois Oeois nvyovro TavTa a kai pydSevds evxopevov Sacew 
éveAdov. Julian’s declaration, A. D. 361, must have fallen out so near to 
the stated time of the mysteries, that the disputes here alluded to might 
be, and very probably were, occasioned by a difference of opinion among 
the Athenians, whether they should be celebrated this year (the first in 
which they could be with impunity since the time of Constantine) accord- 
ing to the old lunar calendar, or according to the new solar one. He 
entered Ilyricum only at the beginning of November, and Constantius 
died on the third of that month at the latest: and according to Ammianus 
Marcellinus, even a month earlier, October 5, which we should probably 
rather accept as the true date of his death !°._ By the old calendar, Period 
xl. 33, Cycle xlii. 14, the mysteries would have begun October 12; by 
the solar, five days later, October 17: and that might be the subject of 
the dispute going on when Julian wrote to them, whether they should be 
celebrated October 12 or October 17. 


9 1. 560. Ic—20. Xvili "Emirddquos. 
10 Cf, our F. Catholici, ii. 601, 602. cf. also Libanius, loco citato, 561, 562. 
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gether different in every thing but the names and order of 
the months, yet recognised apparently, and circulating 
under the name of the Attic calendar; and implicitly re- 
ceived and referred to by the scholiasts and commentators of 
antiquity. 

It would be too much to suppose that these secondary 
Types in every instance originated in ignorance ; or that they 
could ever have been seriously proposed or quoted as the 
actual Types of the Attic civil calendar: for, as we have ob- 
served, they agree with the two genuine Types in the order 
and names of the months, and differ from them only in their 
respective relations to the Julian calendar: and they appear 
to have been already recognised at a time when the true 
solar and Julian calendar of the Athenians, if there was once 
such an one among them, in contradistinction to their old 
lunar one, though not actually still in use, could not yet have 
been forgotten. It is certain however that they have had an 
important influence upon the readings of the names of the 
Attic months in the remains of classical antiquity ; of which 
in repeated instances they have led to corruptions, by the 
substitution of other names, taken directly from these se- 
condary Types: and consequently they have given occasion 
to many chronological difficulties, which can be altogether 
removed only by the restoration of the genuime names in 
each of these cases. 

In our opinion, all these other types of the Attic solar 
calendar, anywhere discoverable at present, originated in 
one and the same motive, and were directed to one and the 
same object; viz. that of representing and expressing some 
other form of the same kind of year, and the months of some 
other calendar of the same kind in general, by the classical 
names of the Attic calendar in particular. They are all 
therefore to be regarded not so much as types of the Attic 
solar calendar, as of some other under the name of the Attic. 
And this view of the common motive in which they all took 
their rise, and of the common end to which they were all 
directed, enables us to digest them, without any difficulty, 
under a certain number of heads; viz. as many as there were 
forms of the solar and Julian year, distinct from the Attic, 
sufficiently interesting in themselves, and extensive in their 
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use and circulation, to make it desirable to assimilate them 
to the Attic calendar, and to give the proper months of each 
of these the Attic names. And those forms of the solar and 
Julian year, which would most properly answer to this de- 
scription, after a time being reducible to three, the Kcclesi- 
astical solar and Julian year, the Syro-Macedonian solar and 
Julian year, and the Roman solar and Julian year; it is 
found on inquiry, that these secondary types of the Attic 
solar and Julian calendar are reducible under three heads 
too; one which is simply the ecclesiastical year, or year of 
the church, in terms of the Attic calendar, 1. e. under the 
names of the Attic months; another, which is simply the 
Syro-Macedonian solar and Julian calendar, in the form of 
the Attic; a third, which is simply the Roman, or proper 
Julian calendar, similarly represented. Seven types of these 
secondary calendars, as we shall see, are discoverable; but 
this classification comprehends them all, or six out of the 
seven at least. Subject to this division therefore, we shall 
proceed to give some account of them; but with as much 
brevity as possible. 


Section XII.—On the Third Type of the Attic solar calendar 
in general, the first of the secondary Types in particular ; 
the Ecclesiastical Type of the Attic solar calendar. 


The beginning of the ecclesiastical year, or solar and Ju- 
lian year of the church, appears to have been determined 
after a time to the first of April; probably in deference to 
the authority of the Apostolical Constitutions, which had re- 
cognised Dystrus, or March, as the twelfth month’, and the 
month of the Nativity, or December, as the ninth4, and con- 
sequently April as the first. And though it may be difficult 
to say when this rule of reckoning was first adopted, yet it 
appears that the first of April was already recognised as the 
first day of the ecclesiastical year, before the date of the 
Computus of Maximus, ra Diocletiani 357, Heracli 31, 
Indict. 14e, A.D. 641. As the vernal equinox however, from 


Celie venlie (cla 145 Mill, ; 333; Bs XXVAlls ash XMM 250. 
@ Thid. v. 13. Pars iii. ix.: cf. Scaliger, De Emen- 
© Uranologium, 322. C. D. Pars i.  datione, vii. 749. B. 753, 754- 
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the beginning of the Christian zera downwards always fell in 
March—and as the beginning of time itself, and all its mea- 
sures, was very generally assumed as the vernal equinox‘, 
and the vernal equinox as a fixed and invariable term of its 
kind, on some day in March—and as the mensis Novorum 
too, or Paschal month, was necessarily more or less coin- 
cident with March; the ecclesiastical solar year was very 
generally determined also to the first of March. There were 
consequently, after a time, two recognised epochs of the 
ecclesiastical year; the first of April and the first of March: 
and we find two Types of the Attic solar year, one of which 
corresponds to the former, and the other to the latter. To 
both of these therefore we may give the name of the ecclesi- 
astical Type of the Attic solar calendar in general. 


Type wt. of the Attic Solar Calendar. 
Ecclesiastical Type of the Attic Solar Calendar. 


Type iii. A. and Type ui. B. 








Type iii. A. Type iii. B. 
*Hecatombeon. *April. *Hecatombeon. *March. 
*Metageitnion. *May. Metageitnion. April. 
*Boedromion.  *June. Boédromion. May. 

Pyanepsion. July. Pyanepsion. June. 
*Memacterion. *August. Memacterion. July. 
Posideon. September. Posideon. August. 
Gamelion. October. Gamelion. September. 
Anthesterion. November. Anthesterion. October. 
*Elaphebolion. | *December. *Elaphebolion. | *November. 
*Munychion. *January. Munychion. December. 
*Thargelion. *February. Thargelion. January. 


*Skirrhophorion, *March. *Skirrhophorion. *February. 


With respect to the actual use of the first of these types. 
i. In the Scholia on Demosthenes and Aischines, Hecatom- 
beeon is identified with Aprils, Metageitnion with May}, 
Boédromion with June', Mzemacterion with August, Ela- 
phebolion with December!, Munychion with January™, Skir- 
68. antep. 

k Pag. 35. Olynth. iii. 61. 3. P. 95. 
De Corona, 52. 7. 


1 Pag 127. De Falsa Leg. 220. 2. 
m Pag. 109. De Corona, 121. 2. 


f Cf. our Fasti Catholici, ii. 118-120. 

® Pag. 35. ad Olynthiaca, iii. 61. 3: 
P. 108. De Corona, 108. 6. 

h Tbid 

i Tbhid. Pag. 99. De Corona, 67. 12: 
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rhophorion with March®. ii. In the Varize Historie of Al- 
lian °, where the Greek text has the 6th of Thargelion, the 
Vetus Interpres has the 6th of February. iii. In the letter of 
Philip, referred to supraP, in the Oration De Corona4, Boé- 
dromion may have got into the text instead of Hecatombzon, 
under the idea that both were the same with June; as Boé- 
dromion certainly was by this type. iv. In the Armenian 
version of the passage of Dionysius of Halicarnassus’, relat- 
ing to the capture of Troy, quoted by Eusebius’, Elaphe- 
bolion corresponds to December. v. There is an unpub- 
lished Attic calendar, in one of the MSS. belonging to the 
Imperial Library at Viennat, in which the months are enu- 
merated as follows: Movvyxiav, OapynAtov, Sxippopopiar, ‘Exa- 
TouBaav, Merayetviov, Bondpoyiov, Uvaveyrev, Mapaxtypior, 
Tloceweav, Tayndiar, ’Aveotnpiav, ’EXadnBodtwrv, quite in 
agreement with their order inter se, in the most classical 
schemes; and at the end a gloss is subjoined, ’A@nvalwv mpé- 
Tos may ExatowBaov, bs éort mapa ‘Popators "Anpiddvos: shew- 
ing that though the above enumeration began with Muny- 
chion, it was merely because Munychion in this Attic calen- 
dar corresponded to the Roman January. 

With respect to the recognition of the second, though the 
vouchers for this are not so numerous as those for the first, 
it is nevertheless attested by the Scholia on Demosthenes, 
which identify Hecatombzeon with March’, and Elaphebolion 
with November x. In the text of Demosthenes, as we saw 
supra **, Hecatomhzeon has got into the place of Munychion, 
and Mzemacterion into that of Metageitnion; the former as 
corresponding to the Julian March, the latter as answering 
to the Julian July or August. We are told by Gazay, that 
while some in his time, or before it, made Hecatombzon 
the same with July, others identified it with March: and 
there is a statement in Isidore, respecting the beginning of 
the Greek calendar, relatively to the natural year, which 
cannot be explained, except of such a Greek calendar, as this 


n Pag. 127. De Falsa, 230. 6. 12. t Cod. MS. Philos. No. cxxxiii. 
2 Tt, By (Lambee. lib. vii. 525. fol. 24. p. 1-8.) 
P Page 157. vY Pag. 94. De Corona, 44. ult. 

4 xviii. 202. x Ibid. 97. De Corona, 59. antep. 

r Ant. Rom. i. 63. xx Pag. 95, 96 


* Chronicon Arm. Lat. i. 367, 368. y De Mensibus, le riya Late 
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of Type iii.. B. or Type iii. A: Principium autem anni alii a 
bruma putant, ut populi Romani; alii ab equinoctio verno, 
ut Greci; alii ab autumno, ut Algyptiz. The classical 
Greek calendar, at no period of its history, nor among any 
of the Greeks, much less among the Athenians, bore date at 
the vernal equinox; but this solar calendar, which we have 
distinguished by the name of the ecclesiastical Attic calendar, 
Type ui. B, might have done so. 


Section XIII.—On the Fourth Type of the Attic Solar 
Calendar in general, the second of the secondary Types in 
particular ; the Syro-Macedonian Type of the Attic Solar 
Calendar. 


The Syro-Macedonian solar calendar, as most completely 
assimilated to the Roman Julian, was of two kinds; the 
Macedo-Hellenic, and the Macedo-Syrian. Both made use 
of the same names of the months, and in both the months 
followed each other in the same order; and in both the first 
month was called Dius, and the last Hyperbereteus. But in 
the former Dius bore date on the first of October, in the 
latter on the first of November. These two types of the 
Syro-Macedonian Solar and Julian calendar having been 
very generally in use, yet differmg from one another in the 
manner which has thus been explained, we discover the 
vestiges of two types of the Attic Solar and Julian calendar 
also; in both of which Hecatombzeon must have been the 
first month, and Skirrhophorion the last, but in one Heca- 
tombzeon must have corresponded to October, and Skirrho- 
phorion to September, and in the other, Hecatombzeon must 
have answered to November, and Skirrhophorion to October. 
These therefore we cannot hesitate to consider as neither 
more nor less than the two forms of the Syro-Macedonian 
Solar and Julian calendar of the time being, with the Attic, 
instead of the Macedonian, names of the months. 


~ De Natura Rerum, vi. 248. C. 


a a a 
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Attic Julian Calendar. 


Type iv. of the Attic Solar Calendar. 


Syro-Macedonian Type of the Attic Solar Calendar. 


Type iv. A. and Type iv. B. 








Type iv, A. Type iv. B. 
Hecatombeon. October. Hecatombeon. November. 
Metageitnion. | November. Metageitnion. December. 
Boédromion. December. Boédromion. January. 
Pyanepsion. January *Pyanepsion. February. 

*Memacterion. *February. Memacterion. March. 
Posideon. March. Posideon. April. 
Gamelion. April. Gamelion. May. 
Anthesterion. May. Anthesterion. June. 
Elaphebolion. June. Elaphebolion. July. 
Munychion. July. Munychion. August. 
Thargelion. August. Thargelion. September. 
Skirrhophorion. September. Skirrhophorion. October. 


Of these Type A is authenticated by the date of the 
Atdova, which appears in Eustathiust, compared with the 
scholia on Lucian’, Mzemacterion, as the same with Febru- 
ary: though the classical date of the same ceremony was the 
n 0ivovtos of Avdecrnpidv*. Also by the scholia on Platoy, 
in which the month of the Avoviowa év Aluvats, or Ajvara, is 
identified with Mzmacterion too, instead of Anthesterion. 
The second is attested by a gloss in the scholia on the 
Acharnenses?, which makes Pyanepsion the month of the 
Choes, and the same with Anthesterion, as it would be by 
this Type. 


Section XIV.—On the Fifth Type of the Attic Solar Calen- 
dar in general, the third of the secondary Types in particular ; 
the Roman Type of the Attic Solar Calendar. 


This fifth type, as we have already intimated, is simply the 
Roman, or Julian properly so called, with the names of the 
Attic months, instead of the Roman. Two varieties of it are 
discoverable, Type v. A. Type v. B. 


t Ad Od: X. 481: 1935: 8; .9:) cf- 
Scaliger, De Emendatione, iv. 243. 

Vv i. 113. Timon, 7. 18: 155. ibid. 
43-5: li. 779. Icaro-Menippus, to. 
17: iii. 618. Charidemus, i. 15: 619. 
3. 40. 45. 


x Scholia ad Nubes, 407. cf.ad 862. 
g8o. also the note vol. i. 535. 

Y ii. 407. Resp. v. 265. 1. cf. also 
Lilius Gyraldus, De Anno et Mensi- 
bus, Opp. 785 C. D. 

z Ad v. g6o. 
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Type v. of the Attic Solar Calendar. 
Roman Type of the Attic Solar Calendar. 


Type v. A. and Type v. B. 


Type v. A. Type v. B. 
January. *«Hecatombeon. Hecatombeon. 
February. *Metageitnion. Lenzon. 
March. * Boédromion. Cronius, or Cronion. 
April. Pyanepsion. Boédromion. 
May. *Memacterion. Pyanepsion. 
June. Posideon. Memacterion. 
July. Gamelion. Anthesterion. 
August. Anthesterion. Posideon. 
September. *Elaphebolion. Gamelion. 
October. Munychion. Elaphebolion. 
November. Thargelion. Munychion. 
December. Skirrhophorion. Skirrhophorion. 


The first of these two types is recognised in the scholia on 
Demosthenes, which identify Hecatombzeon with January?, 
Metageitnion with February?, Boédromion with Marcha, 
Meemacterion with May’, and Elaphebolion with Septem- 
ber>. It is the calendar exhibited by the Abbé Halma, from 
one of the MSS. of the National Library®; and we have seen 
it in the Bodleian Library, at the end of a MS. of Moscho- 
pulus. The second is the calendar proposed by Tzetzes4, and 
quoted after him by Lilius Gyraldus*; and also by Keékos, 
another commentator on Hesiod, referred to by Gazaf: and 
we have found it, along with other calendars, at the end of 
the Tetrabiblus of Ptolemy, in the Bodleians. 

Lastly, the scholia on Demosthenes are found also in one 
instance to identify Elaphebolion with February’; and in 
another, Thargelion with Aprili; and in a third, Skirrhopho- 
rion with May’; which seems to imply the existence of a 
type, which in its integrity must have stood as follows :— 


® Page 35. Olynthiaca, 61. § 3. 786 C. D. 

b Page 109. De Corona, 120. § 25. f De Mensibus, v. 285 B. 
(Reiske, 968. 1.) & Codex Savill. 6659. 12. 

¢ No. 2394. Ptolemzi Opera, ili. h Page 109. De Corona, 120. 25. 
Diss. i. p. 34. ef. Introduction, p. xv. i Page 109. De Corona, 120. pen. 

d Ad Hesiod. Opera et Dies, 502. k Page 110. De Corona, 129. § 9. 


e De Anno et Mensibus, Opp. 
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Type vi. of the Attic Solar Calendar, or Type i. A. 


Pyanepsion. September. Munychion. March. 
Memacterion. October. *Thargelion. April. 
Posideon. November. *Skirrhophorion. May. 
Gamelion. December. Hecatombzon. June. 
Anthesterion. January. Metageitnion. July. 
*EKlaphebolion. February. Boedromion. August. 


And this approaches so nearly to the idea of the first of the 
two genuine Types of the Attic solar calendar, that it may be 
considered simply a modification of it, effected by restoring 
Hecatombeon to its proper place in the order of the months, 
between Skirrhophorion and Metageitnion, and leaving every 
thing else the same*. 


* Of these secondary types of the Attic calendar in general the third 
(Type iii. A.) appears to have been that which was commonly, though not 
exclusively, followed by Alexander ab Alexandro in his Geniales Dies. 

Thus, iil. 18. 763. he has the Oschophoria Nonis Juliis, July 7, 
for Pyanepsion 7—iv. 20. 1144. he reckons the date of the vnoreia, 
of the Thesmophoria, Pyanepsion 15, July 15—iii. 18. 766. he has the 
AXsculapia Sacra (Elaphebolion 8) in December—iii. 18. 765. he has the 
lesser mysteries (Anthesterion) in November, and the greater (Boédro- 
mion) in June—ili. 24. 836. he gives Munychion the name of Januarius, 
and speaking of Demetrius’ initiation in both the mysteries at once, which 
we know took place in Munychion, ili. 18. 765. he observes, Deme- 
trius rex, ut illorum (mysteriorum) particeps fieret non suo tempore, 
Januarium et Junium menses Novembrem appellavit; and this too 
implies that he considered Munychion the same with Januarius, and 
Boédromion with Junius, and Anthesterion with November, as they would 
be respectively in Type iii. A. 

Yet il. 18. 765. also, he has the date of the greater mysteries, xiv. Kal. 
Novembres, October 19, which would be Boedromion 17, the third of the 
mystical ferie by Type ii. And iii. 24. 834. he has— : 


Anthesterion = Martius. 

Munychion = Martius, as in Type i. A. 
Anthesterion = Aprilis, as in Type ii. 
Chronius = Aprilis. 

Metageitnion = Maius, as in Type iii. A. 
Boedromion ~ Junius, as in Type iii. A. 
Posideon ~ December, as in Type i. 
Leneon = Januarius. 

Tragelinus, or 


4 f = Februarius, as in Type iii. A. 
Thargelion 
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DISSERTATION IV. 


On the Spartan Calendar*. 





CHAPTER I. 
On the Lunar Correction of the Spartans. 


Section I.—The first Lunar Correction of the Spartans, the 
Octaéteric, of Type 1. 

Whether it was the example of the people of Elis, who, as 
we shall see hereafter, did not hesitate to adopt the Attic 
correction of the primitive solar year, as soon as proposed, 
not only as their civil calendar, but also for the regulation of 
the Olympic Games; or the influence of Chilo, one of the 
seven wise men of antiquity, and the contemporary, and, no 
doubt, friend of Solon; or simply a desire to act in concert 
with the Athenians in obeying the directions of the oracle, 
recorded by Geminus, and thereby to set an example to the 
rest of the Greeks; whatsoever was the motive which deter- 
mined the Spartans, in the change of style and in the substi- 
tution of the lunar for the solar year, to proceed concurrently 
with the Athenians—there is good reason to conclude that 
the first lunar correction of the primitive equable year, among 
them also, was made at the very same time, and under the 


* There are two other calendars, the Elean and the lonic, (each reducible 
under the first type of the Hellenic Octaéteris in general,) either of which 
might have been treated of next to the Attic, with the same propriety as 
the Spartan. But of these the Elean is so closely connected with the 
Olympic Institution, that it is necessarily to be reserved for the second 
Part of the present work; and the other, the Ionic, it will be found more 
convenient to defer to a later period of this first Part. 
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very same circumstances, as among the Athenians; that the 
Spartan correction was derived from the primitive equable 
year, exactly in the same manner as the Attic; that the first 
of the primitive Thoth Aira Cyclica 3415, Jan. 19, B.C. 592, 
was constituted the epoch of the Spartan correction, as it was 
of the Attic ; that the first lunar calendar of the Spartans, in 
every thing but the names of the months, agreed with the 
first of the Athenians; and that the type of this calendar and 
its proper cycle, already proposed as that of the Attic correc- 
tion of Solon', is just as much that of the Spartan also. 

The case of the Carnea, B. C. 480™, which were going on 
at Sparta, exactly at the same time of the moon, and the 
same time of the Julian year, both in the Spartan calendar 
and in the Attic, and still more that of the Hyakinthia, 
B.C. 479, celebrated on the same three days of the Spartan 
month Hecatombeus, and of the Attic month Hecatombon, 
of the time being "—in our opinion would leave no doubt of 
this coincidence, even could no other proof of it be adduced. 
But as to this further proof—it happens in this instance that 
the true relation of the first lunar correction among the 
Spartans to the first among the Athenians may most clearly 
and most satisfactorily be determined reflevively ; that is, by 
tracing and fixing the relation of the second correction among 
the former, to the second among the latter. By the former 
correction we understand the Metonic correction of the Spar- 
tans; and by the latter, the Metonic correction of the Athe- 
nians. And as the former was derived from the preexisting 
Octaéteric correction among the Spartans, and the latter 
from the preexisting one among the Athenians, the reader 
must see that it is a legitimate mode of proceeding, to begin 
with inquiring into the relation of the Spartan Metonic cor- 
rection to the Attic, as an infallible test and criterion, if it 
can be ascertained, of the relation also of the Octaéteric cor- 
rection of the one to that of the other. To this proof there- 
fore we shall now proceed. 


1 Supra, vol. i. p. 34: also vol. iii. Appendix, Table i. 
m Vol. i. 374. n Vol. i. 409. 
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Section [T.— On the Metonic, or second, Correction of the 
Spartan Calendar, and its relation to the Attic. 


There are only two dates in terms of the Spartan calendar, 
compared with the Attic for the time being, any where in 
existence at present; but both occur in Thucydides, and 
both are consequently of the highest authority. One is the 
date of the truce, concluded between the Lacedemonians and 
the Athenians, B.C. 423, at the end of the eighth year of the 
Peloponnesian war°®; the other, that of the peace, concluded 
between the same parties, two years later, B.C. 421, at the 
end of the tenth year of the warP: the former, the 12th of 
Gerastius in the style of Sparta, as the text of Thucydides 
stands at present, the 14th of Elaphebolion in that of Athens ; 
the latter, the 27th of Artemisius in the Spartan calendar, 
the 25th of Elaphebolion in the Attic. 

On considering these respective statements, the first re- 
mark which is liable to occur is this—That, assuming the 
equal truth of each, the same month in the Attic calendar, 
Elaphebolion, at the distance of only two years asunder, must 
have been corresponding to two different months in the Spar- 
tan; to Gerastius B.C. 423, to Artemisius B. C. 421: and at 
first sight that must appear something inconsistent. Nor 
can it be denied that chronologers hitherto have agreed to 
consider it an anomaly. And yet were this the only difficulty 
connected with these statements, a little reflection would 
suffice to convince us that this in particular might be more 
seeming than real. Whosoever has had any thing to do with 
the comparison of different calendars, (especially different 
lunar calendars,) must be aware from his own observation 
that an anomaly like this might be simply the effect of a dif- 
ference of cycles, or of a different rule of administration ; and 
especially of a difference in the rule of intercalation—a dif- 
ference in the intercalary year in the order of the same cycle, 
or a difference in the intercalary month in the order of the 
same year—and that, under any of these circumstances, a 
given month in one calendar, the year before an intercalation, 
might be found agreeing with a certain month in another, and 
in the year after an intercalation, with a different one. The 


© iv, 118, TI9. P ‘vy. OQ. 
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utmost therefore which could have been inferred in the pre- 
sent instance would have been that, even though the Spartan 
and the Attic calendar for the time being had agreed in 
every other respect, the intercalary rule of the one must have 
been something different from that of the other. 

The next observation however which occurs is ¢his —That, 
assuming as before the integrity of the text of Thucydides in 
each of these instances alike, the 12th of the month at Sparta, 
B.C. 423, must have been the same with the 14th of the 
month at Athens; and the 27th of the month at Sparta, 
B. C. 421, with the 25th of the month at Athens: and this 
is a much greater inconsistency and a much greater difficulty 
than that which we have just adverted to. For on this prin- 
ciple, the style at Sparta B.C. 423 was two days higher than 
the style at Athens; and B.C. 421 it was two days lower : 
that is, the relations of the two calendars one to the other 
respectively, B.C. 423, two years afterwards must have been 
reversed, and become directly the contrary : and this would be 
so great an anomaly, and so repugnant to antecedent proba- 
bility, that we may well hesitate to believe it could have been 
real. For what would be implied in the contrary supposition ? 
what but that, im the space of these two years, either the 
style of the Attic calendar must have risen per saltum four 
days, or that of the Spartan must have dropped per saltum 
four days? and either of these effects, as the natural result 
of the administration of the calendar itself, and without the 
intervention of some violent change of its proper laws, in the 
space of two years’ time, would have been absolutely im- 
possible. 

Such then being the apparent anomalies and the conse- 
quent difficulty involved in the prima facie construction of 
these statements; let us first of all inquire whether the au- 
thority of Thucydides is either actually or virtually given to 
the first of these coincidences (that of the 12th of Gerastius 
in the Spartan calendar for the time being with the 14th of 
Elaphebolion in the Attic). Thucydides has recorded the 
whole of the terms of the truce 4, just as they were agreed to 
at Athens, between the civil authorities of the Athenians and 
the plenipotentiaries of the Spartans and their allies; but 


q iv. 118. 
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the only important part of them for our purpose is the fol- 
lowing: Ai 6€ omovéal éviavtov Eoovta. ed0ke TO Sum. “AKa- 
pavtis émputdveve, Paivinros eypappdreve, Nexiadns emeotaret. 
Adxns etme, trixn ayadi tH AOnvatov, moretoOa tiv exexerplav 
Kaba Evyx@povo. Aakedaiydviot kal ot Edppaxor aiTav. Kal @po- 
Adyynoay év TO Sijw Tippy exexerplav eivat eviavTov, dpxew Oe THVvdE 
THY ypéepav TeTpdda ert deca TOD "EAadnBoAt@vos pnvos K,T. Xr. 


onetoacOa 6€ atdtixka pada Tas TpecBelas Ev TO Ojo Tas Tapod- 
I p > ofp poo- 


cas, 1) pv eupevety ev Tals omovdais Tov eviavtov. The natural 
inference from these words is, that these things were going 
on at Athens on the 14th of Elaphebolion; that this day, on 
which they were going on, the 14th of Elaphebolion in the 
Attic calendar, by common consent was to be the beginning 
of the truce—the first day of the year’s truce; and that the 
mutual oaths and assurances, by which each of the parties 
were to bind themselves to the other for the observance of 
its covenants, as was naturally to be expected, were to be 
given and exchanged on the spot: and if so, on the 14th of 
Elaphebolion. Thucydides adds accordingly that this was 
done forthwith?: Tatra ¢uvédevro Aakedaipdvior kal @poddynoav 
Kal of fvupayot, “A@nvalors kal rots fyupdaxous; and if he further 
subjoins, as he proceeds to do, that it was done on the 12th 
of Gerastius, not on the 14th of Elaphebolion, this makes no 
difference to the day ou which it was done. If the truce was 
ratified on both sides on the spot, and on the first day of the 
truce itself—the day of the ratification, the 12th of Gerastius, 
and the first day of the truce, the 14th of Elaphebolion, must 
have been the same*. With respect then to the question, 


* Thucydides’ words are actually, Tatra Euvebevro kK, 7. . pnvos ev Aake- 
Savor Tepacriov dadexarn K,T.A.; the literal version of which would be, 
that these assurances were tendered by the Lacedemonians and their allies 
to the Athenians and their allies, On the 12th of a month, at Lacedemon, 
Gerastius ; i. e. as we should express it, more agreeably to our own idiom, 
on the 12th of the month Gerastius, at Lacedemon—on the 12th of Gera- 
stius in the Lacedemonian style: the very turn of which phrase must 
imply that he was purposely dating the act now done in the style of the 
Spartan, not of the Attic calendar, because though done at Athens, and in 
the presence of the Athenians and their allies, it was done by Lacedemo- 
nians, or by those who were representing the Lacedemonians, and was 
binding the Lacedemonians and their allies to something in behalf of the 


Z iv, T1Q. 
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whether the testimony of Thucydides is either actually or 
virtually given to the identity of these two days, it seems to 
be impossible to come to any conclusion but this, That as- 
suming the correctness of the reading of the 12th of Gerastius 
in his text at present, as much as that of the 14th of Elaphe- 
bolion, the absolute coincidence of one with the other has the 
support of his authority. 

It remains then (as the only alternative left) to consider, 
whether the assumption on which we have hitherto pro- 
ceeded, (that of the soundness of the text of Thucydides in 
each of these instances alike,) may not reasonably (or rather 
must not necessarily) be called in question. ‘This is no new 
supposition. The learned have long agreed to suspect the 
genuineness of his numbers, in one of these instances, that 
of the Lacedemonian date B. C. 423—the 12th of Gerastius, 
instead of some other date, which would have been more 
consistent with the relation of the similar date to the corre- 
sponding Attic one, two years later; that of Artemisius 27 
to Elaphebolion 25. Dodwell conjectured that the 12th of 
the month and the 14th im the former instance had got 
interchanged ; and that every thing would be rendered con- 
sistent, by reading the 14th of Gerastius and the 12th of 
Elaphebolion, B.C. 423, like the 27th of Artemisius and the 
25th of Elaphebolion, B.C. 421. 

But this conjecture, im our opinion, is objectionable. 
i. The 12th of Gerastius stands too far off in the text of 
Thucydides from the 14th of Elaphebolion, for any such 
interchange of one with the other, to have taken place, ex- 
cept on purpose; though if they had followed each other 
immediately it might have been accidentally produced. u. 
There is no variation of reading in either of these dates ; 
especially in the first, that of the 14th of the Attic month— 


Athenians and their allies. It was as proper for him under such circum- 
stances to date the ratification of the agreement on the proper day of the 
Spartan month, as the beginning of the truce on the proper day of the 
Attic; and if he gives us to understand also, (or rather if it appears, as it 
does, on the face of the articles of the truce itself,) that the truce was con- 
cluded and ratified and began on the same day, the date of the ratification 
could not have been different from that of the truce; nor consequently the 
12th of the Spartan month, if that was the date of the ratification, from 
the 14th of the Attic, if that was the date of the truce. 
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nor any reason to suppose that this in particular was ever 
read, or exprest, differently from what it is at present, that 
is, in full—rerpdéda émi d€ka—not in numerals merely, 1d’ or 
mv 8. Dodwell’s conjecture would have been antecedently 
less improbable, had the text always stood, ’Apyew 6 rHvde 
THY Hépav, THY 10 "EAadnBoArevos pnvos, or simply, 16’ ’EAa- 
nBodtGvos pnvds — for that might accidentally have been 
confounded with 18’ or tiv 18’. ui. If the date of the truce 
was truly the 12th of Elaphebolion, it must have coincided 
with the stated date of one of the ferize of the Dionysia év 
aore—which there is every reason to determine to Elaphe- 
bolion 11—12, as we have seen to a certain extent already 2, 
and hope to see further hereafter; and during the continu- 
ance of these solemnities (the principal of their kind in the 
Attic calendar), it may be taken for granted no public busi- 
ness would be transacted—not even the conclusion of a truce 
like this. Thucydides himself tells us, the peace, concluded 
two years after, (a more important event of the same kind,) 
was concluded only after the Dionysia év adore: of the year— 
though directly after >. 

We agree however with Dodwell and others of the learned 
in attributing all the difficulty of these different statements 
of Thucydides to some corruption of his text, affecting either 
the Spartan or the Attic date in the first of these instances, 
but not in the second. And if the corruption is to be con- 
fined to the first of these instances, we cannot hesitate to 
conclude that the proper subject of it, as the text stands at 
present, must be the Spartan, not the Attic. There is no 
reason to suspect the truth of the Attic date in the second 
instance, HElaphebolion 25, nor that of the corresponding 
Spartan one, Artemisius 27 ; and if not, then the analogy of 
these two dates, B. C. 421, only two years later, would neces- 
sarily require Elaphebolion 14, and the 16th of the corre- 
sponding Spartan month, B.C. 423, only two years before. 
And this, it appears to us, is the real explanation of the 
anomaly, viz. that the 12th of Gerastius in this imstance is a 
corruption of the text of Thucydides (of long standing in- 
deed, yet still a corruption,) for the 16th; and a corruption 
originally produced by the accidental confusion of the six- 


a Supra, page 105 n. b vy. 20. 
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teenth of the month written in numerals with the twelfth 
similarly written. 

For let it be supposed that the text of Thucydides stood 
originally, Mnvos év Aaxedaiuor Tepacriov us’: how easily that 
might have been mistaken for Mynvds év Aakedaipove Pepactiov 
8’ no one needs to be told. By this correction however all 
the difficulty is removed. Restore the true reading of the 
joint date, B. C. 423, Elaphebolion 14 and Gerastius 16, and 
any appearance of inconsistency between it, and the joint 
date B. C. 421, Elaphebolion 25 and Artemisius 27 — 
vanishes *, 

This preliminary question then having been disposed of, 
we shall proceed to shew how easily, on one supposition only 
—(that of the adoption of the Metonic cycle by the Lacede- 
monians, and its application to their preexisting Octaéteric 
calendar, B. C. 424—)all these statements may be reconciled 
together. And though for this purpose it would have been 
otherwise incumbent upon us to begin with proving that 
when they changed the cycle of the calendar they changed 
also the beginning of the year, and along with the change 
of the cycle and the beginning of their calendar, they changed 
also the place of the intercalary month—each of these posi- 
tions, in order that we may not interrupt the course of our 
argument, may be taken for granted at present. The proofs 
of each will appear hereafter. 


* The revolt of Skione, two days later than the conclusion of this truce, 
and the question arising out of it, proves nothing of the relation of the 
two calendars, the Attic and the Spartan, to each other, at this particular 
point of time. It proves only that whatsoever was the date of the truce, 
Skione revolted two days later; on the 16th Elaphebolion, in the Attic 
style, if the date of the truce in that was the 14th; on the 14th Gerastius, 
in the Spartan, if the date in that was the r2th. 

It may also be observed that Thucydides v. 19, where Artemisius 27 
and Elaphebolion 25, B.C. 421, are compared together, the MS. which 
Mr. Bekker marks F, (a MS. of good authority,) has a various reading, 
*"Apteuioiov pnvos extn POivovtos (the 25th) instead of rerdptn POivovros 
(the 27th). But there can be no doubt that this must have been purposely 
introduced, in order to bring the Spartan date into a literal agreement 
with the Attic, EXapnBodia@vos extn POivovtos; as if the two dates ought 
always to have been the same. In the Attic date, it does not appear there 
was ever any variation. 
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In order however to the proposed explanation, it is first of 
all to be observed that there was one great distinction in the 
mode and circumstances, 7x which and under which the Me- 
tonic correction superseded the old lunar calendar at Athens 
and at Sparta respectively, viz. this; That the Athenians 
adopted the Metonic calendar, the Lacedemonians only the 
Metonic cycle. In the former case the Metonic cycle was sub- 
stituted for the Octaéteric; in the latter it was grafted upon it. 
The consequence of this distinction was that at Athens, B.C. 
425, the style rose two days per saltum in comparison of what 
it was before; at Sparta, B.C. 424, it continued at first the 
same. The epoch of the Metonic correction at Sparta 
therefore could not fail to be two days behind that of the 
Athenians, from the first; and if it was so at first, it would 
necessarily continue so ever after. 

The first Cyclical Period of 160 years, peculiar to the first 
Type of the Hellenic Octaéteris, came to an end B.C. 482; 
and the first cycle of the second Period would be completed, 
and the first year of the second would begin, on the first day 
of the first month in the Spartan calendar, B. C. 424—the 
name of which is not known, but its Julian date is known, 
January 19 at midnight. In like manner, though the name 
of the tenth month in the Spartan calendar may be unknown, 
its Julian epoch in the first year of the cycle is known; Oc- 
tober 11. Let it be assumed then that this tenth month, 
B. C. 424, was made the first in the Metonic correction, 
which the Spartans were about to adopt; proofs of which as- 
sumption will appear hereafter. The date of the first Me- 
tonic cycle in the Spartan calendar being thus determined to 
October 11, B.C. 424, all that we are concerned with for 
our present purpose are the first three years of that cycle, 
B.C, 424—B. C. 422; and these, according to the usual rule 
of the Metonic cycle, would enter respectively as follows. 


Metonic Correction at Sparta. 


Midn. 
Year, BrCl 424. 1 month. “October 11. 
— i, — 423. —— 1. tok. 1B 
— ii, — 422. ae September 20. 
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Let us therefore, first of all, exhibit both the Spartan and 


the Attic calendar, B.C. 424-423, from the first 


month in 


the Spartan, and the corresponding one in the Attic, down to 


the month Elaphebolion in the Attic. 











Spartan Metonic Calendar. Attic Metonic Calendar. 
Period i. Cycle i. 1. Period i. Cycle i. 9. 
Month. B.C. Month. Midn. 
i. Oct. “11 424 iv. Pyanepsion Oct. 14 Ex. 27 
ii. Nov. 10 v. Memacterion Nov. 12 
iii. Dec. 10 Ex. 3 vi. Posideon Dec. 12 Ex. 30 
iv. Jan. 8 423. vi. Gamelion. Jan. 10 
voHeh. 7 Ex. 6. viii. Anthesterion Feb. 9 
vi. March 8 ix. Elaphebolion Mar. 11 Ex. 3 


Let the vith month in this Spartan calendar be 
to have been called Gerastius. We have then, 


At Sparta, BG: At Athens. 





supposed 


Gerastius 1 March 8 423 Elaphebolion 1 March rt 


Add) 15 15 Add 13 


12 


Gerastius 16 March 23 Elaphebolion 14. March 23 


Secondly, let us exhibit the same two calendars, under 
similar circumstances, for B. C. 422-421 respectively. 














Spartan Metonic Calendar. Attic Metonic Calendar. 
Period i. Cycle i. «3. Period i. Cycle i. «11. 
Month, Midn. B. C Month. Midn. 
i. Sept. 20 422 iv. Pyanepsion Sept. 22 
ii. Oct. 20 Ex. 6 v. Memacterion Oct. 22 
ii. Noy. 18 vi. Posideon A Nov. 21 Ex. 3 
iv. Dec. 18 Ex. 9 Posideon B Dec. 20 
v. Jan. 16 *42I vii. Gamelion Jan. 19 Ex. 6 
vi. Feb. 15 Ex. 12 viii. Anthesterion Feb. 17 


vil. Mar. 15 


ix. Elaphebolion Mar. 18 Ex. 9 





And the seventh month in this Spartan calendar being 
supposed to have been called Artemisius, we have as before, 


At Sparta. B.C, At Athens. 
Artemisius 1 March15 421 Elaphebolion 1 Mare 
Add 26 26 24 





h 18 
23 


Artemisius 27 April 10 Elaphebolion 25 April ro 
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The coincidence in each of these cases is as complete as 
can be desired. We perceive too in the latter of these in- 
stances, B.C. 422—421, howsoever inconsistent it might ap- 
pear at first sight, that the same Attic month, Elaphebolion, 
should have been corresponding to one Spartan month, Ge- 
rastius, B. C. 423, and to another, Artemisius, only two years 
later, B.C. 421; that there was really nothing extraordinary 
in that fact. It is seen from this comparison that B.C. 421 
there was a second Posideon in the Attic calendar, but no cor- 
responding month in the Spartan; the consequence of which 
necessarily was that Posideon B in the Attic corresponding 
to the fourth month im the Spartan this year, Gamelion cor- 
responded to the fifth, and Anthesterion to the sixth—the 
name of which we have assumed to have been Gerastius; and 
Elaphebolion, which B.C. 423 corresponded to the sixth 
month, 1. e. Gerastius, was now corresponding to the next to 
Gerastius, that is, Artemisius, or the seventh. Had there 
been no second Posideon B.C. 421, it is clear Gerastius 
would have been found corresponding to Elaphebolion this 
year, as much as B.C. 423: and had there been an inter- 
calary month in the Spartan calendar, between the first and 
the sixth month, this year, as there was in the Attic, he- 
tween the fourth and the ninth, the same would have been 
the case. We may conclude therefore, with certainty, that if 
this year, B. C. 422-421, was intercalary in the Spartan ca- 
lendar, (as by rule, being the third of the cycle, it must have 
been,) still the seat of the intercalary month must have been 
somewhere among the last six months, not the first six, of 
the calendar. It is evident also that if Elaphebolion, this 
third year, was corresponding to Artemisius, it was entirely 
per accidens ; and that its proper correspondency was to Ge- 
rastius: from which it will follow that as Elaphebolion was 
originally the third month in the Attic calendar, so Gerastius 
must have been the third in the Spartan—and Artemisius as 
coming next to Gerastius must have been the fourth; an- 
swering to Munychion in the Attic, which was the fourth in 
that calendar too. 
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Section I11.—On the change made in the beginning of the 
official year at Sparta, at the time of the adoption of the 
Metonic Correction. 


i. Testimony of Thucydides. 


The next point in the history of the adoption of the Me- 
tonic Correction at Sparta, B. C. 424, and its circumstances, 
which we shall endeavour to establish, is that of a change in 
the beginning of the official year, which must have been 
made at the same time. If this can be satisfactorily made 
out, it will follow that in this respect also the process of the 
reform or reconstruction of the calendar at Sparta trode 
closely in the steps of that which had taken place at Athens. 
The fact itself admits of being proved in the first instance by 
the testimony of Thucydides, and next by that of Xenophon ; 
and the conclusion, deducible from both, may be confirmed 
by that of Timeus. We will begin with the testimony of 
Thucydides. 

i. Now from this testimony it may be inferred that B. C. 
432, the year before the breaking out of the Peloponnesian 
war, the official year at Sparta was not yet beginning at the 
autumnal equinox. For i. it appears that when the attempt 
was made on Platwza, A‘nesias was ephor at Sparta®; and il. 
when the Lacedzmonians and their allies were debating the 
question, whether the Athenians had violated the 30 years’ 
truce, and consequently given good occasion for going to war 
with them, Sthenelaidas was ephor¢; and from the part 
which he took in that debate, it may be fairly inferred that 
he was the ephor of the year, the principal ephor, the 
ephor eponym of the time being: for he presided at the as- 
sembly ; his speech was chiefly instrumental in deciding the 
question, and when they came to a decision upon it, he it was 
who put it to the vote®. in. The surprise of Platza was 
dated by Thucydides pera tiv ev Moridala paynv pyri Ext, and 
consequently Atnesias was already in office pnvi Extw, after 
that battle. iv. The assembly and debate at Sparta, at which 
Sthenelaidas presided, were after the battle of Potidzea also. 
It follows that sometime in the course of six months at the 


Cuil ae d i. 86, 87-125. e Cf, Pausanias, ils vil. 10% x1.)-2. 
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utmost after the battle of Potideea, and defore the surprise of 
Platzea, Sthenelaidas must have gone out of office, and Aine- 
sias must have come in. The date of the surprise of Platza, 
as we have seen‘, was Anthesterion 30 March 7, B. C. 431— 
and six months complete from the 30th of Anthesterion, B.C. 
431, would go back to the 30th of Metageitnion September 
11, B. C. 482 ; six months incomplete, to some time between 
the first and the 30th of Boédromion, September 12 and Oc- 
tober 10, the same year. The battle of Potideea, fought some 
time in the sixth month before the surprise of Plateea, An- 
thesterion 30, B.C. 431, must have been fought some time in 
Boédromion, between September 12 and October 11, B.C. 
432. And if the meeting of the Lacedemonians and their 
allies, after that battle, and partly in consequence of it, going 
on at Sparta, when Sthenelaidas was ephor, can be supposed 
to have been got together, and to have been going on, within 
a week or two after that battle, then Sthenelaidas might 
have gone out of office, and Alnesias might have gone in, 
at the autumnal equinox next eusuing; but if not, then, 
as Sthenelaidas could not have gone out, so neither could 
A#nesias have come in, at or about the autumnal equinox, 
B. C. 482—and yet he was already in office, before March 7, 
B.C. 481. Sthenelaidas then had gone out of office, and 
AMnesias had come in, at or about the winter solstice, B.C. 
431—on the first day at least of the first month of the new 
year by the old Octaéteric Cycle, B. C. 431 —which fell upon 
January 8. There is no proof consequently in Thucydides 
that the official year of the Spartans in the first year of 
the Peloponnesian war was yet beginning in the autumnal 
quarter; but very clear proof to the contrary that it was 
beginning exactly at the same time as the official year at 
Athens, viz. in the winter quarter. 

ii. It appears from Thucydides also, that at the date of 
the peace, Artemisius 27 in the Spartan style, Elaphebolion 
25 in the Attic, B.C. 421, Pleistolas was ephor at Spartas ; 
and that at the ingress of the ensuing winter the ephors 
under whom it was concluded were no longer in office, but 
others, instead of them, under whom it had not been con- 
cluded, and who were themselves opposed to it: Tod 0’ émyt- 


Eo Violvamiiya. BV. 19. 
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yvouevov xEluavos, ETvxov yap epopor Erepor Kal ovK ef OV at 
amovoal éyévovto dpxovtes On, Kal tives atT@v Kal évayTiot 
onovdats £6. The chronological winter of Thucydides (as we 
have often had occasion to observe, and as we have fully 
proved") bears date from the autumnal equinox. This testi- 
mony therefore is express, that between the conclusion of the 
peace, Artemisius 27, Elaphebolion 25, April 10, B.C. 421, 
and some time later than the ingress of the chronological 
xeyuov of Thucydides, the autumnal equinox, on or about 
September 27 the same year, there had been a change of 
magistrates at Sparta; the ephors under whom the peace was 
concluded had gone out, and others, under whom it was not 
concluded, had come in. But this was the yeov of B.C. 
421, three years after the change of the style, and the change 
of the beginning of the year also, B.C. 424. There is no 
inconsistency then between the inference which may be 
drawn from this testimony, and that which we drew from 
the last. The official year, B.C. 432, might still have been 
beginning in the winter quarter, and yet B.C. 421 be 
already beginning in the autumnal, if the calendar also was 
corrected meanwhile. The fourth year of the first Metonic 
cycle, at Sparta, would begin October 8. B.C. 421, by which 
time Thucydides’ winter must necessarily have set in. There 
is no intimation in any part of his history, prior to this year, 
to authorize even a suspicion that the civil year at Sparta 
might possibly have been beginning in the autumn; and it 
must be considered a striking confirmation of our conclusions, 
that the first clear proof to that effect, which is met with in 
it, occurs as early as the beginning of the fourth year from 
the change of the style, and the change of the beginning of 
the year. 


i. Testimony of Xenophon. 

The testimony of Xenophon corroborates that of Thucy- 
dides. We must premise however that, as one of the cir- 
cumstances of the change of the ingress at Sparta, B.C. 424, 
as much as of that of the ingress at Athens, B. C. 425, the 
magistrates who came into office on the first day of the year, 
by the old calendar, would go out of office on the first day 


SB v. 36 He Molsna3OaG0. TOs lyr a2. 
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of the year by the new, three months before their time. 
This year at Sparta, like the year before it at Athens, would 
be distinguished from every other before or after it, by having 
two sets of magistrates; one which came in at the usual 
time, in the winter quarter, and went out in the autumnal, 
having served only for nine months of their proper year, and 
another, which came in at or about the autumnal equinox, 
and served for the last three months by the old calendar, as 
the first three months of the new. On this principle, while 
there could be only eight years between B.C. 431 and 
B.C. 424 (both included), there would be nine ephors epo- 
nymi; or, what amounts to the same thing, the war, according 
to Xenophon, having lasted 27 years and six months, if we 
reckon in the ephor under whom it began and the ephor 
under whom it ended, though there could have been only 28 
years from one of those terms to the other, there would be 
29 ephors. 

Now Xenophon has left a list of these ephors!; of which 
the first is the ephor under whom the war, dated with the 
first invasion of Attica, B.C. 431, began, and the last is the 
ephor under whom, with the return of Lysander, after the 
reduction of Samos, B.C. 404, it was brought to a close: 
Tedevtévtos Tod Oépous, és 6, as he observes, 6 €€dpnvos kai 6xt@ 
Kal €lkoow érn TOU TOAEuoU eTEAEUTA, EV Ols E*popot Ot apLOpovpeEvot 
oie éyévovto, k,T.A. the list of names following, beginning 
with Adnesias, and ending with Eudicus. The reading of 
28 years and 6 months is simply an error for 27 years 6 
months; that being the actual duration of the war, from the 
end of Munychion, B.C. 431, where Xenophon dates its 
commencement, to the end of Boédromion, B.C. 404, where 
he dates its termination. ‘To fill up the intermediate period, 
he has given us 29 names, though the number of years was 
only 28; implying that there was one ephor eponym, in the 
mean time, more than years of office. These names we will 
exhibit after him, but in two lists—one for the first part of 
the interval, from B.C. 431 to B.C. 424, during which the 
old calendar was still in use; the other for the remainder, 
from B.C. 424 to B. C. 404, under the new : the ingresses in 
the former beimg dated with the first day of the year, accord- 
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ing to the old cycle, those in the latter with the first, 
according to the new. 


List of the names and order of Ephors Eponyms at Sparta, from 
B.C. 431 to B.C. 404. 


Table 1. B. C. 431—B. C. 424. 


Years of the Pelopon- Names and order of the 








nesian war, Ephors. Ingresses, 

i. B.C. 431 1 Ainesias * January 8 
li. 431 430 2 Brasidas December 28 
iil. *429 3 Isanor January 16 
iv. 428 4 Sostratidas a 4 
v. 427 5 Hexarchus — 23 
Vile 426 6 Agesistratus — 12 
Yalu 2 42r 7 Aggenidas a 

vill. 424 8 Onomacles — 19 


Table ui. B.C. 424— 404. 


Years of the war. Names and order. Tngresses. 





vill. B.C. 424 9 Zeuxippus October 11 
BG 423 10 Pityas — 1 
xl, 422 11 Pleistolas September 20 
Xl. *421 12 Clinomachus October 8 
xii. 420 13 [larchus September 27 
xiil. 419 14 Leo October 16 
xiv. 418 15 Cheridas — = 
XV. *4I7 16 Patesiadas September 24 
XVi. 416 17 Cleosthenes October 12 
xvii. 415 18 Lycarius — 2 
XVlii. 414 19 Eperatus September 21 
xix, *413 20 Onomantius October 9 
eS 412 21 Alexippidas September 28 
XX: 411 22 Misgolaidas October 17 
XXil. 410 23 Isias _ 6 
Xxlil. * 400 24 Aracus September 24 
Xxiv 2, 408 25 *Euarchippus October 13 
Scmey Oe 407 26 Pantacles — 2 
xXvi P, 406 27 Pityas September 22 
Xxvil9d, *405 28 Archytas October 11 
XXViliT. 404 29 Eudicus * — I 





* There are difficulties connected with some of the names in this list, 


k Cf. Thucydides, ii. 1. 1 Cf. Thucyd. v. 19. 25. m Thucyd. viii. 58. 
n Hellenica, i. ii. § 1. o Ib. iii, § 1. 
PotD y vier Sate 4 [bid. ii. i. § Io. ¥ Tb. iii. § 1. 
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Now we learn from the Hellenicas that Lysander’s return, 
after the reduction of Samos, was later than the solar eclipse, 
at least, the same year, Sept. 3, B.C. 404+. The Attic Boé- 
dromion entered the calendar the very next day, Sept. 4, and 
the first month, at Sparta, a month later, October 1. If 
Lysander had not effected the reduction of Samos before 
Sept. 3, his actual return after that event might have been a 
month later, so as strictly to be dated éx’ Evédikov, who entered 
October 1*. And up to this time, the duration of the war, 
as dated from the first invasion of Attica, 80 days after the 
surprise of Plataa, B.C. 431, whether by the Attic or by the 
Spartan calendar, might truly be reckoned at 27 years and 
nearly 6 months complete. 


which however it does not concern us to explain at present. Euarchippus 
and Pantacles, for instance, who represent B.C. 408 and 407 respectively, 
appear from the context to be noticed historically B.C. 409 and 408 re- 
spectively. ‘There is a difficulty too in the statement, il. ni. § 1, respecting 
the ephor who was in office at the time of the appointment of the Thirty, 
B.C. 404. If this appointment took place immediately after the submis- 
sion of Athens, Munychion 16, April 24, B. C. 404, this ephor must have 
been the 28th on the list, Archytas, not the 29th, Eudicus, as Xenophon, 
loc. cit. seems to imply. We must presume therefore that the allusion to 
the ephor at Sparta, and to the archon at Athens, which there occurs, 
was proleptical, and with a view to what followed, the affair of Phyle, 
and the restoration, both which came within the year of Eudicus, from 
October 1, B.C. 404, to September 19, B.C. 403; or we must suppose, 
with the learned in general, that these names which occur in the Hellenica, 
relating to the Olympiads, the archons, the ephors, for the time being, were 
some time or other interpolated by a later hand. 

* From Lysias, xii. 72, it might be collected that Lysander with the fleet 
must have been at Samos, when Theramenes returned from his mission to 
Sparta, during the siege of the city, B.C. 404; and that the latter durst not 
make known the result of his mission until he had taken the precaution 
of fetching back Lysander with the fleet: cf. xii. 72-79. also, xili. 8-25. 
&c-37. 

Plutarch, Lysander xiv., supposes him to have made an expedition into 
Asia, and appointed Sexadapyia in different cities, and even to have 
ejected the Samians from their island, while the siege of the Pireeus was 
going on. ‘This latter supposition could not have been true, consistently 
with the testimony of Xenophon; but the former might have been, and 
would have the support of Lysias. 


S ii. iil. § 4. t Cf. supra, 67, 68. 
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ni. Testimony of Timeus. 


‘The chronological exactness of Timzeus, according to Poly- 
bius ’, was one of the best known of his characteristics : Kai- 
tot Oidtt Tovr ididv eote Tysaiov ... Aéyw be, KaTa THY ev Tots 
Xpovols Kat Tais dvaypadais enidaciw ris axpiBelas, Kal THY 
me€pt TOUTO TO pepos emiéAEay, SoKG TdvTES ylVveoKOMED Y— 
as a specimen of which he refers to his mode of proceeding 
in comparing and adjusting together dates or epochs. ‘O yap 
Tas ovyKpicers ToLovpevos avéxabey TOV eddpov Tpds Tors Baci- 
Aeis Tovs Ev Aakedatyor, kal Tovs dpxovtas Tovs "AOnvyct Kal Tas 
tepelas Tas ev “Apyer mapaBadAwv mpds Tovs "Odvpmovikas, Kal 
Tas Guaptias TaV TOAEwY TEpl Tas avaypadas Tas ToUTwY efed€y- 
XoV, Tapa Tpiunvov exovaas 70 dia€epor, obTds eat *. 

This last remark is important to the present question. 
There was, it seems, a well known difference, amounting to 
three months, between some of these various modes of reckon- 
ing and distinguishing time for historical purposes; the reigns 
and the ephorships at Sparta, the priesthoods at Argos, the 
archonships at Athens, and the Olympic victories at Elis. 

Now, between two of these and the rest, it was impossible 
that there could have been any regular and stated difference ; 
for instance, between the reigns of the kings of Sparta, or 
the succession of the priestesses at Argos. Each of these 
must have been reckoned from the demise of the preceding ; 
but how long before, or how long after, a given point of time 
of any other kind, like the beginning of the official year at 
Athens or at Sparta, or the recurrence of a stated solemnity 
hike the Olympic games, could not possibly be determined by 
any general rule. Though then it is unquestionably true that 
both the succession of reigns at Sparta and that of priest- 
esses at Argos were used as chronological epochs, (the former 
by the historians of all times, among the Greeks, the latter 
by the older historians, Acusilaus, Hellanicus, and others, 
and even by Thucydides himself as late as the beginning of 
the Peloponnesian war,) it must be certain notwithstanding 
that neither of these could have been intended in this in- 
stance, as implying a stated and regular difference of three 


VY Polybius, xii. 11, 4. x Tbid. cap. 12, 1. ef. Suidas, Tiuatos, 
j ’ +4 } 
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months in excess or in defect between them and the rest 
here enumerated also. Let us see then, in what sense and 
to what extent, this stated and regular difference would be 
applicable even to the rest. 

With respect to the Olympic year, it may be assumed at 
present, that, from the earliest to the latest times, it began 
at the same season, the season of midsummer. The Olympic 
vera consequently bore date from the summer solstice. The 
archontic year at Athens, under the old calendar, bore date 
at the winter solstice; under the new, at the summer solstice. 
This being the case, either there could have been no differ- 
ence at all between the archontic year and the Olympic, or 
it must have been one of six months. There could have been 
no difference between them when both were beginning at 
the summer solstice; and there could not have been less 
than six months, while one of them was beginning at the 
winter solstice, and the other at the summer. 

If then there was any foundation for the concluding re- 
mark of Polybius, about a difference of three months, in- 
sisted upon by Timezeus, between some of these notes of time 
and the rest; it must have been intended of the succession 
of ephors at Sparta, compared with that of archons at 
Athens, or that of Olympic victors at Elis: and that will 
imply that there must have been three months’ difference 
between the beginning of the official year at Sparta, and that 
of the official year at Athens, and that of the Olympic year 
at Elis. Consequently, if both these latter began at midsum- 
mer, the former must have begun at the autumnal equinox ; 
or rather, whensoever these began the other must have 
begun just three months later. If then the month of the 
official ingress at Athens, by the Attic calendar, was Heca- 
tombzeon, at Sparta, by the same calendar, it must have been 
Pyanepsion ; and this would be explained by the fact that, 
when the Metonic correction was adopted at Sparta, the be- 
ginning of the year was changed from the winter quarter to 
the autumnal, and the first month of the new calendar was 
appointed to be not the ninth of the old, which corresponded 
to Boédromion, but the tenth, which answered to Pyanepsion. 
This epoch, B. C. 424, as we have seen, was October 11— 
just three days earlier than Pyanepsion 1 in the Attic calen- 
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dar the same year, October 14; and just three months later 
than Hecatombeon 1, July 17. The official ingress at 
Sparta therefore, as so fixed at this time, began with being 
exactly three months later than that at Athens; and as long 
as both calendars continued to be regulated by the same 
cycle, it never could be otherwise. The Olympic games the 
same year, Olymp. Ixxxix, were celebrated by rule from 
Parthenius 11-16, June 28—July 3: little more than three 
months also before October 11. 


Section 1V.—On the intercalary rule of the Spartan Metonic 
Cycle, and the change in the seat of the intercalary month, 
entailed by that Correction. 


If the date of the Metonic correction at Sparta was Oc- 
tober 11, B.C. 4.24, it did not take place until after the expi- 
ration of the first complete cycle of the second period of the 
old octaéteris. No doubt then the usual intercalation must 
have taken place B.C. 425. No fresh intercalation would be 
necessary after that, before the third year of the new cycle, 
B. C. 422-421; the first intercalary year, in the cycle of 
Meton, according to its own laws. 

‘This year then being assumed to have been intercalary ac- 
cording to rule—with respect to the next question, At what 
period, in the decursus of the calendar for that year, the in- 
tercalary month would be introduced; first, that it could 
not have been inserted in the usual place, after the twelfth 
month in the old calendar, and the third in the new, is 
proved by the fact, ascertained and established already, viz. 
that the same Attic month Elaphebolion, B. C. 424-428, was 
corresponding to Gerastius, and B.C. 422-421, to Artemi- 
siusY. Secondly, with respect to this question in general, 
we have often observed that it makes no difference to the 
principle of the intercalation in a lunar calendar, or to the end 
and effect proposed by it, whereabouts in the decursus of the 
calendar the intercalary month is introduced ; provided it 
comes in only at the proper time, and when the law of the 
cycle requires it. And yet, as we have also observed, its most 
natural seat is at the end of the calendar. We had occasion 


y See supra, page 187. 
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also to observe that had Meton been undertaking the recon- 
struction of the calendar with the public sanction, when he 
proposed to change the beginning of the year he would pro- 
bably have proposed to change the seat of the intercalary 
month; and if he made Skirrhophorion his last month, he 
would have made a second Skirrhophorion his intercalary 
month. It may be observed too that, had the Athenians 
adopted his correction as soon as proposed, they might have 
used his calendar from B.C. 482 to B.C. 4380, just as he 
had published it; and in this year, B. C. 430, the first which 
would have been intercalary according to its own laws, they 
might either have retained the second Posideon, or intro- 
duced a second Skirrhophorion. But as they did not de facto 
adopt the correction until seven years after its publication, 
when there had been two intercalations already according to 
its proper rule, as prescribed by its author; it was too late 
to make any change in its intercalary system: and therefore, 
when the calendar was adopted at last, its intercalary rule 
was adopted with it. 

The case however was so far different at Sparta that, 
whensoever the Metonic correction was proposed there, it ap- 
pears to have been done with the public authority. Nor was it 
the Metonic calendar which was then adopted, but the Metonic 
cycle; not the identical calendar which had been received at 
Athens the year before, but one like it—a calendar of their 
own, constructed on the same principles: a calendar too not 
substituted for the old octaéteris, but engrafted upon it, 
borrowing its epoch from it, and so far taking it up. Under 
these circumstances, when changes of other kinds, which 
could have emanated only from public authority, (such as 
that of the beginning of the year, and that of the official 
ingress,) were made simultaneously with the adoption of this 
new calendar, it was to be expected a priori that the same au- 
thority would transfer the intercalary month from the end of 
the old year, to the end of the new. And this, though an 
actual change of its place relatively to the natural year, 
would be no change relatively to the calendar, or to the end 
of the year. 

Accordingly there is proof in Plutarch’s life of Agis, that 
in the reign of this Spartan king just before his death, the 
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regular seat of the intercalary month was the end of the 
official year, and the end of that year was still the same as 
at the first adoption of the Metonic cycle, B.C. 424—the 
close of the summer, and the beginning of the autumnal, 
quarter ; from which state of the case we can scarcely fail to 
draw the inference that, when the beginning of the year was 
shifted from the winter solstice to the autumnal equinox, the 
seat of the intercalation was transposed also, in order that it 
might still continue to be the end of the year. 

In this life of Agis Plutarch gives an account of an expe- 
dition of his from Sparta to the assistance of Aratus and the 
Achean League 7, whose territories were menaced by an in- 
vasion of the Aitolians. The time of this expedition, it ap- 
pears, was just after the harvest had been got in: Tods 
Kaprovs oxedov Gmavtas cvyKekop.opevev 706n TOV yewpyov: for 
which reason, as there was nothing now to be feared for the 
security of the crops, Aratus declined giving the enemy 
battle, and suffered them to go away unmolested. Harvest 
of both kinds, as we have seen ?, for the climate of the Pelo- 
ponnese, and especially of Achzea, might be dated from the 
middie of June to the middle of August ; and this expedition 
was probably going on at the beginning of August. 

Now while Agis was absent on this service, Plutarch gives 
the following account of the conduct of Agesilaus, the ephor, 
at Sparta; who at first, from interested motives, had pro- 
moted the reforms of Agis, but by his abuse of the power and 
the influence thus obtained, proved the principal cause of his 
ruin at last: ‘O yap ’Aynoidaos épopedwv, amndAaypévos ois 
TATELVOS VY TpOTEpor', OvdEVOS EeEldeTO EepovTos apytpLov ad.Ki- 
waros, GAAG pyva TpioKxaidéxaTov, ovK anattovons TOTE THS TE- 
piddov, Tapa THY vEevoptopevyny Takivy TOV xpdvav evéBade Tots 
té\eou kai mapémpattre®. Nothing is here said of his doing 
this at a wrong time of the year; only at a wrong time of 
the period, or cycle. This act of his then proves that the 
ordinary seat of the intercalary month in the Spartan calen- 
dar was the end of the summer quarter, with which the act 
itself coincided: it proves too that the administration of the 
calendar belonged ew officio to the college of ephors: and 


Z Cap. xiii. xiv. a Cap. xv. b Vol. 1. page 159. 163. 
© Cap. xvi. 
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this extraordinary intercalation itself having been intended 
for no other purpose but that of lengthening the official 
year, it proves further that the usual seat of the intercalary 
month was towards the end of the official year*, Avédmxe 
d¢ Adyov, continues Plutarch’, (sc. 6 "AynotAaos,) os Kal 
avis éopevowy: in consequence of which, Leonidas, the 
king who had been not long before expelled for his oppo- 
sition to the measures of Agis, was brought back again by 
the enemies of Agis and his party; and that return of Leo- 
nidas was very soon followed by the death of Agis: not how- 
ever before the commencement of the next official year, as 
appears from the context of Plutarch 4. 

With regard to the particular year of these events, it is 
not necessary to the truth of the conclusion, thus deduced 
from the events themselves, respecting the intercalary rule 
of the calendar, for the time being, that we should be able to 
assign it. We observe however that Mr. Clinton, in his Fasti 
Hellenici¢, places the death of Agis some time between B.C. 
243, the date of the liberation of Corinth by Aratus, and 
B.C. 240 or 239. Now by our Spartan Metonic calendar, 
this year, B.C. 243, answered to Period ii. 30, Cycle x. 11; 
and according to rule would be intercalary: and conse- 
quently an intercalation just before the ingress of this 
year, the end of the tenth year of the cycle, would have 
been irregular. But B.C. 243 was doubtless too early for 
the death of Agis. The next year, B.C. 242, just before 
the end of the eleventh year of the cycle, the intercalation 
would not have been irregular. For the same reason, the 
end of the thirteenth year, B.C. 240, would be intercalary 


* We say towards the end of the official year; for the truth turns out 
to be that the intercalary month in the Metonic cycle of the Spartan ca- 
lendar, was the second Carneus: and the month so called in that calendar 
was not the twelfth month, but the eleventh. We are enabled to make 
this discovery from the consideration of the two cases of the Carnea, men- 
tioned historically by Thucydides, B.C. 419 and 418: the circumstances 
of which we hope to examine on a future opportunity, when we come to 
treat of the Carnean Ennead. 


© Cap. xvi. e Vol. ii. p. 216. col. 2. (268.) Ap- 
ad Cap. xviii.-xx. Cf. Cicero, de Of- pendix, ec. 3. 
ficiis, li. 23, 80. Also Agis, xvi. viii. xii. 


ee 
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by rule also. To judge then from this criterion, (the intro- 
duction of a month into the calendar at an irregular time,) 
the only two years between B.C. 243 and B.C. 239, (within 
which Mr. Clinton dates the death of Agis,) when any thing 
of this kind could have been done, would be B.C. 241, and 
B. C. 239; the former, Period iii. 31, the end of the 12th 
year of the cycle, the latter, 11. 33, the end of the 14th. At 
either of these times, the interposition of an intercalary 
month would have been informal and irregular: and of 


these two years, we incline to the opinion, that the true one 
was B.C. 239 *. 


* The chronology of the Life of Agis, according to Plutarch, is involved 
in much perplexity. One thing however appears from his account; viz. 
that the interval, between the beginning of the reforms of Agis! and his 
death 2, must have been very short. The expulsion of his colleague Leo- 
nidas, by means of the contrivance of which he gives an account3, was 
evidently effected just before the expiration of the year of the ephor Lysan- 
der4; and in little more than one year after that he must have been 
brought back, and Agis soon afterwards put to death. His recall clearly 
took place just about the end of the official year of Agesilaus®: and the 
ephors, who succeeded to him, and were already in office at the return of 
Leonidas, having first been ejected, and others, in the interest of Leoni- 
das, elected in their stead 6, the death of Agis itself was the next event. 

With respect to the expedition of Agis in the preceding summer, to the 
assistance of Aratus7; an expedition of his, with a similar object in view, 
is mentioned in the Life of Aratus also®8: but from the comparison of the 
circumstances of this, with those of the expedition in the Life of Agis, 
(especially from the last sentence of cap. xv.) it must be concluded that the 
two expeditions belonged to distinct occasions, of which that in the Life 
of Aratus was the earlier. For on that occasion, Agis joined Aratus at 
Geranea; on the other, at Corinth. On this latter occasion there was no 
battle, the harvest only was saved, before the allies were dismissed by 
Aratus 9: on the former, the Autolians were allowed to enter the Pelopon- 
nese, and even to take Pellene; but after that were surprised by Aratus, 
and cut off with great loss: and this victory of his is spoken of as one of 
the most brilliant of his exploits, and as immortalized by one of the paint- 
ings of Timanthes. This occasion then in the life of Aratus must have 
preceded the beginning of the reforms of Agis; and probably belonged 
to B.C. 241. 

With respect to the true date of their actual commencement; the con- 
trivance referred to supra, in order to bring about the expulsion of the 
other king, Leonidas, is of critical importance; as will appear we trust 


1 Cap. vi-xi. 5 Xvi. 6 xviii. 
2 XvVi-xx. 7 Cap. xiii. xiv. Xv. 
3 Cap. vili-xi. 8 Aratus, xxxi. XXXII. 


AACS GHG iguee 9 Agis, xv. 
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Secrion V.—On the names and order of the Months in the 
Spartan Calendar. 





Spartan Calendar *. 








Type i. Octaéteric. Attic. Type ii. Metonic. 
Names of the Months. Names of the Months, 
i Unknown Tapn\tov iv | Unknown 
ll *Hpaocuos "AvOeotnpiav Vv |’Hpdovos 
iil Tepaorios *EdadpnBortioy| vi | Tepaorios 
iv *Aptepuiovos Movruxiaoy Vil |’Aprepicwos 
Vv Srvjovos or bArdovos | Gapyndrwv Vill | bAvjovos or PAcdovos 
vi Unknown Vkippoopiay ix | Unknown 
vil “ExaropuBevs “ExaropBarov x | ‘ExatopBevs 
vill Kapvetos Merayectyi@y live Kapyetus fal 
Xl | Kapvetos B 
ix Kadacuos Bondpopimv xll_ | Kadaovos 
x Unknown Tlvaveyiov i | Unknown 
xi Unknown Matpakrnpioy ii | Unknown 
xii A | Mvaornp A Tlogewewv A ill | Mvaornp. 
xli B | Mvaornp B TlocewWeay B 














hereafter, when we come to treat of the Carnean Ennead, and its proper 
cycle. For the ev@vvn revived on this occasion, and for the very purpose 
of getting rid of Leonidas, was regulated by this cycle; and supposing it 
to have been held at the end of one cycle of this kind, and just before the 
beginning of the next, it will be shewn hereafter that it would have been 
regularly in course in the month of August, B.C. 240. This therefore or 
soon after it must have been the time of the expulsion of Leonidas; and 
consequently some time before it the beginning of the reforms of Agis. The 
next year, B.C, 239, in the month of July, we should date his expedition 
to the assistance of Aratus; and in the month of August the same year, 
the introduction of the intercalary month by Agesilaus extra ordinem: the 
effect of which would necessarily be to protract his year from the begin- 
ning of Octuber to the beginning of November. Very soon after, we may 
date the recall of Leonidas, the deprivation of the ephors lately elected, 
and the death of Agis—all before the end of B.C. 239 at least. 

On this principle his death could not long have preceded the accession 
of Cleomenes, who was the son of Leonidas, and succeeded his father : 
and as he had reigned 16 years!9, either at the date of Sellasia, B.C. 222, 
or at that of his death in Egypt, B. C. 220+, he must have begun to reign 
either B. C. 238 or 237, or B.C. 236 or 235. 

* The Julian Type of the Attic Octaéteris (vol. iii. Appendix, Table i.) 


10 Plutarch, Cleomenes, xxxvili. 


+ Polybius (iv. 35,8), B.C. 220, it the flight of Cleomenes (to Egypt), 
is reckoned nearly three years since which was immediately after the bat- 





| 
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i. The first month in the Octaéteric, the fourth in the 
Metonic, calendar of the Spartans. The name of this month 
is unknown. It must however have corresponded to Game- 
lion in the Attic calendar; and from the peculiarity of the 
name, which (as we shall see by and by) appears to have 
been given to the last month in the calendar at Sparta, we 
consider it extremely probable, though it cannot be assumed 
for certain, that the first month in this calendar was called 
Taynv.ov, for the same reason for which the last was. called 
Mvao7jp. On this principle there was a TaynAvwv in the 
Spartan calendar as well as in the Attic. And so there was 
in the Argive. And in all these calendars it seems to have 
been the first month; which is a strong argument that it 
must have been so called in each, for the same reason, viz. the 
still continuing, or still remembered, rule of domestic and 
public life, among the ancient Greeks, of celebrating mar- 
riages at the beginning of the year, and in the first month of 
their calendar ¢. 





ii. The second month in the Octaéteric, the fifth in the 
Metonic, calendar. ’Hpdac.os* piv mapa Adkwouwvs. The exist- 
ence of a month so called in the Spartan calendar is thus 
ascertained. It is observable that the breathing, assumed by 
this word in the text of Hesychius, is the smooth, ’Hpaovos, 
not ‘Hpdao.os: nor is there any reason to suppose “Hpaouos 
or ‘Hpatos was ever read in this instance for ’"Hpaovos. It 
cannot therefore have been derived from “Hpa, the Doric form 
of the name of Juno, so as to have denoted the Mensis Ju- 
nonius; though “Hpdowos, as equivalent to “Hpijowos, formed 
from “Hpyn, would be agreeable to the analogy of 7jepiovos 
from jjépyn, or Brotjoos from P.oT7. And though ’Hpdovos 
could not according to any analogy have been derived from 
ip, ver, or spring, yet it might have been so derived from 
Hpacpat, or 7jpaca, the perf. of épeaya. And in our opinion 


serves equally for the Spartan. The Metonic calendar of the Spartans is 
exhibited, among the other tables of the same kind, Appendix, ‘Table x. 


f Cf. vol. i. page 95. & Hesychius. 


tle of Sellasia, May 27, B.C.222. The 9-14. cf. 81,1. That he perished in 
news of his death in Egypt arrived Egypt in the summer of B. C. 220, see 
soon after; and then the Lacedemo-  v. 34, 11— 39, 6. 

nians appointed two new kings: iv. 35. 
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this is probably the true etymon of the name, as that of the 
first of the spring months in the Spartan calendar, answering 
in that capacity to Anthesterion in the Attic. ’Hpdovos there- 
fore denoted the same thing as “Epdopuos—the desirable 
month, the delightful month—because of the beauties of ex- 
ternal nature, which began to develope themselves anew, after 
the winter, in that month: and the jpocdvOea), or jpodvita, 
a festival celebrated by the women of the Peloponnese, in 
the season of flowers, and consequently at the beginning of 
spring, was probably celebrated in this month. 





iii. The third month in the Octaéteric, the sixth in the 
Metonic, Tepaorios. The existence of this month, and under 
this name, in the Spartan calendar, has been ascertained from 
the testimony of Thucydides; and its correspondence in that 
calendar to Elaphebolion in the Attic has been ascertained 
also. 

With respect to the etymon; there is no various reading 
in his text of Tepatorios instead of Tepacrios; yet Vepatorios 
was the form of the name in the calendar of Treezeni. This 
month at Troezen too was sacred to Posidon; and as Tepd- 
ottos would obviously be derivable from Vépacros, and Tepat- 
atios from Tepacrés, so both Tépacros and Tepaoros was the 
name of a promontory in Eubcea sacred to Posidon*; and the 
latter, as it may be inferred from the Orestes of Euripides}, 


was that of some locality on the coast of Laconia, which pro- 


bably stood in the same relation too. We reserve however the 
further explanation of this name for a future opportunity; 
observing merely that, whatsoever the etymon, the proper 
orthography, of the name in the Spartan calendar must have 
been Tepdatuos. 


iv. The fourth month in the Octaéteric, the seventh in the 
Metonic, ’Apreyzlowos. The testimony of Thucydides has as- 
certained both the name and the order of this month also, as 
well as the corresponding month in the Attic calendar, Mu- 
nychion. ‘The name itself is derived from “Apreuis: only as 
that of a month in a Doric calendar, and derived from the 
Doric form of Artemis in Greek, “Aprayis not “Apress — 


» Hesychius and Phot. Lex. in voce. k Cf. the Etym. M. in Péparros and 
' Athenzeus, Xiv. 44. Tepuords. ly, ggo. 
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though it is "Apreyicvos in Thucydides, in its own calendar it 
was probably “Aprayirios. The name itself declares its rela- 
tion to Artemis. None is of more frequent occurrence in 
the lunar calendars of the Greeks. Generally too, the month 
so called is seen to have occupied the same place in the 
natural year, whether in the civil calendar or not. 


v. The fifth month in the Octaéteric, the eighth in the 
Metonic. dAvzjoios...uqv tis. This gloss occurs in Hesy- 
chius: and though he does not add that the month so called 
belonged to the Spartan calendar, we learn from other testi- 
mony that it did. dAwis™...avduaota 5& mapa 7d pdciv 6 
eotiw evkaprety. Aaxkedaidvior O€ TOV pnvdv Eva PALdovoy Ka- 
Aotvowy, ev @ TOs THS yijs KapTOUs akpatew cvpBEBynkev. Opedrc be 
amo ths PAvodvTos yevixns PAtovovos *. There cannot be much 
question that the month here called ®dArdovos is the same 
which Hesychius calls PAvijowos : and if we may assume the 
soundness of this reading in his text at present, the probable 
etymon of that name may be illustrated as follows: ®Aovds" 
TO Kadovpevov Aé€TOS...7) Tapa TO PAG, TO avamEeuT@ Kal avadi- 
dopt"—PDAG, TO yeuw Kal etxapTo. kal Preds 6 Audvvcos ev 
Xilw dvopaterar Tapa To evkapretv®. The word xAdy is explained 
as if the same with ¢Adn, and similarly derived: Hapa 76 
préo, TO avareuTmw, prdn Kal xACn, 7) EK THS ys avamEeuTopern 
kal avgavovcaP. Hesychius has a gloss on pngiddAoia’ pigavta 
tov gdotyv: and Plutarch, in explanation of the epithet ozép- 
dota, applied by Empedocles to piAa, or apples, observes 2, 
To yap dyav axpdgew Kal TeOnr€évar drole bad TGV TounTGV deé- 


* Cf. Apollonius Rhod. i. 115— 
®delas & att emi roiow Aparbupenbev ikavev— 
and the Scholia: Idd:s TedXorovyncov 7 ApatOupéa, ev dpiois THs Stxvavos 
Keyevn, 1) vov dvouatopevn PALovaa, amd Sdroivtos Tod Acovvcov Kal XOovo- 
PvAns. Kai adros d€ Ardvucos PAvods avopatero ard tov pAvewv Tov oivoy, 6 
eot evOnveiv. cf. Hesychius: dé" Avovigov iepov’ and the Etym. M. 


in Kpios...7d d€ Brios (onpaiver S€ rov Aidvvcov) K,T.A. cf. also the 
Scholia on the Iliad, B. ad v. 571. 


m Stephanus, De Urbibus. . p Ibid. cf. Suidas in XAén° and the 
n Etym. M. in voce. note. 
o Ibid. cf. also 189. 41. BAevs 6 Aid- a Symposiaca, v. viii. 3. 


yvuoos. 
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yesOa. And hence, Antimachus, speaking of the city of Co- 
rinth, described it as 
ddoloveay orapats *— 

and Aratus, in allusion to the different effects of the influence 
of Sirius on the vegetable world’, has 

Kai ra pev eppacer, trav de pddov Seve TavTa— 
that is, as Plutarch explains it, Tiv yAwpdrnra Kal ro dvOo0s Tov 
xkapvo@v. And as PrAeds or PAveds, PAvois or PAods t, was one 
of the titles of Dionysos, as the type of the vegetable prin- 
ciple, especially of that of the sap in trees; so was PAoid, one 
of those of Proserpine, or the Képn, in the same relation to 
external nature ; especially among the Lacedemonians: as 
we learn from Hesychius: Prod tiv Képny tiv Oedv ottw Ka- 
dodor Adxwves. And though, on this principle, it might have 
been supposed the name of this month would have been 
@Proyjores Or PAoidowos, rather than @dAvyjowos—this latter 
may be resolvable into a dialectical variation on the former ; 
like BAeds and Prods, as each the same name for Aidvycos— 
and like ®Avos instead of Ados—as the name of one of the 
Titans, among the Athenians v*, 

With regard to the order of this month in the calendar, it 
is determined by its site in the natural year. It appears 
from the name, and the etymon of the name, that it had a 
clear relation to the process of vegetation; not however as 
beginning, but as far advanced, and fast approaching to ma- 
turity. It could not therefore have been one of the spring 
months, the names of which in the Spartan calendar have 
been otherwise determined—the first to "Hpdovos, the second 
to Tepdorios, and the third to "Apreyiovos. But it might have 


* Tt may be considered doubtful indeed whether the actual name of this 
month in the Spartan calendar was ®Aujovos, or PAtacwos. Hesychius 
does not affirm that the month @dujovos was one of the Spartan months : 
and Stephanus does so affirm, that the month ®dvdovos was. But which- 
ever was more truly the name of the month, the etymon of the name, and 
the relation implied by it to the natural year, will be much the same. Ste- 
phanus himself derived this name of ®\:raovos from dois ; and Pdrods, 
according to Hesychius, denoted 7 ray kapray exyvors. 


r Cf. Sympos. viii. x. 3. i. 115: and Hesychius in 6Aéw: Etym. 
S Phenomena, 335. M. in Kgios. 
* Cf. the Scholia ad Apollon. Rhod. Vv Pausanias, iv. i. 4. 
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been the first of the summer months; and in our opinion it 
was so, according to the distinction of spring and summer, 
which was commonly made by the ancients*. The first of 
these summer months in the Attic calendar was Thargelion ; 
and the first in the Spartan was this month ®dvyjovos, or 
The explanation of the name, according to Ste- 
phanus, wapa 1d rods Tis yijs Kaprovs év adit@ axudgev, would 
have applied with the utmost exactness to the state of the 
case in the Attic month Thargeliony; and if it was equally 
true of this Spartan month @PdAvijovos or PArdowos, the site of 
both in the natural year must have been the same. 


@PArdotos. 


vi. The sixth month in the Octaéteric, the ninth in the 
Metonic. The name of this month is unknown. Had ’Hpa- 
owcs, explained supra?, been written “Hpdovos, it might have 
been derived from “Hpa Dorice for”Hpn; and in that case we 
must have supposed that it was probably the name of the 
sixth month, in the old Octaéteric calendar, the ninth in the 
Metonic, as that which preceded ‘ExatoywBevs—and for that 
reason was appropriated to “Hpa, in the sense of the moon, 
as “ExaroyPeds was to the sun. In any case this sixth month 
in the old Spartan Octaéteris must have corresponded to 
Skirrhophorion in the Attic. 


vii. The seventh month in the Octaéteric, the tenth in the 
Metonic. “ExarowBebs, py mapa Aakedamovios, ev © Ta “Ya- 
kiv0ia*. The resemblance of this Spartan name to the Attic 
“ExarouBawv is self-evident. We cannot hesitate therefore to 
conclude that this month must have been so called in that 
calendar for the very same reasons as Hecatombzon in the 
Attic». Hesychius added that the Hyakinthia were cele- 
brated in it : and it confirms our conclusions respecting the re- 
lations of the Spartan to the Attic months hitherto, that B.C. 
479, in the year of Plateea, the Hyakinthia® were going on 


rTovTo evero exe? Kat Eros: cf. also ad 
Dionys. Perieg. 419. But there is no 
reason to suppose that any such an- 
nual sacrifice gave occasion to the 
name of this month—which, as we 


x Vol. i. p. 291 note. 

y Vol. I. p. 144 sqq. 

z Page 203. 

a Hesychius in voce. 

b Supra, vol. i. r11. We are told in- 


deed by Eustathius, ad Iliad. B. 581. 
293- 34. after Strabo (viii. 4. ad fin.) 
that Laconia was once called ‘Exatéu- 
moAis, and that r& ‘ExarduBoa bic 


contended before, could not have been 

regularly derived from €xatdy and Bots 

—only from éxas or €xatds and Batvw, 
© Vol. i. 409. 
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upon the very same three days both of the Spartan Heca- 
tombeus and of the Attic Hecatombzon. 





viii. The eighth month in the Octaéteric, the eleventh in 
the Metonic. Kapvetos. It is well known that in all the 
Doric calendars there was a festival in honour of Apollo, sur- 
named Kdpyevos—and a month, in which it was celebrated, 
called after the festival itself Kapveios4. There was a Car- 
nean month in the calendar of Syracuse; which Plutarch 
tells use corresponded to the Attic Metageitnion: and though 
that is no necessary argument of the relations of the same 
month in the Spartan calendar—yet we hope to shew here- 
after that the Spartan Carneius also did properly correspond 
to the Attic Metageitnion, and was the eighth month in its 
own calendar originally, as Metageitnion was in the Attic. 
As the eighth month therefore in the old Octaéteric calendar 
it must have been the eleventh in the Metonic; and we have 
already advertedf to an interesting circumstance in the his- 
tory of this month, in the Metonic correction at Sparta, viz. 
that, im the intercalary years of the cycle, a second Carneius 
was the proper intercalary month. 


ix. The ninth month in the Octaéteric, the twelfth in the 
Metonic. Kaddovos’ piv. This gloss also occurs in Hesy- 
chius&; and though nothing more is added, yet we are 
strongly of opinion that this too was one of the names of 
the Spartan months in particular, besides which scarcely any 
others occur in this Lexicon. Directly under this entry, 
there is another, Kadav' Kngyjv: i.e. Fucus in Latin, the 
Drone-Bee in English. And since Kadav Dorice for Kndiv 
might undoubtedly have given birth to such an epithet as 
Kadavowos, or Kadpdovos—we propose it as a probable con- 
jecture that the name of this month was so derived, from 
the natural phenomenon, observable in it ; that of the expul- 
sion of the drone-bee from the hives, which takes place at 
a stated time of the year, just after the hives are made up 
for the winter: as a consequence of which the drone-bee 
may be seen flying about, at that particular season, in great 

a Cf. Pausanias, iii. xiii. 3: Scholia f Supra, page 200 note. 


in Theocritum, v. 83. § In voce. 
€ Nikias, xxviii. 
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numbers; but at none other in the whole year. This time 
is generally that which precedes the autumnal equinox. 
On this principle, the month Kagdaows must have been the 
month before the equinox, and consequently must have cor- 
responded to the Attic Boédromion, which stood in the same 
relation to it. 


x. x1. xu. The names of the next two months, the tenth 
and eleventh of the Octaéteris, the first and second of 
the Metonic calendar, are unknown. They must however 
have corresponded to the Attic Pyanepsion and Mzmacte- 
rion. With regard to the twelfth month in the old Octa- 
éteric, the third in the Metonic, calendar, a gloss occurs 
in Hesychius: Mvaoryp: tév pnvdv ott xadeirai tis. And 
this too being supposed taken from the Spartan calendar, 
it will follow that there must have been a month so called 
in that calendar. The name of this month, practi, is evi- 
dently the Doric form of prnornp; and prvnorip or pvactijp 
could have no meaning but that of procus in Latin, and 
suitor in English. We have seen reason to conjecture 
that the first month in this calendar, as well as in the Attic 
and in the Argive, was called TaynAiov, and for the same 
reason in each; viz. the celebration of marriages in that 
month. If one month of the calendar, in any of these 
instances, was called the marrying month, it would be only 
consistent, and in character with that designation, that an- 
other should have been called the wooimg, or courting month ; 
and equally so, that, if the marrying month was the first in 
the calendar, this courting or wooing month should have 
been the last. On this point however every one must judge 
for himself. 


Section V1.—On the verification of the Spartan Calendar ; 
and on its transition into the Julian. 


With regard to any further confirmation of the account 
which has thus been given of the old Spartan Octaéteric 
cycle and calendar, the additional proofs which might be 
adduced are supplied by a branch of our subject, which, as we 
have already observed, is necessarily reserved for the second 
part of this work ; the history of the Carnean Ennead, and 

KAL. HELL. VOL. II. P 
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that of the Hyakinthian. The Metonic calendar of the 
Spartans, in like manner, is capable of further illustration, 
by means of the Anabasis of Xenophon; the chronology of 
which upon examination is found to have been accommodated 
to this calendar, though the editors of Xenophon have never 
yet suspected that fact. The particulars however of this 
accommodation are too minute and circumstantial to be 
summarily stated; and must be reserved for the second 
Chapter of this Dissertation. We shall therefore conclude 
this account for the present, with a brief notice of any further 
change which this calendar may be supposed to have under- 
gone, later than the point of time down to which we have 
brought its history: viz. B.C. 239. 

In the same unpublished MS. of the Imperial Library, 
at Vienna, to which we had occasion to refer in the last 
Dissertation», a calendar occurs, entitled, Mjves Aaxedaimoviwr 
—<dpxopevot a7d NoeuS8piov: with the names and order of the 
months, as follows :— 


Atos, “AmtAAatos, “Atrvaios, [lepitios, Avorpos, Zavéikés, 
’Apteuioros, Aaictos, Tlaveuos, AGos, Topmatos, “YrepBeperaios. 


The same caiendar, and with the same heading, as begin- 
ning in November, is found also in a MS. of the National 
Library, at Parisi, along with several others, which, as far as 
they go, agree with those of the Viennese MS. so as to lead to 
the inference that one of these lists must have been copied 
from the other, or both have been compiled from the same 
sources ; though of the two, the Viennese copy is the more 
perfect, and has more the appearance of an original. 

These names of the months are not those of which we 
have just given an account. They are the names first and 
properly of the Macedonian lunar calendar, and secondly, 
and as derived from that, of the different forms of the Syro- 
Macedonian, of all which we hope hereafter to give a full 
account. With these names, those of the above list agree 
throughout; except that the second, ’AzvAAaios, is slightly in 
error for AveAAaios, and the third, “Airvaios, more commonly 


4 Supra, 173. Cod. MS. Theologicus, No. xxxiv. (Lambec. lib. iii. 145.) fol. 
355. pai: i Codex Coislin. 224. fol. 375. 7 sqq. 
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and more correctly is Avédvyaios, and the ninth, [ldveyos, 
would more correctly also be written Tavnyos or [dvayos. 
If these names then were ever those of the Lacedemonian 
calendar, it is manifest that they must some time or other 
have been substituted for the old and original names. And 
so far, there would seem to be no difficulty about this second 
list; for the mere substitution of one set of names for another 
(if there was only a sufficient reason for it) it might be sup- 
posed would be a very simple and easy process. But this 
Lacedemonian calendar, with the Macedonian names of the 
months instead of its own, began, it seems, in November ; 
whereas the Metonic correction, derived from the old Octa- 
éteric, as we have seen, began in October. The earliest 
Julian date of this Metonic correction was September 20, the 
latest, October 17 or 18; the proper or normal date was 
October 11. Under no circumstances could the head of this 
calendar, as at first constituted, have fallen in November. 

If this Lacedemonian calendar then of later times was 
regularly derived from the Metonic, of which we have given 
an account, there would be no mode of accounting for the fact 
of its bearing date in November, except by supposing that 
the twelfth month had some time or other got into the place 
of the first, and the first into that of the second. And such 
being the case, it must be considered a singular, and at the 
same time a fortunate, circumstance, that the very thing 
which it would thus be necessary to suppose some time or 
other to have been done, has been left upon record by Plutarch, 
as actually done, on the occasion referred to, in the life of Agis, 
B.C. 239. The violence at that time done to the cycle by 
the irregular introduction of an extra month, between the 
xith and the xuth, would have the effect of advancing the 
first month, that very year, from October 6 to November 5 ; 
and if that effect was never after undone, by abstracting a 
month, or suppressing the usual intercalation, on some other 
occasion, in the regular course of things, the calendar would 
ever after begin a full month, or 30 days, later in every year 
of the cycle, than it had done before. Now that the effect 
was undone at the time, we are not told by Plutarch; and the 
appearance of this Lacedemonian calendar, so long after, 
bearing date in November, not in October, is reflexively an 

P 2 
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argument (almost a demonstrative argument) that it was not 
undone. And it is very conceivable that however irregular 
and however objectionable such an act might have been at 
the time, yet after it had once been done, and once produced 
its effect on the decursus of the months, the Spartans at the 
time, and even the enemies of Agesilaus themselves, might 
think it the least of two evils to let the reckoning of the 
calendar go on, as it had begun to do in consequence of this 
irregular proceeding, rather than attempt to restore the old 
course of things by another irregularity of a contrary kind. 

If however it may be assumed that from B.C. 239 for- 
ward, every month in the Metonic calendar of the Spartans 
would begin thirty days later than before; then if they 
thought proper at any subsequent period to adopt the Ma- 
cedonian names of the months, and even the Macedonian 
calendar, the change, which had thus taken place in the time 
of Agis, would only facilitate that adoption. The Macedo- 
Hellenic Type indeed of the Macedonian calendar bore 
date October 1, but the Macedo-Syrian bore date Oct. 30 ; 
and the first year of the proper period and proper cycle of 
that calendar in particular, and the forty-third year of the 
corresponding period, and the fifth year of the corresponding 
cycle, of the Spartan, as the comparison of the two together 
will shew, would always coincide: and if the Spartans had 
been so inclined, they might have adopted the Macedo- 
Syrian calendar, with the proper names of its months, in- 
stead of their own—only nine years after the imnovation of 
Agesilaus, B.C. 230 — which corresponded both to Period 
il. 1 of the Macedo-Syrian calendar, and to Period iii. 43, 
Cycle xi. 5, of their own. In this year, the first of Dius in 
the former fell on October 30, and the first of the corre- 
sponding month in the latter on October 28; and there was 
only two days’ difference between the proper style of the 
Macedo-Syrian calendar for the time being and the proper 
style of the Spartan: and possibly, if the Metonic reckoning 
at Sparta had gone on meanwhile, as it did at Athens, with- 
out any correction whatsoever, there might have been no 
difference at all—and the Julian epoch of Period iii. 43, 
Cycle xi. 5, instead of being October 28, as at first, might 
now have been October 30. 
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This Lacedemonian calendar of the Viennese MS. was no 
doubt a Julian calendar of its kind; and with respect to the 
ultimate transition of the Spartan Metonic calendar into the 
Julian, if it had been previously assimilated to the Macedo- 
Syrian, that might easily be effected. Nothing would be 
necessary for the purpose, except to take advantage of some 
year in which the first of Dius was falling on November 1— 
and that was regularly the case in the seventeenth year of 
the cycle. A.D. 15, the first year of Tiberius, was a year 
of this description; Period v. 17 of the Macedo-Syrian ca- 
lendar, Period vi. 59 of the old Spartan Metonic calendar. 
And as Tiberius came to the throne on the 19th of August, 
Roman, that year, it is not improbable, much less impossible, 
that out of compliment to his accession and the beginning of 
a new reign, the Julian calendar might have been adopted at 
Sparta on November |, the first of Dius, that very year — 
especially as the birthday of this emperor itself fell out in 
this month). 





CHAPTER II. 
On the Chronology of the Anabasis of Xenophon. 


Section I.—On the year im which the Anabasis began; and 
on the length of time comprehended by it. 


The expedition of Cyrus the younger is dated by Diodo- 
rus Siculus*, and also by Diogenes Laertius!, in the archon- 
tic year of Exzenetus or Xenenetus ; which, by the ordinary 
rule, entered Hecatombzon 1, July 3, B.C. 401—according 
to the rule of Diodorus, who dated all these years of the 
archons of Athens from the same point of time as the con- 
sular years at Rome, (the kalends of the Roman January,) 
on or about the first of Gamelion, January 8, the same year. 
There can be no doubt that the expedition was begun in the 
spring, and it is equally certain that this spring was that of 
B.C. 401; for it is proved by its own testimony that its 
history comprehends as nearly as possible two years com- 


) See supra, p. 115. k xiv. Ig. 1 ii. vi. § xi. 55. Xenophon. 
) ‘ 3 55 if 
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plete: and consequently, since it is brought to a close in the 
spring of B.C. 399, with the return of the usual season of 
military operations that year, and the arrival of Thimbro to 
take the command im Asia Minor against Tissaphernes, it 
must have begun at or about the same time, B.C. 401. The 
true date of the expedition then, strictly reckoned in the 
years of the archons, was the spring of the archontic year of 
Mico, the predecessor of Xenznetus ; though, according to 
the rule of Diodorus, which dated the ingress of Xenzenetus 
six months earlier than the first of Hecatombeon, B. C. 401, 
it might be reckoned to have begun in the year of Xene- 
netus. The fact of this rule of Diodorus, we take for granted 
at present, hoping to have an opportunity of proving and 
illustrating it more at large on a future occasion. 


Section Il. — On the Julian date of the beginning of the 
Expedition ; and on the relation of this date to various 
Calendars of the time being. 


No date occurs in the history of the Anabasis, in terms 
of any calendar, known or unknown : and the absence of any 
such clue to the course and succession of its events, at first 
sight, would seem to give only too much reason to doubt 
beforehand of the probable success of the attempt to deter- 
mine its chronology. It is however to be observed that 
though no actual date is found in the course of events 
through the whole of the period properly taken up by it, it is 
so particularly distinguished by the succession of days and 
nights, that, did we know only where and how to begin the 
computation, there would be no uncertainty in following it 
step by step, and assigning every distinct or principal event 
to its proper day. Nor can there be much doubt about this 
primary epoch itself. It must have been some day early in 
the spring of B.C. 401; and it is not difficult to determine 
the day itself. 

With this view, we observe, first that the calendar which 
Cyrus himself must have made use of, it is on every account 
to be supposed, could not have been the Hellenic, in any of 
its forms or varieties then in being, but that of his own 
countrymen, the Persians—the Gjemschid correction of the 
primitive Persian calendar—of which indeed we have not yet 


a A 
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had an opportunity of giving a circumstantial account, though 
we have said something about it in the first Part of these 
Origines™. The third cycle of the proper period of this cor- 
rection (a period of 120 Julian years, dated from March 22, 
B.C. 702) began on the first of Dey-mah, March 22, B.C. 
462: and in the year of the Anabasis, B. C. 401, the reces- 
sion of the head of the calendar on March 22 amounted to 
sixteen days exactly, and the first of Dey was falling on 
March 6. This day, March 6, B.C. 401, the first of Dey- 
mah for the time being, we assume to have been the actual 
date of this celebrated expedition ; the date at least of the 
departure from Sardes, of which more will be said by and by. 
And though, as simply thus stated, it may appear to be an 
arbitrary and therefore a precarious assumption, we shall find 
it so critically confirmed by a multitude of facts in the his- 
tory of subsequent events, that there can be no reasonable 
doubt of its truth *. 

We assume however that this was the day of the departure 
of the expedition from Sardes. It is manifest that in the 
Anabasis itself", the actual account of the expedition begins 
with that departure: and, as Sardes was the seat of the vice- 
regal government, and the residence of Cyrus himself, there 
would be every reason to suppose that, preliminary to the ex- 
pedition, all his forces would be assembled at Sardes, and 
when every thing was ready, all would set out from Sardes. 
Nor is there any thing to oppose to this very natural pre- 
sumption, except the testimony of the general summary °, 
which gives the number of stathmi or marches, and the sum 
total of parasangs or stades, traversed by the army, to the 
field of Cunaxa, as if from Ephesus, not from Sardes. But 
we shall see, as we proceed, that this is to be understood of 
the case of Xenophon in particular, who arrived at Ephesus 


* It is a curious coincidence, that Major Rennell also, who knew no- 
thing of the distinction of calendars to which we have alluded, or what 
reason there might be for preferring one of them to another—nevertheless, 
in his work on the Chronology of the Anabasis, was led, by the force of 
its own testimony and by the concurrent evidence of its facts and circum- 
stances, to fix on this same day, March 6, as the beginning of the whole ac- 
count. See his “Illustrations of the History of the Expedition,” ps 20no25r. 


m Fasti Catholici, i. 557: ii. 80. SIS Oh ime CPE ty Oe 
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while the rest of the army was in the act of assembling at 
Sardes; and travelled from Ephesus to Sardes only just in 
time to join it before it set out. It is still true that the 
march of all in conjunction began from Sardes ; and on this 
day, as we shall see hereafter, March 6, B.C. 401. 

It is worth while then to begin with noting this day, in 
the style of the different calendars of the time being, which 
will be found to have any connection with the chronology of 
the Anabasis, and either to reflect light upon it, or to derive 
light from it. These are the Persian, the Armenian, the 
Attic, the Spartan, the Corinthian, the Ambraciot, and the 
Arcadian. We shall therefore exhibit the scheme of each of 
these, either for the whole, or for part of the period, em- 
braced by the narrative; from which the reader will see to 
what day in each of these calendars respectively this Julian 
date of March 6, B.C. 401, was corresponding: viz. to the 
first of Dey-mah in the Persian, the fourth of the Aceliucz or 
Epagomenez in the Armenian, the thirtieth of Anthesterion 
in the Attic, the third of the si#/h month (Gerastius) in the 
Spartan, the ¢wenty-seventh of the second month in the Co- 
rinthian and Ambraciot, and the sixteenth of the third month 
in the Arcadian. 


Persian Calendar. Armenian Calendar. 








B. C. *401-400. B.C. *401-400. 














Gjemschid Calendar. 
Dey-mah March 6 Navasardi March 8 
Behman-mah April 5 Huerri er: | ay 
Esphendarmad-mah May 5 Sahmi | May 7 
Phervardin-mah | June 4 Tre | June 6 
Ardibehisht-mah July 4 Kagots | July 6 
Churdad-mah August 3 Arats August 5 
Tir-mah Sept...2 Miehieki Sept. 4 
Murdad-mah Octe | a Arieki Oct. 4 
Shahrivar-mah Nov. I Ahbki Nov. 3 
Mihir-mah Dec. 1 Marieri Dec. 3 
Aban-mah Dec. 31 Margats | Jann See 
Adur-mah | Jan. 30 Hruetits {i Peta tar 
Musteraka March 1 Aceliucz March 3 
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Attic Calendar. - Attic Calendar. 
B. C. 402-*4o1. B. C. *401-400. 

Cycle i. 12. Cycle i. 13. 
Hecatombzon July 15 | Exemtilers | July 3 | Exemtile 
Metageitnion August 13 August 2 | 3 
Boédromion Sept. * 12 — 18! — 31 
Pyanepsion October 11 | Sept. 30 — 
Memacterion Nov. 10 — 21 October29 
Posideon Dec. 9 Nov. 28| -—— 9 
Posideon B Dee. .* 27, 

Gamelion January 8 — 24 Jan. 26 —- 12 
Anthesterion February 6 Feb. 24 
Elaphebolion March 7 — 27 March 26 — 15 
Munychion April 5 April 24 
Thargelion May 5 — 30 May 24 — 18 
Skirrhophorion June 3 June 22 
Spartan Calendar. 
B. C. 402-*4ot. B.C. *401-400. 
Period i. Cycle ii. 4. Period i. Cycle ii. 5. 
Exemtile. | Month. | Exemtile. | Month. ; 
24 i Oct. 9g B.C. 402 i Sept. 27 B.C.*401 
nm Noy 7 FZ i Oct. 27 
27 Hey Deer thy nt | Nov: 25 
iv |Jan 5 B.C.*401 I5 IVa) Dee ar 
30 vw yikebey | 4 v |Jan. 23 B.C. 400 
vi | March 4 18 vi |Feb. 22 
vii | Apnl 3 vii_ | March 23 
viii | May 3 21 vill | April 22 
ix |June 1 ix j(May 21 
Luly, ~ 7 24 x |June 20 
xi |July 30 xi |July 19 
9 xii | Aug. 29 27 xii | Aug. 18 


| | | xiii | Sept. 16 


B.C. 400-399. Period i. Cycle ii. 6. 





Exemtile. |Month. 


30 K Oct. 16 B.C. 400 











| Exemtile, Month.| 





vii | April 11 B.C. 399 


| 
| 9 vil | May 11 
il: 4) Dees, 4 | ix |June 9 
3 iv ‘| Jan.+.13 B:C.399 ||. 12 x/ijduly 19 
% 3] Hebi ory | xi |Aug. 7 
6 vi | March 13 eels xii | Sept. 6 
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Corinthian and Ambraciot Calendar, B.C. *4o1. 


Cycle xviii. 6. 


Days. | Months. Days.| Months. 
Bi tiatad January 11 || 29 | vii | July 6 
BO. i February 9 || 30 | viii | August 4 
29 | wi | March 1o || 29 | ix |September 3 
3o |i Siv s) Apa -8.|| 20 hi x October 2 
29: |>) Vv May 8 || 29 | xi | November 1 
go | vi | June 6 || 30 | xii | November 30 


B. C. 400. 


Cycle xviii. 7. 





























Days.| Months. Days.| Months, 
29 i Dec. 30 B.C.*4or|| 29 | vii | June 25 
30 ii | Jan. 28 B.C. 4oo|| 30 | viii | July 24 
29 in| Feb.. 27, — 29 | ix | August . 23 
30 iv | March28 — 3o0'| x September 21 
29 Vv April 27. — 29 | xi | October 21 
30 vi |May 26 — 30 | xii November 19 


Arcadian Calendar, B.C. 402—*401. 


Cycle xii. 4. 


Days. | Months. Days.| Months. 














29 i Dec. 23 B.C. 402]| 29 | vii | June 17 B.C. gor 
30 ii | Jan. 21 B.C.*4or|} 30 | viii | July 16 — 
29 i | Feb. 20 29°) i= = | Aegan 
30 iv | March2o 30.1 x Sept.13. — 
29 v | April 19 29 | xi |Oct. 13 — 
30 vi | May 18 go | xi | Nov. 11 _ 














B. C. *401-400. 


Cycle xii. *5. 





Days. Months. Days.| Months. 














29 i Dec. 11 B.C. *401 || 29 | vil June 6 B.C. 400 
30 ii Jan. 9 B.C. 400|/ go} viii | July 5 _ 


29 | i f' Feb. 8S — 29 | ix Aust 4: ii 
30 | iv | Marchg — go | x Sept.2  — 
a9 | W April 8 — 29 | xi Oct. 2 _— 
zo | vi |May 7 — go | xiiA | Oct.31 — 








| 30} xiiB | Nov:zo — 
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Section [I1.—On the division of the Chronology of the 
Anabasis inio four Periods. 


The chronology of the Expedition however naturally di- 
vides itself into four principal periods. i. From the departure 
from Sardes to the day after the battle of Cunaxa. ii. From 
the day after the battle of Cunaxa to the apprehension of the 
generals of the Greeks. iii. From the apprehension of the 
generals to the departure from Cotyora; where Xenophon 
himself terminates both the Ascent and the Descent properly 
so called respectively. iv. From the departure from Cotyora 
to the end of the narrative. We propose to adopt this distri- 
bution; and to consider each of these periods in its turn. It 
shall be our endeavour, as far as may be, to follow the narra- 
tive, day by day, through each; to note down distinctly the 
days of marching and the days of resting; and to keep an 
account as we proceed of the sum of stathmi, and of that of 
parasangs, wheresoever both, or either, are specified—in order 
to compare the results at last with the details meanwhile; 
that is, the general and summary statements which Xeno- 
phon also subjoms at the end, with the particulars previously 
specified in the narrative itself. The edition of which we 
shall make use is that of Schneider®; and we shall follow 
implicitly the text of that edition. 


Section 1V.—First Part of the Chronology of the Anabasis ; 
From the beginning of the march of Cyrus, March 6, B. C. 
401, to the day after the battle of Cunaxa, the same year, 
September 6. 


i. From Sardes to the river Meander P, 3 stathmi, 22 parasangs, March 
6-8. 

From the Meander to Colosse, 1 stathmus, 8 parasangs, March 9g. 
Halt at Colosse 7 days, March 10-16. 

Sum of stathmi 4, sum of parasangs 30, general reckoning 11 days, 
March 6-16 inclusively. 





ii. From Colosse to Kelenz 4, 3 stathmi, 20 parasangs, March 17-19. 
Halt at Keleenze 30 days, March 20o—April 18. 

Sum of stathmi 7, sum of parasangs 50, general reckoning 44 days, 
March 6—April 18 inclusively. 


© Oxonii e Typographeo Clarendoniano, mpcccxxvilt. 
Pei dis 5: 4 i, 11. 7-9. 
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ili. From Kelene to Peltz’, 2 stathmi, ro parasangs, April 19 and 20. 
Halt at Peltz 3 days, April 21-23. 

Sum of stathmi 9, sum of parasangs 60, general reckoning 49 days, 
March 6—April 23 inclusively. 


And here we meet with the first confirmation of our as- 
sumed date of the expedition. When Cyrus was come to 
Peltz, Xenophon observes’: ’Evratda euewev nu<pas tpeis, ev 
ais Zevias 6’Apkas ta Avcata €Ouce cal ayGva eOnke. Ta 6€ GOAa 
joay otheyyldes xpvoat. eOedper 5& Tov ayGva Kai Kipos. The 
Lykza it seems were celebrated during this stay at Peltz. 
This feast was the principal one in the Arcadian calendar ; 
and it appears from a subsequent statement *, that more than 
half of the Greeks, in the service of Cyrus on this occasion, 
were Arcadians, or Achzans. No doubt this festival was 
celebrated by the Arcadian calendar, and on its proper days 
at this time in that calendar; and assuming that the Juhan 
dates, to which these three days of the halt at Peltz have 
been determined by the course of events, are correct, viz. 
April 21, 22, and 23, we perceive, from the scheme of the 
Arcadian calendar, proposed supra’, that they coincided with 
the third, the fourth, and the fifth of the fifth month in that 
calendar. These three days, the third, and the fourth, and 
the fifth, of the fifth month, in the Arcadian calendar, at this 
time, were the stated dates of the Arcadian festival of the 
Lykza, as we trust to be able to prove to the satisfaction of 
the reader, whenever we are permitted to treat of that insti- 
tution. If so, this coincidence is a decisive confirmation of 
our previous dates ; especially of the primary or epochal one, 
on which the rest depend, March 6, as the date of the de- 
parture from Sardes—the beginning of the expedition, the 
47th day of which has thus brought us to the 21st of the 
Julian April, and to the stated date of the Arcadian Lykza, 
the third of the fifth month in the Arcadian calendar of the 
time being, both at once. 


iv. From Peltz to the Kepayav ayopa*, 2 stathmi, 12 parasangs, April 
24-26. 

Sum of stathmi 11, sum of parasangs 72, general reckoning 51 days, 
March 6—April 25 inclusive. 
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v. From the Kepauéy ayopa to the plain of CaysterY, 3 stathmi, 30 para- 
sangs, April 26-28. Halt of five days, April 29g—May 3. 

Sum of stathmi 14, sum of parasangs 102, general reckoning 59 days, 
March 6—May 3 inclusive. 


The length of time which had now been taken up by the 
expedition was 59 days complete ; two Persian months within 
one day, from the first of Dey-mah, March 6, to the first of 
Esphendarmad-mah, May 5. And now we find it observed y, 
Kat tots orparidrats @eidero picd0s TA€ov 7) TpLOV pnvov: from 
which it follows that one month’s pay at least must have been 
due before they set out from Sardes on March 6—and con- 
sequently that the beginning of active service this year could 
not have been later than February 5, and in reality must 
have been earlier. 

This date would be remarkable in the Greek calendar as 
that of the dpy jjpos, and the Ze@vpov mvoy, and about the 
middle term between the winter solstice and the vernal equi- 
nox ; but still more so, in the Persian,— as closely approxi- 
mating to the first of Adur-mah, the xiith month in that ca- 
lendar, which B. C. 4012, fell on January 30, and to the first 
of the Epagomenz, or Musteraka, the Pentas furtiva, (which 
in this period followed Adur-mah,) March 1]. It is probable 
therefore that the mercenaries of Cyrus actually entered on 
the service of the year, on the first of this month, January 
30; in which case a month and five days’ pay would actually 
be due to them, before they set out from Sardes on March 6: 
and consequently three months and five days’ pay on the first 
of Esphendarmad-mah, May 5. The arrival of Epyaxa, wire 
of Syennesis, the king or satrap of Cilicia*, relieved Cyrus 
from the difficulty under which he was labouring, of sa- 
tisfying the demands of his troops; and was followed by the 
issue of pay for four months: 1. e. not only for the arrears, 
but for a month in advance, from the first of Esphendarmad- 
mah, May 5, to the first of Phervardin-mah, June 4 *. 


* That the Grecian mercenaries were paid by the solar, not the lunar 
month, may be collected from the fact that when they were at Tarsus '!, 
Cyrus promised them half as much by the month as before; that is, avri 
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Sapekod tpia nutdapecka. The Daric being reckoned at 20 drachme, or 
120 oboli, they were receiving pay previously at the rate of four oboli per 
day for every 30 days, i. e. every solar month of a calendar like the primi- 
tive; and now they were promised six per day—180 every 30 days. It 
was antecedently probable that such would be the case with Cyrus’ mer- 
cenaries ; that they would be engaged and paid for and by the Persian 
month, which was a month of 30 days: though it cannot be denied that a 
Daric a month might be the common rate of a soldier’s pay even for the 
lunar month 2. 

Plutarch, in the life of Kimon %, recognises silver Darics, as well as gold 
ones: but the Daric is commonly represented as a gold coin: Aapeckol. . ot 
xXpvaot orarnpes. exnOnaay d€, ds twes pact, amd Aapeiov Tod Trav Ilepoav 
Baor\ews 4#—Nopic pa te hy xpvaodv, dep Aapeios patos erevonaev. amo yap 
tov Aapeios Aape.akés, kai kata ovyKomiy Aaperkos 5—Kai of pev Aapeckot 
exaovvTo oraTnpes ... xpvoot mavtes dvres 5—Hi b€ kat Aapetkds ts ettrev, 6 
xXpvaovs mpoonkovero’—Xpvoiov erionpov yevesOw rocovto Aaperkoi 8— 
With regard to its value: Aapeixds orarnp%. Aapetkol oratnpes exadovvTo, 
exovtes Opaypav Svo dAkry. eSvvavto dé Spaxpas eikoow. oi S€ mevte Aapet- 
Kol pvay edvvavro (100 drachme). This is confirmed by the testimony of 
the Anabasis !°, where 3000 Darics and 10 talents are reckoned the same 
thing. Five Darics being=1 mina, 300 Darics=60 mine =1 talent, and 
consequently 300 x 10 Darics=1o talents. The drachma being assumed 
= 73d. of our money, or 7-75 d. 7-75 x 20=155d.=12s. tid. 

The name of this coin may be supposed to have been derived from some 
Darius, or Aapeios. But with respect to this Darius, whether he was a 
king of Persia, or a king of Media, Darius Hystaspis, or Darius the Mede, 
(the Cyaxares of Xenophon,) there is an important gloss in Harpocra- 
tion !!: Eiot pev ypvoot orarnpes of Aapecxoi’ ndivaro Sé 6 cis tavrov Srep 
kat 6 xpucovs mapa Trois Arrixois dvopatomevos. exAnOnoav Sé Aaperkot ovx 
@s of mAcioTor vouifovaw amd Aapelov tov Zép£ou matpods, GN ad’ €repov 
Tivos Tadatorepov Baciews. A€eyouor S€ twes Sivacba tov Aaperkoy apyupas 
Spaxpas x’, ws Tods € Aapekods dvvacOat pvav apyvpiov !2. 

The stamp on this coin was a ro&d7ns, or archer: and hence the saying 
of Agesilaus, so often repeated by Plutarch, that he had been driven out 
of Asia by 30,000 roééra: ; meaning 30,000 Darics, purposely distributed 
among the demagogues at Thebes, and elsewhere in Greece !°. 


2a ©) Ok vad Oe 12 Cf. Schol. ad Ecclesiaz. 598; and 
3 Cap. x. Suidas, Aapeikds. 

4 Hesychius in voce. 13 Cf. Artaxerxes, xx: Agesilaus, 
5 Etymologicon in voce. xv: Apophthegmata Laconica, Agesi- 
6 Pollux, ix. vi. 59. 1024. laus, xl. Cf. generally also, in refer- 
7 Ibid. vii. 24. 2. 102. p. 761. ence to this coin, Apophthegmata Re- 


8 Lucian, iii. 260: Navigium seu gum, Artaxerxes, iv: Herod. vii. 28: 
Vota, 18.21. Cf. 296. Dialog. Meretr. Thucyd. vii. 28: Diodor. Xili, 104: 


vii. 83. Plutarch, Lysander, iv: Artaxerxes, v: 
9 Anecdota, 237. 17. De Fraterno Amore, xvi: Pollux, iii. 
10 i, vil. 18. xi. § 1. p. 311: Herod. iv. 166: Po- 


ll In voce. lyeenus, iii. vii. Lachares. 
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vi. From the plain of Cayster to Thymbrium?, 2 stathmi, 10 parasangs, 
May 4 and 5. 

From Thymbrium to Tyrizum >>, 2 stathmi, ro parasangs, May 6 and 7. 
Halt at Tyrizum 3 days, May 8-10. 

Sum of stathmi 18, sum of parasangs 122, general reckoning 66 days, 
March 6—May fro inclusive. 


vii. From Tyrizum to Iconium®, 3 stathmi, 20 parasangs, May 11-13. 
Halt of 3 days, May 14-16. 

Sum of stathmi 21, sum of parasangs 142, general reckoning 72 days, 
March 6—May 16 inclusive. 


viii. Through Lycaonia®, 5 stathmi, 30 parasangs, May 17-21. 

Through Cappadocia to Dana4, 4 stathmi, 25 parasangs, May 22-24. 
Half of 3 days, May 25-28. 

Sum of stathmi 30, sum of parasangs 197, general reckoning 84 days, 
March 6—May 28 inclusive. 


ix. At the EoBoA7 of Cilicia®, one day, May 29. 
Entrance into Cilicia, r7 tarepaia®, May 30. 
General reckoning 86 days, March 6—May 30 inclusive. 


Though no distances are specified in these last two in- 
stances, two days, we may suppose, must be added to the 
number of stathmi, or days of marching, as opposed to days 
of rest: which will thereby be increased to 32. The descrip- 
tion of the plain of Cilicia, into which the army descended 
from the pass on the 30th of May, implies a time of the year, 
which would be agreeable to that date: ’Evred0ev 6% xareBai- 
vey eis Tediov péya, KaAOv kal émippuTov, kal dévdpwv TavTodaTGv 
€utewy kal auméAov. Todd d€ Kal onocapov kal pedivny Kab 
KéyXpov Kal mupods Kat Kpidds peper®. It is not said that any 
of these were actually ripe at the time; yet there can be no 
doubt that the barley in particular, for this latitude, must 
have been fast approaching to maturity. 


x. To Tarsus‘, 4 stathmi, 25 parasangsf, May 31-June 3. Halt at 
Tarsus, 20 days&, June 4-23. 

Sum of stathmi 36, sum of parasangs 222, general reckoning IIo days, 
March 6—June 23 inclusive. 


xi. From Tarsus to the river Sarus 4, 2 stathmi, 10 parasangs, June 24 
and 25. 


bi. ii. 13. bb Ibid. 14. Chie it. 19: d § 20. e § 21, 22. 
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To the river Pyramus}, 1 stathmus, 5 parasangs, June 26. 

To Issi®, 2 stathmi, 15 parasangs, June 27 and 28. Halt at Issi, 
3 days', June 29—July 1. 

Sum of stathmi 41, sum of parasangs 252, general reckoning 118 days, 
March 6-July 1 inclusive. 


xii. From Issi to the Pyle Cilicie and Syrie *, 1 stathmus, 5 para- 
sangs, July 2. 

From the Pyle Syriz to Myriandrus!, 1 stathmus, 5 parasangs, July 3. 
Halt of 7 days, July 4-10. 

Sum of stathmi 43, sum of parasangs 262, general reckoning 127 days, 
March 6—July fo inclusive. 


xiii. To the river Chalus and the Kapa: of Parysatis™, 4 stathmi, 
20 parasangs, July 11-14. 

To the head of the river Daradax™, 5 stathmi, 30 parasangs, July 
15-19. 

To Thapsacus on the Euphrates °, 3 stathmi, 15 parasangs, July 20-22. 
Halt at Thapsacus 5 days®, July 23-27 *. 

Sum of stathmi 55, sum of parasangs 327, general reckoning 144 days, 
March 6—July 27 inclusive. 


The description of the Paradise, garden, or park, of Belesis, 
governor of Syria, given in the account of the march to the 
river Daradax, where they arrived July 19, implies that the 
fruits of trees,"Ooa Spar dvovor, were now in their perfection; 
which could not fail to be the case for the climate of Syria: 
especially if, by the fruits of the épa: here alluded to, the 
productions of the dpa or dropa, strictly so called, were 
meantP: i.e. of the period in the natural year, compre- 
hended between midsummer or the end of June, and the 
pO.worewpor, or beginning of September. 

At Thapsacus, the army had now got to the banks of the 
Euphrates ; the breadth of which in that locality was four 
stades4, or nearly half a British mile. The number of 
marches to this point from Tarsus, according to the preced- 
ing computation, was 19: though, when the army was still 
there, and hesitating to advance any further, Cyrus repre- 


* In the number of days, from the Pyle Syriz to Thapsacus (20, July 
4-24), Diodorus agrees with Xenophon; xiv. 21. He also makes an halt 
of five days at Thapsacus. 


DTaVe te 1 § 2, Kk § 4. 1 § 6. I § 7. m5) 9; Nn § 10. 
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sented the distance from that city to the Euphrates at 12 
marches only", no doubt purposely at that time in order to 
deceive them. 

We must suppose the Euphrates to have been crossed 
either on the dast of the five days spent at Thapsacus, July 
27, or the first of the nine days’ march next ensuing, July 28. 
We will assume the latter. At the actual passage of the 
river, it is observeds: Ovdels eSpcx6n avetépw trav pacbdv 
tO TOD ToTapov. ot 6€ OawWaxyvol EXeyor St. ob TOTOF ovTOS 6 
motawos dvaBaros yevoito Tec ei padj TOTE, GAAG TAoiols K, T. A. 
€ddxer O€ Oeiov civar, kal capOs iToxwpHoa TOV ToTapov Kipw ws 
Baowevoovrt. But the true reason no doubt was partly the 
dryness of the season previously, partly and principally be- 
cause Cyrus was crossing the river after the subsidence of 
the floods, produced every year by the melting of the snows 
on Mount Taurus, between the vernal equinox and the sum- 
mer solstice: for the stated season of the rise of the river 
from that cause at present appears to be the end of April and 
the beginning of May ; and it could not have been materially 
later at this time*. By the 28th of July at least it is mo- 


* Ammianus Marcellinus, xxiv. 8. (A. D. 363.) the Euphrates and the 
Tigris were both found overflowing from the melted snows, about xvi kal. 
Junias, May 17: Quodque liquentibus jam brume pruinis omne imma- 
duerat solum, et ruptis riparum terminis aucti inhorruere torrentes — 
Libanius, also, i. 597. 2. xviii. "Emuraqduos, observes, of the same time 
and occasion: IloAv’s &v 6 morapos Evdpatyns kai moAN@Y TroTauay ayTip- 
poros, pixpos pey ovdemote peytotos & avros avTov yiverar TOY np_wav op- 
Spey AvdvTwv eis Vdwp Ty ev Appevia xidva Tod xEL@vos oikoSopnbeiaav™ 
ot O€ repli adrov yewpyol Siwpuxyas evOev kai evOev Katatéuvortes omdca 
Alyomriot TO Neth xpavra kal obrowt@ Torau@. Cf. Amm. Mare. xviii. 
vil. 178. 

On this subject, Mr. Grote (History of Greece, ix. 42, 43, note,) quotes 
from the Report of Col. Chesney on the Euphrates (p. 5), that the period 
of the greatest height in the waters of the river, near that part of its 
course where it was crossed by Cyrus, is from May 21-28 (new style, 
May 9-16 old style); and the period when lowest, the middle of Novem- 
ber: and according to Mr. Ainsworth, there were only 21 inches of 
water at ‘hapsacus, from October 1841 to February 1842. (‘l'ravels in the 
Track, &c. p. 72.) 

Of the accounts of the Tigris and the Euphrates by the ancients, see 
Procopius, De Bello Persico, i.17. p. 82. 5—18: p. 84.19-85. 22. It cannot 
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rally certain the river must long have ceased to be affected 
by this cause; and might be found almost as low as in the 
nature of things it was capable of being: and we may justly 
look upon this coincidence also as another remarkable con- 
firmation of the truth of our cardinal date, March 6, and of 
the accuracy of the details of the expedition, deducible from 
that epoch, given hitherto. 


xiv. From the Euphrates to the river Araxest, g stathmi, 50 parasangs, 
July 28—August 5. 

Sum of stathmi 64, sum of parasangs 377, general reckoning 153 days, 
March 6—August 5 inclusive. 


Here, it is said *, there were Kéyua: todAal, peotal otrov «ab 
oivov: for which reason they staid there three days, August 
6-8, Kat émeoiticavto. ‘This raises the general reckoning 
from 153 to 156 days, March 6 to August 8 inclusive. The 
harvest no doubt must have been over in these parts by 
August 8; but the grain might be found laid up in store in 
great abundance. 





xv. Through the desert of Arabia, with the Euphrates on their right, to 
the city Corsote on the river Mascas VY, 5 stathmi, 35 parasangs, August 
9-13. Halt of 3 days’, August 14-16. 

Sum of stathmi 69, sum of parasangs 412, general reckoning 164 days, 
March 6—August 16 inclusive. 


xvi. From the city Corsote to the Pyle, the Euphrates still on their 
right X, 13 stathmi, 90 parasangs, August 17-29. 

Sum of stathmi 82, sum of parasangs 502, general reckoning 177 days, 
March 6—August 29 inclusive. 





be denied that they speak of the annual rise of both these rivers, as if it 
coincided with midsummer, and the rising of Sirius for those latitudes. Cf. 
Amm. Mare. xxv. 6, only four days after July 1, of the Tigris: 'Tumen- 
temque jam canis exortu sideris amnem ostendens: and Polybius, ix. 43, 4, 
of the Euphrates: Otros 5€ kal mAciotos yiyverar TO pevpate KaTa KUYdS 
emtroAnv: also Pliny, H. N. v. 21, and Solinus, xxxvii. 2: both of whom 
date the rise in the 2oth degree of Cancer ; i. e. 20 days after the summer 
solstice. 

On this subject, see Major Rennell, Illustrations, &c. pag. 62. 77; and 
in particular, 276 sqq. 278: the result of whose inquiries is that the Eu- 
phrates begins to swell in April, and attains to its height in June, and then 
falls so rapidly that by the end of July it may well be supposed to have 
been in the state in which it was when Cyrus crossed it. 


toe AVG vv. 1-4. * § 5. 
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Of these stathmi, some, it is saidy, were very long ones, 
‘Ondre 7) mpds tdwp BovAor.to siaredk€oar 7) Tpds xiAdv: the 
march, in fact, all the time being over the desert: yet on one 
occasion mention is made of orevoywpia, and of the obstruc- 
tion of the carriages in particular by wyAds, clay or mud. 
At the end of one of them also®, and as the context implies 
the last, took place the quarrel between the soldiers of Meno 
and those of Clearchus. The next day», when the army re- 
sumed its march, which on this principle must have been 
August 30, the 83rd stathmus, understood as the same thing 
with the 83rd day of marching, the 178th of the general ac- 
count, traces of the king’s army began first to be perceived : 
and these troops of his, it is said, as they went on, burnt up 
kal xtAov Kai et TL GAAO xpyouov qv, that came in the way °. 
This means hay, and any thing of that kind—which might 
have served for fodder—but not grass; which at this time of 
the year and for this locality could not have been found—and 
which would have required xopros or Boravn, not xiAds. The 
same day too the treachery of Orontes was detected and 
punished ¢, probably eariy in the day; so that between these 
two events, the first discovery of the traces of the royal 
army, early this day, and what afterwards occurred with 
Orontes, little or no progress perhaps was made in the 
actual advance of the army, and yet a day was taken up, 
which must enter into the general account. 


xvii. Through Babylonia® from Pyle‘, 3 stathmi, 12 parasangs, Au- 
gust 31 to September 2. 

Sum of stathmi 86, sum of parasangs 514, general reckoning 181 days, 
March 6-—September 2 inclusive. 


In the third or last of these stathmi, as Xenophon relates€, 
Kipos e€€raow mrovetrar tov “EAjvev Kal Tv BapBdpwr, ev TO 
TEOLM, TEPL peoas VUKTas’ eddKEr yap eis THY emiovcay Ew Tew 
Bactéa ov TO oTparedpatr payotvuevov. This review would 
take place after the day’s march was over. Consequently, at 
midnight, September 3. Its taking place at that time, at 
first sight, might be thought to imply that there was a 


yi v. § 7. z§ 7, 8. 4 § ri-16. Ditteayiey Sis 
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moon; but the moon, September 2 or 3, was only three or 
four days old, having been new August 31, as the Attic date 
of that day, Boédromion 1, would imply. This however is 
no difficulty. It would be sufficiently light at this season of 
the year, for the climate of Babylonia, even at midnight, to 
hold a review like this, without the assistance of the moon; 
and that would be otherwise the most convenient time for it, 
partly because of the greater coolness of the air, and partly 
that it might not interfere with the next day’s march: for it 
appears to have been Cyrus’ rule to devote the earliest part 
of the day, from morning to the dpicrov, to the day’s 
march *, 

After the review, dua rH émovon jjépa attopodor Tapa meya- 
Aov Bacttéws feovresS «,7. A. That is, this day, Sept. 3, the 
182nd of the general account. 





XVill. "Evredev, i.e. From the field of the review®, 1 stathmus, 3 para- 
sangs, September 3. 

Sum of stathmi 87, sum of parasangs 517, general reckoning 182 days, 
March 6—Sept. 3, inclusive. 





*Evradéa, observes Xenophon’, that is, at the end of this 
day’s march, Kipos, SiAavov xadéoas tov “ApBpaxidtny pavtww, 
COWKED AUTM SapeErkods TpLTXLALous, OTe TH EvdeKaTH am’ Exelvyns THs 
Huépas mpdTepov Ovduevos einev ait@ Ott Bacireds ov paxelrat 
déxa tpepov*. Now this day, by the above reckoning, having 
been clearly Sept. 3, the eleventA day before it, the tenth, ex- 
clusive of it, must have been August 24. And with respect 
to this, some remarkable coincidences may be pointed out. 

i. It appears from the Ambraciot and Corinthian calendar! 
that August 24 was the 2lst of the viiith month in that 
calendar, and September 3 the first of the ixth. So that this 
sacrifice of Silanus took place on the first day of the last 
decad of the month. Moreover, the month was plenus, and 
had ten days complete from the 21st to the 30th. We have 


* Of the numbers of the army, at this time, both Greeks and barbari- 
ans, cf. i. vil. 10: and with those of the former in particular compare 
i. li. g, before, and v. iii. 3, afterwards. 


f iv. 5. & vil. § 2. h vii. 14. 1 § 18. 
k Cf. v. vi. 18. ! Page 218. 
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no certain proof indeed to offer that this calendar was the 
Ambraciot of the time being. But it was certainly the 
Corinthian ; and Ambracia was a colony of Corinth ™, which 
had always preserved a good understanding with the mother 
city ®, and at that very time was closely connected with it°: 
so that there is every reason to presume the calendar of 
Corinth must have been that of Ambracia also. 

i. The 24th of August, by the Persian calendar this year, 
was the 22nd of the sixth month, the name of which was 
Churdad-mah ; and the proper designation of that day in the 
same calendar was Bad, and it was the day before the third 
Persian Sabbath, in every month; so that it was not an un- 
likely day to have been selected for this sacrifice, whether 
Silanus was consulting the will of the gods on this occasion 
by command of Cyrus, or of his own accord. 

September 2, on the other hand, was the first of the 
seventh month, Tir-mah, in which the autumnal equinox, or 
Nauruz of autumn, fell out as regularly as the vernal equinox, 
or Nauruz of spring, in Dey-mah. The name of the first day 
of every Persian month was Ormuzd, or Hormuzd, taken 
from that of the good principle ; the name of the second was 
Béhman, borrowed from that of the chief of the seven Am- 
shaspands, or principal Izeds. Cyrus seems to have expected 
his brother would give him battle on one of these two days, 
if at all: and he might have thought so, if one of them was 
sacred to the supreme principle, and the other to the chief of 
his creatures; besides being in this instance the first and 
second of the month appropriated to the sun, and the most 
important in the calendar, next to Dey-mah. 


xix. It is evident that what passed on this occasion between 
Cyrus and Silanus must have passed at the end of the day ; 
which so far illustrates both the ordinary Persian and the 
ordinary Grecian rule of the reckoning of the day, as ending 
with sunset at least. T7 dorepaia is next mentioned ° ; a day 
of marching, the 88th of marching, the 183rd of the general 
account, both, September 4; but with no specification of dis- 
tance. Ty rpiry is next mentioned 4, a day similarly employed, 


si Siraboy x.) 2. 233 2. « Cf. Thucyd. i. 38. 
© Cf, ibid. in. 114. D i, Vi. 19, @ § 20. 
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but with no statement of the distance, any more than before; 
though, from a subsequent allusion", it might be inferred 
that the native forces, under Arizus, marched ¢hree or four 
parasangs this day. Nothing however is said of the progress 
of the Greeks; and we should infer from that silence, both 
on this day and the day before, that the distance which they 
might actually have marched was too slight to be taken into 
account: the reason being that, as they were hourly in ex- 
pectation of a battle, they were obliged to proceed very 
leisurely and in good order. ‘The day itself is clearly Sep- 
tember 5, the 89th of motion as such, the 184th of the 
general reckoning. from March 6 inclusive to September 5 
inclusive. 

On this day too the battle at last took place; in which, 
though the Greeks were victorious over the force opposed to 
them, Cyrus lost his life. But this is a part of the narrative‘ 
in which we are concerned only with the date; and that is 
clearly determined to September 5, the 184th day of the 
march from Sardes until now. We may advert however, 
consistently with our other purposes, to the circumstances 
which preceded the battle. 

It is observed of this day’s march, Kai jén re Hv api 
ayopav TANJovaav, kai TAnolor iv 6 otabpos EvOa ewedhA€ Kata- 
Avoew: from which it appears that the march was expected to 
be over by the time which the Greeks called the dyopa 7A7- 
Oovea, or dyopas TAnOépa: and that, for this season of the 
year, so near to the autumnal equinox, would have been about 
9a.m. This passage too, being compared with another, at 
the end of the day Y, will imply that the news of the approach 
of the royal army must have been received before the usual 
time of the dpiorov, or morning’s meal ; consequently when 
Cyrus and his men were unprepared for battle, and were 
obliged to get ready for action before they had broken their 
fast. We have midday mentioned*, even after this, before 
the enemy were yet in sight; and then de/An x, which in the 
idiom of Xenophon often denotes the turn of day, the time 
immediately after noony, ere the first symptoms of the 

ri. x. 1. cf. 11. ii. 3. 7, 8..from which Bl. Villy S-—Xe NO: 
it appears it took the Greeks the whole sabes Le Mine a aby (C8) 


of the time from nightfall to midnight x vill. 8. 
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approach of a large army began to be descried in the distance, 
as described in the well known passage of the Anabasis ”. 
The battle therefore took place strictly in the afternoon. 
Xenophon mentions himself for the first time on this occa- 
sion, in the account of the short interview which he had 
with Cyrus just before the action began. It appears to have 
been over about sunset”; i.e. a little before 6 pv. m.—the 
Greeks having returned from the field to their encampment 
aut dépmictov, which means the last meal in the day, the 
same with the de?mvov, the usual time of which was after sun- 
set; and the next night also is noticed in its turn ©. 


xx. The notes of time next specified are these : “Aya 77 
iepa (—the morning of the day after the battle, Sept. 6, the 
185th of the general account: [epi 7AjOoveay ayopav *—cir. 
9 a.m. the same day: “HaAov dvvovtosf—sunset, cir. 6 30 P.M. 
"Emel oxétos éyeveroS—nightfall: and "Api pécas vixras h— 
midnight, when Clearchus with the Greeks arrived eis rov 
mp@tov atabucv—that is, the encampment which they had 
left on the morning of the battle, Sept. 5, and where they 
rejoined Arizeus and the native forces, whose escaping thither 
was mentioned on the day of the battle’. ‘This arrival at 
midnight, Sept. 6, would be virtually Sept. 7. 


We have now completed the review of the chronology of 
the first part of the Anabasis, from the commencement of 
the expedition to the day of the battle of Cunaxa. And here 
we find Xenophon interposing the first of his general state- 
mentsk; which we must therefore compare with our own 
account of the details, as given hitherto: ’ApiOds d€ Tis 600, 
iy AOov &€ ’Edecov ris “lovias péxpe Tis paxns, oTaOpo. rTpeis 
Kal €VVEVHKOYTA, Tapacdyyat mévTE Kal TpLaKOVTa Kal TEVTAKO- 
gol, oTaddtor TevTAKovTa Kal éFaxioylAtor Kal puptor. awd b& THs 
paxns eA€yovto elvar eis BaBvAGva ordd.ot EfjKovTa Kal TpLa- 
xdotor. That is, the whole length of the march is reckoned 
at 93 stathmi, 535 parasangs, 16,050 stades: and in these 
numbers, the parasangs (each reckoned at 30 stades!) are 


= i. vill. 8. NTE Ne Bio 8 § 7. h §&. 
o (alia tie GB owe iy7e wily ih rE Mis Xe li CE Villas. Keeler 15) 69 = 
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equal to the number of stades, but the number of stathni 
(each reckoned at five parasangs) is not equal to the number 
of parasangs, for 93 x5=465 only: so that, if the specified 
number of parasangs is correct, the army must have marched 
more than 5 parasangs a day, though less than 6. 

It is however to be observed that, accordmg to our own 
reckoning, the sum total of parasangs, up to the 87th day of 
motion, the 182nd of the general account, Sept. ¥ (after 
which they ceased to be specified) was 517™: and between 
this and 535 the difference is just 18. Again, the sum total 
of stathmi, according to our reckoning also, up to the day of 
the battle, and inclusive of the march of that day, was 89; 
between which and 93 the difference is 4. We have therefore 
in our general account four stathmi less than Xenophon in- 
cluded in fis, and 18 parasangs in our general account of the 
distance, less than he reckoned in his: and fowr marches 
and 18 parasangs, at the rate of five parasangs a day, are 
nearly in proportion one to the other. 

We are therefore in a condition to account for the differ- 
ence. We have traced both our marches and our distances 
from Sardes; but Xenophon reckoned his from Ephesus: and 
it may be inferred from his own testimony” that, though he 
arrived at Sardes in time to set out with the army, he had 
previously travelled from Ephesus. It appears too from He- 
rodotus ° that the distance from Ephesus to Sardes was com- 
monly estimated at 540 stades; which, at the rate of 30 
stades to a parasang, would be 18 parasangs, the number 
required to make our general account of distances the same 
with Xenophon’s. It appears too both from Herodotusp and 
from the Hellenica4 that this distance from Ephesus to Sardes 
was not less than three days’ journey for an ordinary travel- 
ler; so that for a soldier, and one travelling with military 
equipments, it might be reckoned at four: and four marches 
are all that we want to equalize the number of marches in 
our account to Xenophon’s. It is clear then that there is no 
difference between these caleulations—that both are the same, 
if ours is reckoned from Sardes, and Xenophon’s from Ephe- 
sus; that 89 stathmi and 517 parasangs from Sardes are just 

m Supra p. 228 a, li; 6; Saar Se ae Ain! -- 
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the same as 93 stathmi and 535 parasangs from Ephesus. 
On the same principle, the date of the expedition, if supposed 
to have begun from Ephesus, would be four days earlier— 
March 2; but the date of the battle, Sept. 5, and every other 
between the departure from Sardes, March 6, and that day, 
would be just the same *. 


* The general accuracy of the reckoning of ora@uol, for the latter part 
of the march, is confirmed by the cbservation of Arizus, in his conference 
with Clearchus on the night of their junction, Sept. 7, at midnight!: 
‘Enrakaidexa yap otabuav taév eyyuTat@ ovdé Sedpo idvtes ex THS Xwpas 
ovdev etyopnev KauBaveww. ‘These 17 were no doubt intended of the number 
specified, i. v. 5: vil. i.14: 13+3+1,or17inall. Diodorus is of no assist- 
ance; as he ceased to particularize days after the departure from Thapsa- 
cus?: only, when Cyrus was at Tarsus, and his Grecian followers were 
hesitating about proceeding any further. he gave us to understand it was 
reckoned a four months’ journey for an army, to the parts of Upper Asia3: 
AvaBeBdnro yap 7 pev €ws Baxtpav 650s ovaca otpatoréde@ TeTpapurvov. 

The sum total of stades from Ephesus to Cunaxa, 16,050, divided by 93, 
the number of stathmi also, gives an average of nearly 1725 daily, as long 
as the army was in actual motion: and that, at the ordinary rate of ten 
stades to one British mile, would be 17 British miles and upwards, daily, 
at the rate of 8 to one Roman, would be 21 Roman miles and upwards, 
daily. Both these would be excessive, and contrary to the experience of 
military movements, whether in ancient or in modern times alike; which 
would not admit of an average of more than 14 or 15 Roman, 11 or 12 
English, daily4. And though every other day of the whole march, on 
this principle, must have been a day of rest, (g1 at least out of 184, the 
entire number of days from Ephesus to Cunaxa,) that will not relieve the 
difficulty, or make any difference to the average rate of marching daily, 
which must still have been 17 English miles every day, or as much more 
on some days as less on others. 

This question however is connected with many others. First, What was 
the exact measure of the stade of Xenophon, and what the proportion of his 
stade to his parasang? The latter indeed seems to have been assumed by 
him as that of 30 to 1, or 30 stades to one parasang. But the absolute 
length of his stade may still be considered a doubtful point. Secondly, 
What reliance can be placed on his distances in every instance, whether as 
exact measures, or only approximate ones, whether as taken from actual 
measurements, or only conjectural? In repeated instances, from the nature 
of the case, they would seem to have been only conjectural, or taken from 
hearsay, as, in one instance, the distance of Cunaxa from Babylon, 360 
stades, clearly was; and which Plutarch® more truly represents at 500. 
These are questions however which may be left to the reader to decide for 
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We shall therefore conclude this survey of the first part of 
the chronology of the Anabasis with subjoining the date of 
the battle in the different calendars, exhibited supra™: the 
fourth of Tir-mah (the seventh month) in the Persian, the 
second of Miehieki (the seventh month) in the Armenian, the 
sixth of Boédromion in the Attic, the eighth of the twelfth 
(Kaddaovos) in the Spartan, the ¢hird of the ninth in the Co- 
rinthian and Ambraciot, the twenty-second of the ninth in 
the Arcadian. 


Section V.—Second Part of the Chronology of the Anabasis ; 
From Sept. 6, the day after the battle of Cunava, to October 
30, the day of the seizure of the Generals. 


i. The notices of the day after the battle have been already 
mentioned’; and that day properly closed the first part of 
the chronology of the Expedition: but as it was employed in 
moving and marching, and Xenophon himself, as we shall 
find, takes it into account among the number of days so em- 
ployed from the beginning to the end of the Descent, we 
must do the same, and reckon Sept. 6 accordingly the first 
day of marching upon the Descent, in opposition to the 
Ascent, as well as the 185th of the general account. 


ii. Sept. 7, second day of marching, the 186th of the gene- 
ral reckoning. First, the morning t; then deéAy, or the after- 
noon’: afterwards dWé*, nearer to evening; lastly, aya te 
HAiw dvopeve, sunset, and zpotovons Tijs vuKTos Tavrys *, night. 
It appearsy that jzofvyia (beasts of burden, cattle in general,) 
were grazing at this time in the open air; which implies that 


himself. ‘They do not concern the chronology of the Expedition, so long 
as the sum total of stathmi, or days of march, and sum total of days of 
rest, (both together the sum total of the time taken up by the Expedition,) 
are allowed to have been correctly stated. Yet we may observe that, ac- 
cording to Colonel Chesney, as quoted by Mr. Grote ®, the entire distance 
from Sardes to Cunaxa was 1265 geographical miles; the division of which 
by 89, the number of marches, according to our reckoning, would give an 
average of 14:2 to each. 

Cf. however on this subject Major Rennell, Ch. i. Preliminary observa- 
tions, 3-13. 

r Page 216. S Page 230, 231. DANeril, 3 ey Cletal nitty ts 
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pasture was still to be found: also¥, that the night was dark 
soon after sunset: and Sept. 7, Boédromion 8, the moon was 
only eight days old, and would set soon after midnight *. 





ili. “Apa d& dpOpw2, and then aya 7Aim dvareddove*, Sept. 8. 
The Greeks this day were conducted to some xéyat, in which 
there was ‘oiros moAvs Kal oivos gowikwv. It was conse- 
quently the third of marching, the 187th of the general ac- 
count. And here they remained three days‘, Sept. 8-11: 
187-190 (both inclusive) of the general reckoning. 

On their way to these villages they had to pass over cer- 
tain diépvyxes, or canals, which were found to be full of water4 ; 
on which Xenophon observes: IloAd 6@ paddov 6 Kréapyos 
€oTEvoEV, UTOTTEVwY pr) alel OUTW TANpELs Elvat Tas Ta@povs Bda- 
Tos’ ob yap iv dpa ola rd Tediov dpdew: and if that means that 
seed-time for these parts had not yet arrived, such must have 
been the case on September 8 fF. 


iv. After this, we have the coming of Tissaphernes © ; 
which could not have been earlier than Sept. 12: and then 
Tv votepatay’, Sept. 13; and 77 rpirnf, Sept. 14, when he 
came again: which bring the reckoning down from Sept. 11— 
Sept. 14, from the 190th to the 193d of the general account, 
both included. ; 





v. Mera tadra, (i. e. after Sept. 14,) they are represented 
as again waiting for Tissaphernes, ‘Hyuépas tAclovs 7) elxoow & : 
Sept. 14-Oct. 5, the 193d to the 214th day at least. His 
coming is mentioned § 8: and may be dated October 5 
itself. 





vi. The march having been resumed, we have three stathmi 


* Plutarch, Artaxerxes, xi. xiii, would imply that there was no moon on 
the night of the battle of Cunaxa, though the moon was then six days old. 
Xenophon however does not imply that. 

¥ It is on this day also, Sept. 8, the day of the arrival at these copa, 
that the allusion occurs to the fruit of the palm, or dates, laid up there; ii. 
i. 15: to which Major Rennell attaches much importance as a note of 
time, indicative of the first week of September. See Illustrations &c. 
Pp: 270, 270- 
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to the wall of Media", but no mentiou of parasangs, October 
5-8—from the 3d to the 6th of marching—from the 214th to 
the 217th of the general account. 





vii. From thence to the city of Sittake near the Tigris, 2 
stathmi, 8 parasangsi, October 8-10. Sum of stathmi or 
marches 8, sum of parasangs 8, general reckoning 219 days. 
There was a paradise or park near this city full of trees*. 
The morning of the next day is mentioned !. 





viii. From the Tigris to the river Physcus and the city of 
Opis ™, 4 stathmi, 20 parasangs: Oct. 10-14. Sum of 
stathmi 12, sum of parasangs 28, general reckoning 223 
days. 

ix. To the xéyar of Parysatis 61a rijs Mydias®, 6 stathmi 
eremi, 30 parasangs: October 14-20. Sum of stathmi 18, 
sum of parasangs 58, general reckoning 229 days. 


~ 


x. "Evreddev, with the Tigris on the left®, 5 stathmi, 20 
parasangs: Oct. 20-25. After this, they arrived at the river 
ZabatusP *; but as we apprehend on the last of the five 
stathmi in question, October 25. And here they remained 
three days: October 25-28. Sum of stathmi 23, sum of 
parasangs 78, general reckoning 237, March 6—October 28 
inclusive. 





In the course of these three days, ‘Yrowiai pév ijoav, ob- 
serves Xenophon 4, davepa & odd€uia epatvero émBovdn. When 
therefore we read next of the explanation with ‘Tissaphernes, 
sought by Clearchus', of which that wily Persian took ad- 
vantage to mature his schemes for the destruction of the 
generals, we cannot understand it of an earlier date than the 
fourth day after the arrival at the Zabatus, October 29, the 
238th of the general account. Consequently, 77) vorepaia, on 


* This river still retains the name of the Zab: but there are two so called, 
the lesser and the greater Zab--the former of which is not noticed by Xe- 
nophon, though they must have crossed it before they got to the greater. 
See Major Rennell, 129 and 14r. 
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which they were actually circumvented and seized §, (before 
evening the same day', much more before nightfall v, or mid- 
night x,) must have been meant of October 30, the 239th of 
the general account. This apprehension of the commanders 
of the Greeks then took place October 30; just 55 days after 
Cunaxa: 23 of which had been passed in moving or march- 
ing, beginning Sept. 6, the day after the battle, the re- 
mainder, 32, in rest and inactivity. 

This event closes the second Part of the Chronology of 
the Anabasis. We may however include in it the proceed- 
ings of the ensuing night; when Xenophon himself began to 
assume that prominent part in the direction of the retreat 
which he sustained ever after. ‘The principal event of this 
night was the appointment of new commanders: and as this 
had not yet been done when it was now night2, nor by mid- 
night a, and was only just over at daybreak >, it took up 
twelve hours at least; and the proper date of this election of 
fresh officers must have been October 31, the 240th of the 
general account. No moon is mentioned in the course of 
these proceedings, though every thing was going on by night; 
which is a great confirmation of our calculations hitherto: for 
October 31, Mzemacterion 3, the moon could not have been 
more than two or three days old. 

The date of the circumvention of the Greek commanders 
then was the 29th of Murdad-mah (the 8th month) in the 
Persian calendar, the 27th of Arieki (the 8th) in the Arme- 
nian, the 2d of Memacterion in the Attic, the 4th of the 
second month in the Spartan, the 29th of the tenth month 
in the Corinthian and Ambraciot, and the 18th of the ele- 
venth month in the Arcadian. We learn from the Persica of 
Ctesias°, that Artaxerxes was at Babylon, when Clearchus 
and the rest of these prisoners were brought thither ; and 
that also confirms our calculations— Babylon being the usual 
place of residence of the kings of Persia, in the eighth month 
of their calendar ¢c—in fact, from the sixth month to the end 
of the year: a rule of theirs which we may have occasion to 
illustrate more fully hereafter. 

8 ii, V. 27-42. EOiiieel. se Wee Semitic se X § 33. 
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Section VI.—Third Part of the Chronology of the Anabasis ; 
From the day after the seizure of the Generals, October 31 
B.C. 401, to the day of the departure from Cotyora on the 
Pontus, May 21 B.C. 400. 


[t will be necessary in this Part to keep a strict account of 
the number of stathmi, as equivalent to so many days of 
marching: and for this purpose we must take up the reckon- 
ing where we left off, with the 239th day of the general com- 
putation, the 23d of actual motion, beginning the day after 
Cunaxa, up to October 30, B.C. 401. 

The Greeks had been stationary, from the day of their ar- 
rival at the Zabatus4, October 25, up to this day. The 
election of new commanders, and the other preliminaries to 
the resumption of the retreat, having been completed on the 
night of Oct. 30, and the morning of October 31, the 240th 
of the general reckoning—they crossed the Zabatus, after 
the dpiorove (the usual morning’s meal), this day, Oct. 31. 
The whole of the rest of that day was spent in marching‘, 
the 24th so employed, as yet; but with little progress, only 
25 stades in all. At de/Anf (which is here used in the com- 
mon sense of evening), they came to the «@ma, where they 
halted for the night &. 

The next day was passed in inaction): Nov. 1, general 
reckoning 241. The day after they resumed their march, 
mpwialtepov avaotavtesi: Nov. 2: the 25th day of marching, 
the 242d of the general account. In the course of this day 
they came to the Tigris and the city Larissa‘. 

From thence they marched, the next day, to the city 
Mespila!, 1 stathmus, 6 parasangs*: Nov.3: 26th of march- 
ing, general reckoning 243. From Mespila™ there was one 
stathmus, four parasangs, to the end of the next day", Nov. 4, 
the 27th of marching, the 244th of the general account. We 


* It may be proper to observe here that we shall henceforward notice 
the number of parasangs, where Xenophon does so too; but as he does 
not do it regularly, we cannot for the future keep any regular account of 
them. 
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have then the next day, for which they were still halting °, 
Nov. 5, general reckoning 245. 

TH & torepata—Nov. 6, 28th of marching, 246th of the 
general account—the march was resumed: and we have four 
stathmi (the first of them, this of Nov. 6) in sequenceP, Nov. 
6-9, 28-31 of marching, 246-249 of the general account. 
They were on their way to the fifth stathmus4, Nov. 10: and 
the same day is again mentioned’, and the end of this days, 
Nov. 10, 82d of marching, 250th of the general account. At 
this mansion they remained three dayst, Nov. 10-138: general 
reckoning 250-253 both inclusive. 

On the fourth day the retreat was resumed; and we have 
the deiAn¥ or afternoon of this day, and éwé *, nearer to even- 
ing; and a continuation of the march even after that, so as 
to traverse a space of sixty stades more, in order to get so 
much in advance of their pursuersy. This day must have 
been Nov. 14, the 33d of marching, the 254th of the general 
account: and it is here to be noted that Nov. 14, B.C. 401 
—as appears from the Attic date, the 17th of Mzemacterion— 
was only a day or two later than the full moon; which must 
consequently have favoured this movement of the Greeks. 

After this, we have mention made of ry torepaia, Nov. 15 
—rij tpitn, Nov. 16—and 17 rerdptyn, Nov. 17; all in sequence? : 
and on the night of the last of these days, mpoeAOdvres of 
BapBapor, it is observed, occupied a post, which intercepted 
the retreat of the Greeks. We consider the account of this 
movement of theirs, where it comes in, according to the 
idiom of Xenophon in other mstances, to have been pro- 
leptical* ; and therefore that the allusion to the ée/An? which 
also occurs, is to be understood of the evening of Nov. 17. 
At this time mention is made of voyal wodAAal Booknpator, 
which the Greeks surprised in the act of being transported 
across the Tigris; and that too is an argument of the season 


* That is, that the march of the Persians in order to reach this post 
was made on the night of November 16 (the beginning of the correspond- 
ing day of the month by the Greek rule of reckoning) and of course the 
morning of Nov. 17—and they were found by the Greeks posted accord- 
ingly on the 17th, between the morning and the evening. 
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of the year, as not yet too late for flocks and herds in this 
climate to be still tended in the open air. We are thus 
brought to the 36th day of marching, the 257th of the ge- 
neral account. Moreover as the moon had favoured the ad- 
vance of the Greeks on the night of Nov. 14, when it was 
only 16 days old, so it would favour that of the Persians on 
the night of Nov. 16, only two days later. 

Ti) vorepaia, they again marched one day >, Nov. 18, the 
37th of marching, the 258th of the general account. On the 
morning of the next, Nov. 19, the 38th of marching, the 
259th of the general account, they entered the country of the 
Carduchi, or Kurds ; and Xenophon describes the time chosen 
for so doing, as follows¢®: ‘Hvixa & ijv dydl ri tedXevtatay dv- 
Aakyv, Kal €AEltETO THS VUKTOS GooVv cKOTAalovs bLEedOciv TO Tedior, 
THLLKatTa GvacTaVTEs ATO TapayyeATEwWS TOpEVdpEVOL AdpiKvovLTaL 
dua TH IpEepa Tpos TO Opos. The age of the moon, Nov. 19, 
throws much light on the reasons of this proceeding; for by 
the Attic reckoning of the time, which was sufficiently near 
to the truth, it was 2] days old complete on the 22d of Me- 
macterion, Nov. 18 at 18 hours: and at that age it commonly 
rises an hour or two after midnight. Something, it is true, 
depends here on the question whether the Greeks at this 
time made four night watches, or only three. In the time 
of Homer they made only three. We have found from cal- 
culation, that for the latitude where the Greeks now were, 
on this day, Nov. 19, b. C. 401, the sun would set about 
4.49. 20-6 P.M. apparent time, exclusive of refraction, and 
rise about 7.10.39°3 a. mM. apparent time; and the length of 
the first eight nocturnal hours being 9h. 34m. 12-4:s. the third 
(if that was the last) watch would begin circa 2. 23. 33 A. M.: 
and that must have been the time chosen for the march 
across the plain, in order to have the benefit of the light of 
the moon, yet so as to arrive at the foot of the mountain, 
which they had to scale, by the break of day. 

The ascent of this mountain, avd the descent into the plain, 
or on the xéya below, took up the whole of this day 4, down 
to night®; and it was consequently the first among the Car- 
duchi: Nov. 19, the 38th of marching, the 259th of the ge- 
neral account. The second is mentioned, dua 77 uépa' ; 
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and the dpioroy also of that day#: Nov. 20, the 39th of march- 
ing, the 260th of the general account. The third is noticed); 
and on it yeyuov toAvs—which, if we consider the time, Nov. 
21 (the 40th of marching, the 261st of the general account), 
and the locality, the mountains of Carduchia, and the age of 
the moon, 24 days old, is only what might @ priori have been 
expected. We have the dein of this day’, that is, the after- 
noon; and much rain, téwp word ef ovpavodk: then the dark 
as such!, and the whole of the night to the end ™. 

The fourth day among the Carduchi (Nov. 22, 41st of 
marching, 262d of the general account) begins at daybreak ": 
the fifth (Nov. 23, the 42d of marching, 263d of the general 
account), 77 vorepaia®: and at the end of this day they pitched 
for the night by the river KentritesP. And here a remark 
occurs which at first sight seems to be inconsistent with our 
calculations4: “Ezra ydp npépas, doacmep erropevOnoav ba TOV 
Kapbdov7xev, Tacas paxopevot OveTeAecay, kal €ma0ov Kaka boa ovd€e 
Ta ovpravta bd Bacidews kal Tiscadepvovs. Diodorus also 
(though probably only after Xenophon) recognises this 
interval of seven days among the Carduchi*. This ob- 
servation certainly comes in on the fifth day. But we have 
more than once observed that Xenophon, in other instances 
also, interposes a note of time which the context proves to 
have been intended proleptically ; and he has done so here: 
for the actual length of the time taken up by this march 
through the country of the Kurds, as we shall see by and by, 
was just seven days; the border river having been crossed 
before noon on the seventh day. 

The sivth day among the Kurds begins aya. . rH juépa’: 
and both this day and the next night are mentioned‘: Nov. 
24, the 48d of marching, the 264th of the general account. 
The seventh begins before dawn, or dp§pos’: daybreak is then 
mentioned x: and the passage of the river, by which they got 
clear of Carduchia, was effected about noon the same day Y, 
Nov. 25, the 44th of marching, the 265th of the general 
reckoning. And it is very observable that though the op@pos 
is specified, as distinct from daybreak, no allusion occurs to 
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the moon; which at this time could not have been visible, 
being 28 days old. We thus see that seven days (but no 
more) were spent among the Carduchi, the first Nov. 19, the 
last Nov. 25. 

There was time, it appears, even after the passage of the 
river this day, to make a march, reckoned, whether truly or 
not, at 5 parasangs%. We have then 2 stathmi 10 parasangs 
to the passage of the river which is described as the Tigris ; 
and near its sources#: Nov. 25-27, 4446 of marching, 265- 
267 of the general account. After this, 3 stathmi, 15 para- 
sangs, to the river Teleboas”; Nov. 27-30, 46-49 of march- 
ing, 267-270 of the general account. Then 3 stathmi, 15 
parasangs more’, Nov. 80—Dec. 3, 49-52 of marching, 270- 
273 of the general account; on the last of which, srparotedevo- 
Méevov avT@v yiverat THs vuKTOs xL@v ToAAH4: which is the first 
mention of a phenomenon of that kind—the time being the 
night of Dec. 3, the 7th of Posideon A, when the moon was 
six days old complete; and the locality beimg Armenia 7 zpos 
éomépav ©, a very mountainous and elevated tract of country. 
This is consequently a natural token of the time of the year, 
which agrees altogether with our own dates hitherto. The 
morning is first mentioned 4, Dec. 4, the 274th of the general 
reckoning ; then the night of that day‘, when there was again 
a great fall of snow: and so on to the end of the night 8, and 
to the morning of Dec. 5. The Greeks did not march on 
Dec. 4. 

The next day, Dec. 5, the 275th of the general account, 
the march was renewed}, and this was the 53d march. It 
was continued 1 tvorepata' Dec. 6, the 54th of marehing, the 
276th of the general account, 6.4 xidvos TwoAdjs, until they 
pitched for the night. After this, 3 stathmi, 15 parasangs *, 
to the passage of the river called the Euphrates (the eastern 
branch of the Euphrates, called at present Murad *), near its 


sources also; Dec. 6-9, 54-57 of marching, 276—279 of the 


general account. Then 3 stathmi, 15 parasangs more, 61a 


tiv. iv. 1. a § 3. b§ 3. ©§ 47. 4 § 8. e Cf, iv. iv. 4: v. 34. 
f iv. iv. 10, [L: 11-14. &§ 11-15. h'§ 19. cf. 22. NIV. Viele 
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* See Major Rennell’s Illustrations, 209. The western branch is called Erze- 
rum, or Frat. 
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xtdvos ToAAjs!, Dec. 9-12, 57-60 of marching, 279-282 of the 
general account; a sharp wind from the north during the 
third of these marches blowing in their faces. The night of 
this third day is mentioned ™. 

The next day,—ri émotcav jpepav bAnv emopevovto dia 
xtdvos "—Dec. 13, 61st of marching, 283d of the general ac- 
count. Dusk (xkvédas) is alluded to at the close of the day °, 
when they came to the xéua there described; owe, or late, 
directly afterP; and 7d cxoros, last of alld: and Dec. 13 at 
18h. being the 18th of Posideon A, two days past the full, 
there could have been no moon at sunset, nor for some time 
after. Cheirisophus with his division spent the night in these 
villages, under cover; Xenophon with his, in the open air’: 
and now it was they suffered most from the cold; in reference 
whereto we may compare what is related historically here' 
with the allusions to some of these incidents on a later oc- 
casion $. 

The next day is first mentionedt; Dec. 14. On this day 
Xenophon also with his men joined Cheirisophus in the vil- 
lages: of which junction he gives the following account’: 
"Evda 67 [loAukpdarns “AOnvatos Noxayos exéAevcev Adievat avTov. 
kal KaBav tovs edvCévovs, O€wy ent THY KHyNV Hv cidArjxEL Zevopor, 
kaTa\apBdver mavtas évdoyv tovs Kopiytas Kal TOV KopdpynV’ Kat 
médAous eis dacpov Bacirel tpehopevovs Emtakaidexa’ Kal THY Ov- 
yatépa Tod Kwpapxov evvatnv repay yeyaynyevnv. 6 O€ avip 
avtis Aayas exETO Onpacwr, Kal ody fjAw ev Tats k@opas. Now, 
by the above reckoning, this incident happened on the 14th 
of December, B.C. 401. If the daughter of the comarch had 
been nine days married on that day, she must have been 
married on Dec. 6. If we look at this date in the Primitive 
calendar, Ara Cyc. 3607, Nab. 348, we find it answered to 
Thoth 3 in the former, Thoth 6 in the latter: if in the Ar- 
menian, it corresponded to the 4th of Marieri, the tenth 
month. We consider these coincidences significant. For, by 
the Primitive calendar, this marriage would thus have been 
celebrated in the Primitive Thoth; and by the Armenian, in 
that month which now corresponded to it, and had done ever 
since the adoption of the Gjemschid correction for that calen- 
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dar, as we hope to shew some time or other, B.C. 462. - The 
Primitive rule, especially in the east, as we have before ob- 
served xX, and may have a future opportunity of shewing at 
large, with respect to marriages, was to celebrate them in the 
first month of the Primitive year, the Primitive Thoth; and 
this Armenian marriage, on the 6th of Thoth, would so far 
seem to have been celebrated in conformity to that rule. 
The horses or colts too, which were surprised at the same 
time, Eis dacpor BactA€? tpepdpevo.—(whether 17 in number, 
according to the received reading in the text, or some other, 
greater in amount, which has been conjectured,) were pro- 
bably either due at this time, (the first month of the Primitive 
calendar throughout the dominions of the Persian empire.) 
or expected to be so in the Persian month of Dey-mah, 
March 6 next ensuing. That some of the nations subject to 
the Persians paid their tribute in horses appears from He- 
rodotus ¥ *, 

Other circumstances, descriptive of the season of the year, 
are mentioned also in this account of the first day of the 
sojourn of Xenophon among these villages, Dec. 14. For in- 
stance *, "Ev 6é tais oikias ijoav aiyes, K,T.A. that is, all 
manner of domestic cattle, which they were keeping in 
stables under cover, feeding them on dry fodder: ra 8& xryvyn 
TavTa XIAO evdov etpepeto. There were also xal mupol kat 
xp.Oal laid up in store... «al otvos KpiOuvos év Kparhpow. K,T.A. 

* One of these horses Xenophon, it seems, (iv. v. 35.) selected for his 
own use; and it became a great favourite with him: so that it was much 
against his will that he was forced, from want of money, to part with it at 
Lampsacus, in the spring of B.C. 399. His friends however redeemed it 
for him. ‘The horse which he was using before being old, and, as he had 
been informed, (iv. v. 35.) consecrated to the sun; he left it with the 
comarch, ’AvaOpéWarte katabioa (ro At): which would imply that the 
worship of Mithras or the sun was recognised in Armenia at this time, as 
well as in Persia. Horses were sacrificed by the Persians, (see Herodotus 
vii. 113.) and to the sun: cf. 1. 216. 

Placat equo Persis radiis Hyperiona cinctum, 
Ne detur celeri victima tarda Deo. 
Ovid. Fasti, i. 385. 
Philostratus (Vita Apollon. i. xx. 42 C) supposes a white horse to be sa- 
crificed to the sun by the Parthian king Bardanes: cf. Eustathius, ad I]. 
A. 41. 36, 30: B. 761. 339, 40. 
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Nothing green was to be found; and even the chaplets which 
the Greeks, according to their own custom, wore about their 
heads, over their wine, were made of dried grass, or hay, 
XAds », 

The next day is mentioned ‘°, Dec. 15; and then the eighth 
day—’Ezel 5& iépa jv dydon4—on which the march was re- 
sumed d:a xidvos. We understand this day of Dec. 21, the 
62d of marching, the 291st of the general account: so that 
the length of the stay made in these villages was just seven 
days complete, from Dec. 14 to Dec. 20 inclusive. They 
marched this day, and two more, 3 stathmie; Dec. 20-23, 
61—64 of marching, 290—293 of the general account. On the 
night of the third their guide, (the comarch of Xenophon’s 
village.) having been ill-treated by Cheirisophus, made his 
escape ; In consequence of which they had to make the rest 
of their way, as well as they could, without him. 

After this we have seven stathmi, of five parasangs each, to 
the river Phasis: Dec. 23-30, 64-71 of marching, 293-300 
of the general account. Then fwo stathmi ten parasangs & to 
the borders of the Chalybes, Dec. 30, B.C. 401—Jan. 1, B.C. 
400, 71-73 of marching, 300-302 of the general account. 
The last of these days is particularized by the dpucrovh, the 
detnvov', and the night *. The next day is then mentioned], 
Jan. 2, the 74th of marching, 303d of the general account : 
and this appears to have been the last among the Chalybes. 
We have next 5 stathmi 30 parasangs to the country of the 
Taochi™; Jan. 2-7, 74-79 of marching, 303-308 of the 
general account: and to some one of these days allusions 
occur (all belonging to it alike") which appear to us to have 
been meant of the last, January 7, itself. 

After this, we have seven stathmi, 50 parasangs, Ava Xadv- 
Bev: Jan. 7-14, 79-86 of marching, 308-315 of the general 
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account. ’Ex rovrov to the river HarpasusP ; which implies a 
march, but specifies neither time nor distance. The question 
is therefore whether it was only one day’s march, or more. 
We have calculated the details of subsequent events on the 
former supposition; and the result of that assumption has 
turned out to be that the sum total of marches at last is two 
less than Xenophon himself makes it. We must therefore 
conclude that the march to the Harpasus took up in reality 
three days *—Jan. 14-17, 86-89 of marching, 315-318 of 
the general account: and that will make every thing con- 
sistent at last +. 

We have next four stathmi 20 parasangs 6a SxvOuwdv4: 
Jan. 17-21, 89-93 of marching, 318-322 of the general ac- 
count: and then, an halt of three days’, Jan. 21-24, general 


* Major Rennell, 230-234, assuming the Harpasus here mentioned to 
have been the modern Harpasou, calculates the distance between that 
river and the Phasis, at 150 British miles, including the windings of the 
road ; and this divided among 18 marches, (the number from the Phasis 
to the Harpasus, in the text of the Anabasis, increased by three,) gives an 
average of about 81 miles to each: which for the time of the year, and 
the circumstances under which the Greeks were marching all the while, 
ignorant of the country and without a guide, and fighting their way, can- 
not be considered improbable. 


t+ How the number of marches in this instance came to have been 
omitted—whether by Xenophon himself, or through some accidental 
hiatus in his text—is another question ; about which we offer no conjec- 
ture. The necessity of two marches, somewhere or other, between the day 
after the battle of Cunaxa, and the arrival at Cotyora, which do not ap- 
pear in the text at present, is all that we contend for: and this necessity 
being admitted, the desideratum in question can be supplied no where so 
probably as here. After the loss of their guide, Dec. 23-24, the Greeks 
may well be supposed to have missed their way, and made two or three 
marches more than they might otherwise have done; and very possibly, on 
this occasion, to the river Harpasus. It is to be observed that, in order 
to render Xenophon consistent with himself at last, we do not want some 
two days more of rest, but some two days more of motion, than at pre- 
sent appear in his text: otherwise many occasions might be suggested on 
which the Greeks might have been stationary two days more than we 
have supposed ; for instance, the 20 days, when they were waiting for 
Tissaphernes. 

P iv. vil. 18. Diodorus, xiv. 29. calls = who calls them the Sxovrivor. 
this river, “Aprayos, T iv. vii. 18, 

9 iv. vil. 18. cf. Diodor. xiv. 29. 
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reckoning 322-325. After this, to the city of Gymnias, four 
stathmi 20 parasangss: Jan. 24-28, 93-97 of marching, 
325-329 of the general account. At this mansion, it was 
reckoned they were five days distant from the seat; and they 
actually came in sight of it on the fifth day afterwards‘: i.e. 
(for these were days of marching) Jan. 28—Feb. 2, 97-102 of 
marching, 329-334 of the general account. The evening of 
this day and the departure of the guide, who had conducted 
them to the sea, are both mentioned *. 

After this. three stathmi fen parasangs, Ava Makpoévery, 
Feb. 2-5, 102-105 of marching, 334-337 of the general ac- 
count. The first of these is mentioned by itself”; all three 
conjointly 4—through the country of the Macrones to the 
borders of the Colchi. The country of Colchis was entered 
the next day», Feb. 6, the 106th of marching, the 338th of 
the general account: and from what is related of the mode in 
which those who tasted of the honey, found in this quarter, 
were affected by it, (an affection, which lasted in some cases 
three days© before it was over,) we must conclude that they 
halted here three days, Feb. 6-9, 338-341 of the general 
reckoning ; and only resumed their march when all were in 
a condition to move again *. 

On the resumption of the march, we have ¢wo stathmi 
seven parasangs, to Trapezus4, or Trebizonde, on the Pontus 


* Doubts have been raised (Grote, ix. 155 note) in modern times about 
the existence of honey possest of this poisonous quality in those regions, 
at present at least. But see Major Rennell, 253, 254. Pliny, xxi. 44. re- 
cognises poisonous honey about Heracleia, on the Pontus ; and cap. 45, 
this honey of the Anabasis, under the name of pawwdpevov—supposing it to 
have been produced from a species of ‘Podddevdpor (the Azalea Pontica). 
Procopius, De Bello Gotthico, iv. 2. 464. 1. 3, 4—the honey about Trapezus 
is described as bitter. Strabo however mentions the following fact, which 
confirms this part of the Anabasis, if any thing is necessary to confirm it: 
Xl. 3.27 a: Ot d€ “Emraxop7jra (a tribe of the Moavvorxor. cf. 26 ad calc.) 
Tpeis Llourniou omeipas xaréexowar, SueEvovoas Thy dpe, KepacavTes KpaTH- 
pas €v Tats ddois Tov pawopevov péditos, 5 depovaw oi axpepoves TOV 
dévdpav. mover yap Kai mapakdWaow emibeyevor, padios dStexerpioavto Tovs 
avOparous. 


8 iv. vil. 19. cf. Diodor. xiv. 29. Z § 1-8. a §8. 
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Euxeinus ; the first Grecian settlement to which they had 
yet come: Feb. 9-11, 106-108 of marching, 341—343 of the 
general account. And here they remained stationary 30 
days, Feb. 11—March 13, general reckoning 343-373. We 
understand this note of time according to Xenophon’s idiom, 
in such cases, of the whole of the stay at Trapezus: whatso- 
ever may be related meanwhile®. It is mentioned obiterf, 
the course of this interval, that Anaxibius, the navarch or 
admiral of the Lacedemonians, was somewhere in the Pon- 
tus or the Hellespont at this time; and as the official 
year of the Spartans had entered Sept. 27, B.C. 401, he 
could not have failed to have arrived and assumed the com- 
mand, before this time, Feb. 11—March 13, B. C. 400, even 
though he had been appointed only that year. 

The march of the Greeks, we may suppose, was resumed on 
March 13. We reckon the thirty days of Xenophon equiva- 
lent to one /unar month; and if we may assume that he 
made use of the Spartan calendar, he would reckon from 
Feb. 11, the 20th of the fifth month by that calendar, to the 
same day in the next month; and as there was one exemtile 
day between, (the 18th of the next month,) the actual inter- 
val must have been 29 days, not 30 exactly; from Feb. 11 
exclusive, the day of the arrival at Trapezus, to March 12, 
the last day of the stay there, inclusive. The day of the de- 
parture consequently would be March 13; the 109th of 
marching, the 373d of the general account. 

Having set out from Trapezus on this day, they arrived at 
Kerasus (the next Grecian colony which came in their way) 
tpirators, that is, March 15, the 111th of marching, the 375th 
of the general reckoning. And here they remained fen days, 
March 15-25, 375-385 of the general account : in the course 
of which, among other things, they had a review of their 
force, which was now found to amount to 8,600, out of 
10,000. 

Some particulars of this stay at Kerasus are afterwards re- 
corded », which the context fixes to the night before the de- 
parture, that of March 25, the day of the departure having 
been March 26. The subject of these was the attempt of 
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Clearetus on the people of the country, the neighbours and 
friends of the people of Kerasus—and its consequences. 
The march was resumed by land‘, first to the country of the 
Mosyneeki, March 26, the 112th of marching, the 386th of 
the general account. The next day is mentioned * ; and we 
understand Xenophon to reckon from this day where he ob- 
serves!: Ava ravrns Tis xopas of “EAAnves, bud TE THs ToAEuLas 
Kal THs pidtas™, émopevOnrav bxT® oTadpods’ Kat adixvodvrar eis 
XadvBovs: and the first having been March 27, the 113th of 
marching, the 387th of the general account, the eighth must 
have been April 3, the 120th of marching, the 394th of the 
general reckoning. 

In these intermediate stations, notices occur of two days 
in sequence ; ti) torepaig™ and the next day, down to the 
time of the dpicrov®, when the march was resumedP : and so 
on, until they arrived among their friends4. In the descrip- 
tion of the place, taken on the second of these days’, mention 
is made of Oncavpol dprev vernuévwv, Tepvowdr, i. e. stores of 
loaves (or cakes) of the last year’s manufacture, ds épacap of 
Moovvorxor, while the new corn also (the véos ciros) of the 
same year’s growth, was lying by in the straw, ovv rf xadduy 
...qoav 6€ feral ai tAcicra. Now this must have been the 
corn of the harvest of B.C. 401; and yet, as distinguished 
from the bread of the last year (zepvowds), it will imply that 
the year in question, the year of these Mosyneeki, must have 
come to an end, and begun again, between corn-harvest B. C. 
401 and this time, March 27—April 3, B.C. 400. And so it 
would, if it was still the primitive equable year, the new 
year’s day of which at this time had fallen on December 4, 
B. C. 401. 

"Evredder ... ropevduevor S00 ijuepas adixovto eis Kotvwpa: 
the third Grecian settlement at which they had yet arrived. 
These two days were April 4 and 5, the 121st and 122nd of 
marching, the 395th and 396th of the general account. 
Here it is said they remained 45 dayst; and these being 
understood, as before, of the whole of their sojourn, notwith- 
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standing the account of any intermediate events between the 
day of their arrival’ and the day of their departure *, will 
bring down the reckoning from April 5 exclusive to May 20 
inclusive, from the 396th to the 441st of the general account, 
from March 6, B.C. 401 to May 20, B.C. 400. 

With the arrival at Cotyora Xenophon closes the history 
of the KaraBaots, properly so called ; and therefore interposes 
here a summary of its length, as he did before of that of the 
*AvaBacis—up to the day of Cunaxay: Méxpis evtavéa emefer- 
vey 1) oTpatia. TAHOos THs KaTaBdvews THs 600, aTO THS EV 
BaBvaGvi paxns dxpt eis Kotvwpa, oraOyol Exarov €ixoor dv0, 
Tapacdayyar é€axdcor elkoot, oTadioL pplor OKTaKLoxiAvoe Kab 
éfaxdctot. xpovov TANOos dxto pres. Here, as before, the 
number of parasangs 620, multiplied by 30, is equal to the 
number of stades, 18,600; but the number of stathmi 122, 
multiplied by 5, does not equal that of parasangs, but falls 
short of it by fen. 

The most important item in the reckoning however is the 
number of stathmi, 122 ; which was no doubt meant of the 
number of day’s marches: and there is every reason to con- 
clude that the reading of this number in the text at present, 
is sound and good. For if we compare the statement which 
is subjoined also to the whole history2, we find the entire 
length both of the ’AvaBao.s and of the KardBacis given as 
follows: ’Ap.Oy0s cupmdons Ths 6500 Tis dvaBdrews Kal KataBa- 
gews oTabuot Siakdovor dexdTeEvTE, Tapacayyat xtAvor ExaTov TeEV- 
THKOVTA TEVTE, OTAdLA TpLoptpLa TeTpaKiTxiAla é€aKdoLa TEVTI- 
xovra: and that these numbers are the same in the gross 
with those before given in detail, will appear from the simple 
addition of either of those to the other. 


Before, we had for the "AvaBaois 93 oraOpol, 535 mapac., 16,050 oad. 
And now, for the KardaBacts 122 620 18,600 














Sum of both .. a 215 ota@pol, 1155 mapac., 34,050 orad. 
If then this final summary made part of the history from 
the first, it reiterates and authenticates the sum and sub- 
stance of the particulars given in each instance previously. 
We think therefore the specified number of stathmi or 
marches in the descent, must be considered the true; and 
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consequently that the army must have made 122 marches, 
each equivalent to a day, from the day after the battle of 
Cunaxa inclusive to that of the arrival at Cotyora. And it is 
clear from our own reckoning, that they could not have 
made fewer than 120, even if the march to the Harpasus 
was supposed to have taken up only one day; and if that 
was to be reckoned at three days, they must have made 122: 
so that on this principle, the details of the proceedings of the 
army, from one of the extreme points of time in question to 
the other, as deduced from the narrative, and exhibited day 
by day hitherto, will be strictly in agreement with the sum- 
mary statement of the whole, given by the historian himself, 
at the end of all. 

It is also to be observed, that this summary subjoimed at 
the end, the most general and comprehensive of all, defines 
the whole of the time taken up by both the ascent and the 
descent (the former beginning from Ephesus, the latter end- 
ing at Cotyora) as one year and three months: Xpdvov zAnOos 
THS avaBdcews Kal kaTaBdoews eviavtos Kal Tpets pyves. Accord- 
ing to our computation, the sum total of days from Sardes, 
March 6, B.C. 401, to Cotyora, May 20, B.C. 400, was 441 ; 
and reckoned from Ephesus and March 2, B.C. 401, was 
445. 'These would be equal to one lunar year of 354 days, 
and 91 of another, one or two days more than three lunar 
months ; 89 days or 90 days. But the Greek lunar year, 
under some circumstances, consisted of 355 days; 1. e. when 
the number of exemtile days in the year was only 5 instead 
of 6. And that was the case, by the Spartan calendar, B.C. 
401-400, as the scheme proposed supra’ shews. For if we 
reckon from the first of the sixth month by that calendar, 
March 4, B.C. 401, to the first of the same month again, 
Feb. 22, B.C. 400; the number of exemtile days between 
will be seen to have been 5. Consequently the year included 
must be reckoned at 355 days; and these being subtracted 
from 445, (the sum total of days determined as above,) the 
remainder is 90 days, or three months of thirty days each; 
as all the Greek lunar months were nominally reckoned 
to be. 

But this reckoning, it may be said, holds good only by the 
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Spartan calendar: and why, it may be demanded, must 
Xenophon have reckoned by this calendar, and not by the 
Attic ? In answer to this question, we must consider the 
circumstances under which, in all probability, he wrote, or 
published, his history of the Anabasis. With regard to him- 
self, the part which he took in this expedition, and afterwards 
in the service of the Lacedemonians, led to his banish- 
ment from Athens, by a public decree*; and it is doubtful 
whether he returned to Athens, after he once left it to 
go on this expedition, B. C. 401, and did not die in Corinth¢: 
or if he did, it could have been only a year or two before his 
deathe. It is certain too, that having attached himself to 
Agesilaus, he became his personal friend‘, and through his 
influence, no doubt, obtained the settlement of Skillus, 
which was given him by the Lacedemonians, and which he 
has himself described in the Anabasiss ; and where, as it may 
be collected from Diogenes Laertius, he must have continued 
to reside until he was dispossest and ejected by the Eleans, 
after the battle of Leuctra, as it is supposed), when he re- 
tired for a time to Lepreum}, and ultimately to Corinth *i: 
but not before the battle of Mantinea, B.C. 362, in which 
Gryllas his son lost his life‘i; nor consequently more than 
two years at the utmost before his own death, if, as Diogenes 
recordsi, he died himself at Corinth Ol. ev. 1, Callidemides, 
B. C. 360 +. 


* And yet from Pausanias, v. vi. 4, it must be inferred that the Eleans 
themselves gave him leave to remain unmolested at Skillus; and that even 
his tomb was still to be seen there in Pausanias’ time. 

+ This too is a doubtful point. He was certainly living after the battle 
of Mantinea, of which he himself gives an account in his Hellenica, and 
with which, in fact, he closes that history. If he was go at his death, ac- 
cording to Lucian, and died B.C. 360, according to Diogenes, he must 
have been 88, when he concluded this history—and 48 at least, B.C. 401— 
when he went upon the expedition with Cyrus: and that, in our opinion, 
would be decidedly contrary to the internal evidence of the Anabasis 
itself. 


¢ Diogenes Laertius, ii. vi. vil. 51: h ij. vi. viii. 52. 

xv. 59. Cf. Amabasis, v. iii. 7: vii. i Tbid. ix. § 53. 

vii. 57- li [bid. x. 54. 
d Diog. ii. vi. ix. 52: xi. 56. i Ibid. xi. 56. Cf. Lucian, iii. 223. 
e Thid. xv. 59. Macrobii 21. Also Diogenes Laert. 
f Ibid. § vii. 51. ii. vi. XV. 59. 
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And with respect to his work, and the time when it must 
have been written, he had not published it before the battle 
of Coronea*, B. C. 394; nor before the publication of the 
history of Ctesias, which he himself twice quotes in it!; that 
is, before the 17th year of Artaxerxes Mnemon, at least, 
B. C. 388-387, in which the Persica of Ctesias ended. He 
had not published it before his retirement to Skillus™, under 
the protection of the Lacedemonian government; which could 
not have been earlier than B.C. 394, in which year he re- 
turned from Asia with Agesilaus: nor before he was married 
and had children, and those children too grown up, as ap- 
pears from his account of the festival instituted by him at 
Skillus, in honour of Artemis, after his settlement there. 
And though Diogenes Laertius, in his life", seems to imply 
that he was already married, and had a wife and two sons by 
her, when he returned with Agesilaus, B.C. 394 (six years 
after the close of the history of the Anabasis), it is clear that 
just at the end of that history, when he was engaged in the 
service of Seuthes, he had neither wife nor child as yet®. It 
is morally certain then that the Anabasis was either written 
or put together in its present form, 25 or 30 years after the 
close of the history itself, when Xenophon was living and 
had long been living at Skillus, in Arcadia, more like a 
citizen of Sparta, than one of Athens: and under these cir- 
cumstances, it must be equally probable that if he chose to 
reckon in it by some calendar in particular, it would be by 
the Spartan in preference to any other. 

It confirms this conclusion, that the day of the departure 
of the Greeks from Cotyora (the day after May 20, the last 
of their sojourn there) turns out, by this calendar, to have 
been the first of the month; for the ninth month in the 
Spartan calendar, B. C. 401-400, actually bore date May 21. 
It is observable also, that the day of Xenophon’s own de- 
parture from Ephesus, March 2, B.C. 401, was only two 
days earlier than the date of the sixth month in the same 
calendar that year, March 4. Let these two days be disre- 
garded, and the interval be reckoned in this calendar from 
March 4, B.C. 401, as the first of the sixth month to May 
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21, B.C. 400, as the first of the ninth, and it will be found 
to have been exactly 15 months; that is, as there was no 
intercalary month in this interval, one lunar year and three 
months. Moreover, by the same calendar, Sept. 5, the day 
of the battle of Cunaxa, being only the 8th of the xiith 
month, and April 5, the day of the arrival at Cotyora, being 
the 14th of the viith month, each of these months being taken 
into the account, (the former as including two-thirds of the 
twelfth month, the latter as comprehending one-half of the 
seventh,) the length of time occupied by the descent, from 
Cunaxa to Cotyora, during all which time the army was 
marching on foot, might be represented, as it is, by Xeno- 
phon, at eight months°. 

We will mention one more argument only of the truth of 
our assumption, that the calendar recognised by Xenophon 
was the Spartan. In the account of the proceedings at Co- 
tyora, evidently beginning very near the end of the time 
passed there P, there is a double allusion to the vovynvia4, as 
at hand, and to the promise of pay from the people of He- 
racleia, which should bear date from that day. It is strongly 
implied by the context, that the vovyyvia in question would 
coincide with the day of the departure, May 21: and so it 
would, as we have shewn, by the Spartan calendar, but not 
by the Attic, in which May 21 was the 28th of Munychion 
for the time being, not the first of Thargelion. 


Section VII.—Fourth Part of the Chronology of the Anaba- 
sis; From the day of the departure from Cotyora, May 21 
B.C. 400, to the day of the junction with Thimbro, March 
13 B.C. 399. 


Mention is made of the day before the departure, down to 
the night"; consequently May 20. Ty 8 torepaias, the army 
set sail; this part of their journey having been by seat: and 
after one day and one night’s sail, (May 21 and 22,) rH adrn, 
May 22, they arrived at “Apu, in the territory of Sinope, 
the fourth Greek colony which they had as yet come to. 
Here they remained five days*, May 22—26; the day of the 
arrival being probably included in the number. 
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The particulars of the last of these days, May 26, on which 
it was proposed to appoint Xenophon commander-in-chief, 
and on which Cheirisophus was actually so appointed Y, are 
given in detail; and from the time of this appomtment to 
the time when they were now at Heracleia?, and from that 
to the day on which he was deprived of the command, we 
have an interval of six or seven days*; that is, since it is 
said he was deprived of the command, jjuépa Extn 7) €Bddpuy 
ap’ is npédn, if the day of the appointment was May 26°, we 
may reckon that of the deprivation June 1. 

And here it is observable that mention occurs of the de- 
mand of a month’s pay from the people of Heracleia®; which 
the context determines to this seventh or last day of the 
command of Cheirisophus, June 1: and that would imply, 
that this day, June 1, was probably the vovyunvia, or first of 
the month, in the calendar of the Heracleotze of this time. 
If so, their calendar could not have been the same with any 
of those, of each of which we proposed the scheme, both for 
B.C. 402—401, and for B.C. 401—400, supra’; in none of 
which did this day, June 1, B. C. 400, coincide with the first 
of any month; though in the Arcadian calendar the 6th of 
June was the vovynvia of the seventh month. Nor was there 
any type of the Hellenic octaéteris any where in use, at this 
time, in which June 1, B.C. 400, would be the vovpnvia of 
one of the months, except the fourth, the epoch of which 
was Jan. 2, B.C.517. In that type, B.C.400 would have 
corresponded to Period i. 118, Cycle xv. 6; in which year 
of the cycle the first month fell on Jan. 5, and the sixth on 
June 1. This coincidence renders it highly probable that 
the Heracleote calendar of this time was one of those which 
belonged to that type *. 


* Different accounts have been given of the foundation of Heracleia on 
the Pontus. According to Apollon. Rhodius!, it was a colony from Me- 
gara and Tanagra. So also according to Pausanias?. Justin® calls it a 
Theban colony. According to Strabo4, it was founded by the Milesians ; 
and as this is Xenophon’s account of its origin also, and the Milesians are 
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After this we have the departure from Heracleia, but with- 
out any specification of the time’. It could not have been 
earlier than June 1; and we may assume that it was June 2. 
Then, the night of this day‘, when the Arcadians landed at 
Calpes Portus, a day’s sail from Heracleia, as the maps shew: 
and after that, the next morning, June 3, at daylight‘. 
Consequently, there was no moon, at this time, a// night at 
least: nor could there have been, June 3, Thargelion 11. 
We have the night of this day, and the next morning §, 
June 4, on which the Arcadians met with the reverse related 
vi. i. 6-9. After this, as we shall see by and by, there is an 
hiatus of two days, June 4-6; down to the mention of sup- 
per, (evening, or in strictness after sunset,) on the day when 
Xenophon, marching with his division in the direction of 
Calpes Portus also, first heard of that misfortune»: and then 
the night of this day’, and the next morning*, June 7: so 
that from vi. i. 10-26, there must have been one night and 
two days, June 6 and 7 inclusive. 

On this day, as it appears!, after relieving the Arcadians, 
Xenophon also arrived at the Calpes Portus, and there passed 
the night, zpos r@ Ayer. It is to be observed, that he in par- 
ticular left Heracleia with his division by sea™; and the date 
of his departure having been June 2, we may presume he 
must have landed some where on the confines of Thrace 
and the territory of Heracleia, June 4; from which he was 
continuing his march, da pecoyaias, when he fell in with 


known to have founded many other settlements on the Pontus, this is pro- 
bably the true account of it; though Skymnus of Chius too, in the Geo- 
graphi Minores®, ascribes its foundation to the Boeotians and Megareans, 
and some time in the reign of Cyrus, 
Kaé’ ods xpdvous expatnae Kipos Mndias, 

i. e. circa B.C. 536. The original foundation by the Milesians might 
have been older than the first correction of the primitive calendar among 
the Greeks anywhere. If the Boeotians and Megareans were afterwards 
any way concerned in a fresh settlement there, that might have coincided 
with the epoch of the Fourth Type, B.C. 517, more nearly than any other; 
and so have given occasion to the adoption of that as the correction of 
Heracleia. 
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the Arcadians on June 6, two days’ distance from Calpes 
Portus. 

The day after his arrival is mentioned", June 8; and on 
this day the dead were buried, who had fallen in the late 
action with the natives of the country: and, as it appears, on 
the fifth day from their death; 75n yap joav teurraio. This 
note of time confirms our arrangements of dates hitherto ; 
for, if June 8 was the fifth day since their death, June 4 must 
have been the day of their death, as we have assumed it was. 
The evening of this day occurs next°®: then the following 
dayP, June 9. Cheirisophus was now dead 4, ddppaxov mia 
mupertwv ; and he had begun to be ill at the time of the de- 
parture from Heracleia’, June 2. 

The morning after this is next mentioned’, June 10: and 
7 vorepaiat, June 11: and the same day again’, down to 
sunset, and supper-time*, and night Y: and so on, to the next 
morning 7, June 12, and the dpicroy of that day. We have 
then zpwi4, the next day, June 13; the dpicrov >,—pecovons 
neepas°—nepl Alou dvow4—, and owe yap 7ve—all on this 
day f, June 13. 

From this time forward however an indefinite mterval 
comes in, during which the Greeks were waiting in their for- 
tified camp at Calpes Portus for the arrival of Cleander, the 
Lacedemonian harmost, from Byzantium ; of which mention 
was first made on a former occasion’. This interval must 
have begun June 14; and during the whole of it, the Greeks 
are described as é€.dvtes Exdotns Hpepas, civ Tols brocvylots 
kal tots avdparddos, and bringing in ddeds 7dn Ttupods KpiOas 
olvoy dompia pmeAivas otKa’ TavTa yap €lxev 7 XSpa TARY eAalov : 
where, from the mention of wheat as well as barley, we think 
it must be inferred that the interval in question extended 
from June 14 to the middle of August at least. The barley- 
harvest for this quarter might have been ripe by the middle 
of June; but not the wheat before the middle of July. The 
corn-ships which brought the produce of the Pontus annually 
to Athens, as we have seen’, did not usually return with their 
lading before the middle of September. Nor can the allusion 
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to the figs, along with the other productions of the season, be 
understood of an earlier time than the middle or even the 
end of August *. 

We may conclude then that the arrival of Cleander at last 
could not have been earlier than the end of August: and 
there is reason to date it actually on August 31. For after 
his arrival!, we have the particulars of one day, relating to 
the quarrel between him and the Greeks™; which we will 
assume to have been August 31. Then three days more, 
Aug. 31—Sept. 3, before the departure of the army from 
Calpes Portus under their former commanders"™; and one 
day’s march, if not more, Aa Bidvvv° (Sept. 4), before they 
turned back, and by a day and a night’s march took the Bi- 
thynians by surprise®. Now from the fact that this was a 
movement made by night, as well as by day, we may infer 
that it must have been made at or about the full moon: and 
the full moon of September this year, by our general Lunar 
Calendar, is determined to September 4*, the 16th of the 
Attic Metageitnion. The date of this march back therefore 
was probably Sept. 5, and the night of that day ; and Sept. 6 
the date of the surprise of the Bithynians: and these dates, 
so determinable at last, will presuppose the arrival of Clean- 
der previously, August 31. 

After this, the army arrived at Chrysopolis rs Xadxndo- 
vias P, on the sixth day; that is, since the distance from Calpes 
Portus to that quarter, according to Major Rennell’s map, 
was six marches in direct distance, and according to D’An- 
ville, was 100 Roman miles—not earlier than September 12: 
which would be at the rate of 16 Roman miles a day. At 
Chrysopolis they stayed seven days4, Sept. 13—20: and there- 
fore must have passed over to Byzantiumt on or about Sep- 
tember 21. 

After this arrival at Byzantium, we lose the continuity of 

* There was a lunar eclipse June 7, at 12.15 p.M., B.C. 400, for the 


meridian of Paris, which confirms the accuracy of our Lunar calendar in 
this date, Sept. 4. 
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the reckoning of time, so as to render it impossible to reduce 
the particulars of subsequent events, as we have done those 
of preceding ones, to their respective dates. It may be col- 
lected, from various intimations, that the interval so spent 
was considerable. First, from its effect on the army ; having 
led to the dispersion of a great part of it’: AvarpiBopévov (6€) 
TOO xpdvov TOAAOL TGV OTpaTLMTOD, ol pev TA OTA ATrOdLBdpELOL 
KaTa TOUS X@pous, aTEeTAEOY ws edUVaVTO' of O€...€is TAS TOAELS 
kateulyvuvto: their numbers, which at the last review at ‘l'ra- 
pezus exceeded 8000, having, as appears soon aftert, by these 
means been reduced to 6000. Secondly, from the mention 
of the arrival of a successor both to Cleander, as harmost of 
Byzantium, and to Anaxibius as navarch of the fleet’; which 
implies a time later than the beginning of the new official 
year of the Lacedemonians, October 16, by the Spartan ca- 
lendar, at least: "AmomAéovti 6€ "AvakiBio éx BuCavriov cuvavra 
’Apiotapxos év Kucixw, dudd0x0s KAeavipe Bufavtiov 6€ apyoorys: 
édeye O€ kal rt vavapxos diddoxos T1Gdos Scov od Tapely 7d els 
‘EAAjorovrov. Nor could the coming of Aristarchus have 
been so early as October 16; for the end of Anaxibius’ term 
of command, and consequently the beginning of that of his 
successor, is clearly recognised only after this*, about the 
time when the army had agreed to enter the service of Seu- 
thes: on which very day we find them observing, “O71 xeijov 
yap «ln, kal ove olkade atoTAciv T@ Bovdopevo Suvarov ein, bia- 
yeverOar te ev pidla odx oldv 7 ein, et b€0L @vovpevovs Chr *. 
Even before this, when they were lying near Perinthus, after 
the arrival of Aristarchus in these partsy, as they were re- 
minded by Xenophon afterwards, it was the middle of winter2: 
Ov eis pév [lepvOov, et spootnre th ddr, “Apiotapxos tuas 6 
Aaxedatpdvios ovK ela elorevar; ... tmalOpior 6& ew eotparoTe- 
Severe’ pecos € xexuov Fv. He reminds them on the same 
occasion ® that having entered the service of Seuthes, after 
this time, and served him in fact about two months?, they 
had nevertheless past through the winter, d.ayewsaocavres (€tev) 
évy apOdvors tots énitndetors K,r.A. And with this we may 
compare vil. vi. 9: where the Arcadian accuses Xenophon of 
having enriched himself in the service of Seuthes, while the 
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rest of the army were starving: “Ev9a 81) jets wey tov dewov 
XeyuGva otpatevdpevor kal vita Kal juepay ovdev TeTayeOa: a 
representation, so far as the severity of the season was con- 
cerned, justified by the actual history of the service in ques- 
tion. But it was now past; and it had lasted about two 
mouths, beginning at, or soon after, the middle of winter. 
These intimations, in our opinion, authorize the inference 
that the interruption of the continuity in the details of events, 
which began with the arrival at Byzantium¢, September 21, 
must have lasted till the middle of winter4, Dec. 25 or 26, 
the same year at least. 

This inference is of much importance to the chronology of 
the remainder of the Anabasis; especially to the history of 
the engagement with Seuthes. For, if we may assume what 
follows to have begun at this point of time, B.C. 400, we 
have two days’ proceedings °; and on the night of the second, 
Xenophon’s interview with Seuthes‘, and his return to the 
camp the same night: in order to which he had to ride 60 
stades and back g, or 12 of our miles at least. Now, for this 
to be done in the middle of a Thracian winter, a moon- 
light night would certainly have been necessary. And such 
a night we have no difficulty in finding in the present in- 
stance; forasmuch as there was a lunar eclipse Dec. 1, 0.30 
p.M. for the meridian of Paris, this year, and consequently a 
full moon again not earlier than Dec. 30 or 31. 

And here it is also to be observed that B. C. 400-399 cor- 
responded to Aira Cyclica 3608; and Thoth 1 at midn. that 
year to Dec. 4 at midn. B.C. 400: and therefore Phaophi 1, 
at midn. the next month, to Jan. 3 at midn. B.C. 939. 
We are at liberty to assume that the Thracian calendar 
at this time, and in this quarter, was the same with the 
Primitive; and it will follow, that no time could have been 
more appropriate per se, or more likely a priori to have 
been fixed on, for entering the service of Seuthes, than just 
at the end of one of its months, or just at the beginning of 
another. 

It appears, accordingly, that when Xenophon had both 
had his interview with Seuthes, and returued to the army, 
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they decided to enter his service the very next day"; and 
having set out forthwithi, entered on actual service at mid- 
night that same night: which is an argument both of a 
moonlight night and of the end or the beginning also of one 
of the months of the Thracian calendar. Let us assume that 
Xenophon had his interview with Seuthes on the night of 
Jan. 1, B.C. 399, the night of the full moon, or the night 
after it; and that the army entered his service on the night of 
Jan. 2, the first of the primitive Phaophi, reckoned from 6 
p.M.: and all will be rendered consistent. 

This date then being assumed as the Julian epoch of the 
transactions which now begin to be recorded, we may follow 
the course of events for the next two months with consider- 
able certainty. First, we have morning!, Jan. 3, ézel 6é 
jéepa iv: then midday™, and so on, to pitching time the 
same day"; one of the first things mentioned in the history 
of the day being the arrival of the army, eis yudva ToAAjv °—a 
very probable contingency for the climate of Thrace on 
Jan. 3. 

The next day also is mentioned’, Jan. 4; and on this day, 
both snow and cold4: "Hy 82 yay ToAAg, Kal Wrdxos obTws, Hore 
TO bdwp 0 Ep€povTo emt Seimvoy emNyvuTO, Kal 6 oivos 6 ev Tots ay- 
yelous, kK, 7.A.—and many of the Greeks themselves lost their 
noses, or their ears, for want of protection from the cold; which 
might very well explain the grounds of the complaint supra, 
about rov dewov xewdva. A night and day, during which 
military operations were still going on, are next mentioned! ; 
though whether Jan. 5 or 6, does not appear: only, as these 
things were going on by night as well as by day, we may 
suppose it could not have been long after the full of the 
moon, December 31 or January 1. After this there is 
mention of jépar od moAAais: and then of a day as such, 
and the ensuing night *, when the native subjects of Seuthes, 
called oi @vvoi, attacked the quarters of Xenophon in one of 
their own x@par: Kal jyepor pev iv 6 deomdtns Exdortns Ths 
oixias’ xadenov yap jv GAA@ Tas oikias oKdrous OvTOS avevpicKeLy 
ev Tats koa: from which we may infer that now the 


K § 40. l vii. ili, 41. mM § 44., n § 48. © § 42. 
P vii. iv. I. q § 3. r vil. iv. 6. S § 12. t§ 14. 
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nights were dark all through, and that this attack must have 
been made about the middle of January. The next day also 
is mentioned in its turn’. 

Soon after this the first month’s service is said to have 
been completed*; which would be the case on the first of the 
primitive Athyr, reckoned from 6 p.m—Feb. 1, at 18 hours, 
or Feb.2,at midn. And now the army received 20 days’ pay 
out of the 30 which were dueY: Tov 6é picdov arodidwour, efe- 





AnAvodtos 75n Tod pyvos, elkoor povov ipepov. And though 
the particulars of the service are no longer given from this 
time forward, yet it appears the army continued in the em- 
ployment of Seuthes, a month more at least, down to the 
arrival of the two Lacedemonian deputies, Charminus and 
Polynicus ; who came to engage the soldiers of Cyrus, as part 
of the forces intended to serve under Thimbro, or Thibro, in 
Asia Minor, against Tissaphernes?: °Ev 8€ rovt» To xpdvw 
axedov 76n Ovo pnvGv ovt@v adixvodvta Xapyives te 6 Adxwv kai 
LloAdvveikos apa OiuBpovos. They came however to announce 
not the actual, but the expected, arrival of Thimbro; and 
their appearance at this juncture, together with the purpose 
for which they came, in our opinion is a satisfactory proof 
that the end of the second month’s engagement with Seuthes 
was later than the earliest possible term of the resumption of 
military operations among the Greeks, after the winter, the 
€ap apxdyuevos, or Zephyri Flatus, the first or second week in 
February ; as March 3 the last day of the primitive Athyr 
would be. : 

The engagement with Seuthes indeed appears to have 
lingered on for several days even in a third month, so as to 
make the arrears of pay ultimately due not less than 50 days, 
and the entire length of the service, from first to last, not 
less than 70 days*. It is unnecessary however to continue 


* The terms on which they entered the service of Seuthes were these : 
That every common soldier should receive a Kyzikene stater per month, 
every lochage two, and each of the strategi four!. And this seems to have 
been the general rule of the military service among the Greeks, that the 
daily pay of the lochage should be twice as much as that of the common 
man 2, 


Vo Vil. ly. 20. X vil. V. 4. ¥ vii. v. 4, cf. v. 9, LO. Z vii. vi. I 


1 vii. li. 36. iii. ro. 2 Cf. Suidas, A:moipirns : and supra, vii. vi. § i. 7 
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our review of the dates in the Anabasis beyond this point of 
time. The delivery of the force to Thimbro by Xenophon, 
soon after, might have been so made, that the beginning of 
their term of service in the pay of the Spartan government, 
might have borne date from the first of the sixth month in 


The Kyzikene stater 3, in the time of Demosthenes (when the Oration 
contra Phormionem, at least, was delivered), passed current for 28 Attic 
drachme4 ; and in these times it might be worth 30 drachme. In fact, 
by comparing together i. iii. 21. supra, where Cyrus promised to raise the 
pay of his soldiers from a daric, to a daric and an half, a month, with v. 
vi. 23. and v. x. 4. where the Kyzikene stater is evidently proposed as 
the highest rate of pay per month which was to be expected or earned 
at this time, we may reasonably come to the conclusion that the Kyzikene 
stater in these times, and the daric and an half, were as nearly as possible 
the same in value, and each of them in Attic money equivalent to 30 
drachme. 

The numbers which entered the service of Seuthes on this occasion are 
put by Xenophon at 6000°; and probably this might not be much more 
or much less than their actual amount. Among these the number of 
otpatnyot, or generals of division, does not seem to have been more than 
four 6. The number of Aoyayoi must be uncertain, though it was probably 
either one in 100, or one in 507. And even to assume the latter, their 
actual amount could not have exceeded 120; and on the otlier supposition 
could have been no more than 60. And neither of these need prevent our 
assuming that one with another, both officers and common men, the 
terms of the engagement of Seuthes with the Kupeiou were such, that at the 
rate of a Kyzikene stater a month, or a drachma a day, among 6000 men, 
he was bound to pay 6000 drachme, or one talent, a day, as long as they 
continued in his service. 

Now one month’s actual service is plainly mentioned 7, and the issue of 
20 days’ pay (20 talents) on account of it also. The completion of another 
month just about the time of the coming of the Lacedemonian commis- 
sioners is intimated likewise 8: and besides these, a variety of delays, as 
the narrative shews 9, were so interposed (and on purpose) that by the 
time all the arrears were actually paid off, the day before that was done, 
when Xenophon had his final interview with Seuthes 1°, they had accumu- 
lated to 50 talents !1. 

It is not necessary to suppose this was 50 talents exactly; but if it was 
any thing between 49 and 50, then, along with the 20 already paid, at the 


& viii. Vii. §7—Vill. 24. 


3 Cf. Photius, and Suidas, in Ku(i- iii. iv. 21, 22: iv. viii. 15. 
Knvol Sraripes. A pv Vers 

4 xxxiv. § 27. SGvile vient. Clenv:.nO- 

5 vil. vil. 23. cf. Diodor. xiv. 37. 9 vii. vi. I—vil. 56. 
which makes them 5000. 10 vil. vil. 20-25. 
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the Spartan calendar, March 13, this year; and it might be 
inferred from vil. vi. 1. 7. that it would bear date from the 
beginning of some one of its months, But the remainder of 
the Anabasis belongs to the same history as the Hellenica ; 
in the account of which the former? joins the latter*, with 
the passage across the Hellespont to Lampsacus¢. We shall 
here therefore take our leave of this subject; having, as we 
trust, effected the purpose which we had in view. the illustra- 
tion and confirmation of the Spartan Metonic correction by 
the testimony of the Anabasis—and made good the proposition 
with which we set out—That the Anabasis contains on the 
whole two years; ending as nearly as possible at the same 
time of the natural or Julian year at which it begins: and in 
the course of its details reflects no little light, not only on 
the Spartan calendar, but on many others of antiquity, the 
Primitive, the Persian, the Armenian, the Ambraciot, the 
Corinthian, the Arcadian, and the Heracleote. 


rate of a talent a day, it will imply that the army had been in the service 
of Seuthes on the whole 69 or 70 days. Let us suppose the former, and 
it will follow that, if they entered his service as we have assumed on Jan. 3, 
they must have continued in his service in some sense or other down to 
March 12; i.e. the last day of their engagement with Seuthes was March 
12: and this leaves us free to suppose that the first day of their engage- 
ment with the Lacedemonians, through their two deputies on the spot, was 
the very next day, as we have concluded; the first day of the sixth month 
in the Spartan calendar for the time being. 


b vii. viii. I. CUiik. Oz in what concerns the actual arrival of 
d Cf. Hellenica, iii. i. 6. with Anab. Thimbro, and the assumption of the 
vii. vill. 7. 8-20. 20-23, 24. more par- command by him: which the Hellenica 


ticularly. There are differences inthese dates before the submission or reduc- 
several accounts, though both relate to tion of Pergamus, the Anabasis after it. 
the same time and occasion ; especially 


DISSERTATION V. 


On the second Type of the Hellenic Octaéteris. 


CHAPTER I. 


On the Beotian Correction of the Primitive Solar Year. 


Secrion 1—On the Beotian date of the Battle of Platea. 


Tavrny tip paxnv éuaxécavto rh Terpdd. Tod Bondpoptdvos 
torapevov kat ‘AOnvatovs, cata 5¢ Bowwrovs terpddu Tod Llavemov 
POivovtos, 7 Kal viv ere 7d “EAAnvixov év TAaratais aOpolferat 
cuvedpioy, Kat OJovor TO "EAevOepio Act TAaraseis imep THs viKys. 
THy € TOV HEpGv avaparlay ov Oavpacréov, Stov Kal viv, diy- 
KpiBwpéevov tov év aotpodroyla paddov, GAAnv GAdow pHVOS apx7Vv 
Kal TeAeuTHV cyovow €, 

The date of which Plutarch was speaking was that of the 
battle of Plateea. This date has been circumstantially inves- 
tigated; and it has been shewn that, though he himself as- 
signed it a double date, one, (as in this instance,) the fourth, 
another the third, of the Attic Boédromion, yet, both from his 
own testimony, and from the induction of particulars before 
and after the battle, it was certainly to be inferred that the 
true date was the third of the month in question’. And here 
he tells us the corresponding Beeotian date, still preserved by 
tradition, and commemorated by the annual meeting of the 
Greeks, and the annual sacrifice to Jupiter Eleutherius at 


© Plutarch, Aristides, xix. f Vol. i. 406. 417. 
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Plateea, was the rerpas pOivovtos, or 27th, of the Boeotian 
month Panemus: from which it follows that the 27th of 
Panemus, and the third of Boédromion, at the time of the 
battle, must have been the same. With this datum, it is not 
difficult to trace back the Boeotian Correction itself to its 
original epoch. 


Section I1.—Investigation of the epoch of the Beotian Cor- 
rection, from the relation.of the Baotian date of Platea to 
the Attic. 


The names of the months in the Beeotian calendar, and the 
corresponding ones in the Attic, is a question which we re- 
serve for future consideration. At present, we assume that 
neither the Boeotian nor the Attic months are to be known 
asunder, except by their order, as the first, the second, the 
third, and the like, respectively. 

To begin then with the fact which has thus been ascer- 
tained, supposed to be the only one known as yet, of the re- 
lation of these calendars to each other; viz. That B.C. 479, 
the 27th of the month called Panemus, in the Beeotian, fell 
on the 3d of the month called Boédromion, in the Attic: it 
will follow from it, first, that the first of the Boeotian Pane- 
mus must have fallen on the sixth of the Attic Metageitnion. 
And if we may assume that as Metageitnion was the eighth 
month in the Attic calendar, so Panemus was the ezghth in 
the Beeotian, it will follow next that B.C. 479, such was the 
relation of these calendars to each other, that the first of the 
eighth month in the one was falling on the sixth of the eighth 
in the other*. And as the Attic Metageitnion, B.C. 479, 
was bearing date August 2, it will follow thirdly that the 
Beeotian Panemus, at the same point of time, must have 
borne date August 7. And as the true mean new moon of 


* That the Boeotian Panemus corresponded to the Attic Metageitnion is 
distinctly asserted by Plutarch, Camillus, xix. If however the proper epoch 
of the former in terms of the latter was the sizth, it is manifest that the last 
five days of Panemus in strictness would be the first five or six of Boédro- 
mion ; and consequently that the Boeotian Panemus in strictness must 
have corresponded partly to the Attic Metageitnion and partly to the Attic 
Boeédromion. 


+ 
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Metageitnion, B.C. 479, was falling on August 23 *, it will 
follow fourthly that the true mean new moon of a given 
month, B.C. 479, was falling on the 22d of the Attic, and 
the 17th of the corresponding Beotian month: from which 
it will also follow that, at a given time, and with reference to 
the same lunar month, while the civil new moon by the Attic 
calendar was 2] days complete behind the mean, the civil 
new moon in the Beeotian was 16 days behind it. 

Now when the nature of the Octaéteric correction is once 
understood, nothing is necessary but the mere statement of 
this fact in order to reason from it as follows: viz. That if 
the Beeotian Lunar calendar, B. C. 479, was only sixteen days 
behind the moon while the Attic was twenty-one, they could 
not both have begun to proceed from one and the same 
epoch. And if they set out at different times, the Boeotian 
must have set out after the Attic. The same kind of lunar 
calendar must have been a certain length of time in use 
among the Athenians before it began to be so among the 
Beotians. The question is, what length. 

Now, forasmuch as it has been discovered that in a parti- 
cular instance there was a difference between the numenia of 
a certain month in one of these calendars and that of the 
corresponding one in the other, which amounted to five days 
exactly ; let us be permitted to call this difference the Radi- 
cal or Epochal Difference. ‘There is no reason to suppose 
that this difference was peculiar to these two months; or 
that the same distinction would not have*held good between 
the numeniz of any other two months. If then the numenia 
of the eighth month in the Beotian, B.C. 479, was falling 
five days later than that of the eighth in the Attic, we may 
assume that the numenia of the seventh in the former was 
falling just as many days later than the numenia of the 
seventh in the latter: and so on. Consequently, if the nu- 
menia of the first month in the Attic calendar, B.C. 479, was 


* By the calculation referred to vol. i. 412. B.C. 479, we had the 
mean full moon of August for the meridian of Greenwich. 
h m &. 
August 8 22 18 2 m. time from midn. 
Add % Lunation 14 18 22 


Mean new moon August 23 16 40 2 m. time from midn. 
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bearing date Jan. 88, the numenia of the first in the Beeotian 
must have been bearing date Jan. 13. 

Now B.C. 479 was the second year of the Attic Octaéteric 
Cycles: and without assuming at present that the Boeotian 
Cycle took its rise in the second year of the Attic, yet if it 
only came into being some time later than the Attic, and 
subject from the first to this difference of epochs, which we 
have called the radical one, still we may contend it must 
ever after have proceeded along with the Attic, subject to 
this difference also. Nor could this difference at a given 
time, later than the origin of both cycles, have any thing to 
do with the relation of the civil lunar reckoning in each, to 
the mean or the true; or at least in either of them any more 
than in the other. This is proved by the fact that B.C. 479, 
while the Attic calendar was 21 days behind the moon, the 
Beeotian was 16 behind it: not indeed so much as the Attic, 
but quite as much in proportion as the Attic itself, if there 
was a difference of five days between them from the first. 
It is self-evident that but for this difference, the Bceotian 
Panemus, B.C. 479, would have been as much behind the 
moon as the Attic Metageitnion ; from which it must neces- 
sarily follow that the Beeotian calendar must have taken its 
rise some time or other, subject to this difference from the 
Attic even then—and must have gone on along with it, pre- 
serving the same relation to it as at first, and changing its 
relation to the moon, or to any thing else to which both 
might be referribl@ in common, only in the same proportion 
as the Attic. 

Now an epochal difference of five days between an earlier 
calendar and a later, both regulated by the Octaéteric cycle, 
presupposes the lapse of three cycles at least, before it could 
begin to hold good. At the end of one cycle, this difference 
would amount only to one day; at the end of two only to 
three days; at the end of four, it would already amount to 
six days. At the end of three cycles, or 24 years only, would 
it necessarily be more than four, and yet less than six: and 
in fact, cyclically reckoned, (as the Table, whiclY we pro- 
posed in the first volume of this Work, demonstrates },) 
neither more nor less than five days complete. 


& Vol. i. 405. h Vol. i. 42. 
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If then there was an epochal difference between the Attic 
and the Beeotian calendar, amounting to five days, the infer- 
ence which we draw from that fact is this; That, while the 
Beeotian calendar must have been regulated by the same 
kind of cycle as the Attic from the first, the age of the Beo- 
tian cycle could not have been the same with that of the 
Attic; the Boeotian must have been 24 years at least younger 
than the Attic. 

The same conclusion will follow, from the relation of the 
civil to the mean new moon, in this calendar, B.C. 479; 
which it appears just then was such that the former was 
sixteen days behind the latter. That is, the lunar Precession 
by the Beotian calendar, B.C. 479, amounted to sixteen days ; 
and sixteen days was the amount of the precession, which 
in the Octaéteric cycle was liable to be generated in eleven 
cycles, or 88 years. If then the Boeotian numenia, B. C. 
479, were 16 days behind the moon, the calendar, B.C. 479, 
was 88 years old at least ; and its epoch or origin must have 
gone as far back as B. C. 479 + 88, or B.C. 567. 

This year corresponded to Cycle iv. 2. of the Attic correc- 
tion; and the calendar at that time being three cycles, or 24 
years old, complete, the precession amounted to five days; 
and while the proper Julian epoch of the civil numenia was 
still the same as at first, January 8, the proper Julian epoch 
of the corresponding lunar numenia was five days later, 
January 13: and a lunar correction, adopted at this point of 
time, howsoever similar to the Attic in all other respects, yet 
attached to the true mean lunar date for the time being, 
must have borne date January 13, not January 8. We have 
seen that the first month in the Beeotian calendar, B.C. 479, 
regularly deducible from that of the eighth the same year, 
August 7, must have borne date Jan.13: and if we may only 
assume that January 13, B. C. 479, was the epoch of a cycle 
in the decursus of that calendar from the first until then, it 
will follow, that B.C. 567, just 88 years before, must have 
been so too. And if the lunar precession, which existed de 
facto in B.C. 479, could not have been generated in less 
than eleven cycles, or 88 years, and must in fact have been 
generated by the continuous decursus of eleven cycles, or 88 
years, it will follow, that 88 years, or eleven cycles, before 
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B.C. 479, 1. e. B. C. 567, this precession was 0; and there- 
fore Lb. C. 567 must have been the epoch of the decursus it- 
self. It remains only to confirm this conclusion by the testi- 
mony of the primitive calendar. 


Section [11.— Confirmation of the epoch by the testimony of the 
Primitive Calendar. 


fEra Cyclica 3440 the primitive Thoth, or primitive Ga- 
melion, is seen from our General Tables to have fallen Jan. 
12 at 18 hours, or Jan. 13 at midnight, B.C. 567. The 
Beeotian lunar correction of the primitive solar calendar, if 
attached to this day, was attached to the first of Thoth, or 
first of Gamelion, for the time being. The same day was 
also the date of the true new moon of January, B.C. 567, as 
will appear hereafter from actual calculation. At present, we 
need not appeal to any proof of that fact but this; That there 
was a solar eclipse June 8, at 11. 30 p.m. Paris this year; 
and June 8, as our Beeotian calendar shews, at 18 hours, was 
the first of the sixth month in the first year of its first 
cycle. If the vovsyvia of the sixth month this year was true 
to the moon, the vouynvia of the first must have been so too. 

There can be no question therefore that the date of the 
true new moon in January, B. C. 567, and that of the primi- 
tive Gamelion Afra Cyclica 3440, met together and coin- 
cided, Jan. 13; and that being the case, we see in that fact 
the reason why, if the Beeotians were proposing to adopt a 
lunar, instead of the old solar and equable, calendar, they 
should have fixed on this year, B. C. 567, and on this day 
in that year, January 13, as the fittest for their purpose. 
The same motive no doubt influenced them, which had 
induced the Athenians, 25 years before, to fix the epoch 
of the Attic correction to the first of Gamelion Ara Cyclica 
3415, Jan. 19, B. C. 592; viz. the fact that the first of the 
primitive Gamelion was falling at that time on Jan. 19, and 
Jan. 19 on the new moon. This coincidence would hold 
good again, 25 years afterwards, Aira Cyclica 3440, B.C. 567: 
and the lunar correction, substituted for the solar calendar 
at that time among the Beeotians, would take it up with just 
as little violence to the preexisting course of things, as the 
Attic had done 25 years before. 
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There is the same reason then to conclude that this Boeo- 
tian correction was purposely substituted for the primitive 
solar calendar, Ara Cyclica 3440, B.C. 567, as the Attic, 
fra Cyclica 3415, B.C. 592; and that the former was taken 
directly from the preexisting primitive calendar, as that the 
latter was. And this Boeotian correction being both thé 
same in general with the Attic, and distinct from it in parti- 
cular, and the next, in the order of time, which appears to 
have been derived by precisely the same process from the 
preexisting solar year, it deserves to be proposed as the pro- 
per exemplar of the second Type of the Greek Octaéteris in 
general. Nor can the reader fail to observe by what a sin- 
gular and critical coincidence the date of this correction, thus 
determined to Aira Cyclica 3440, B. C. 567, turns out to have 
been two (but only two) years later than the date which we 
have seen reason to assign to the Works and Days of Hesiod; 
who, though a native of Ascra in Beotia and writing there, 
knew of no form of the lunar correction of the primitive solar 
year when he was writing, except the Attic of Solon. 


Section [V.—Type or Exemplar of the Beotian Octaéteris ; 
and verification thereby of the Beotian date of Platea. 


This Boeotian correction then having been so evidently 
derived from the same source as the Attic, and so evidently 
regulated from the first by the same kind of cycle; we will 
assume that in every thing but the names of the months, 
and the epochal difference which has been pointed out, the 
two corrections were the same. The following will be the 
scheme of the first Boeotian cycle; and the scheme of the 
first cycle of this kind will be the type or exemplar of every 
other *. 


* Cf. vol. iii, Appendix, Table ii. 
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The twelfth cycle of this type would begin to bear date 
January 13, B.C. 479; the corresponding year of the Attic 
one, January 8. In order then to the verification of the date 
of Platzea, in terms of each alike, we have nothing to do but 
to compare them for the first eight or nine months of this 


year. 


Hellenic Octaéteris, Type 11. 


Hellenic Octaéteris, Type ii. 


Epoch, January 13, B.C. 567. 


Lunar Correction of the Boeotians. 


B. C. Bic; Cycle. 
567 i. 
566 ii. 
566 «565 ~~ xiii. 
564 iv. 
564 BO xv, 
562 vi. 
«BOI Vil. 
561 560 = «viii. 


Beotian Calendar, 
Cycle xii. 1. 


Month. Days. 


ie 29 
i. 30 
ill. 29 
iv. 30 
v. 29 
vi. 30 
Vil. 29 
vill. 30 


January 13 
February 11 


March 13 
April 11 
May It 
June 9 
July 9 
August 7 


Month, 

B. C. 479. 1. 20 
ll. 30 
il. 20 
iv. 30 
v. 29 
vi. 30 
Vil. 29 
Vili. 30 
ix. 2 





27th of the viiith month, 


27th of Panemus 


The eighth month in the Bootian calendar being called 
Panemus, and the ninth in the Attic being called Boédro- 
mion; we thus see that the 27th of the former this year 
agreed exactly with the 3rd of the latter; both having fallen 


V Sept 


on the Julian September 2. 


Midnight. 
January 13 
2 
December 22 
January 9 
December 29 
January 17 
6 








December 25. 


DISS. 


Attic Calendar, 
Cycle xv. 2. 


grd of the ixth month, 
ard of Boédromion 


Days. 


January 8 
February 6 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
Sept. 


Hy bh RA HAD 


V. 





} Sept. x, 


ee 
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Section V.—On the further confirmation of the Epochal Dif- 
ference of the Attic and Beotian Corrections respectively, 
by the date of the ceremony of the T1.Oovyia in the former, 
and that of the Aya0os Aaipov in the latter. 


The difference in the Beeotian and the Attic corrections 
respectively, to which we have given the name of the Epo- 
chal or Radical Difference, is, as we have seen, an element in 
the comparison of one of these calendars with the other of 
so much importance and such constant applicability, that it 
may well deserve to be illustrated and confirmed, if possible, 
more at large than it has yet been. And there are two 
passages of Plutarch which, if we mistake not, will do this 
for it. 

i. Tod véov olvov ’A@nvyot pev Evdexatn pyvos Katdpxovrat, 
Tlioryiay tiv jpépav Kadodvtes. kal mada ye ws EolKev evXOVTO, 
Tod olvov Tply 7) TiEty anooTevdovTeEs, ABAABH Kal cwTNpLov adtots 
Tod happaxov Tv xpyow yeveoOa. Tap juty be 6 pev py Kadel- 
tat [Ipootaryjpios’ Extn 6 torapevov vopiterar Odcavtas “Ayabo 
Aaivovt yeverOar Tov olvov pera Zepupov. ovros yap pdAuora 
TOV avewwv e€lotnot Kal Kivel TOY olvoy’ Kal 6 TodToy diadvyav 
Hn SoKxel Tapapevew BEBaros k—ii. Kat piv olvov ye Tov véov ot 
mpwiairata nivovtes “AvOeotnpiave Tivovot pnvi meta yemmdva. 
kal THY Hmepay exeivyy pets pev Ayafod Aaipovos ’AOnvaior dé 
I]ovyiav mpocayopevovor!. 

We know from various sources of information (as we may 
have occasion to shew on a future opportunity), that the 
Anthesteria, Lenzea, or Dionysia év Aiuvas, among the Athe- 
nians consisted of three distinct ceremonies, the Pithoigia, 
Choés, and Chytri, appropriated to three different days of the 
month ; the first to the eleventh of Anthesterion, the second 
to the twelfth, and the third to the thirteenth. With respect 
then to the date of the [Ivovyla in the Attic calendar, the 
testimony of Plutarch is corroborated by that of much older 
authorities. 


k Symposiaca, iii. Problema vii. THs amoAavaews Tov olvov Bemitdy vr, 


cap. I. GAAa OicayTas maot meTadiddvar Tov 

1 [bid. viii. x. 3. Confer Hesiod.  Aépov tov Aiovicov k, T. A. Conf. 
Opp. et Dies, 366. Proclus: Kal ey Tzetzes in loc. also. Hesychius, T:0of- 
Tois matplos eotly éopTy TiBoryia, nal’ =—-yia” EopTh “AOHvnat. 


aA » > if y \ 
NV OUTE OlKETHV OVTE LTOwToY ELpyelY 


KAL., HELL. VOL. II. T 
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Now, while the date of this ceremony in the Attic calendar 
was thus the eleventh of the month, in the Bootian it was 
the sixth; and if there is no reason to suppose this was not 
the case long before the time of Plutarch, the distinction in 
question attests and authenticates the epochal difference of 
the calendars from the first. It is self-evident that, if we 
take that difference into account, the sixth of the month in 
one is just the same thing as the eleventh in the other; and 
take any month we please in one of these calendars, and 
the corresponding month in the other — (‘Eppaios, for ex- 
ample, in the Beotian, and ’Av@ecrnpioy in the Attic—) yet 
the former bearing date February 1] and the latter Feb. 6, 
it is self-evident that the ’Ayadds Aaiuor, the 6th of the 
month in the former, and the II.@ovyia, the 11th in the latter, 
must have been the same; each of them being the same Ju- 
lian term, February 16. 

To account therefore for the coincidence of the dates of 
these two ceremonies in their respective calendars from the 
first, nothing is necessary except to suppose that, when the 
Beeotians adopted the same kind of correction as the Attie 
in general, they adopted this ceremony also in particular ; 
and therefore fixed it to the same day in their calendar to 
which it had been previously attached in the Attic: in which 
case it could not fail to be a standing memorial of the origi- 
nal difference of epochs between them. Or what is equally 
probable @ priori, and would be more consistent with the 
account of the institution, as given by Plutarch ; without 
taking this ceremony from the Attic calendar, they attached 
it to its proper date in their own, for reasons common to 
both calendars alike. 

The reason assigned by Plutarch for fixmg the ceremony 
of the ’Aya@0s Aaiywv in the Beeotian calendar to the 6th of 
the month, and that of the [I.dovyéa in the Attic to the 11th, 
when it comes to be inquired into, is such, that if there was 
this difference of epochs between the two calendars origin- 
ally, a ceremony like this, the same in other respects, would 
be determined to the 11th in the one and the 6th in the 
other. [Ivoryfa, with the ellipsis of jjpépa, literally denoted 
the day of the opening of the [1/@o., the jars or casks; the 
day of the broaching of the wine of the last year’s make. We 


Or 
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have seen that there was a stated time for bringing it home, 
which gave the name of Lenzon to the month in which it 
was done, in the calendar of Ascra at least™; and Pliny too, 
on the authority of Hyginus, speaks of this time as coin- 
ciding with the middle of winter "—seven days at least from 
the solstice. The first opening of the wine, thus brought 
home and jarred and laid up at or about the solstice, was 
this ceremony of the [vovyéa in the Attic, the ’Aya0os Aaipav 
in the Beeotian calendar; and the observable circumstance 
in Plutarch’s specification of the date of each is this of Mera 
Zepvpov: a designation which every one, familiar with the 
language of the Parapegmata of antiquity, will recognise to 
have been meant of that particular term in the natural year, 
called by the Greeks the Zepvpov zvoi, and by the Latins the 
Flatus Favonii, and generally assigned as the first of the 
divisions of the year in the order of the seasons ; the ‘Apy7 
gapos or Veris initium, from its earliest possible date *. 


* As we have had frequent occasion to refer to this natural phenomenon, 
we propose at this period of our work, not only for the sake of the argu- 
ment in the text, but also for the illustration of former, and possibly of 
future, allusions to this subject, to collect the testimonies to it which have 
fallen in our way. The object of these citations will be to shew the recog- 
nition of this phenomenon, from the earliest times, both as a matter of fact, 
and as one of the divisions of the natural year; the earliest in the order of 
succession, the first natural token of returning spring, and the middle 
point, or nearly so, between the winter solstice and the vernal equinox. 
These testimonies are too numerous to allow of our making any observa- 
tions upon them, nor indeed is there any occasion to do so, as they suffi- 
ciently explain themselves. We shall be content with stating them, and, 
as far as may be, in the order of time; beginning with the oldest, next to 
those which might be produced from Homer or Hesiod. 

We may however premise that, according to the usual practice of the 
gramimarians of antiquity in finding out an etymon for every word, 
whether requiring one, or capable of one, or not, the Greek grammarians 
derive the name of Zephyrus, azo rod 7o ¢yv hépew; the Latin that of 
Favonius, sometimes from Faba, the Latin for a bean, sometimes from 
Faveo, sometimes from Foveo: and though none of these etymologies in 
our opinion is entitled to any consideration, they all shew the estimation 
in which the west wind was held, and what effects on the natural world 
were supposed to follow upon its beginning to blow: Zegupos, 6 ra mpos To 


m Vol. i. 255, 256 n. n H. N. xviii. 63. 
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chy hepwv’ €apos yap tpxerat mveiv'—Zédupos: 6 7d Giv Hiv épov’ xara 
yap thv Tov €apos Spar 2, 


Zepupin mveiovea Ta pev Gre adda be réaoet 3— 


baBa “Popaios ro Eervos eSdKer Kadeiv, ard Tod Zeshipov, ov Karapxopevou 
Tveiv mpa@tos TéepuKev ovTos BAactavew KapTos. PaBavos dé kat avrovs 6 
Cépupos Kadeira. dOev kai Cebupitns 6 Madprtios, @omep... cEpevTiAtos 6 
’Oxr@Bptos, amd Tov omdpov'A—Zephyrus Greeco nomine appellatus ; eo quod 
flores et germina ejus flatu vivificentur. hic Latine Favonius dicitur, propter 
quod foveat que nascuntur: unde est illud, 


Et Zephyvo putris se gleba resolvit. 
Austro autem flores solvuntur, Zephyro fiunt °. 


1. "Ev Odow mpwi tod POworwpov yemaves...7dn Sé ped Hdiov tporas 
Xelpepwwas, Kal Hvika Zépupos mveeiv dpxerat, OTLTOoxetw@ves weyador °— Emt- 
X4ppo@, wept UAniados Siow épod ddvvn... avxpot modAol peta Cepvpor 
eyevovto péexpis tonuepias POworwpwis’—TH KXeopeveos (yuvarkl) rept Cepv- 
pov trvoas KT. X8— Mera Cépupov adypol eyévovto pexpts (muepas) ionpepias 
perorapiw7s I— Emp S€ Spy emavayn tov Cepupov (44 days after the winter 
solstice)... det kal 77 Suaity peta THs Spyns emecOa npepas mevrekaideka, Ore 
7) Apkrovpou emttodn, Kat xedSav 7Sn heperae (cor. aiverar) !9. 

ii. There are many allusions to this natural phenomenon in Euripides!', 
which we reserve for the present. ili. Zepipia Sé xadeirar ra tanvewia 
(@a windeggs) id twer, bt iro TH eapwiy @pav paivovtar Sexduevar Ta 
mvevpara ai dpvebes 12—(De Scopibus) Kai otro: per elow apevor, €xeivor 
dé Pbeyyovra. wept dé yevéecews aitay Aris eotiv, ovOev @mrat, TAHY Ort 
tois Ceupios Gaivovta. todto Sé€ avepdv 3—Ara ri dd T1devados pepe 

LA c \ \ 4 , , 2 ~ Web 8 AY Ll 
Cepupov oi Tas paxpds vooous KadpvovTes padtoTta avaipovvTat H O€ Spa 
avtn aude Tair exer’ Woypd Te yap éott, Kal dkpadratos 6 xELua@v" TO hot- 

‘ A cd > , 15 a , c , > A \ ‘ EA , > 
mov yap €ap eotiv!® — Ava ri 6 Cespupos evdiervds ... 51d Kal evkpards EoTt, 

‘ ~ » / 16 ‘ ‘ ‘A A ‘\ ~ a ~ is , 
kat mvet €apos padtota !®—Wuypos be dia TO pera XEyLova apTe Tov 7Atov 
Kparovvtos wveiv 17—AXN’ 6 pev Adpos (rikret) Tod Oepous, 7 S atOvia apxo- 
pevou Tov Hoos, evOds ex Tporrar 18, 

ui. Theophrastus, speaking of the BAaornovs of trees in their natural or 
undomesticated state ; “Amavtwv d€ kata tiv npwny par (yivera)*... 7a de 

‘A \ , \ A ‘ > A , ‘ 4 v. ‘ / 
kal mpd Cepvpou kal peta mvods evOds Ce:bipov. Kai mpd Cechupov pev Kpavera 


1 Schol. ad Iliad 1. 5. ef.ad B 147 &c. 10 Opp. i. 711. 15 sqq. AtaitntiKds 
2 Anecdota Greeca Oxon. ii. 442,26. — tplros. 
3 Od) H. 110- 11 Cf. Phoenisse, 202-214: 283- 
4 Lydus, De Mens. iv. 93. 109. 5. 285: Schol. ad 288. 211, 212. Iphi- 
5 Isidore, Origg. xiii. 11.119. G. ef.  genia in Tauris, 419, 420. 
Pliny, H. N. xvi. 39: Hic est genita- 12 Aristotle, Histor. Anim. vi. 2. 
lis spiritus mundi, a fovendo dictus, ut 154. 15. 
quidam existimavere. 13 Tbid. ix. 28. 273. 4. 
6 Hippocrates, Opp. iii. 387. 8.?Em- 14 861. 20a. Problem. Medica, 17. 
Bnulwy a’. 15 Ibid. 23. 
7 Thid. 580 2. ’Emdnulwv e’. 16 Ibid. 943. 21 b. xxvi. 31. 
8 Thid. 695. 10. "Emdnulwr ¢’. 17 Ibid. 946. 22 a. xxvi. §2. 


9 Thid. 697. 4. 18 Histor. Anim. v. 9. Pag. 120. 11. 


Pte 


a! see 
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Kk, 7. A. pera Cepupoy Se Sapyn ... mpd ionpepias de puxpdv didrvpa... ra de 
a\X\a Tepteotapevou Tov €apos, oloy epiveds K,T.rA.19—OF the time of 
. . ? Nou a \ \ Cee ~ > a 
pruning the vine: “Qpay dé ris rouns oxeddv Thy ad’tyy macw arobdiWdaow, 
um avtiy thy Brdotnow...THv yap Tomiy TavTny (THY Np) od Kaprrod 

, > A A , \ ‘ A Ae 4 > , 
xapiy adda Braatod yiverOa, Thy dé peror@piny Kaprov’ Sidmep ekeivny Trotn- 

4 >A \ , a e , \ > , ‘ \ 
téov evOds pera Thevddos Stow"? rére yap eivar ovvertyKdTa Te padioTa, Kat 
HkioTa Tepyopeva Sakpuppoeiv Kal pryvucba’ peO Hriov S€ rpomas Kal peta 
Cebipov mvoas auddrepa mdayew Taira Tepvopeva, Kal TO TE uTOY Trovely, 
kat Tov Baorov e& akpov PverOa tpos TH Town 2°—KaOdXdov yap, os eimreww, 
Ta Wuxpa (mvevpara) Tov Oeppaev (BeAtia), cay pr apTiBdaorTn 7) Kal ev avOn- 
oe Nap Bdavy...Pertia d€ Kal ra Cebipra Kai ai tporai?1—'O de Cedupos 
Aewdraros TOY avepor, kal mvet SeiAns, kal eri THY yqv, Kal Wuyxpos, TOY eviav- 
aiov ev dvoty pdvoy Spats, €apw7 Kal petor@pov’ tvei S eviaxod Kal yetpepios 
... €vsaxov de perpios kal padakds ... kal T@v Kapa Tovs pev ExTpEeder Tors 
& droddver cai ScaOeiper redeias ... 6 Se Cehupos uxpods pev Sia ro mveiv 
x ch , > AY dl A , > r. ‘ + \ A 
ap éorépas amd Gadartns Kai wediav avarentapevay, Kal ert pera TOV XEL- 
f@va TOU Hpos, apte Tod NALov KpaTodrTos, Kai peTOTMpoU TAAL, OT OvKETE 
Kparet 6 HALos.. . xeyseptos Se Kal ducars, dia Te Ta mpdTepoy eipnucva, pera 
TOY XElm@va TEL, Wuxpov ert TOU dépos dvros K, T.r. 22—At a stated time 
of the year there was a violent wind from the West, which the Greeks 
called Olympius, or Olympias: ’Odvpziov tvoai. Ohvprios avepds eotw 6 
amd Tov Odiprouv tréwv, Cépupos 28—Kai trav evavriov Cepupav, apyertis 

‘ c > A ~ 6 Lon! év a col > ’ € aie) / 24 
BEV 6 amo THS Oepiyns SvTEws, Ov Tives KaNovoW 'Odvpmiay, ot dé “larvya 
—Zepupos ... kara dé tiv Meyaptxny Skippy, ax Tov Vkippovidev retpav 
... ev b€ EvBoia kai AéoBe@ Odvprias, To Sé dvopa amo Tod Tlepikod ’OAVp- 
zov6, This wind is described by Theophrastus: "Apyéorny dé of pév 
(ovdv) OAvpriay ot Sé Zkipova kadovow 27—Iivei b€ ra wvevpata Ta dToxai- 

\ \ v Ch as , , aes re case? ©? , c 

ovta Tept Tos KaTa THY “ENAdda Témovs amd Svapav' Gotep 6 Odvprias, 6 
moray GANOOi Te Kai ev Xadkide TOv Kaovpevoy KavOpdv. ev CeTTadia yap 
apporépabey mvéovtes eumnyviovew. 7 © apa THs Tvons padtoTa Tas Tepl 
TpoTras, UO Tas TEgoapaKovra 28—Oiov ev Xadkid:i rHs EvBolas 6 Odvpmias, 
dtav Tvevon WiKpOV Tpd TpoTaY 7 ETA TpoTTaS XELmepiVas, Wuxpds 29—Ey Se 
7@ Udvr@ rept Lavrixaraoyr, ai pev exrdrn€ecs (blights) yivovrat diyas, ore pev 
Cray 4 aA 2 > \ ¢ ie choy , r\ ‘ , 
UmO Wuyous eav xXELEpLov 7 TO eros, OTe O€ UTS Taywr, cay TONY xXpdvoY S.a- 
pevact ye. apddrepa dS€ padiota yiverar peta Tpomds, peTa TeTTapdKovTa 
nuepas*®: because forty days after the solstice the sap should begin to 
ascend again, and vegetation be renewed. 


19 Histor. Pl. ii. 4, 1, 2. cf. v. 1, 2. 27 De Ventis, ad fin. 

20 De Causis Pl. iii. 13, 1. 28 De Causis Pl. v. 12, 4. 

21 De Causis, ii. 3, 1. 29 Histor. Plant. iv. 14, 11. 

22 V. De Ventis, § 38—42. Pag. 30 Ibid. iv. 14, 13. ef. Pliny, H. N. 
Hf ey THIS Xvil. 37- § 8. p. 714: Vel flatus alicu- 

23 Hesychius. jus regionis proprius, ut est in Apulia 

24 Aristot. i. 394. 25. De Mundo  Atabulus (cf. Horace, Satirarum i. v. 
ad Alexandrum, 4. 77-) in Huboea Olympias. hic enim si 

25 Cf. vol. i. page 110. note. flavit circa brumam frigore exurit arefa- 

26 Aristot. il. 973. 12 b. ’Avéuwy  ciens, ut nullis postea solibus recreari 


Géoes. cf. Meteor. ii. 6. Pag. 56, 26. possint. 
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iv. Ti xadduov €or (i) Badigew 
Omou etwaves KoNaoL, 


if A € / 
Omrov AewrHy nOvTatHy 


avarrvei Zebupos avpny ; ?! 


Mupiov dvdpaat Oavpa voeiv rapa, Tas avddevtoy 


xedua Ov eiapwar edpapopev Cebipar *?. 


"In, in, Kapveie moAvaddute, acto dé Bapot 


ry] \ , > ” ‘ ‘ = 
avea pev cbopeovow ev evapt, TOoga TEP Hpat 


Ty? \ 12 ~ 7 , 27 
TOUKIN ayivevor Zebupov mvelovtos eepany, 


xelware Se kpdxoy 7dvv 8... 


Kai re omAnv oddot0 Kakov Bapos Hpkece Ppvvns, 


Aipvains Ppodyns Torunxéos, 7 7 Emi PuKec 


TpOrtov amayyéANovaea Boa Oupappevoy etap 4, 


Tav & &s mov avepav iaxyn méd€ AaBpor aevtor, 


yw > 4 icf id A Me L 
elapos apxopmevov, Ore Sevdpea paxpa kai UAH 


pirdra pve *. 


“H6n yap Zepvpo.o mpodyyedos eyyvos Spy 
oxiCopevav Kkadvkov Spocepors eueOvacev anras® 


kat Avyupy pepdmerot guvertios elape Knpus 
bpOp.ov Urvov apepoe, Addos Tpvfovoa xeAdov 


> Amer \ Seve ee oe ey 2 , 
aptipayns* kal yupvov am’ evddpo.o KaduTTpNs 


elapvais eyéAaaae NeAoupEevov avOos e€poas *. 


Kai aAd@s, To €ap, rept Zepipov mods *7. 


v. Jam ver egelidos refert tepores, 


Jam ceeli furor equinoctialis 


Jucundis Zephyri silescit auris. 
Linquantur Phrygii Catulle campi, 
Nicaeeeque ager uber estuose. 

Ad claras Asize volemus urbes **. 


Quales Eurotez progignunt flumina myrtos, 
Aurave distinctos educit verna colores 9. 


31 Anacreon, Reliquiz, F (iii.) Eis 7d 
éap. Pag. 334. 

32 Strabo, xiv. 6. 244 a. Epigram of 
Hedylus, on some stags which had 
swum across the sea from Corycus, in 
Cilicia, to Kovpias, in Cyprus. 

%3 Callimachus, Hymn. Apollinis, 80. 

34 Nicander, Alexipharmaca, 575. 


35 Q. Smyrnzeus, x. 66. 

36 Nonnus, iii. 10: cf. li, 132: Xi. 
495-500: xxxviii. 268: xlvii. 31. 

37 Pollux, Onomasticon, i. vii. 4. 
§ 61. 

38 Catullus, xlvi. r. 

39 Ixiv. 89. De Nuptiis Pelei et 
Thetidis, 


a 
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Nam quotcumque ferunt campi, quos Thessala magnis 
Montibus ora creat, quos propter fluminis undas 

Aura parit flores tepidi feeunda Favoni, 

Hos indistinctis plexos tulit ipse corollis, 

Queis permulsa domus jucundo risit odore 4°. 


Te Dea te fugiunt ventei, te nubila celi 
Adventumque tuum: tibi suaveis deedala tellus 
Submittit flores; tibi rident zquora ponti, 
Placatumque nitet diffuso lumine ccelum. 

Nam simul ac species patefacta est verna diei, 
Et reserata viget genitabilis aura Favoni—&c.#! 


it Ver et Venus, et Veris preenuncius ante 
Pennatus graditur Zephyrus, vestigia propter 
Flora quibus mater prespargens ante vial 
Cuncta coloribus egregiis et odoribus obplet 42. 


Prima caloris enim pars et postrema rigoris 
Tempus id est vernum 4°. 


Nam fretus ipse anni permiscet frigus et estum 44. 


Vere novo gelidus canis quum montibus humor 
Liquitur, et Zephyro putris se gleba resolvit, 
Depresso incipiat jam tum mihi taurus aratro 
Ingemere, et sulco attritus splendescere vomer 4°. 


Ergo vere novo, observes Servius, et anni initio accipiamus, 
et prima parte veris *°. 


Optima vinetis satio quum vere rubenti 

Candida venit avis longis invisa colubris 4 : 

Prima vel autumni sub frigora, quum rapidus so! 
Nondum hiemem contingit equis, jam preterit estas 4°. 


Parturit almus ager, Zephyrique tepentibus auris 
Laxant arva sinus: superat tener omnibus humor: 
Inque noyos soles audent se germina tuto 





Credere 49— 

40 Ibid. 281. 47 Cf. Isidore, Origg. xii. 7. 109 G. 

41 Lucretius, i. 6. Ciconiz :...hze veris nunciz, societa- 

42 Ibid. v. 736: cf. iv.176: vi.715. tis comites, serpentium hostes, maria 
750. transvolant, in Asiam collecto agmine 

43 vi. 367. pergunt, 

44 vi. 363. 43 Georg. li. 319. 

45 Georg. i. 43. 49 ii. 330. 

46 Cf. ad v. 64. 
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At vero, Zephyris cum leta vocantibus estas, 
In saltus utrumque gregem atque in pascua mittes °?, 


Servius: Dicit autem ver, quo flare Zephyrus incipit— 


Primus vere rosam atque autumno carpere poma : 

Et quum tristis hiems etiamnum frigore saxa 
Rumperet, et glacie cursus frenaret aquarum, 

Ile comam mollis jam tum tondebat acanthi, 
statem increpitans seram Zephyrosque morantis °!. 


Hoc geritur Zephyris primum inpellentibus undas, 
Ante novis rubeant quam prata coloribus, ante 
Garrula quam tignis nidum suspendat hirundo ®2. 


Solvitur acris hiems grata vice veris et Favoni, 
Trahuntque siccas machine carinas : 

Ac neque jam stabulis gaudet pecus, aut arator igni, 
Nee prata canis albicant pruinis °8. 


Nunc decet aut viridi nitidum caput inpedire myrto, 
Aut flore terree quem ferunt solute : 

Nunc et in umbrosis Fauno decet inmolare lucis, 
Seu poscat agna sive malit heedo 54. 


Diffugere nives: redeunt jam gramina campis 
Arboribusque come °°. 


Frigora mitescunt Zephyris: ver proterit estas 
Interitura simul 

Pomifer autumnus fruges effuderit: et mox 
Bruma recurrit iners °6. 


Quod si bruma nives Albanis inlinet agris, 

Ad mare descendet vates tuus, et sibi parcet, 
Contractusque leget: te dulcis amice reviset 
Cum Zephyris, si concedes, et hirundine prima *’. 


The Scholiast on Horace observes: Favonium ventum, qui 
Zephyrus Greece nominatur, veris tempore flare Virgilius 
testis est, qui sic ait in Georgicis, Vere novo &c.°’—Favonii 
namque primo vere leniter flare incipiunt, terramque sol- 


50 Georg. iii. 322. 51 iv. 134. 55 iv. vil. I. 
o2 iv. 305. 56 bid. ver. 9. 
43 Horace, Odea: 19201. 57 Kpistole, i. Vil. IO. 


54 [bid. ver. 9. cf. iii. vii. 1-5. 58 Ad Od. i. iv. 1. 
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vere °°—EKo enim ipso tempore et hiems clauditur et veris 
amoenitas aperitur quo Zephyri flare incipiunt ©. 


Ver erat «ternum, placidique tepentibus auris 
Mulcebant Zephyri natos sine semine flores ©). 








Utve sub adventum spirantis lene Favoni 
Sole remollescit, quze frigore constitit unda ©. 





Jam puer Ideeus media tenus eminet alvo, 
Et liquidas misto nectare fundit aquas. 

En etiam si quis Borean horrere solebat 
Gaudeat ; a Zephyris mollior aura venit 6. 


Quintus ab zquoreis nitidum jubar extulit undis 
Lucifer, et primi tempora veris eunt. 

Ne fallare tamen! restant tibi frigora, restant ! 
Magnaque discedens signa relinguit hiems ®. 


Ecce velut torrens undis pluvialibus auctus, 
Aut nive que Zephyro victa tepente fluit— 
Per sata perque vias fertur ®. 


Liquitur, ut quondam Zephyris et solibus ictze 
Solvuntur tenere vere tepente nives %, 


Frigora jam Zephyri minuunt; annoque peracto 
Longior antiquis visa Mzotis hyems: 

Impositamque sibi qui non bene pertulit Hellen 
‘Tempora nocturnis equa diurna facit 67. 

Jam violam puerique legunt hilaresque puelle, 
Rustica quam nullo terra serente gerit : 

Prataque pubescunt variorum flore colorum, 
Indocilique loquax gutture vernat avis. 

Utque male crimen matris deponat hirundo 
Sub trabibus cunas parvaque tecta facit %, 


Hac hac alii qua nemus alta 
Texitur alno: qua prata jacent, 
Que rorifera mulcens aura 
Zephyrus vernas evocat herbas ®. 


_ 


59 Ad iil. vii. 1. Jan. 10. 
60 Ad iv. xii. 1. 65 ii, 219. cf. ili, 235. of March 1. 
61 Ovid. Metam. i. 107. cf. 237-242. 
62 Ibid. ix. 660. 66 Consolatio ad Liviam, rol. 
63 Fasti, ii. 145. of the Nones of 67 Cf. however, line 27, 28. 
Feb. cf. 121. 149. 68 Tristia, ili. 12. I. 


64 Ibid. 149. of Feb. 9. cf. i. 459. 69 Seneca Tragoedus, Hippolytus, 9. 
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Usque novos dive melioris ad ignes 
Urbe sedent leti Minyz, viduisque vacantes 
Indulgent thalamis, nimbosque educere luxu, 
Nec jam velle vias: Zephyrosque audire vocantes 
Dissimulant 79. 


Tertius horrentem Zephyris laxaverat annum 
Pheebus, et angustum cogebat limite verno 
Longius ire diem 7!. 





Jam trux ad Arctos Parrhasias hyems 
Concessit altis obruta solibus : 
Jam pontus ac tellus renident, 
Jam Zephyris Aquilo refractus. 
Nunc cuncta, vernans frondibus annuis, 
Crinitur arbos: nunc volucrum novi 
Questus, inexpertumque carmen 
Quod tacita statuere bruma. 
Non parca tellus pervigil et focus 
Culmenque multo lumine sordidum 
Solantur, exemptusque testa 
Qua modo ferbuerat Lyzus ’?. 
Non &c. 


Hic adeo cum ver placidum, flatusque tepescit, 
Concubitus servans tacitos grex prostat equarum 7%, 





Nullus erat pater: ad Zephyri nova flamina campis 
Vettonum eductum genitumque effuderat Harpe 7+. 


Jam terra glaciale caput fecundaque nimbis 
Tempora, et austrifero nebulosam vertice frontem 
Inmitis condebat hiems, blandisque salubre 

Ver Zephyris tepido mulcebat rura sereno 7°. 


O bene signatum fraterno nomine tempus ! 

O consanguineis felix auctoribus anne! 

Incipe quadrifidum Pheebi torquere laborem. 
Prima tibi procedat hiems, non frigore torpens, 
Non canas vestita nives, non aspera ventis, 

Sed tepido calefacta noto: ver inde serenum 
Protinus, et liquidi clementior aura Favoni 
Pratis te croceis pingat 76, 


70 Valerius Flacc. Argon. ii. 369. 74 Ibid. xvi. 365. cf. xvi. 428: also 
cf. ii. 35.7 sqq. 405, 406: iii. 364. From Virgil, Georg. ili. 272 sqq. 
the Vergiliarum Occasus to the Flatus 75 xii. 1. of the spring of B.C, 215, 
Favonii. 71 Statius, Thebais, iv. 1. after the winter passed at Capua. 

72 Sylvee, iv. v. 5. 76 Claudian, i. In Probi et Olybrii 


7% Silius Italicus, iii. 379. Cons. A. D. 395. v. 266. 
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Mitior alternum Zephyri jam bruma teporem 
Senserat, et primi laxabant germina flores 77. 


Viderat herboso sacrum de vertice vulgus 

Henna parens florum, curvaque in valle sedentem 
Compellat Zephyrum : Pater o gratissime veris 
Qui mea lascivo regnas per prata meatu 

Semper, et adsiduis inroras flatibus annum 78. 


“Hyeis 5€ oor rodaypa 
Tporais €apos ev @pars 
~ ld 

pvoTal TeOUpEY OlKTOUS, 
OTe mas yAonTdKoLot 
moiats TéOnre Neyor, 
Zedupou dé devSpea trvoais 
amahois Koua ternAous* 
c ‘ LA > ” 
a d€ dvoyapos Kar otkous 
pepdtrwv Opoet xeALdor, 

\ 7 ad 
kal vuxtepos Ka@ UAav 

‘ aw , iz 
tov Ituy orever Saxpvors 


*AtOis yoos andav 79. 


vi. Cum autem ver esse cceperat, cujus initium iste non a Favonio 
neque ab alio astro notabat ; sed cum rosam viderat tune incipere ver arbi- 
trabatur—dabat se labori atque itineribus 8’—Te ad cenas itare desisse 
moleste fero... Spurinna quidem, cum ei rem demonstrassem et vitam 
tuam superiorem exposuissem, magnum periculum summe reipublice 
demonstrabat, nisi ad superiorem consuetudinem tum cum Fayonius fla- 
ret revertisses : hoc tempore ferri posse, si forte tu frigus ferre non 
posses 81, 

vil. Prata primo vere stercorato .. que irrigua non erunt ubi Favonius 
flare cceperit 8 Materies caedenda est a primo autumno ad id tempus 
quod erit antequam flare incipiat Favonius. vere enim omnes arbores 
fiunt preegnantes, et omnes sue proprietatis virtutem efferunt in frondes 
anniversariosque fructus...eadem ratione autumnali tempore, maturitate 
fructuum flaccescente fronde, ex terra recipientes radices arborum in se 
succum, recuperantur et restituuntur in antiquam soliditatem. at vero 
aéris hyberni vis comprimit et consolidat eas per id (ut supra scriptum 
est) tempus. ergo si ea ratione et eo tempore quod supra scriptum est cex- 
ditur materies, erit tempestiva 88—Ab Aquario cum ingressus est in Pisces 
(sol) Favonio flante 84—which dates the Flatus Favonii between Jan. 22 
and Feb, 22, in the celestial Hydron—Czduntur autem trabes utiliter post 
Tn Verr. ii. v. 


77 xx. In Eutropium, ii. 95. 80 Cicero, Oratio x. 


78 xxxv. De Raptu Proserpine, ii. 
71. cf. 88-93: 288, 289. 

79 Lucian, iii. 647. Tragopoda- 
Pitas 425 (Ch. OZ-O5). Lie WSs 135, 
136. 


10, 27. 
81 Ad Familiares, ix. 24. Peto. 
82 Cato, De Re Rustica, 1, 
83 Vitruvius, ii. 9. 70. 
Sax) Lars 
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solstitium estivum, id est per menses Jujium, Augustum, et per autu- 
mnale zquinoctium, usque ad Kalendas Januarias. his namque mensibus 
arescente humore sicciora et ideo fortiora sunt ligna ®, 

viii. Novi autem veris principium non sic observare rusticus debet 
quemadmodum astrologus, ut exspectet certum diem illum qui veris ini- 
tium facere dicitur ; sed aliquid etiam sumat de parte hiemis.. . possit igitur 
ab idibus Januariis (ut principem mensem Romani anni observet) auspi- 
cari culturarum officia®*—Mox ubi bruma confecta est, intermissis qua- 
draginta diebus, circa hirundinis adventum, cum jam Favonius exoritur, 
post idus Februarias, &c §’—Itaque ab idibus Januariis quod habetur tem- 
pus inter brumam et adventum Favonii§’—In his calendar he has a date 
of the Flatus Favonii as early as vi. Id. Jan. January 8 Roman =January 
9 of the time 8%: the middle of winter according to him was Jan. 27 
Roman: he has another date of the Flatus, Feb. 3 Roman, and another 
(which was the proper one) Feb. 7 Roman= Feb. 8 Julian 8: yet he dates 
it also on the Ides, Feb. 13 %: and the forty days from that time to the 
vernal equinox 91— 


Post ubi Ripheee torpentia frigora brume 
Candidus aprica Zephyrus regelaverit aura, 
Sidereoque polo cedet Lyra*, mersa profundo, 
Veris et adventum nidis cantarit hirundo 
Rudere tum pingui, &c 9. 

ix. Ot Tolvvy mrEioTOL, Kal mpd ye TavT@v Bdpoy 6 “Peopatos, adpxny Eapos 
clmev OTav ws emi TO TAEiaTOY Zéepupos apynta Tre, Sep eotl TH mpd ErTa 
eiddv Pevpovapioy  K,r.d. Feb. 7 Roman. From Varro’s own work %, 
it appears, he made just 45 days from the winter solstice to the Flatus Fa- 
vonii, and 44 (so his text is to be corrected %) from thence to the vernal 
equinox—Ab Favonio usque ad Arcturi exortum, &c %—Twes ovpBovdet- 
ovo €apos apxopevov, Cebipou pevtoe mveovTos, Ta KANaTa AapBavew... 
tues O€ ovK EvOdS Ev apxH TOD Eapos *7— Apiary Se Spa eis tiv To’T@Y bxElay 
(dav) ard Cepipou mvons ews eapwis ionuepias 98—Suillo pecori a Fayonio 
ad zquinoctium vernum 9%, 

x. Ver ergo aperit navigantibus maria; cujus in principio Favonii hi- 
bernum molliunt ccelum, sole Aquarii xxv obtinente partem. is dies sextus 
est ante Februarias idus !00—Favonium quidam a. d. viii. Kalendas Martii 


* Feb. 2 Roman. cf. the Fasti of Ovid, ii. 73. Jan. 30 Roman, according 
to Columella. See our Orig. Kal. Ital. iv. 156. 


85 Vegetius, v. 6: 94 De Re Rustica, i. 28. 

86 Columella, De Re Rustica, xi. il. 99 Cf. our Origines Kal. Italicz, iv. 
§ 2. 252 sqq. 

87 Ibid. iii. § 5. 96 De Re Rustica, i. 35. 

88 xi. ii. 6. 97 Geoponica, v. 6. Cassiani. 

89 See our Origines Kal. Italicz, iv. 98 Tbid. xix. 6. p. 469. Florentini. 
155 sqq. 99 Varro, De Re Rust. ii. 1. § 18. 

90 viii. xi. § 7. cf. iv. § 7. Columella, Mense Februario, 

91 De Re Rust. iii. xiv. § 1. Vil. 9g. § 3, 4. 

92 De Cultu Hortorum, 77. Lib. x. 100 Pliny, H. N. ii. 47. cf. xviii. 65, 

93 Geoponica, i. cap. i. Florentini. 2. 208: xv.‘ 4. 


cf. x. 75. ad fin. xiv. 7. 380, 381. 
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It appears too that among the other characters of this na- 
tural phenomenon, one was its supposed distance both from 
the winter solstice and from the vernal equinox, viz. about 
half way between the two; forty-five days after the one and 
forty-five days before the other. On this principle, the mean 
vernal equinox, both B.C. 592 and B. C. 567, falling on 
March 29, and the mean winter solstice on December 28, the 
date of the Zedvpov avon at either of those times would have 
required to be assumed, Feb. 12: and consequently if the 
recurrence of this wind, at its stated time, was supposed to 
try the soundness of the new wine more than any thing else, 
neither the [I.@ovyia in the Attic calendar nor the “Aya@os 
Aaivor in the Beotian, (that is, the ceremony of first broach- 
ing the wine of the last year’s production,) would be fixed to 
an earlier date than Feb. 12. 

Accordingly, if we may assume that in the Attic calendar 
this ceremony was appointed for the eleventh of the second 
month, and in the Beeotian for the sixth of the corresponding 
one, then, each of them being reduced to its proper epoch, 
(Jan. 8 in the former, Jan. 13 in the latter,) it is observable 
that both the eleventh of the second month in the Attic, and 
the sixth of the second in the Beeotian, would fall on Feb. 16, 
four days at least later than the date of the Flatus Favonii, 
assumed to have been Feb. 12; which even then might be 
supposed to have blown long enough to put the firmness and 
texture of the new wine to the test. Nor, at any period of 
the cycle of either calendar, could the date of this ceremony 
have fallen out much differently from the stated time of the 
setting in of these winds, after the winter solstice, and before 


(Feb. 22 Roman) Chelidonian vocant ab hirundinis visu !0!—Flare inci- 
piente vento Favonio circiter fere sextum idus Februarii.... ver in- 
choans !02—Inter brumam et equinoctium die xlv flatus Favonii, vernum 
tempus 103, 

xi. Lastly, with respect to the date of this phenomenon in the Greek 
Parapegmata ; it appears from Geminus, and from Ptolemy, De Appa- 
rentiis, that Kudoxus dated it as early as Feb. 5; the Alyimrior Feb 4: 
Dositheus, Feb. 6: Democritus, Feb. 7, 43 days after the winter solstice 
(Dec. 25 or 26): Euctemon and Callippus, Feb. 8: Hipparchus, Feb. 9 ; 
Metrodorus, Feb. 10. 


10¥ ji. 47. 102 xvi. 39. 
103 xviii. 59. cf. our Origines Kal. Italicee, iv. 180 note. 
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the vernal equinox. The extreme limits of the second Boeo- 
tian month were Jan. 20 and Feb. 15; and as referrible to 
the former, the earliest date of the “Ayafds Aaiyweov would 
be Jan. 25, as referrible to the latter, the latest would be 
Feb. 20. 

On this point however it is necessary to take into account 
the relation of the Beeotian months to the Attic, not simply 
as it was originally, but as it was in the time of Plutarch 
also. ‘The first month in the Boeotian calendar was called 
Bucatius; and there can be no doubt that it corresponded at 
first to Gamelion. The place of Bucatius in the natural year 
too at first, as we shall see hereafter, relatively to the winter 
solstice was such, that it always began when the sun was 
passing through Capricorn; after it had entered that sign 
and before it had quitted it: and its extreme limits in the 
Julian calendar at first being Dec. 22 and Jan. 17, it is ma- 
nifest that this must have been a just and exact description of 
its relation to the tropical year, originally—as never earlier 
than the ingress of the sun into Capricorn, nor ever later 
than its ingress into Aquarius. 

But by the time of Plutarch, so long after the date of the 
Metonic correction at Athens, the mere administration of 
that calendar according to its own rules, without any correc- 
tion meanwhile, had been gradually advancing the actual 
place of each of the Attic months in the natural or Julian 
year to such a degree that, as compared with the celestial ca- 
lendar, or with any other calendar which had not been affected 
in the same manner, but continued to preserve its original 
relations to the natural or the Julian year, the last Attic 
month in the time of Plutarch was now corresponding to 
the same month, to which the first had corresponded ori- 
ginally. Posideon for instance in the Attic calendar was 
now corresponding to Bucatius in the Boeotian, if Gamelion 
did so at first: and Gamelion was now corresponding to the 
second month in the Beeotian calendar, if it corresponded 
originally to the first. 

This second month in the Beotian calendar was called 
Hermezeus; and there can be no question that while Buca- 
tius was still answering to Gamelion, Hermzus must have 
answered to Anthesterion. The third month in the Boeotian 
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calendar was Prostaterius, and the third in the Attic was 
Elaphebolion ; and there can be no question that while Bu- 
catius in the same calendar was answering to Gamelion, and 
Hermeeus to Anthesterion, Prostaterius must have been an- 
swering to Elaphebolion, and therefore the sixth of Prosta- 
terius, the date of the "Aya@os Aaiuwwv, must have answered 
originally to the eleventh of Elaphebolion. And this fact 
being once ascertained, we shall perceive a much more deter- 
minate relation between the time and season of this ceremony 
of opening and tasting the new wine, and the final end of 
the ceremony, (the discovery how it had stood the critical 
period of the Zedvpou zvon,) if the actual date of the cere- 
mony was the sixth of the third month, than if it was the 
sixth of the second. The west winds were not considered 
liable to begin to blow before such and such a time after 
the winter solstice; but having once set in at that time 
they were considered lable to blow as late as the vernal 
equinox itself. The extreme limits of the third Boeotian 
month were February 19 and March 17; the earliest date of 
the “Ayaés Aaiywy consequently, as attached to the sixth of 
this month, could not have been earlier than Feb. 24, twelve 
days at least later than the setting in of the Flatus Favonii ; 
nor the latest later than March 22, seven days earlier than 
the vernal equinox *. 

Upon the whole, though difficulties may still be raised on 
this question in particular, of the original correspondence of 
the Boeotian date of this ceremony to the Attic; yet the fact 
will still hold good that the Boeotian date of the ceremony 
was attached to the sixth of its proper month, and the Attic 
to the eleventh: and the analogy of these two dates will be a 
presumptive argument of the analogy of epochs from the first. 
In any case, the conclusion established will still bold good; 
viz. that B. C. 567 was the epoch of the Boeotian correction, 
as B. C. 592 was of the Attic: that the former was derived 
from the Primitive equable calendar, Ara Cyc. 3440, just in 


* On this subject of the WOoryia in the Attic calendar, and the ’Aya6ds 
Aainey in the Beeotian, the reader may compare also what we had occasion 
to say in our Origines Kalendaria Italice, i. 292 sqq., in illustration of 
the Vinalia of the Roman calendar—an institution analogous in that to 
these in the other two. Cf. also the Geoponica, vii. 7 tO. 
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the same manner as the latter Aura Cyc. 3415: that the 
former was an Octaéteric correction of the Primitive solar 
year as much as the latter; and the former has the same 
right to be considered and proposed as the proper exemplar 
of the second Type of the Greek octaéteris in general, as the 
latter of the first. 


Section VI.—On the names and order of the Beotian months, 
as recoverable from the testimony of Plutarch. 

i. Bovxdrios and ‘Eppaitos — lAodrapxos otdéva not pijva 
lol lal \ lal € / Lon A if 
Anvaéva kadetcba mapa Bowwrots. taomredver d€ 1) TOV Bovkarpov 
> nN / a > c /, \ ’ / as \ ~ 4 
abrov Aéyew, bs eotw HAiov Tov Alyéxepwv biidvTos (Kal Tod Bov- 
dopa TH Bovkepy (Bovkalp) cvvddovtos, dia 70 TAEtoTaS Ev avT@ 
diapbelperOat Bdas)* 7) TOv“Eppatov, ds eart pera tov Bovdopa, Kat 
>] SN 3 , - cod eat \ X cal ’ 
els tabtov épydpevos TO TaynAou, kad’ ov Kal ta Anvata Tap 
"AOnvatots. “leves & TodToy od GAws GAAG Anvatova Kahovow ° 
—AnvaidvP* piv. ovdeva TSv pyvev Bovwrot otrw Kadovow. elkdvet 
8& 6 TAovrapxos Bovkdriov Kal yap Wuxpds ot. Evtor de Tov ‘Ep- 
patov, ds Kata (corr. peta) Tov Boukdrioy eoru" kat yap A@ynvaior 
tiv Tov Anvaiwy opti ev aite d&yovow—Katrou xeyuGvos per 

5 ¢ \ N > re \ . a / / 
joav al wept Tpomas akpat? pyvds d& Tod TedevTalov POivorTos 
OAlyar Tepihoay Hepat, Kal THY Gpxnv Eder TapadapBaveww Erépous 
edOvs torapévov Tod mpdrov pnvds I—Oavarou yap apporepor dtkas 
Epuyov éravehOdvres, Ste TOD vdpov KEeevovTOS Ev TO TpOT@ pvt 
a \ i“ ceriy A f > J x 
mapadodvat Tv Bowwtapxlav erépots, ov Bovkariov Ovopatovct 
Ky TON. 

These testimonies ascertain the name of the first month, 
Bucatius, and its seat in the natural year, as next to the 
winter solstice: the truth of which has been already illus- 
trated’. It follows that it must have answered originally to 
Gamelion ; though in the time of Plutarch it was correspond- 
ing to Posideon. They ascertain also the name of the second 
month, Hermzeus; and its relation originally to Anthesterion 
(in which the Athenians celebrated the Lenza), as well as its 
relation in the time of Plutarch to Gamelion. 

ii. TIpooraripios. The testimony of Plutarch to the name 
of this month, and the inference from it that it must have 


© Scholia in Hesiod. Opp. et Dies, 4 Plutarch, Pelopidas, xxiv 
502. ® Tbid. xxv. 
P Hesychius. Cf, vol. i. 254 s Page 286. 
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been originally the third in the calendar, and must have cor- 
responded to Elaphebolion, have been anticipated in the last 
section. 

ill. “Immodpéutos—Totro ev, Bowwtots ‘Inmodpoutouv pyvos, as 
8 ’A@nvaio. xadodow “ExatouBaidvos, totayévov méuntn dvo 
AaBeiv ovvéByn vikas emupaveotatas, ais Tovs "EAAnvas jAEevbépw- 
gay, THY Te Tept Aedktpa Kal tiv ez? Kepnoo@, tavtns mpdrepov 
éreot TAEloow 7 Exator, Gre Aattapvav kal Ocooadrors evixnoart. 

We collect from this passage not only the name of another 
month, Hippodromius, but its correspondency also to Heca- 
tombzeon ; and therefore its place in the calendar originally, 
as the seventh: and consequently, hike Hecatombzeon also, 
in the natural year, next after the summer solstice. Yet in 
the time of Plutarch, if Gamelion in the Attic calendar was 
answering to the second month in the Beeotian (Hermeeus), 
Skirrhophorion in the former must have been answering to 
the seventh (Hippodromius) in the latter. At the time how- 
ever of each of the events to which he is here referring, the 
battle of Leuctra and the battle of Keressus (one hundred 
years and upwards before Leuctra), Hippodromius might 
have truly corresponded to Hecatombzeon. 

iv. [aveyos— Avdradwy 8 6 Metayeityioy, dv Botwrol Tdve- 
pov Kadotow, “EAAnow ovx etperjs yeyovet. If Panemus 
answered to Metageitnion, it must have been originally the 
eighth month: and both these facts have been placed out 
of question by the date of the battle of Plateea. ‘The proper 
epoch of this month consequently relatively to the Attic 
calendar was the sixth of Metageitnion ; and though in the 
time of Plutarch it might be corresponding generally to 
Hecatombzeon, it was still in part answering to Metageit- 
nion: and in the times, and on the occasions, to which he 
refers in the above passage (those of Cheronea and Cranon 
and other events), there was still little difference between 
this month and Metageitnion. 

v. Aaparpios—Eote 6€ 6 piv ovros mepl TlAeidda, omdpipos, 
dv Addp Aiybrtiot, Tvaveyiéva 8 ’AOnvator, Bowrot 6€ Aapa- 
tptov kadovow’. The first of these characters ascertains the 
site of this month in the natural year, the HAcdader dvors, 


t Plutarch, Camillus, xix. Y De Iside et Osiride, lxix. 
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seed-time for the climate of Greece; and this, both at the 
date of the Beotian correction, and in the time of Plutarch, 
may be assumed as that of the Julian November. The 
Egyptian Athyr also (the Alexandrine month so called), to 
which he compares it here, is to be understood of November. 
It follows that this month im the Beotian calendar must 
have answered originally to Memacterion in the Attic, and 
each must have been the eleventh in its proper calendar. 
And though in Plutarch’s time it was answering to Pyane- 
psion, that was because of the reason explained supra*; that 
Pyanepsion had now got into the same place in the natural 
year as had been originally occupied by Meemacterion. The 
name of the month confirms this conclusion, respecting its 
relation to the natural year ; if at least it was so called after 
Aapwatnp or Anpuytnp—the first author of the gift of bread- 
corn, according to the belief of the Greeks, and the first who 
taught mankind both to sow and to reap. 

vi. “AXaAKopévios—Kai totro péxpe viv dpGor todTov Tov Tp0- 
nov. Tod Mampaxtnpi@vos pnvos, 6s éott Tapa Bowwrtois ’ANaAxko- 
wevlos, TH extn eT S€ka TeuTOver TopmAVY K,T. A. Plutarch is 
speaking of the honours still paid to the memory of those 
who fell in the battle of Platea. The Attic date of this 
ceremony, Memacterion 16, there is no reason to suppose 
might not still have been the same as ever; but it by no 
means follows, because the sixteenth of Mzemacterion in 
Plutarch’s time was hable to fall in the Beeotian Alalcome- 
nius, that it had always been so. All that we can infer from 
this statement is that in his time Alaleomenius was more or 
less the same with Mezmacterion; the truth of which will 
appear at once, when it is known that Mamacterion in the 
Metonic calendar in his time was capable of falling on 
Nov. 23 or 24, and Alaleomenius in the Beeotian on Nov. 24 
or 25; so that in some years of the cycle of each they were 
liable to coincide throughout. . 

It will follow however from this state of the case, with 
respect to Alalcomenius, and from that which has just been 
considered with respect to Damatrius, that Alalcomenius 
must have been the month next to Damatrius; and that as 
Damatrius was the eleventh so Alaleomenius must have been 


x Page 126, 127. y Plutarch, Aristides, xxi. 
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the twelfth: and as Damatrius answered originally to Me- 
macterion, so must Alalcomenius have done to Posideon. 
Alalecomenius consequently having been originally the twelfth 
month, we may presume that, in the intercalary years of the 
cycle, the thirteenth or intercalary, month was a second 
Alalcomenius ; just as in the Attic calendar it was a second 
Posideon. And if the numerical order of this month, even 
in consequence of any subsequent correction among the 
Beeotians, was never changed, Alalcomenius would continue 
to be the last month even in the Metonic calendar of the 
Beeotians, and the second Alalcomenius to be the proper 
intercalary month in that form of the calendar also. On 
this principle the assertion respecting the correspondence of 
this month in the Beeotian calendar to Mzemacterion in the 
Attic would be only the more capable of holding good ; for 
there would be few years of the proper cycle of each in 
which either the first or the second Alalcomenius and the 
Attic Mzemacterion would not more or less coincide. 

The above are all the names of the months in the Beeotian 
calendar which occur in Plutarch; and they still leave five 
to complete the list. We are able however, to a certain ex- 
tent, to supply this omission, by means of the testimony of 
inscriptions—to which, for the sake of completing this part 
of our subject, we will proceed. 


Section VII.— On the names and order of the Beotian 
months, as recoverable from the testimony of Inscriptions. 


A number of inscriptions, belonging to Cheronea in Be- 
otia, are extant; all relating to the same subject, the sale 
of male or female slaves for the service of Sarapis from 
which coincidence the learned editor justly infers that, 
though none of these could have been earlier than the first 
introduction of the worship of Sarapis into Egypt, they may 
possibly go back to a date, which he himself assumes as 
Ol. exxx, B.C. 260; within twenty years of that introduc- 
tion*. The names of five months are still read on these in- 

* Of the circumstances and date of the introduction, see our Fasti 
Catholici, iv. 404-438. 

Z Corp. Inscr. 1.785. 
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scriptions, and there is one more which is imperfect. It 
will suffice to quote the beginning of each; including the 
name of the archon, the name of the month, and the day of 
the month, under whom and in which and on which each of 
these sales took place: this day, it is observable, in every in- 
stance being either the 15th or the 30th; from which we may 
infer that these two were regular market days for sales of 
this kind at Cheeronea, as the first of the month was at 
Athens. 





i a. “Apyxovtos (Z)widou .. u(q)vos.. Te... tos (rptax)ddi >. 
i. 6. "Apyovros Atoxdéovs .. . pyvds ‘Opodwiou mevrexardexdtn. 
il. ¢. “Apxovros Evavdpovu pnvos AXadkopevnov rprakade. 

iv. d. “Apyxovros Ildtpwvos pnvds Ondo(v)Oiou mevrexadeKarn. 
v. e. Mnvos SAW Neeieacleneeee Deeds 


vi. =f. “Apyovros ’Avriywvos? pnvos Ipooratnpiov mevrexaidekarn. 
vil. g. "“Apyovtos Bidogevov pnvos Adadkopevrnou mevtexadexatn. 


vill. h. “Apxovros Kaduoiov pnvds Bovkartiou tpiakddt. 


There is another inscription, belonging to Cheronea, which 
relates to the consecration of a female slave to Artemis¢ : 
"Evrédmvos dpxovros, pnvds Ondovdiov mevrexaidexdty. There is 
another, which relates to the sale of a male slave to Apollo 
Naowdzas, at Chaleium, or Chalia4, also a city of Boeotiae: 
“Apxov(tos peév ey) Xadeim’ AdeElvov pnvos Kapetou, év dt "Audlooca 
apxovto(s ’Aptord)pxov pnvos Aipactuévos «, t.A. Again, Hip- 
podromius occurs in an inscription of Tanagra ...pw dpyovros, 
peivos ‘Inmodpoulw mporpraxddif: i.e. the 29th*. Homoloius 
and Alalcomenius occur in an inscription belonging to 


* This mode of designating the 29th, or devrépa POivovros, ought to be 
noticed. The Florentine Hemerologium uses the same style, but in an 
abbreviated form, pots, i, e. tporptakados. 


a Cf. vol. i. page 265. 7. wtlas. Oedmourros pe. 
b No. 1608. e No. 1607. i. 780. cf. No. 1567. 
© No. 1609. 1. 784. Pp: 739: 


4 Steph. Byz. XaAla‘ méAis Bor- f No. 1562. 1. 735. 
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Tanagra: and the name of some other month, which has been 
lost—a. ...s dpxovtos ‘Oporolw tpioxndexaty S—b. ’Apivoxdetos 
dpxovros, the month following, but not at present read— 
c. ’Adadxo(pevlo)... the rest being lost. 

We are thus made acquainted with the names of three 
more months at least, which in all probability made part of 
the Beeotian calendar, Careius, Theluthius, and Homoloius; 
but nothing has yet appeared calculated to throw light on 
their order inter se. There is still however an inscription, 
belonging to Orchomenus, and probably the oldest of all, 
which may furnish a clue to this discovery, with respect to 
one of them at least, Theluthius, if not to more. This in- 
scription is divisible into three parts, which Mr. Boeckh 
numbers i. ii. ili. It will be necessary to quote the begin- 
ning of each. 

1. Ovvdpxw apxovtos, peivos Octrovolw, “Apxiapos EtpeiaAw 
taulas EVBddv Apyeddpw Deoxett yplos anédoxa amd Tas covyypa- 
pw Tedd TOY TOEUAPXwY Ki) TOV KaTOTTd@V, GvEAOmEVOS TAS TOVy- 
ypapws Tas kysevas tap’ Evppova K.T.A. Katto wWdduopa TO 
Sapo. 

ll. Ovvdpx@ Gpxovtos, peivos “AXaAKopevio, Fapvev TWodvkdeios 
Tapas atédwxe EVBddv ’Apyeddpo Poxeit dad Tas covyypape rd 
katdAvtov ** Katto Wadiopa TO dao, avedOpevos Tas Tovyypa- 
os Tas Kiuevas Tap TddiAov Ky Evdpova Poxetas, kn Tap «,T.A. 

From the comparison of these two sectious, it appears that 
both must have related to the same business, the repayment 
by the steward of Orchomenus, in behalf of 76 kowdv, of a 
debt to Eubulus, of Phocis, but by a double payment; once 
in the month Theiluthius, and again, in the month Alalco- 
menius. Evidences of the debt, called Svyypado., bonds or 
instruments of some kind, are recognised as previously in 
existence, in the custody of proper persons, and as cancelled 
by this repayment—but Syngraphi, distinct in themselves, 
and in the custody of different individuals, and cancelled by 
distinct payments—the officer who makes this payment in 
the first instance being called Archiarus, and he who does so 
in the second being called Farnon; and the bonds in the 


* Corrige, 7d katadeiroy or katadurov. 


& No. 1563. i. 756. h No. 1569. i. 740-745. 
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former instance, being in the keeping of Euphron, Phidias, 
Pasicles, and Timomelus, of Phocis, and of Damoteles and 
Dionysius, of Cheeronea; in the latter, having been deposited 
with Sophilus and Euphron, of Phocis, and Dionysius and 
Lysidemus, of Chzronea. 

It is manifest then that Archiarus, the steward, who made 
one of these payments, must have gone out of office, and 
Farnon, who made the other, must have come into office, 
between Theiluthius in which the former was made, and 
Alalcomenius in which the latter was; and the archon under 
whom both were made being the same, it will follow from 
that distinction, that though the same archon must have 
served for twelve months, the same tapas, or steward, could 
not have done so. And laying these facts together, and 
recollecting also that, as we have learnt from Plutarch, Alal- 
comenius was the ¢wel/th month in the Beotian calendar, we 
think it may be reasonably inferred that it was the rule at 
Orchomenus at this time to change the raufas every six months, 
though the archon served for a year ; and that if one of these 
payments due to Eubulus was made in Theiluthius by one of 
these tayiar, of the same year (the year of @vvapxos), and the 
other in Alalcomenius, by the other, in the same, as Alalco- 
menius was the twelfth month in the calendar, Theiluthius 
was probably the sixth, and these payments were made just 
six months asunder. 

Let us then proceed to the third section, which relates to 
the sequel of these transactions, after the debt due to Eubulus 
had been paid. 

ili. “Apyovros év Epxopevd Ovrapye, peivos AXaAKopevio, ev 
de Fedatin Mevotrao ’Apyeddw, peivos pata, ouoro(y)ia EvAdAv 
Fedatujis xi TH 7éAL "Epxopeviov’ *Emeidet xexouiotn EvBwdos 
map Tas TOALos TO SdvElov Amav, KaTTas dpodoylas Tas TeDEtcas 
Ovvdpyo apxovros petvos OcdovOlw, Ky ovr’ dperern avr Ere 
ovdev map Tav TOA, GAN amexe TdvTA TEpl TavTOs, Ki) ATOdEddavOL 
Th wOAL TY €xovTEs Tas Spodroylas, Eluev TOTLOEdOEvOY XpdVOY 
EvBodv eémivouias Férva wértapa...dpxe TO xpdvm 6 eviavTos 6 
peta Ovvapyov apxovra ’Epyopevivs «, T. A. 

The instruments, called ovyypador in the preceding sections, 
are here denominated dyodoyfa: and it is clearly supposed 
that 6uodoyla. of this kind had been entered into im the 
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month Theiluthius this year, which had been discharged 
some time before this third decree was past; and conse- 
quently by the payment in Alalcomenius, recognised in 
section ii. And this too is a strong confirmation of the con- 
clusion, deduced from the comparison of the two preceding 
sections, that these months, Theiluthius and Alalcomenius, 
were six months asunder. 

The agreement entered into on this last occasion, and 
recorded in this third part, is based upon the assumption 
that nothing was now due to Eubulus from the commune of 
Orchomenus ; that he had received back from them all that 
he had lent them: but that nevertheless (and perhaps as an 
acknowledgment of the use of the money previously, and 
instead of any other kind of interest upon it) the people of 
Orchomenus should grant him the privilege of pasture on 
certain public lands, (not specified indeed in the inscription, 
but no doubt well understood,) for a certain description of 
cattle, such as horses, cows, sheep, and goats, and a stipu- 
lated number of each, free of charge, for four years; the first 
of these years to be that which would follow next on the date 
of the inscription, the year of Thynarchus, and the month 
Alalcomenius in that year, in which it was recorded. 

Now as Alalcomenius was the last month of the official 
year, and the payment of the loan, lent by Eubulus in Thei- 
luthius, before which he could not have been entitled to this 
privilege, was made in Alalcomenius, and the decree itself 
which conceded him this privilege, in lieu of the interest due 
on his loan until then, was passed in Alalcomenius, it is an 
obvious inference from this course of proceeding, that his 
money had been previously lent for six months; that it had 
been borrowed in Theiluthius, the sixth month of the year of 
Orchomenus, and had been paid back in Alalcomenius, the 
twelfth. And this decree, recording the close of the trans- 
action, and conveying to Kubulus the usufruct of the public 
lands for a certain number of years, was purposely past at 
the end of the official year. 

It is observable also, that while this decree, in the style of 
Orchomenus, was dated in Alalcomenius, in that of Elatea, 
of Phocis (of which Eubulus himself, we may presume, was a 
native), it was dated in the first month; i.e. Alaleomenius, at 
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Orchomenus, at this time was answering to the first month 
at Elatea, in Phocis. We know but little of the Phocian 
calendar ; but both from the testimony of this inscription, 
and from that of another', and in fact from many others, of 
which we shall have occasion to say more on a future oppor- 
tunity, it may be inferred that its months had no proper 
names, but were discriminated like those of the equable 
solar calendar, while it was still in use among the Greeksk, 
solely by their numerical order. And this would have occa- 
sioned us much perplexity, had the Boeotian and the Phocian 
calendar of this time been necessarily the same; or had 
both been derived at the same time from the Primitive 
equable year: for on that supposition the first month in the 
Phocian must have agreed with the first in the Boeotian. 
But there is reason to conclude that the lunar correction of 
the Phocians is reducible under the Fifth Type, as the 
Beeotian is under the Second. And that being the case, it 
might often happen that the first month in the Phocian 
might be coinciding with the twelfth in the Beotian; and 
there is no reason whatsoever a priori why this year of Thy- 
narchus, among the Beotians, in which this inscription of 
Orchomenus bears date, may not be supposed a year of that 
kind. 

And this leads us to observe, with respect to the age of 
this inscription, that its internal evidence shews it to have 
been one of very high antiquity. It belongs to an era not 
only when the people of Orchomenus and Elatea were avré- 
voyo., and governed by laws and magistrates of their own, 
but when the olic dialect was still surviving in great purity 
among both. The digamma alone, which appears so often in 
the text of the inscription, independent of the other peculia- 
rities of the Alolic idiom which appear in it also, is competent 
to vouch for its antiquity, and to stamp it as one of the 
oldest monuments of its kind which has come down to pos- 
terity. Mr. Boeckh considers it certainly older than Olymp. 
exlv. B. C. 200, the date of another inscription of Orcho- 
menus!, and even if not older than Olymp. ciii. 2, B.C. 367— 
yet still to be dated some time between Olymp. cxi. B.C. 336, 


1 No: 1725. 1. 848. k Cf. vol. i. p. 84 sqq. 
1 No. 1584. 
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and Olymp. exlv. B. C. 200. He thinks it possible however 
that it may have been as old as the Peloponnesian war ; and 
in that opinion we ourselves are disposed to agree. We con- 
sider it at least the most probable supposition of all, that it 
belongs to a time when both the calendar of Boeotia and that 
of Phocis were still octaéteric. 

From the testimony therefore of these inscriptions, there 
seems to be reason to conclude that the calendar, which we 
are at present considering, and which we have called the 
Beeotian, was in reality that of all the cities of the Boeotian 
League ; not only of Thebes, but of Cheeronea, and Tanagra, 
and Orchomenus, Chalia, and the rest: and Mr. B. is of the 
same opinion™. Jn this respect it was not singular; for we 
shall see hereafter that the Ionic calendar was common to all 
the cities of the Ionic community ; i.e. all who concurred in 
the celebration of the Tavera: and the Achzean calendar 
was common to all the members of the Achzean League; the 
/Htolian calendar to the whole of the Aitolian community ; 
and probably also the Sicilian calendar to all or most of the 
Siciliot Greeks ; and the Thessalian calendar to all the cities 
of Thessaly. 


Section VIIIl.—On the name, and site in the Calendar, 
of the month Oerovb.os or Oeraidros. 


The name of this month occurs also in the calendar of the 
obscure city of Aigosthenia or Agosthena®, in the form of 
Ocrovdiw and Ondrovdiw®; and it might have passed into that 
calendar from the Boeotian: for Aigosthenia was situated 
near Boeotia, and Pliny observes of the AXgosthenienses in 
his time P that they were Contributi Megarensibus. In the 
inscriptions first quoted supra, the name was written ©nAov- 
d.os—in the last quoted, and most ancient probably of all, it 
is written OeiAdovbios. Mr. Boéckh, from his remarks on the 
names of the mouths which occur in these inscriptions 4, ap- 


m Corpus Inscr. i. 732. The mem- Diss. xiv. 16 
bers of this League were those which © Cf. however the Corp. Inscript. 
celebrated the Mauf8o.iwtiain common: No. 1609. where Mr. B. gives this 
of which ef. Polyb. iv. 3,5: ix.34,11: same inscription as one of Cheronea. 
Eustathius, ad Il. B. 503. 268.24: Pau- See p. 292. supra, note c. 
sanias, ix. XXxiv. I. Pp H.N. iv. 11. cf. Xenophon, Hel- 
n Muratorius, cxi. 4: and pxci. 4. len. v. iv. 18: Steph. Byz. Alyéa0era. 


ef. Corsini F. A. i. tom. ii. 443, 444. 4 i. iv. 732 sqq. 
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pears to have considered this term as ultimately the same 
with @advov.os—and the month so called, because the @advcra 
of antiquity were appropriated to it in the Beeotian calendar. 
The etymon of the name is a question which we reserve for 
the present; but with regard to this other characteristic of 
the month, the coincidence of the Oadvora of antiquity with 
it, we must first of all inquire into the nature of that cere- 
mony, and what account the ancients have left of it. 

Now the Oadvoua of Grecian antiquity appear to have been 
of the nature of an annual thanksgiving for the different pro- 
ductious of the seasons, the fruits of the ground, or the fruits 
of trees; more especially for corn harvest of both kinds, and 
ingathering or vmtage. The earliest allusion to such an an- 
nual thanksgiving feast, under this name, occurs in Homer’; 
and the ancients have remarked on his use of the word in 
that instance, that it was one of his dma€ Acyopeva 8. 

Kal yap roto. kakiy xypvadOpovos “Aprepis Spoe 

xooapnern, 6 of ovire Oadivora youre adans 

Oiveds pEeE Grrot be Geot SaivvvP ExarouBas— 
ou which the Scholiast: Oadvoua, Eopri ev 7 Tas anapxas Tots 
Oeois emiOvover Tv kapTOv—Tas i7ép EvOadeias kal edoptas TOV 
KapT@v dtdopévas Ovolas peta THv cvyKopdijy TOY KapTO@v ... dyrot 
dé d quels payer cvyKoprotypra—Oiveds arapyds Odov kata Evpt- 
nidnvt, Swep 6 Tounris Oadrvora ev youve adorns péCew nol ¥— 
Oadvo.a b% ai azvapyal, os Tpd GAlywv eEipnTal, jyouv at peTa 
ovAdoyyv Tav KapTGyv Siddpevat Oem iTep Tov Kal els EmeiTa 
OddAew Tas dpovpas. tives 5€ TOV pyTéperv Kal ouvyKopLoTHpLA 
taira Kadodoww. anat 8 evrav0a Keirar Tap “Oprpw 7 d€is X— 
Toréov be Gri él cvyKopidy KapTOv, ep’ 7) Kal TA Oadvora eOvero, 
Eopti) yyeTo Anntpos kai Avovdcov cata Havoaviay, adea Kadov- 
pevn, 1a TO Tats amapyais kal pddiota ev ’AOjvats amd Tijs Aw 
Tore KataxpacOa, pépovtas eis “EXevoivaY—@Oadvora alt tov 
Kapm@v anapxal 2—Qadvouos aptos’ aro THs dAw TeTTOpEVOS TPG- 
Tos7—Tas trép evOadtias kal evpoplas Tov KapTav bidopevas Ov- 
clas, META THY TVyKOpLOHY TOV KapT@V, Tots TE GAXoLS Beots Kal TH 
Anpatpa®—Oadivora bé ai atapyxal, yyouv ai peta Ti avyKom.dyy 


¥ Tliad, I. 529. v Eustathius, ad Il. I. 525. 770. 22. 
s Cf. Schol. ad I. 534: Eustath. ad X Ibid. I. 530. 772. 22. 
9530-0772. 24s y Ibid. z Hesychius. 


t Cf. Schol. ad Ranas, 1269. a Etym. M. @advora. 
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T@v KapTOv biddyevat Oe@, iTep Tod Kal eis Emerra OddAdEwW Tas 
apovpas... d0ev Ta Oadvora, e£ Sv 6 Oadvowos pros, your 6 ek 
THS TOV KAPTOV TvyKoULd}s TpPOTos yivduevos . 

The seventh Idyll of Theocritus is entitled @advoua ; i.e. as 
the Scholiast explains it—‘Eopri) jv érédovy Anunrpl, wera Ti 
ovykouidiy Tév kap7Ov: and the best idea of this festivity and 
of its possible time and place in the natural year, may be ob- 
tained from this Idyll itself— 

Ty Anot yap érevye Gadvora kai Ppacidapos 
K ’Avteyevns dio réxva Avkdtreos© Ky T. A.— 


and though from the question which occurs in verse 24, 


9 Tivos adoTav 

Aavoy emOpaoxers ;— 
it might be supposed the occasion would turn out to be the 
celebration of vintage, and the time consequently that of the 
autumn, in reality it was in honour of the first of the in- 
gatherings, that of barley harvest— 

‘A & 680s dde Gadvoids. 7 yap €éraipor 

dvépes evrémh@ Aapuarepe Saira rededyTe 

OABw drrapxdpevor’ pada ydp odor triom péTpo@ 

a Saiper etxpiOov averAnpacev ddwar 4, 
And barley harvest itself in many parts of Greece, being 
liable to run into the middle of summer®, it is not incon- 
sistent with this explanation of the true cause and object of 
the festivity, that when it was now going on, some of the 
fruits of summer, (those of the opora properly so called,) as 
it appears from other parts of the description, were already 
ripe, and others fast ripening, and almost ready too— 

Ilavr’ dadev O€peos pada riovos, dode 8’ drepas’ 

dyxvat yap Tap Togo mapa mAEvpHar O€ pada 

Sayihews ayy exvrivdero’ Toi & exéxuvto 

dprrakes BpaBvdouct KataBpibovres Epacde 

retpaeves b€ miOwy amehvero Kpatos cideupap f, 
Moreover that the harvest, whether barley or wheat, must 
only just have been over, appears from the further circum- 
stance that one of the employments of those who attended on 
this occasion consisted in threshing out the new grain; for to 


b Anecdota Gree. Paris. iii. 71. 11. © Vide supra, vol. i. page 144 sqq. 
in Iliad. I. 530. evita 
© Ad vers. 3. d Vil, 3\f. 
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thresh out the barley and wheat as soon as reaped, was the 
custom not of Greece only but of antiquity in general * ; and 
the conclusion of the whole process of carrying and housing 
the grain— 

Oiov 51) réxa mapa Siexpavocate Nipdar, 

Bwpe rap Adpatpos ddwddos* as emi capa 

avs eya ma€ayu péya mrvov’ a de yeAa€Eat, 

Spaypara Kal pykwvas ev audorepnow €xooa S. 


* In illustration of this custom, we may refer in the first place to 

Hesiod— 

Apaot & érorpivey Anunrepos iepoy axthy 

Sivenev cdr dv mpara avn cb€vos ’Qpiwvos, 

XOp@ ev edvaéi Kai eUTpoydd® ev drop |. 
For it being intended by this direction that the corn should begin to be 
threshed as soon as Orion was seen to be rising heliacally, and the date of 
this phenomenon, as we have seen reason to conclude ?, assumed by He- 
siod, having been June 27—it is clear that by such a time harvest could 
only just have been over; and therefore that, under such circumstances, 
the threshing must have followed on the reaping with little or no delay. 

Moreover this phenomenon, and the accompanying one of the heliacal 

rising of Sirius, being the sign of the beginning of the ézwpa, threshing 
time would thus coincide with the beginning of the érwpa too. Hence 
Homer’s simile founded on that coincidence— 

‘Qs & 6r érwpwos Bopens veoapdé’ drony 

aify dv Enpavn, xaiper dé pw Goris eGeiper?. 
"Adon, according to Eustathius 4, was 6 rdmos év @ maretrat 6 mupds: and, 
explaining the fable of the binding of Mars by the Aloeide for 13 months, 
he resolves it into the astronomical phenomenon of what he calls the ory- 
prypos of this planet: “Ov macyer yevopevos mpdos Kapkive cai Aéovte emi 
Bivas oKraw, ere S€ Kai emi Erépous mevte KT. A. Tpds ois 6 HALOS yevopevos 


~ > re > ww 5 
TOU GAway €OTLY alTLos”. 


‘Os & Gre ris CevEn Boas dpoevas edtpupet@movs 
TpiBepevat Kpt evkdy eUTpOXaA® ev Gan" 

cr a tee , fod ig A , aces. , 6 
pippa te Aemr eyevovto Bowy vr Téce EpipvKwr ®. 
‘Os & dvepos dxvas phopée tepas Kat’ ddoas 

avdpov Aikpovtov, Ore re EavOr) Anuntnp 


Kpivel €reryomev@y avewv KapTov TE Kal ayvas’. 


& ver. 1§4. 
1 Opp. et Dies, 595. cf. the scholia lia ad Il. E. 385. 
of Proclus. 6 Iliad. Y. 495. 
2 Supra, vol. i. 283, 284. note. 7 E. 499: which Eustathius in locum 
3 Tliad. &. 346. explains as a description of the Kaipds 
4 Ad II. E. 499. 575. 40. Ogpous and the Téxyvn Ackunoews. 


5 Ad Il. E.387. 560.39. cf. the scho- 
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: a pains 
Evdnpos tov vndv én’ aypod TévS aveOnke 
- , rls aad , , + 
T@ TaVT@Y avepwwv TLoTaT@ Zepupe 
> 4 , ns a , 
evEapev@ yap oi 7AOe Boabdos, Oppa Tayiora 
> > , 
Aikunon merovav Kaprov ar daraxvav 8, 


Lirov adota@vras Pevyew TO pecauBpivoy Urvoy’ 
€k ka\dpas dyupov TeAcOer Tapdade padtota 9. 


/ 
KaAduoy @s kaddpny Te Kat tepa Spdypata mpdta 
doTaxveoy amrexowe, kal €v Boas Ke TaTHoat, 


avixa Tpumrrddepos ayabay ediSdoKeto téxvay 19, 
epBe Boas’ pepe para’ Hepe orayxvv’ oice Oepiopdv!!, 


Tvia d€ mavta Nima€e Kal eis 656v 7) emt KoiTov, 
i) Gray avadéov Oépeos pe adwia épya 
(wodpuevos Opivaki Babdy Siaxpiveat dvtdov !2— 


h a , 
Otov & epyariva: Anovs mévov éxreN€aartes, 
Tvous xepoaios te Staxpivavtes epeTpois, 
KapTrov evTpoxddoto pegoy KaTa X@pov aons 
\ > , 3 , ‘ , 
moAXov evnnaavto’ mepitdnOovoa Se ravtn 
mupoddkos otepdavn Nevkaiverat evdSov adwis 13 — 





, +. NX \ Ny 3, (Je ete ‘ 4 
Kpivw é€y@ mrupoy Kal dyuppids’ ev dé Acovrte 
, , os 
atpexéa teAeOet kypata Nniadav !4, 


Magnaque cum magno veniet tritura calore. 


At si luxuria foliorum exuberat umbra, 
Nequidquam pinguis palea teret area culmos !6—— 





At rubicunda Ceres medio succiditur zstu, 
Et medio tostas estu terit area fruges !6, 


Spe etiam cursu quatiunt et sole fatigant, 
Quum graviter tunsis gemit area frugibus, et quum 
Surgentem ad Zephyrum palee jactantur inanes !7, 


Rura colam, frugumque aderit mea Delia custos, 
Area dum messes sole calente teret !8. 


Rura ferunt messes, calidi quum sideris zstu 
Deponit flavas annua terra comas !9, 


8 Anthologia, i. 86. Bacchylides, xx. 14 Anthologia, iii. 219. Mjves 
9 Theocritus, Idyll. x. 48. cf. the  patlwv. Julius. 

scholia in loc. 15 Virgil, Georg. i. 1go. 
10 Callimachus, Hymn. in Demetera, 16 Tb. 297. 

20. WF ley Tish, 1B N92. 


11 Ibid. 137. 18 Tibullus, i. v. 20. 
12 Nicander, Theriaca, 112. 19 Ibid. ii. i. 47. 
13 Oppian, Halieutica, iy. 496. 
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Non quidquid Lybicis terit 
Fervens area messibus 29. 


Infamem nimio calore Cypron 
Observes moneo precorque Flacce, 
Messes area cum teret crepantes, 
Et fulvi juba szeviet Leonis 2). 


Hic Hyperionii flagrat via solis, et isto 

Se duce czrulei referunt momenta caloris. 
Tune succisa Ceres statim cum mergite culmi 
Construitur, flavos tondentur semina crines 
Omnia, et advectas late coquit area messes 22. 


Hinc in messe tritura, quod tum frumentum teritur23—"Hidero d€ 6 Op7y- 
vos Tept Tas GAes Kal Td O€pos, émt Midov mapapvbia 24— Ev dpa Oepeio rept 
Tas Gws aunrod KaTen Poros, Kal Tov oTaxvev TpiBopevav ev TO Sive@, KaT’ 
tAas ovviaow of pvppnkes K,T.d.29—ANoG@vtes GvOpwrrot Tov NAiov KaTa- 
prcyortos, Supn meCopevor KT. .26-—O rod wavtds erovs tpom KadXioTy 
(midsummer) kai tipuwos, ev 7 Ta THS xopas eEapera Anuntnp Kal Baxxos 
ovpBaivovow, 7 pev 70n Tovovaa Trept Tas Gas Kal Anyouca, 6 be mpiv Anyew 
apxopevos, Sapo Td eEwpoy dvadexdpevos 27—(the meaning of this being, 
that as the threshing out of the harvest ended with the beginning of the 
ore@pa, so the grape began to ripen with the ingress of the same natural 
season.) 


At in Bactris, Africa, Cyrene, omnia hee supervacua fecit indulgentia 
ceeli. a semente non nisi messibus in aream redeunt: quia siccitas coer- 
cet herbas, fruges nocturno tactas rore nutriens °°—Ilupw@evta mavta ra 
oreppata amé\dvuta, kat aBdaorH yiverat. Kaito. Tepl ye BaBvA@va dace 

A 6a ‘ ‘ A ee “~ IN ~ ba a ‘ , 29 i 
ras kpiOas kal tovs mupovs emi tis Gk@ mydav, Borep Ta Hpvydpeva*¥. In 
like manner, according to Himerius 3°, the corn was threshed as soon as 
reaped, in Egypt also, and at midsummer, when the Nile was beginning 
to rise. 


Cum vero estas summa esse jam coeperat, quod tempus omnes Sicilize 
semper pretores in itineribus consumere consueverunt, propterea quod 
tum putant obeundam esse maxime provinciam cum in areis frumenta 
sunt, quod et familie congregantur, et magnitudo servitii perspicitur, et 
labor operis maxime offenditur, et frumenti copia commonet, anni tempus 
non impedit3! &c.: and it appears the corn so threshed at this time was 
kept some time on the spot, i.e. in areis °2. 


20 Seneca Trag., Thyestes, 356. 25 ASlian, De Nat. Anim. ii. 25. 

21 Martial, ix. 91.9. 26 Ibid. xvii. 37. 

22 Festus Avienus, Aratea Phen. 27 Himerius, Oratio vill. 3. p. 544. 
396. cf. Germanici Ces. Aratea, 152— 28 Pliny, xviii. 50. p. 169. 

Et densas letus segetes bene condit 29 Theophrastus, Hist. Pl. viii. 11, 7- 

arator. 30 Oratio xiv. § 8. p. 618, 619. 

23 Varro De Lingua Lat. iv. p. 8. 31 Cicero, in Verrem, v. 12,29. Oratt. 

24 Pollux, Onomasticon, iv. vil. 2. x 
§ 55. 32 Thid. iii. 14, 36. Oratt. viii. 
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All the directions in Varro 54, relating to the harvest, suppose the corn 
to be carried from the fields at once to the area, to be threshed out there 
and then. So hkewise Columella 4, and Palladius#5, The Geoponica 
also °6:—Tov d€ AikunOevta cirov rou xpiOiy earéov ent THs Gw play Kal 
Sevrepav nucpav®’— And ths mpd 0 Kadavdav Iovdi@v ddojoa, ovte yap 
6uBpot ovre Spdcot ev ravtais yivovrat Tais Huépars 8, 

It may be proved from Demosthenes, mpos Paivurmoy epi avriddcews 39, 
that in the year in which that oration was delivered the corn in Attica had 
been threshed before the second of Metageitnion :—Tod yap Merayertmé- 
vos pnvos, @ avSpes Sikacral, 7H Sevtépa tarapevov eroiovy of orparnyot Tois 
Tptakogtots Tas avTiOdcers 4/—Mera d€ tavra npdouny Strov 6 airos etn 6 arn- 
Aonpevos, Hoav yap... dvo Gros airobe...6 b€ dmexpivatd por 6Tt...6 & 
évdov arrokeipevos 4), 

Lastly, the story which has been left on record of Democritus and his 
brother Damasus 42, proves the same thing among the Greeks ; viz. that 
it was usual to thresh out the corn as soon as reaped. 

Mention occurs of a festival in the Attic calendar, called the ‘Akéa.— 
‘Eoprn tis Ta aoa, mpocayoperbeioa and THs Gdoncews Tay Kapray 8— 
‘Adoa & fy, kart thy mavvuxida wacat, Somep jy eikds, rap hiv 4—Kal dd- 
Any Spay Exer GAXos Geos, Mavabnvara, Txippopdpra, “Adoa, ’Araroupia 4 : 
where as the Panathenea may be understood of the month Thargelion, 
and the 2x:ppodépra must be so of the month Skirrhophorion, the ’Ama- 
toupia of the month Pyanepsion, the ‘Adéa would seem to require to be 
understood of Hecatombzeon or Metageitnion. Harpocration, after Phi- 
lochorus, dates them in Posideon : ‘“Eoprn éotw Artixy Ta’ ANOa, Fv gyot 
Pidoxopos dvopacOjva ard Tod Tére Tovs avOpwrous Tas SiatpiBas mroveic Oat 
mept tas Gdws 46, dyecOar de aityy gnow ev To TeEpi Eoprov Hogeedvos 
pnvos. It is incredible however that the ‘AX@a could actually have been 
dated by Philochorus in Posideon. The truth is, there was a ceremony in 
honour of Posidon, which made part of the ‘AXéa also: and there is pro- 
bably some confusion here between the name of the god and the name of 
the month : “ANéa, €opr7 Anuntpos Kai Avovicov. mpooayopeverar Sé did Td 
Tals drapyxais, Tais awd THs Go, TéTE KaTaypnoacbat, péepovras eis’ENevoiva4s, 
i) emet ev GAwow Eraifoy ev 7H éopth. iyeto S€ emt ovyKomidy TOY Kaprov 
€opti ada, ev 7 Kat Tlocenddvos moumn 47. It is very probable their actual 
date was the 8th of Hecatombeon, or the 8th of Metageitnion. In like 
manner the Neptunalia among the Romans were a feast of summer, the 
stated date of which was July 23. See our Origines Kal. Italica, ii. 549, 
note. 


33 De Re Rustica, i. 50-52. 43 Anecdota, 208. 22. 

34 il, cap. xxi. 44 Alkiphron Epp. i. xxxiii. cf. 
30 vii. Tit. i. § 1. Lucian, iii. 280. Dialog. Meretricum, 
36 ii. 26. 37 ii, 25. i. 6. 298: vil. 32. 

38 iii. 6. cf. iii. 1. ad finem. 49 Maximus Tyrius, iii. 1o. 

39 Oratio xlii. 46 Cf. the Anecdota, 381. 14: and 
40 Orat. xlii. § 7. Suidas “AA@a. 

41 § 9. cf. 26. 47 Anecdota, 384, 31: cf. Eustath. 
42 Clemens Alex. Strom. vi. 32.. im JE I. 530. 772, 27. 


116. 24-31. 
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This Idyll therefore serves as a very good illustration of the 
dadvova, first mentioned in Homer, as explained by the scho- 
liasts and grammarians of antiquity; an annual eucharistic 
ceremony, in acknowledgment of the bounty of nature, and 
of the safe bestowal of the productions of the seasons. There 
might consequently be as many occasions of this kind, as 
there were ingatherings in the course of the year: and it 
cannot fail to occur to the reader that the Jews had three 
such dadvoua, each of them of divine appointment; one for 
barley harvest, at the feast of the Passover, another for 
wheat harvest, in the feast of weeks, and a third for the 
vintage and the last ingathering, in the feast of tabernacles. 
The ©advo.a of Cineus appear to have been of this latter 
description ; a feast which he was celebrating after the vint- 
age, in honour of all the gods who presided over the year 
and the seasons, except Artemis; an omission howsoever 
produced, which she resented, by sending into his vineyards 
the Caledonian boar *. 

Such being the occasion then, and such the end and design 
of the @advora of antiquity, they might have coincided in a 
particular. instance with the end of barley harvest or with 
the end of wheat harvest—in which case their proper time 
would have been just before or just after midsummer. But 
they might also have coincided with the end of the vintage 
or the olive gathering; and in that case their proper site 
in the natural year would have been the autumn: and 
even to admit that the month @eAovOios in the Boeotian 
calendar might have derived its name from the Boeotian 
@adrvo1a—it must still be precarious to assume that it did so 
from the @advo.a of summer, and not from the @advora of 
autumn. 

But indeed to derive this name from that of the Oadvcva 
would be an etymological impossibility. On that principle, 


h Cf. Apollodorus, Biblioth. i. viii.  beralis, Metamorph. cap. ii: Scholia 
§ 2: Hyginus, Fabb. clxxii. Gineus; ad Ranas, 1269. Ovid was clearly of 
and cexxiv. Meleager: Antoninus Li- — this opinion— 


Qinea numque ferunt pleni successibus anni 

Primitias frugum Cereri, sua vina Lyzo, 

Palladios flavee latices libasse Minerve. Metam. viii. 273. 
Cf. after this ver. 546, in the story of | nian boar, after these @advoia, had 
Theseus and the Achelous; which — taken place in the autumn, and in the 
shews that the hunting of the Caledo- rainy season. 
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its first and original form must have been @advouws ; and it 
would be impossible to shew by what variation of dialect 
Ocdovdios or Oerdovévos could have been obtained from @adv- 
otos, or how it should have come to pass that the name of 
the feast was retained in its simplicity, in the form of Oadvora, 
but the name of the month, called after it, changed from 
Oadvoros to Ocirovduos. The true etymon of the name, in our 
opinion, is discoverable even from the name itself; but be- 
fore we can proceed to explain it, we must premise that as 
it occurs on the different inscriptions referred to supra, 
both Oerovbios and Ondovduos, it is possible it may not 
occur correctly in any of them. And this leads us to 
observe that an inscription is extant also, in which a name 
appears as that of one of the months of Mitylene in Lesbos’, 
in the form of OcAaicvos—between which and Oecdaiévos the 
difference is so slight, that it may well be considered pro- 
bable the true reading in this instance should be OcdAal6.0s, 
not Ocdraiows. And this emendation being adopted, the cor- 
rected form of the name of this Mitylenian month OcdAaifuos 
approximates so closely to that of the Beotian OeAovbuos, 
that we may venture to say both names must have been ori- 
ginally the same ; and one of them consequently as it stands 
at present is to be corrected by the other. And if we may 
assume that the Beotian is to be corrected by the Mityle- 
nian, and not the Mitylenian by the Beeotian, the genuine 
and original form of the Boeotian name will be @eda/@os or 
OciralOos, not OerrovOios; and the form of the name of which 
we shall have to assign, if possible, the etymology, will be 
OeciAralOos. 

Now such a name as this of @eAai@uos explains itself. It 
is a compound word ; and the first of its elements appears in 
the following passage of the Odyssey, H. 122: 

“Eva € of modvKapros ddwn éppitotar— 

THs €repov pev Oethdrredov evp@ evi xopo 

Tépoerat nerio’ K, T,X. 
i.e. in the OeAdzedov here alluded to; which the scholiasts and 
grammarians of antiquity explain as equivalent to c¢iAdzedor, 
as they do «iA7, of the warmth and light of the sun. 


i No. 2265 b. ii. 1037, 1038, Addenda. 
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Oewrdredov" 6 rdé70s ev © Enpalvovrat ai cravaAal 7) repa Twa... 
Tapa TO €dAy 6 onualver THY Oeppaciay, yiverar elAn...Kai (Tapa) TO 
médov, 0 onpalrer tiv ynv.. ylverar eiddmedov k — Ondrdreba’ 
6 tomos év @ Enpaiverar ) otadpvaAr: elpynta be amd Tod OépecOat 
év T@ HA Kal TO Tédo!— EtAn’ 7) Tod HAlov abyy 7 Oeppa- 
ola™ — EidnOepety év iAlo OeppalvecOar. eidnv yap pace Thy 
Tod 7Alov avyny ™—"EAn ydp eotiv 7 rod ijAlov abyn dOev Kal TO 
eiAndepeiv TO HAlw xpjoOar®. 

The first of the elements then in the name of this month 
is OeiAn, the digammated form of efAy, 7 Tod HAlov ady7. 
With respect to the second, which enters it in the form of 
alOtos; aifvos, as an epithet or adjective, would be regularly 
derivable from ai#os: as aifos again would be from aiéw. 
And the proper sense of aiém in Greck, it appears, was not 
simply to burn, like xafev—but to burn with light, as well 
as heat—to burn with a blaze, or visible emission of light. 
Hence, aidera. is explained by Hesychius, xaferat Napmpas : 
and aifos, used as an adjective, by Aauzpds. The sense of 
aifos the substantive is analogous to this; that of fire, with 
heat and light at once. Ai@os, as Suidas explains it, was 
6 éxxavoTns: and according to the scholiast on Apollonius 
Rhodius°, with still greater propriety, Ai@os Néyerar TO Top 
kat » pdog The word itself occurs both as ai#os masculine, 
and aidos neuter: the former in the Supplices of Euripides P, 

AlOdv 7 eEaptivacbat Geod— 
and also in the Rhesus 4, 

Navow aidov €uBareiv— 
the latter in Apollonius Rhodius, in the description of the 
Bulls of A¢etes, and of Jason’s encounter with them °, 

Tov & api re Sniov aidos 
BadXev are orepomn— 

in which the peculiar property of their breath is expressed by 
this word ai#os, yet as compared to lightning, which is heat 
and flame in conjunction; burning and blasting in one of its 
component parts, blazing and lambent in the other. 

The two elements therefore of this name are @efAn and 


k Etym. M. in voce. n Schol. ad Od. i. 21. Evdeiedor. 
1 Hesychius, in voce. 0 Ad iil. 1303. 
m Hesychius. cf. in %eiAa : EiAfiov : P ver. 208. 

ciAnbep@y : €iAnPepovmevos : Phot. Lex. 4 ver, ggo. 


evetdos : mpdoeidos: Etym. M. teiAa. 
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aidos in conjunction ; and it was so called from the light of 
the sun, as denoted by the one, and from the heat of that 
light, as denoted by the other. It took its name, from the 
two most characteristic properties of the sun’s rays, when 
each is the most intense of its kind—light and heat in com- 
bination ; not light without heat, nor heat without light, but 
each in conjunction with the other. Such a name then 
points to the site of the month in the natural year. It 
could have been given to none in the calendar but that which 
coincided with midsummer; i.e. that season of the natural 
year when the light of the sun, and the heat of that light, are 
most intense, and most in proportion to each other. And 
it could have corresponded to no month in the Attic calen- 
dar but Skirrhophorion, which also coincided with midsum- 
mer, and derived its name, as we have seen, from the practice 
of carrying umbrellas, as a necessary protection against the 
heat and glare of the sun in that month. 

Having then these additional data, collected from the testi- 
mony of inscriptions, we are now in a condition to compare 
the Beeotian with the Attic calendar, as each of them stood at 
first, and as each was standing in the time of Plutarch ; and 
with two exceptions only, throughout. 


Comparison of the Beotian Calendar with the Attic, both originally 
and in the time of Plutarch. 


Attie Calendar 
of the time of Plutarch. 


Attic Calendar 
in the time of Solon. 


Beeotian Calendar. 











i Bovkxattos 1 Taundtov vi Tlovedewv 

ii ‘Eppaios ii "AvOeornpiov vil Tapn\rov 

ili Ipoorarnpios lii "EXadnBodtov vill "AvOeotnpiav 
IV epee era * iv Mouvuxiav ix "EdXadnBodiav 
Vv Kapeios Vv Gapyntiov x Movuruxiay 
Vi Gedaibtos V1 SKippodhoptav x1 Capyn\tov 
vil ‘Immodpépuios vii ‘ExarouBatov Xil Zxippodopioyv 
vill Ilavepos Vill Merayerrv@y 1 “ExaropBaov 
ix ‘Opodwios ix Bondpopimy il Meraye:tyt@y 
Me Se, a, x Ivaveyiov ili Bondpopuwv 
xi Aaparpios x1 Matpaxtnpiov iv Ivaveyrov 
xii “AaAkopevios xil TlocewWeav V Mawaxrnpiov 





We shall therefore conclude this part of our subject with 


X 2 
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some remarks on the probable etymon and meaning of these 
names ; such at least as have not been anticipated. 


Section I1X.—On the Etymology of the names of the 
Beotian months. 


1. Bouxatios. Mr. Boeckh derives this name amd Tod xai- 
veoOat Bovs': and this derivation appears to have the sanction 
of Plutarch, as quoted at least by Proclus$’: Ava 76 mAelorous 
év atT@ diapOeiperOar Bdas. On etymological principles it would 
not be objectionable ; but with respect to the matter of fact, 
or the reason assigned for giving a name so derived to the 
first month in the Beeotian calendar, viz. that more sacri- 
fices were offered in that month, than in any other; whether 
that was actually the case is a very questionable point. It 
is not known that any such distinction characterized the 
first month of the calendar in any instance whatever, among 
the Greeks. Bovxdtios was the name of a month in the Del- 
phian calendar ; and it must have been so called in that ca- 
lendar, mapa 70 xaiveoOa Bots, if it was so for that reason 
in the Beeotian*. Yet this Delphian month Bueatius, as we 
hope to see hereafter, corresponded to the Attic Skirrhopho- 
rion. And here we may remark the following coincidence ; 
that the 14th of the month Skirrhophorion in the Attic ca- 
lendar was the stated date of a very ancient ceremony called 
the Bovddvia ; which the grammarians of antiquity explain, 
as they do the name of Bov«drios, ad Tod OverOar Bods ToAAOds 
év tav7n Th huepat, but which the tradition connected with the 
first occasion of the ceremony itself, as handed down by 
Porphyry Y and others, would imply to have really derived, or 
been supposed to have derived, its name, from the institution 
of animal sacrifice, and the first offering of such an animal as 
the ox in sacrifice at all. Without therefore calling in question 
the etymological explanation of the name, still we may con- 


* It was also the name of one in the Thessalian Calendar, of which, for 
a particular reason, this explanation might have held good. But this was 
not the first. 


¥ Corp. Ins. iv. 732 sqq. Y De Abstinentia, ii. ro. cf. Suidas, 
S Supra, Page 288. Bovgdvia and @avAwy. See vol. i. page 
t Etym. M. Bovddvia. Anecdota 535 7. 

Greca, 221. 22 
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tend the historical was possibly a primitive tradition, relating 
to the institution of animal sacrifice, which might have gone 
back as far as the Fall; or to the first concession of the flesh 
of animals for food; which would go back to the descent 
from the ark, and the second beginning of things. 

i. “Eppatos. A month of this name meets us in various ca- 
lendars ; sometimes in the form of ‘Epyatos, sometimes in 
that of ‘Epyetos. And there is little reason to doubt that in 
either form the name was derived from the Greek of the 
Latin Mercurius, or the Egyptian Thoth, “Epujs ; the former 
from the Doric form ‘Epyas, the latter from the Ionic “Epis: 
and if so, the month was probably so called in honour of 
Hermes. We know too that ‘“Epyaia (from the name of 
“Epuys also, and no doubt in honour of ‘Epyijs) were cele- 
brated in many of the Greek calendars; and Mr. B. is of 
opinion that the ‘Epyaia of the Boeotian were celebrated in 
this month, and gave name to it: an opinion to which there 
is no objection a priori; though we do not know for certain 
that “Epyata were celebrated among the Beeotians as we 
know they were at Athens and Syracuse‘, and among the 
Arcadians4; much less that they were celebrated in this 
month. 

i. [Jpoorarnpios. This name is evidently derived from IIpo- 
otatip, as the same with [Ipoorarns, and in the sense of 
pvda€, or crip’, guardian or saviour: but from its supposed 
relation to which of the divinities, does not appear. [I poata- 
Tplos was acommon title of Apollo. Tov ’AméAA@va otrw A€- 
youst, Tapécoyv mp0 TGV BupGv avTrov adidpvovtof— 

KAvous dy 75n, PoiBe mpoararnpre, 

kekpupperny pov Bdkw &. 
There was a temple of Apollo [pocrarypios, at Megara: 
and an inscription is extant’, "Aya@7 téxn’ "AnéAAwvi TIpoota- 
tmpio. But the same title was applied to Artemis, and at 


Thebes also : 
Ilpootarnpias 
"Apréusdos evvoiacr *, 


© Schol. in Platon. ii. 319. Lysis, 209. Mpoordrny. 


Ti Wie f Hesychius, in voce. 
d Pindar, Ol. vi. 134. and Schol. ix. & Soph. Electra, 637. 
146: xiil, 155: Nemea, x. 82. and the h Pausanias, i. xliv. 2. 
Schol. 1 Corpus Inscript. 464. 1. 466. 


e Cf. Schol. in Soph. ad Trachin. k Sept. contra Theb. 4409. 
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on which the Scholiast observes: “Ori év tats miAais, als vTep- 
payeiv eyeddev, f) “Aprepis jv, Kal TovT@L mpootatis ey€éypamto. 
It is manifest that, virtute termini, it was just as applicable 
to one tutelary divinity as to another; and forasmuch as 
the Thebans had from the first a divinity of that kind in 
relation to their own city in particular, their ’A@jva"Oyxa, to 
whom their city was dedicated by Cadmus, and under whose 
protection it was placed by him from the first, we think it 
most probable that this third month of their calendar, called 
after the [Ipoorarijp or Tpoordris absolutely, was so called 
after her. And it is no slight confirmation of this conclusion 
(as may appear hereafter) that in the Julian calendar the 
month so dedicated to the patroness of Thebes coincided 
partly with the month of March, and partly with that of April. 

iv. The name of this fourth month is still a desideratum. 
We can assume only that whatsoever it was called it must 
have answered to the Attic Munychion and to the Julian 
April. 

vy. Kapetos. We know of this month in the Beeotian calen- 
dar only from the inscription belonging to Xadta, produced 
supra!. With respect to its etymon, Kapetos would be an 
adjective regularly derived from Kapos; and Kapos would be 
the Doric form of Kfjpos, the Greek for the wax formed by 
the bee; and by synecdoche, for the honey and the honey- 
comb. The substitution of the a for the n, so common in the 
Doric dialect, is not indeed equally characteristic of the 
Aolic; but that it was sometimes done in that dialect 
appears from the inscriptions cited supra™. There is no 
objection then a priori to the derivation of this name from 
Kapos, AXolice for Kijpos, an honey-comb: and that being 
assumed, it will follow that it must have been the name of 
some month in which honey and beeswax were most abundant. 
The first month for the climate of Greece, in which the bees 
were accustomed to swarm, and consequently the first by 
which their hives were full, after the winter, was that, as we 
were told", of the heliacal rising of the Pleiads; and that 
this was one of the times at which it was usual to take their 
honey appears from Virgil "— 


1 Page 292 m Page 293. 294. 
n Georg. iv. 231. cf. vol. i. 156 note. 
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Bis gravidos cogunt fetus, duo tempora messis, 
Taygete simul os terris ostendit honestum 
Pleias, et oceani spretos pede reppulit amnes, 
Aut eadem sidus fugiens ubi Piscis aquosi 
Tristior hibernas ccelo descendit in undas— 


the former of which describes the heliacal rising, the latter 
the cosmical setting, of the Pleiads; the former, in these 
times, a regular phenomenon of the Julian May, the latter of 
the Julian November. It follows that the piv Kapeios, the 
honey-month of the Beotian calendar, was either May or 
November ; and the latter having been appropriated to the 
Beeotian Damatrius, the former only could have been open 
to this, If so, this month in the Beeotian answered to May 
in the Julian, and to Thargelion in the Attic calendar. It 
confirms this conclusion that the mensis Kapetos, at Chalia, 
in the inscription in question, was compared with the month 
Aipactvoy in the calendar of Amphissa, of Locris. This name 
of Aipactvev is confessedly a difficult one, nor is this the 
proper time to enter upon its explanation; but we hope to 
shew hereafter that, virtute termini itself, this too must have 
corresponded to the Attic Thargelion: and if this, Kareius 
too. 

vi. @evAalO.os. We have said enough in explanation of the 
etymon of this name, and of the correspondence of the month 
so called to the Attic Skirrhophorion. We will observe only 
further, that the variations in the orthography of the name 
in the different inscriptions on which it occurs, @ecdalovos, 
Ocrovdios or Ondovdios, Oerdovdios or Ondovws, are only 
accidental or dialectical variations, if not corruptions; but 
that the genuine form, and the only one consistent with the 
natural site of the month, from which we obtained the expla- 
nation of the name itself, must have been Oe.AalOios. 

vil. “Im7odpéuios. Mr. Boeckh derives this name from the 
‘Inrodpouia or Oyxyoria, celebrated at ’Oyyxnords, in Beeotia, 
in honour of Posidon. Hippodromius was certainly a title of 
Posidon ®, 

"Appe 8 €orxe Kpdvov ceicixOoy vidy, 
yeitov’ dyeBopuevors evepyeray 


« ‘ © , lo 
apparey tmrmodpomsov KeAadyncac. 


n Pind. Isthmia, i. 76 
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It is certain too, that for some reason or other, both among 
the Greeks and the Romans, Posidon, or Neptunus°®, was 
the great patron of horse and chariot races. Mr. Boeckh’s 
opinion therefore, respecting the etymon of this month, may 
be correct. We will observe however that as this month in 
the Boeotian calendar must have corresponded closely to 
Hecatombeon, in the Attic, and to Apollonius, in the Elean, 
the Olympic Games under the old octaéteric cycle must have 
been as regularly celebrated in this Boeotian month, as in 
either of the other two; in proof of which we will mention 
only this fact—that Ol. hiv. (the first after the adoption of 
the lunar correction among the Beotians, B.C. 567) the 
Olympic ferize were July 15-20, the true luna 11-16; Hip- 
podromius 11—16, but Hecatombzeon or Apollonius 16—21. 
And this coincidence, which held good at the time of 
the adoption of the lunar Beeotian calendar, might have 
something to do with the choice of the name of this month, 
which must have been first given it at this time. The horse 
and chariot races were those of the Games at Olympia which 
were most likely a priori to be fixed upon to give name to 
the Olympic month; partly because they were the most 
illustrious, and partly because they were the conclusion of the 
ceremony *. 

vill. [Idveuos. This name appears in many of the calendars 
of the Greeks, but in none which was older than the Beeotian: 
and it is found written both Mdveuos, Wdvnuwos, and [ldvapos, 
the latter the Doric form of Ildvnuwos. We reserve any fur- 
ther explanation of it for a future opportunity; and we hope 


* A month of this name occurs in the Thessalian calendar, correspond- 
ing to the Attic Metageitnion and the Julian August: and there the prima 
facie explanation of the name, that of the horse-racing month, is probably 
the true. But it occurs also in the calendar of Callipolis in A®tolia, cor- 
responding strictly in that, as it does in the Beeotian, to the Attic Heca- 
tombzon, and the Julian July. We are strongly of opinion therefore that 
the true explanation in each of these instances lies below the surface; and 
is to be derived from the relation of the month so called to the natural year. 

The sun being regarded as the great nuepodpdmos or immodpdopos of the 
heavens, the Hippodromian month kar’ é&oy7v would be that in which the 
daily course or journey of the sun was the largest and longest of any in 
the year. And this would be the month next to the summer solstice. 


© Cf, our Fasti Cathol. ii. 549 note. 
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then to make it appear that if the harvest of both kinds for 
the climate of Boeotia, in the natural course of things, was 
not liable to be entirely over before the latter half of July, 
or the first half of August, a name such as this might with 
great propriety have been given to the month, which was 
either the last of the harvest months, or the next after the 
last—as the Boeotian Panemus, the eighth in this calendar, 
must have been. ‘That this month, in the Beeotian, answered 
to*Metageitnion, in the Attic, has been seen. 

ix. “OwodAdios. The existence of this month too, and under 
this name, in the Boeotian calendar, is known only from the 
inscriptions produced supra. With regard to the etymon, 
Mr. Boeckh is of opinion it was so called from the ‘Opodrdia, 
a joint festival in honour of Jupiter, Demeter, Athena, and 
Enyo or Bellona—to which there could be no objection 
a priort on etymological principles; for “Oyoddia would be 
the most probable etymon of “Omodwios imaginable. But it 
would be a serious objection to it, that the ‘OuoAdia in ques- 
tion, as Mr. B. supposes, were a Thessalian festival; and the 
Beeotians, on that principle, must have borrowed the name 
of one of their months from a Thessalian institution: which, 
if we consider the national antipathies of the Greeks, and the 
frequent wars between the Beeotians and the Thessalians, their 
nearest and most formidable neighbours, cannot be thought 
probable. The name of one of the seven gates of Thebes 
was the “OmoAwides; which PausaniasP and Stephanus Byzan- 
tinus4 derived from ‘OycdAn, the name of a mountain in 
Thessaly *, in the direction of which they were situated ; 


* This mountain is recognised by Euripides, 
Kai IIn\uades bepamvat 
avyxoprot 6 ‘Opddas évav- 
Aor— Hercules Furens, 370. 
and by Apollonius Rhodius, i. 594. 
“‘Hadev & ‘Opornv— 
on which the Scholia, ‘Ouddn, dpos Gecoadias ovtw Kadovpevov. And by 
Theocritus, Idyll. vii. 103. 
Tov ot Tay “Opddas eparoy médov és Te heoyxas, 
akAnrov thvoto chidas és xeipas épeiaas— 
on which also the Scholiast ; Kai Kah)\ipayos" 
Tlay ‘Opadinrns tpizravov aimodukov. 


P ix. viii. 3. 4 ‘Oudan. 
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others from ‘Oyodweds, the reputed son of Amphion", and 
others from “Oyodwis, one of the daughters of Niobe’; but 
Aristodemus (himself of Thebes‘), with much greater proba- 
bility a priori, from their proximity to the “OpodAdiov, in Thebes 
itself, which was situated close to that gate. 

This testimony proves that there was an ‘“Oyoddiov in 
Thebes also; and if so, that some temple was denoted by 
this appellation, there can be no doubt. And as to what that 
might be—‘OpodAdios, it appears, was one of the titles of Ju- 
piter in Thebes, and among the Beeotians in general. ‘Owo- 
Adios Zevs' "Ev OnBats kal ev GAdats TOAEot BowwrTixals xX—Opo- 
Aoos Zevs' OBynow otrw mpooayopevera 6 Zevs¥Y—Kat Zeds 
‘Opoddios tiara év Borwria?. It is no objection that there 
was a Zevs “Opoddios in Thessaly also; if there was one of the 
same name in Beeotia. The ‘Oyoddiov of Thebes therefore 
was the tepdv Zyvds ‘Opodwiov there. It is consequently the 
most reasonable and consistent explanation of the origin of 
this name, to suppose that, as the Homoloian Jupiter gave 
his name to the Homoloian gate at Thebes, so he did to the 
Homoloian month in the Theban calendar likewise. 

And with respect to the meaning of the name itself, as ap- 
plied first to the Homoloian Jupiter, and then through him 
to the Homoloian gate and the Homoloian month, the gloss 
in Suidas and Photius, lately referred to, derives it ultimately 
from Guodor, in the sense of éuovonrtixdy and eipynyixdv, and in 
that sense peculiar to the Alolic dialect, as the month so 
called was to an ‘Holic calendar: ‘Opodwilos Zets. "Ev On- 
Bats, kal €v GAdats TéAEot Bowwrlas, kal €v Oeooadla. ad “Opo- 
Awtas tpodytidos tis Evvews: jv tpopytiw eis AedAqots Treupo7- 
vat, ws Apictopavns ev devtéepo OnBaixdv. “lorpos dé ev ri 13" THs 
Luvaywyns, 61a TO map AloAedar TO dpovontikov Kai eipnviKoy Gmo- 
Aov A€yer Oar 4, 


"Opodos d€ Gerradias dpos, ws "Eqopos kai Apiarddnuos 6 OnBaios, ev ois 
ioropet mept ths €optns Tav ‘Opodwiwy’ Kali Tivdapos év Trois ‘Yropynpacw. 
Strabo, 1x. 5. 316 ad princip. calls it “OudAcov. 


* Scholia ad Phoen. 1119. Y Hesychius, in voce. 
* Tzetzes ad Lycoph. 520. * Steph. Byz. "OméAn. 
t Cf. Scholia in Theocrit. Idyll. vii. ® Suidas, in ‘Ouwoddios Zebs: Pho- 


102. é tius in lisdem. 
x Photius. Cf, Suidas, in voce. 
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And that a name ultimately so derived, and expressive of 
amity and concord, might have been purposely given to this 
month, appears from the further fact that, if we are right in 
the position which we have assigned it in the order of the ca- 
lendar, it must have corresponded to the Attic Boédromion, 
and consequently to the month of the mysteries; and through 
the mysteries to that of the mystical orovédai or éxexetpla— 
which, from the time of Solon at least», and by his appoint- 
ment, if not from an earlier date, and by virtue of a rule and 
prescription of immemorial observance, had characterised the 
mystical period. It does not appear that there was any 
month called Oecpoddpios in the Beeotian calendar, as there 
was in many others of the calendars of the Greeks, though 
Demeter Qecpoddpos had a temple at Thebes*; but the Oec- 
opopdpia were certainly celebrated at Thebes, and under that 
name 4, and at a time of the year which must have coincided 
with the summer, and the place in the summer of the month 
Boédromion. It appears too that “Oyodwia was one of the 
titles of Anyujrnp herself at Thebes ; both Suidas and Photius 
subjoining to the passage last quoted, "Eoti 8& kal Anurjrnp “Opo- 
Awia év OnBas. And as the Oecpoddpra and the mysteries were 
originally absolutely the same, whether the Homoloian month 
was so called from the Homoloian Demeter, or the Homo- 
loian Demeter from the Homoloian month, the inference will 
be the same in either case, that the ‘OvoAdia—in the sense of 
the mysteries or Thesmophoria—celebrated in honour of the 
Homoloian Demeter, must have been celebrated in the Ho- 
moloian month. 

x. The name of this month in the Beeotian calendar is still 
unknown ; and all that we can predicate concerning it with 
certainty is that it must have corresponded to the Attic Pya- 
nepsion, and in the natural year have come next to the autumnal 
equinox, and in the cycle of natural productions have coin- 
cided with the season of vintage. Nor is it improbable that 
its actual name was ‘Ir#évios—a name which, as we hope to 
see hereafter, occurs in the Thessalian calendar. And as it 
derived its name in that calendar from the Itonian Athena, in 


b Vol. i. page 42 note. cf. supra, a Plutarch, Pelopidas, y. Xenophon, 
94. xlv. Hellenica, v. ii. 29. 
¢ Pausanias, ix. vi. 2. cf. xvi. 3. 
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whose honour and in whose temple the principal solemnity of 
the Boeotian league, the Tap Bordria, is said to have been cele- 
brated ; the Pambceotian month might have been called the 
Mjjv “Irdémos, after the Itonian Athena too. If there was a 
month so called in the Beeotian calendar, it must have come 
in here. 

x1. Aayudrpios. The etymon of this name requires no expla- 
nation. It must have been derived from Aapdrnp, the Doric 
form of Anujtnp; and as the month itself coincided with seed 
time in the natural year, it must have taken its name from 
Anpatnp as the supposed author of the gift of seed. It was 
entirely in unison with this origin of the name, and this re- 
ference implied by it to the cycle of natural production, that 
though the Occpodpdpia among the Beotians were not cele- 
brated in this month, but as we have seen in ‘Opoddios, there 
was a ceremony even in this month analogous to that of the 
vnorefa in the Attic Pyanepsion ®&, in honour of the “Ayafa— 
another of the titles of Anujrnp, but with a special relation to 
the temporary loss and apparent extinction of the principle 
of vegetable life, as committed to the ground, before its re- 
appearance in the form of the plant. These things however 
belong to a different part of our subject ; and their proper 
explanation must be reserved for the present. 

xl. “AAaAKopevios— Adadxowevecos—and *AdadAKopvevnos-——in 
all which forms this name occurs. In explanation of the 
name we may observe, first that "A@jvy surnamed ’AAaAxkope- 
vnts is recognised as an object of worship in Beeotia, even 
in the time of Homerf; secondly, that the Alalcomenean 
Athena herself, according to the popular belief among the 
Beeotians, derived her name from an ancient hero called 
*AdaAkopeveds §. And though the tradition of later times in- 
vested this Alalcomeneus with a mythological character, and 
represented him as an atréyor, yet that he was a real person 
appears from a very remarkable lunar correction of the pri- 
mitive solar year, attested and commemorated by an equally 
remarkable institution, which continued in being down to the 
latest times ; of each of which we hope hereafter to give a full 
account. From either of these then the month Alalcomeneus 

€ Plutarch, Demosthenes, xxx: De s Pausanias, ix. xxxili. 4. cf. Anec- 


Iside et Osir. Ixix. dota Greca Oxon. i. 76. 23. ’Emipept- 
f liad A. 8. ouol in Tl. A. 8. 


’ 
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might have derived its name; either from the Alalcomenean 
Athena, or from Alalcomeneus, who cuts so conspicuous a 
figure in primitive Boeotian tradition. And in our opinion it 
took its name from the latter. And on that supposition we 
are enabled to explain another fact in the history of this 
month, its correspondence to Posideon in the Attic calendar ; 
that is, why the name of Alalcomenius in particular should 
have been given to the last month in the Beotian calendar, 
as that of Posideon was to the last in the Attic. Posidon 
was the impersonation of the watery principle; and this Alal- 
comeneus appears to have been the type of the same principle 
among the Beotians: for in the Philosophumena ascribed to 
Origen, lately recovered, a fragment of Pindar’s (as it is sup- 
posed) is quoted, in which this Alalcomeneus is set forth not 
only as the first man, in the opinion of the Boeotians, but as 
having some time or other first made his appearance out of 
the Lake Kephisus, that is, out of the element of water); the 
first principle of vegetable, and through that of animal, life. 
The Beeotians therefore might choose to dedicate the twelfth 
month of their calendar to Alaleomeneus, simply because the 
Athenians had consecrated the twelfth of theirs to Posidon ; 
and simply because he was just as much the representative 
and type of the watery principle among them as Posidon 
among the Athenians. 


Section X.—On the verification of the Octaéteric Cycle of the 
Beotian Calendar, from B.C. 567 to B.C. 407. 


It ought not to be considered an objection to the truth of 
the account thus given of the origin and constitution of the 
first lunar correction of the Boeotian calendar, that we have 
not the means of verifying it by actual dates, in terms of the 
correction itself, from the beginning of its first period B.C. 
567 to its end B.C. 407. This objection is resolvable into 
the deficiency of Greek history generally, for the whole of the 
interval in question; and applies no more to this calendar 
than to the Elean, or to the Spartan, or even to the Attic. 

hy. 7. pag. 96,97. This part of the Fragment in question has been restored 
as follows :— 

Eire Boiwtoiow ’AAaAkouevets Aiuvas bnep Kagioaldos 


Tpatos avOporwy kverxer, 
etre kal wt’, T. A. 
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It has however been seen that towards the end of the 
period two very probable proofs of this kind were deducible 
from contemporary history. The first was the relation of 
the Boeotian calendar to the Platzean, or (what was then the 
same thing) the Attic and the Spartan, B.C. 431, at the time 
of the surprise of Platzea; the date of which in each of these 
other two calendars appeared to have been the vovpnviai, and 
therefore an tepounrvia, but not in the Boeotian calendar'. 
And the actual Julian date of the day in question having 
been March 8 at midnight, though it was the first of Ela- 
phebolion in the old Attic calendar of the time being, it 
was only the éxrn @Oivovtos, the 26th, of Hermeeus in the 
Beeotian. 

The second was the probable relation of the Bcotian 
calendar of the time being to the Attic, when Demosthenes 
made his attempt on Siphze, and Hippocrates his upon De- 
lium, in the 8th year of the war, B.C. 424. The failure of 
these enterprises was due to a difference of reckoning by the 
calendar at Siphe and the calendar at Athens, amounting to 
two days; and two days in excess in one, and two in defect 
in the otherk. The comparison of the Beotian with the 
Attic calendar for the year in question, Period i. Cycle xvii. 8. 
of the former, Period i. 7, 8. Cycle i. 7, 8. of the Metonic 
correction in the latter, critically illustrated and verified this 
distinction; the Boeotian for the time being having borne 
date Dec. 25, and the Attic Dec. 23, and every month in the 
former, from the beginning to the end of the year, having been 
two days in advance of the corresponding one in the latter. 

The confirmation of this first lunar correction of the Be- 
otians by the date of Platzea, Panemus 27, Sept. 2, B. C. 479, 
need not be again adverted to: though that alone is compe- 
tent to authenticate the whole of the first period of its proper 
cycle. [Besides this, the fact alluded to by Plutarch, in his 
Life of Camillus', the victory of the Baotians over the Thes- 
salians at Keressus, belongs to this period also; though the 
reference to it is too general and indefinite, to enable us to 
judge of its time or its circumstances. All that can be in- 
ferred from the allusion to it is that, if its date in the calen- 


i Vide vol. i. page 174 sqq. k Vide supra, 12. iv. 
! Supra page 289. 
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dar was the same as that of Leuctra, it must have been Hip- 
podromius 5; and if it happened just 100 years before the 
battle of Leuctra, i. e. before B. C. 37], it must have hap- 
pened Hippodromius 5, Cycle xiii. 1. of the first Octaéteric 
Period, which that year fell on July 18, B.C. 471. The date 
of Leuctra, Hippodromius 5, Period i. 37. of the Metonic 
Beeotian correction, as we shall see by and by, was July 6, 
B. C. 371. But the event itself happened more than 100 
years before Leuctra; and therefore the above can be only 
an approximation to its true date. 


Section XI.—On the Metonic Correction of the Baotian 
Octaéteris, and its date. 


The Octaéteric correction of the old equable calendar 
having been adopted by the Beeotians, B.C. 567, the next 
question is, Whether it was ever superseded among them by 
the Metonic? and if so, When? and what was the time and 
date of the proper Beeotian Metonic correction ? 

In answer to this question, we may observe, i. That it is 
not probable a priori that, having once adopted the Octa- 
éteric correction and the Octaéteric cycle, the Boeotians 
would lay it aside for any other, any more than the Athe- 
nians or the Lacedemonians, under the same circumstances, 
before it had run through the first of its proper periods at 
least : i. e. if they adopted this correction in B.C. 567, it is 
not probable they would make any change in it, much less 
substitute any other for it, before B.C. 407. ii. It could not 
be assumed with certainty a priori that a change would be 
made in it, or any other form of the lunar calendar substi- 
tuted for it, even at the end of the first of its proper periods; 
for instances are not wanting of the retention of the Octa- 
éteric cycle for a second, and even a third, Period of 160 
years ; and that too at a time when the principle of the Me- 
tonic correction had long been before the world, and was 
every where well understood, and the Metonic cycle in re- 
peated instances had been adopted by those who were before 
using the Octaéteric*. On no question of this kind conse- 

* We must suppose that cases of this kind existed even in Plutarch’s 


time, and were known to him; otherwise he could have had no foundation 
for the remark which he made in that passage of his life of Aristides, 
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quently could it be taken for granted a priori that the old 
Octaéteric cycle, wheresoever previously in use, later than 
the first announcement of the Metonic correction, would be 
laid aside for that even at the expiration of one of its proper 
periods; and whether it was so, or not, in a particular in- 
stance, must be determined by the special reasons of the 
case; in other words, by matters of fact. iii. Whether at 
the end of the first period of their proper cycle, the Beo- 
tians might have determined to retain it for another, or to 
lay it aside for the Metonic; yet still, for the reason ex- 
plained in a former part of these Dissertations™, a correction 
of the epoch of the cycle, and a correction amounting to a 
day, would be necessary to prepare it either for the decursus 
of a second period, or for passing into the Metonic correc- 
tion: and assuming (as we may reasonably do) that this 
correction would be made at the end of the first period, 
B. C. 407—it follows that, whether with a view to the de- 
cursus of a second period of the old Octaéteric cycle, or to 
its transition at this point of time into the Metonic, the 
Julian epoch of the Beeotian calendar, which B.C. 567 had 
been Jan. 13, B.C. 407 must have become, and from that 


which we produced at the beginning of this Dissertation, about the dif- 
ference of styles in different calendars even in his own time. This differ- 
ence must have been such at least that what was the first of the month in 
some calendars, was the sixth in others; and that was a kind and degree of 
difference which, though easy to have been generated, and easy to be ex- 
plained, in any given calendar regulated by the Octaéteric cycle, compared 
with another regulated by the Metonic, could not have been exemplified 
in any two calendars of Plutarch’s time, both regulated by the Metonic 
cycle alike, and both subject, or both not subject, to the Callippic correc- 
tion of that cycle alike; though it might have been exemplified in one 
calendar of that kind subjected to the Callippic correction from the first, 
compared with another which was not. And though there were certainly 
calendars in his time which had been Metonic from the first, with- 
out having been subjected as yet to the Callippic correction, (as for in- 
stance, the Attic and the Elean or Olympic); these calendars, it may 
fairly be presumed, must have constituted the least numerous family of 
their proper class: but Plutarch speaks of the differences and distinctions 
in question as characteristic of calendars in his time generally; from 
which we may infer, that though many must have been Metonic, many 
also, and probably more, must have been Octaéteric. 


m Vol. i. page 39. cf. 488. 
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time forward have continued, Jan. 14. iv. Facts are ac- 
tually upon record, later than B.C. 407, from which it is 
to be inferred that though the Boeotians must have corrected 
the epoch of their calendar, in the manner and to the extent 
which we have supposed, in this year, B.C. 407, they could 
not have retained their old cycle for another of its proper 
periods, but must have substituted a Metonic one in its 
stead *. These facts we shall proceed to adduce. 


i. On the date of the Battle of Leuctra in the Beeotian 
Calendar,.B. C. 371. 


The date of this battle, it is on every account to be pre- 
sumed, would be recorded first and properly in the Bceotian 
calendar: and in any other of the same or of subsequent 
times only as transferred to it from the Beotian. Plutarch 
asserts that the anniversary of the battle was commemorated 
at Thebes even in his own time®: Thy pev yap év Mapaddue 
Baxny axpt viv “AOnvaia, cal tHy ev Asdxtpois OnBator, Kat vi 
Ala ijpeis thy Aaipavrov rept “Yaumodw éoptdfoyev®. In the 
Life of Camillus P, this original date of the victory is clearly 
specified as the 5th of Hippodromius; and that this was 
some day in the Attic month Hecatombzon of the time being 
is clearly intimated also: and that it was in fact the fifth of 
Hecatombzeon, in the Attic calendar, as it was the fifth of 
Hippodromius in the Beeotian, though not expressly stated 
here, is so in the Life of Agesilaus4: Ty yap rerpddu ént déxa 
Tod VKipopoprGvos pyvos eToujoavto tas omovdds év Aakedaluor, 
™ 6€ méunTy TOU “ExatouBadvos jrrnOncay ev Acdxrpois, yuepav 
eikoot duayevopevov. It follows that there was no difference 
in the year of Leuctra, except in the names of the months, 
between the style of the Beeotian and that of the Attic calen- 
dar; the fifth of Hippodromius in the former was nominally 
the same with the fifth of Hecatombzon in the latter. The 


* See this Metonic calendar of the Beeotians, vol. iii. Appendix, 


Table xi. 


0 Cf. also Diodor. Sic. xv. «3: the cf. xx. Daiphantus was a Phocian, and 


Panegyris celebrated at Lebadea, ever 
after, in honour of Jupiter Basileus. 

° “Or. ovde Civ Hdéws «7. A. xviii. 
The speaker in this part of the dia- 
logue was a Phocian, called Theon : 


KAL. HELL. VOL. II. 


this victory of his was won by the 

Phocians under him, over the Thessa- 

lians. Of the Acivavea of Plutarch, 

XXxili. B. p. 393. Aaipdyrov Bios. 
Soe 4 XXxvili. 
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inference which we draw from this fact is, that if the Attic 
calendar was regulated at this time by the Metonic cycle, the 
Beeotian must have been so too. It was not possible on any 
other supposition that the coincidence in question could have 
held good. 

For let it be assumed, argumenti gratia, that B.C. 371, 
thirty-six years after the beginning of the second Period of 
their old octaéteris, the Boeotian calendar was still regulated 
by that cycle—while the Attic, ever since B. C. 432, had 
been regulated by the Metonic. The first of Hippodromius, 
in the former, on that supposition, Period ii. 37, Cycle v. 5, 
must have been falling June 25; the first of Hecatombzeon 
in the latter, Period i. 62, Cycle iv. 5, July 3: eight days 
later. There must have been consequently eight days’ dif- 
ference between the fifth of Hippodromius that year and the 
fifth of Hecatombzeon; and if the date of Leuctra was truly 
the fifth of Hippodromius in the Beeotian calendar, it must 
have been the 27th of Skirrhophorion in the Attic; if it was 
truly the fifth of Hecatombzon in the Attic, it must have 
been the 13th of Hippodromius in the Beeotian. 

There is no alternative left then except to conclude that 
the Beeotian calendar at this time was regulated by the Me- 
tonic correction as much as the Attic, and had been so ever 
since the beginning of the second of the proper periods of its 
old octaéteris. And though in strictness the 5th of Hippo- 
dromius even by the Metonic calendar of the Bceotians this 
year was July 6, one day earlier than the 5th of Hecatom- 
beeon by the Attic, July 7, that was entirely cara ovpB_eBnxds ; 
and ultimately due to the fact that the date of Leuctra in 
the first Callippic Period of the Attic Metonic correction was 
the 62d year, by which time it had already accumulated a 
day in excess: in the first year of that of the Boeotian it was 
only the 37th, when the excess was still less than a day. 


i. On the date of the invasion of Laconia by Epaminondas 
and Pelopidas, and of the enlargement of the term of their 
Beotarchy, B.C. 369. 


The next fact, from which we may infer the nature of the 
cycle by which the Bceotian calendar for the time being must 
have been regulated, is the following. It is known that two 
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years after the battle of Leuctra, in the archontic year of 
Lysistratus, B. C. 869, Epaminondas, and the rest of the 
Beeotarchs *, made an expedition into Laconia; followed by 
the resettlement of Messene, after lying desolate nearly 300 
years. This invasion, as Plutarch informs us, took place in 
the last month of their official year; and as they were de- 
tained by it, from first to last, upwards of four months, they 
became liable thereby to the penalties denounced by the laws 
against the retention of the office of Boeotarch after the ex- 
piration of its legitimate period. And, as he also tells us, a 
prosecution was actually instituted against them as soon as 
they returned; from the consequences of which they were 
saved only by the bold and manly defence adopted by Epa- 
minondas. The fact is related by all the historians of the 
time, and is frequently referred to in after times; but the 
most circumstantial account of it is given by Plutarch in the 
Life of Pelopidas: from which we shall extract as much as 
may suffice for our present purpose. 

Els pevroe [leAondvvnoov dyddrepor Bowwtapxodvtes évéBador, 
kal Tv €Ovev Ta TrEtoTA TpooHyovTo, Aakedayyovlwy anooTicav- 
tes "HAw, “Apyos, Apxadiay ociyracay, adbtijs tis Aakwvixis Ta 
TAcioTa. KalTou XeluGvos pev joay al wepl Tpomds akwal* pnvos de 
Tod Teevtatov pOivovtos dAtyat Tepijocay ipépat, Kal THY dpynv 
der TapahapBaveww Erépovs edOds iotapevov tod mpdtov pnvos, 7) 
OvyjoKe Tovs pi) Tapadibdrtas. of 8 GAOL Bowrdpxat, Kat Tov 
vouov ded.dTes TobTOY Kal TOV YEGva petyovTes, amdyewv eoTEvdoP 
ém’ oikov TO oTpdtevpat—Oavdrov yap apddrepou dikas &puyov 
émavehOovres, OTL TOD vdpouv KehEevovTOS ev TS TPSTH pHVi Tapa- 
dodvar rHYv Bowwtapxiav érépors, dv Bouxdtiov dvopdtovor, térrapas 
OAous TpoceTEBdAovTO pijvas, ev ols Ta TEpt Meoorjyynv Kal “Apka- 
diay Kat THY Aakwrikiy duoknoar s. 

The most important of these circumstances is that this in- 
vasion took place pnvos rod teAevtatov POivovtos on the one 
hand, and at midwinter, ai wep) tpords dkpal, on the other: 
for these two criterions laid together imply that the article of 
midwinter, the winter solstice, that year must have fallen out 
critically on some one of the last ten days (the last decad) of 


* Diodor. xv. 52, 53, in the year of Leuctra their number was seven. 


© Cap. xxiv. S Ib. xxv. 
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the last month of the Boeotian year, which we know was 
Alaleomenius. ‘The year having been B.C. 369, the mean 
winter solstice that year, for these meridians, fell out Dec. 26, 
the true December 25: consequently Dec. 26 or Dec. 25 this 
year must have fallen on some day in the last decad of the 
Beeotian Alalcomenius. 

Let us then, first of all, suppose that the old octaéteric 
cycle was still in use. In that case the year, B. C. 369, would 
have corresponded to Period u. 39, Cycle v. 7, when Buca- 
tius 1 must have borne date Jan. 7, and therefore Alalcome- 
nius 1 November 26; and the first day of the last decad of 
that month (Alalcomenius 21) on December 16: ten days at 
least too early for the winter solstice the same year. 

Let us next suppose that the calendar was now regulated 
by the Metonic cycle; the epoch of which Period i. 1, Cycle 
i. 1, was Jan. 14, B.C. 407. On that supposition the year 
must have answered to Period 1. 39, Cycle i. 1, when Buca- 
tius 1 would bear date Jan. 15, and Alaleomenius 1, Decem- 
ber 5, and (the month being plenus) Alalcomenius 21, De- 
cember 25; on the very day of the winter solstice according 
to the Parapegma of Meton, and at this time the date of 
the true winter solstice itself. And the last decad of this 
month extending from December 25 inclusive to January 3 
inclusive, if the invasion actually took place about the middle 
of this decad, (as seems to be implied by Plutarch’s note of 
the time, viz. when a few days only of that decad were still 
left,) nothing could more justly and more truly have been 
said of the article of the invasion, in the natural tropical 
year, than that it was about, but not at, close to, but not 
actually on, the very day of the winter solstice—ai repi rpo- 
Tas akpat, 


ili. On the beginning of the Beeotian year, B.C. 379-3878. 

These two matters of fact may suffice for the proof of our 
proposition, that the Metonic correction must have begun to 
be applied to the Beeotian calendar, B. C. 407, and that its 
proper Julian epoch was Jan. 14, B.C. 407. For the re- 
mainder of our observations we will take this position for 
granted ; and proceed merely to confirm or illustrate it by 
other proofs of like kind, whether of earlier or of later date. 
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One of these is the circumstances, which have been left on 
record, of the recovery of Thebes, B.C. 379-378 ¢. 

It may be collected from Plutarch, De Genio Socratis, 
that the attempt, which was followed by this recovery. was 
made either in the last or in the first month of the official 
year; for in his account of its circumstances’, he alludes to 
Kafeipixos, as 6 xvdytoros dpxov—the last elected archon—and 
to the spear which he was carrying as the insigne of his office 
at the time; and it appears further from his Pelopidas*, 
that Pelopidas was elected Boeotarch the day after the night 
of the attempt. It appears tooy, the might of the attempt 
was a dark night; and that is an argument either of the end 
or of the beginning of the lunar month. It appears too that 
when the exiles were coming to Thebes, on this enterprize, and 
crossing Mount Kitheron, they encountered stormy weather 
and cold by the way2: and at the time of the execution of 
the attempt the same affections of the air were still continu- 
ing: Owe & dn tore Wiyxos émérewe Tvevuatos yevowevov, Kal 
61a TovTo TGV TOAAGY TaxLOV Els TUS OlKias avaKEXwpNKOTwWY 4— 
Kal trapécyev aitois 6 xeywwv Ta TpdcwTa ovyKEKxaduppeEvots 
adeds SveAOeiv Tiv ToAW?—Hy 6€ te Tvedpa Kal rierds, dpxo- 
pevou TpeTecOar Tod aépos, Kal padov Edabov, KataTepevydTwv 
70 TOV X€lava TOV TAEloTwY Els Tas OlKias»—'Qpa wey odv Ty 
Kal’ Hv avOpwror padiata Tepl Setnvdv elow TO O€ TVEdLA aAAoV 
€mitelvov On vuperov vrexiver Werad. ETT pEutyyevov’ woTE 
TOAD epnuiayv civat bia TOV oTEvoTOaDV dieEvovoLty*. These are 
circumstances which characterise the time as the end of the 
natural year, and towards the winter solstice. Xenophon 
confirms the inference, by speaking of the mission of Cleom- 
brotus to Thebes, as soon as the attempt was known of at 
Sparta’, MdAa yemdvos ovros—in the very depth of winter: 
attested too by the storm which he encountered on his return, 
within 16 or 17 days afterwards ©. 

It follows that the Boeotian year at this time was both be- 
ginning and ending about the middle of winter. Let us see 
how this conclusion will agree with the testimony of the 


t Hellenica, v. iv. 1-9. 14. Diodo- z Ibid. xxv. a Tbid. 
rus, XV. 25-27. b Pelopidas, ix. 

Vv Cap. xxx. ¢ De Genio, xxix. 

x Cap. xii. xiii, @ Hellenica, v. iv. 14. 


Y De Genio Socratis, ii. e vy. iv. 15-18. 
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Metonic type of this calendar, in which B.C. 379 corre- 
sponded to Period i. 29, Cycle ii. 10. Now, the first of Buca- 
tius by that calendar, Period i. 29, would fall January 5: 
and therefore the Ist of Alalcomenius, Nov. 25: and the 
first of Bucatius again, Period i. 30, Cycle ii. 11, Dec. 25— 
on the very day of the winter solstice. The attempt of Pelo- 
pidas and his associates (48 in numberf) was probably made 
on the very last night of this year, the night of Alalcome- 
nius 30 ineunte, Dec. 23, about 6 p.mM.: and if that was the 
case, we should thereby ascertain the date of the ’Adpodfo1a 
in the Boeotian calendar; for the Polemarch was keeping 
that feast, én’ é£6d@ rijs dpxijs$, on the night of the attempt. 
And this is one among the other proofs of the rule of the 
noctidiurnal reckoning among the Greeks; according to 
which the night preceded the day, and the beginning of 
feasts in particular was reckoned from the evening. 

Moreover, it appears from the Agesilaus of Plutarchi that 
Pelopidas and Mello, elected to the office of Boeotarchs as 
soon as the Thebans recovered their independence, were still 
serving that office * at the time of the attempt of Sphodrias 
on the Pirzus, which we determined to Boédromion 19, 
Oct. 4 this year!. It follows that the official year of the 
Thebans not having yet come to an end by Oct. 4 this year, 
and yet having begun in December the year before, must 
have been at this time much the same as the natural year 
itself, reckoned from the winter solstice to the winter sol- 
stice ; as it would be by our calendar, reckoned from Buca- 
tius 1 to Bucatius 1 *. 


* The Boeotarchies of Pelopidas are to be dated from this first, which 
entered, or may be assumed to have done so, Dec. 25, B.C. 379. He 
died in his 13th, according to Plutarch (Vita xxxiv. xxxi.): and that is 
determined by the solar eclipse the same year (supra, p. 85), to B.C. 
364. The first of Bucatius that year fell Jan. 19. Diodorus Sic. in- 


f De Genio, xxvi. Pelopidas, ix. viii. 
and xii. 

8 Hellenica, v. iv. 4. Cf. Polyznus, 
ii. iv. Pelopidas, 3 : Corn. Nepos, Pelo- 

h Vide our Fasti Catholici, i. 179, 
180, note. We learn also from Plu- 
tarch, De Genio, xxxiii. the date of 
the ‘HpaxAeia, referred to in this note, 


at Thebes ; viz. some time either late 
in the last month of the Boeotian ca- 
lendar, or early in the first. 

i xxiv. 

k Cf. the Pelopidas, xiii. xiv. Here 
however the names of the Boeotarchs 
are Pelopidas and Gorgidas. 

1 Supra, p. 84. 
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iv. On the beginning of the Beeotian official year, 
Boe to 7. 


The beginning of the official year at Thebes is illustrated 
by the account which both Polybius™ and Livy® have given 
of the dispute with the Romans, in which the Thebans were 
involved soon after the end of the war with Philip; and of 
the fate of the Beeotian demagogue Brachyllas: and from 
this it is seen to have been still the same at that time, as it 
had been long before. 

It appears from Polybius™ that this affair began in the 
winter. Titus Flamininus at least was in winter quarters at 
Elatea in Phocis, when the Beeotians sent an embassy to 
him to obtain his permission to ransom such of their own 
citizens, as had been made captives while serving in the army 
of Philip: Taxd s€ tavrev dvaxopicbévtwv, he continues, ék 
Ts Maxeéovias, év ofs nv Kal BpaxvAdns*, todrov pev ed0éws 
Bowwrdpxnv katéotnoav : from which it follows that this return 
of the captives must have been just before the usual time of 
the election of Boeotarchs; and therefore if the return fell 
out in the winter, the usual time of that election must have 
done the same. 

An account follows in Polybius of the scheme which the 
enemies of brachyllas, soon after this election, concerted for 
getting rid of him; though this fragment of his history 


deed (xv. 81. 80. 78.) gives us to understand that he served this office 
every year of his life, from B. C. 379-378 to his death ; in which case he 
must have died in his jifteenth Boeotarchy, not in his thirteenth. Buy 
Plutarch tells us (xxiii.) he was not Beotarch in the year of Leuctra, 
B.C. 371, though Epaminondas was: and we may presume he could not 
have been serving that office in the year when he went on the embassy to 
Persia, (Vita, xxx. cf. the F. Hell. of Mr. Clinton, B.C 367.) or in the 
year when he was imprisoned in Thessaly by Alexander of Phere. (Vita, 
xxvil.) His thirteenth Beotarchy therefore, though reckoned from B. C. 
379-378 as his first, could not have been earlier than Jan. 19, B. C. 364— 
in which year, sometime after July 13, he died. 

* Brachyllas is mentioned by Polybius, xvii. 1, 2, as one of those who 
were with Philip previously in the autumn of B. C. 198. He was ap- 
pointed ’Emordtns of Thebes, by Antigonus, after Sellasia, B.C. 222: 
mie r2:Sck., § 5. 
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breaks off before it arrives at its execution®. Livy however 
ascertains the time to which these events in general be- 
longed ; viz. the consular year of Lucius Furius Purpureo 
and M. Claudius Marcellus P, which entered on the Ides of 
Martius, U. C. 558, Dec. 5, B. C. 197—though the Kalends 
of Januarius the same year fell on September 269. The 
date of these events then in general was some time between 
Sept. 26 and Dec. 5, B.C. 197, when Titus might actually 
have been in winter quarters at Elatea ; the war with Philip 
having been terminated by the battle of Kynoskephale, about 
July 23 the same year’. 

Livy proceedss: Heec per hiemem ferme acta. bibernabat 
eo tempore Athenis Quinctius &. The context shews that 
this was before the restoration of the captives, the Theban 
comitia, and the election of Brachyllas; and he might have 
been at Athens at the beginning of winter, reckoned from 
the autumnal equinox or soon after, this year, and yet in 
winter-quarters at Elatea, in October or November, when 
the Thebans, according to Polybius, must actually have ap- 
plied to him about the ransom of their own citizens. The 
history of the death of Brachyllas follows’: the Roman army 
was still at that time in winter quarters': and just after the 
close of the winter the Legati from Rome arrived, Quorum ex 
consilio pax data Philippo¥. These Legati had not been de- 
spatched before the new consuls came into office; as both 
Polybius and Livy * agree: that is, not before Dec. 5, B.C. 
197, at least: under which circumstances they could not 
have actually arrived before the spring of B.C. 196y—and 
Brachyllas, when they arrived, was dead. 

This case proves very clearly that the Boeotian year was 
still beginning in the winter, B.C. 197-196. This year an- 
swered to Period ii. 60: and the first of Bucatius that year 


DG pee eS shee 

P xxxili, 24. 

4 Cf. our Origines Kal. Italics, iii. 
page 84 and note: iv. lxix. 

r Vide our Origines Kal. Italice, 
ili. 84 7. 

S XxXill. 276 

t Cap. 20. From the allusion in 
cap. 28. just before to the molles et 
effemimati, in company with whom Bra- 
chyllas was celebrating some feast at 


the time of his death, we consider it 
extremely probable that the actual date 
of that event was the Theban Diony- 
sia; which, as we shall see hereafter, 
began on the 7th of the second month 
in their calendar—the 7th cf Hermzeus ; 
and that B.C. 196 would be Jan. 28. 

u XXxill. 30. ¥ Xylll.a265) 5 

X Xxxill. 24, 25. 

y Cf. Polyb. xviii. 27. 
XXXlll. 30. 


and Livy, 
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would fall Dec. 24, B. ©. 197, the comitial month (Alalcome- 
nius), Nov. 25: and Titus might have been at Elatea at that 
time, yet at Athens in September or October. 


Section XII.—On the confirmation of the Metonic Correc- 
tion of the Beotian Calendar, furnished by the Thebais of 
Statius. 


1. On the date of the Thebais. 


The Thebais of Statius had been already finished, and his 
next epic poem, the Achilleis, had been already begun, by 
the 17th consulate of Domitian; as appears from the Sylva 
addressed to Victorius Marcellus— 

Nunc si forte meis que sint exordia Musis 

Scire petis—jam Sidonios emensa labores 

Thebais optato collegit carbasa portu, &c 2.— 

Nunc vacuos crines alio subit infula nexu : 

Troja quidem magnusque mihi tentatur Achilles @. 
And the exordium of the Achilleis itself implies that it was 
not undertaken before the Thebais had been completed— 

Neque enim Aonium nemus advena pulso, 

Nec mea nunc primis albescunt tempora vittis. 

Scit Dirczeus ager: meque inter prisca parentum 

Nomina cumque suo memorant Amphione Thebe >. 

The fourth book of the Sylvz, which contains these allu- 
sions, opens with the 17th consulate of Domitian. Primo 
autem septimum decimum Germanici nostri consulatum ad- 
oravi¢—that is, with the kalends of January, U. C. 848, 
AL), 9D: 

Leta bis octonis accedit purpura fastis 

Ceesaris, insignemque aperit Germanicus annum, 

Atque oritur cum sole novo (— 
though when the fourth poem in this Sylva (that which has 
the allusion to the Achilleis as just beginning) was composed, 
Statius was at Cume, in the neighbourhood of mount Ve- 
suvius— 

Hec ego Chalcidicis ad te Marcelle sonabam 

Litoribus, fractas ubi Vesbius erigit iras ; 

{mula Trinacriis volvens incendia flammis °— 


z Sylv. iv. iv. 87. cf. vii. 23. iv. 4: iii. ii. 165: iv. 49: iv. 1. 40-43: 
a Ibid. 93. bi. 10. also our Origines Kal. Italic, iv. page 
© Preefatio, Sylv. iv.i.xviiconsulatus 22. 2. 

Imperatoris Aug. Germanici. Of this d Sylv. iv.i. r. cf. ver. 8-10, 11-14, 


title of Germanicus, cf. Sylv. i. i. 5: 15-44. © iv. iv. 78. 
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and in the month of July; as plainly appears from other 
parts of it f. 

The Thebais then had been finished before the kalends of 
January, U.C. 848, A.D. 95: and, it seems, it had previously 
occupied the author twelve years— 

O mihi bissenos multum vigilata per annos 

Thebai &— 
from which we may infer that it was most probably begun 
A. D. 82: and since it was dedicated to Domitian}, and, as 
we may collecti, at the beginning of his reign, this conclusion 
is confirmed by the date of that beginning, Sept. 13, A.D. 81. 

The Achilleis, projected after the completion of the The- 
bais, and begun in the month of July, A. D. 95, must have 
been begun in the 14th of Domitian; to whom this poem 
also is dedicated. Two books only remain of it: and we must 
suppose it was left in that state by the death of the author. 
The date of his death is not known. The fourth book of the 
Sylvee however, which opens with the kalends of January 
A. D. 95, extends down to the Saturnalia the same year *. 
He did not therefore die A.D. 95. It appears also from the 
fifth book (which could not have been published earlier than 
A. D. 96), that he survived the death of his father three 
months in that year at least!: and there is another poem in 
the same book, the Epicedium in filium, (an adopted son, the 
child of one of his slaves,) written on the 30th day after his 
death ™. We may conclude then that he probably lived to 
witness the death of Domitian, Sept. 18 Roman, A. D. 96— 
though he might have died soon after, in the first year of 
Nerva, A. D. 96 or 97 *. 


* There are many allusions to the 'Thebais in the different Sylvz of Sta- 
tius, which illustrate its progress at various points of the interval taken up 
by it. Quid enim oportet, he observes on one occasion!, hujus quoque 
authoritate editionis onerari, quod adhuc pro Thebaide mea quamvis me 
reliquerit timeo—the meaning of which is that, though as a whole it had 
not yet been published, parts of it had got abroad. Juvenal alludes to 
Statius’ practice of reading parts of it— 


f iv. iv. 12-45. the date of which, as we have seen, 
& Thebais, xii. 811. ef. Sylv.iv. vii.25. | was the month of July the same year. 

hi, 17-33. i lb. 22, 23. 1 y. iii. 29-32. Epicedium in Patrem. 
k iv. i. 1. and iv. ix. 1. cf. also iv. iv. My, Vv. 24, 25. 


1 Syly. i. Preefatio. 
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Curritur ad vocem jucundam et carmen amice 

Thebaidos, lzetam fecit cum Statius urbem, 

Promisitque diem 2: 
not indeed when Juvenal was writing his own Satires, if Statius died about 
A.D. 96; but still, as something which he might himself have witnessed 
in his lifetime ®—for he must have been a contemporary of Statius——long 
before A. D. 119. 

The Thebais had been laid by for a time when the poem next after that 

which is entitled Soteria pro Rutilio Gallico4 was in hand— 


Paulum arma nocentia Thebe 

Ponite 5, 
This Gallicus was urbis prefectus at the time®; and in that capacity he 
too is mentioned by Juvenal? : 

Hee quota pars scelerum que custos Gallicus urbis 

Usque a Lucifero donec lux occidat audit? 

When the Propempticon Metio Celeri was written it had reached that 

stage when nothing was to be done except to bury the fallen chiefs. 


Inque vicem medios narrabimus annos 
Tu &c. 


Ast ego devictis dederim que justa Pelasgis, 
Queve laboratas claudat mihi pagina Thebas 8. 


And in the Sylva addressed to Claudia his wife, (which makes part of this 
same book,) he alludes to the length of time for which he had been en- 
gaged upon it— 
Longi tu sola laboris 
Conscia, cumque tuis crevit mea Thebais annis 9. 


It is again alluded to, and as a finished work 1°, and the Achilleis as 
just begun !!, when he was at Baie, in the spring or summer of some 
year. The Achilleis was going on when he wrote the fifth book of the 
Sylvze !2; and both that and the Thebais are alluded to, the latter as com- 
pleted, the former as in progress, in the same Sylva }8, 

But in order to understand the times of these different allusions, it is of 
course necessary to know the dates of the various Sylve, in which they 
occur; and though those might be readily determined in a general man- 
ner, it is not so easy to fix them with certainty in particular instances. 
One topic however is frequently alluded to in them, which may furnish 
a clue to their chronology. 

In the Sylva, entitled, Villa Surrentina Pollii Felicis '4, the games at 
Naples are mentioned as just over !5— 


2 vii. 82. 13 v. v. 35-37. cf. v. iii. 233. 
3 See our Origines Kal. Italice, ii. 14 Sylv. ii. ii. 

633- 15 Verse 6. There are allusions to 
4 i. iv. oS Oh Ase 6i.iv. 10-15. these games also, Sylv. v. iii. Epicedium 
7 xiii. 157. in Patrem, 104. 112-115. 134-137- 
8 Sylv. iii. li, 135 saq. 144. 225; but none any where, from 
9 iii. v. 35. which it might be inferred that they 
10 Sylyv. iv. vii. 8, g: 25-28. had recently been in course, so plainly 


ll 17-24. 12 y, ii. 162, 163. as from this. 
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Huc me post patrii letum quinquennia lustri 

Cum stadio jam pigra quies, canusque sederet 

Pulvis, ad Ambracias conversa gymnade frondes *. 


These games at Naples are mentioned by Strabo 16: Mera 6€ Acxacap- 
x‘av €aTt Nedrodts Kupaiwr’ vorepoy dé Kai Xadxideis emdxnoay ... dare 
kat Nedmohis exAnOn dia Todt. dou SetkyuTar pynjpa Tov Leipyvey puas 
IlapOevorns, kal ayov ovvredeitar yupyikds Kata pavteiay ... the title of its 
chief magistrate being Ajpapyos—IXcioru 8 tyvn tis ‘EdAnuikis aywyis 
evrava oa era, yupvaoid te Kal éepnBeia, Kai pparpiae Kal dvdpara “EX- 
Anvika Kaitep dvtw@y “Popaiov. vuvi dé mevrernpikds lepdos ayov ouvTedetrat 
Tap’ avtois, povotkds Te kal yuuvixds, emt mAEiovs Huepas, evduiddos Tors 
exupaveordtos Tay Kata THY ‘EXXada—Lucian speaks of the addition of the 
Pantomime to them before his own time !7: "Eé déyeww Ore wOXLs ev "Ira- 
Ala Tov XadkidiKod yevous 7 apiotn Kai TovTO Sotep Te KOgHNMa TO Tap av- 
Tois aya. mpooreOeckev. ‘They were stili continuing in the time of Philo- 
stratus the younger !8: "Hy pev 6 mapa trois NeatoXiras dyav. 7 dé modus 
ev IraXia @kuorat, yévos "EXAnves kal datuKoi K,T.A. But the most clas- 
sical testimony, in illustration of their rule, occurs in Dio Chrysostom, in 
connection with the history of Melancomas, an athlete of his own time!9; 
from which it is clearly to be collected that their stated season was the 
hottest period of the natural year, June or July 20. 

Suetonius tells us?!, that many of the provinces of the empire instituted 
quinquennial games in honour of Augustus; and he implies that some of 
the cities of Italy also did the same: Quzdam Italie civitates diem quo 
primum ad se venisset initium anni fecerunt. provinciarum plereque, 
super templa et aras, ludos quoque quinquennales pzene oppidatim consti- 
tuerunt. That this at least was some time or other done at Neapolis in 
particular, we learn from his account of the circumstances which preceded 


* This allusion is to be understood Tempor. Ol. 187. 4: Panegyrici Vett. 
of the Actian games: and we may xi. Mamertini Gratiarum Actio Pro 


collect from it that the Actian games 
were in course in the same year as the 
Neapolitan, only later in the summer 
than they. In fact, the Neapolitan 
games in question being celebrated in 
July or August, these Actian games, 
as we collect from Ausonius, (Mosella, 
X. 334. ver. 208-214,) were celebrated 
in September, no doubt on the histo- 
rical or traditionary date of the battle 
of Actium, in commemoration of which 
they were instituted, Sept. 2. Roman. 
(see our Origines Kal. Italice, ii. 324, 
325: iv. 107. note.) Of these “Axtia 
cf. Harpocration, “Axtia: Virgil, Ain. 
ili. 280: Strabo, vi. 6. 121 a: Euseb. 
Chron. Arm. Lat. ad Ann. 1989: Thes. 


16 v. 4. 398 b. 

\7 ii. 286. De Saltatione 32. 

18 Icones, i. Exordium, 723 C. 

19 Cf. Anecdota Grseca Paris. ii. 


Consulatu Juliano Augusto, A. D. 362, 
Cap, 1x. 2,3). 

Dio, li. 1, (cf. 4.) tells us the Actia were 
instituted B. C. 31, U.C. 723; though 
first celebrated only B.C. 28, U.C. 
726: lili. 1: and that they were Pen- 
teteric. Cf Strabo, vi. 6. loc. cit. If 
we may assume that their epoch 
was really B.C. 31, then they would 
be in course 32 years after exactly, 
A. D. 2: and if the Neapolitan games 
were instituted this year, (as we shall 
see by and by,) the cycle of both 
games would ever after coincide ; the 
one in July or August, the other in 
September, of the same year. 


154, 155- 

20 Cf. xxviii. 532 sqq.: xxix. 536 
sqq.: XXxi. 576.15: xxxii. 663. 40. 

21 Aug. lix. 3, 4- 
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the death of Augustus22: Mox Neapolim trajecit, i.e. from Capree 2, 
quamquam et tum infirmis intestinis morbo variante: tamen et quinquen- 
nale certamen gymnicum honori suo institutum perspectavit. The same 
thing is attested by Velleius Paterculus: who also mentions this visit to 
Naples, and with this object in view, when Augustus was accompanying 
Tiberius, (on his route to Ilyricum 24,) as far as Beneventum 25—Simul- 
que interfuturus athletarum certaminis ludicro, quod ejus honori sacratum 
a Neapolitanis est, processit in Campaniam 26. It appears that he left 
Rome on this occasion, on or about the xv kal. Junias, May 18 Roman?7; 
and an Alexandrian ship, laden with corn, was passing by Puteoli, while 
he was there 28; which determines the time of his presence at Puteoli, in 
all probability, to the month of June. 

Now the year being unquestionably A. D. 14, (the year of the death of 
Augustus,) it follows from that fact, that the Neapolitan games were in 
course A.D. 14: and if they were quinquennial they would be again in 
course, 52 years afterwards, A. D. 66: and it appears from Suetonius’ life 
of Nero, that they were so in that year: for, speaking of his visit to 
Greece, he tells us, while he was still on the way, that year, Prodiit Neapoli 
primum 29; ac ne concusso quidem repente motu terre theatro ante 
cantare destitit quam inchoatum absolveret vovov. And these games were 
going on now at Naples, about the usual time of the arrival of the corn- 
ships from Egypt, June or July; as appears from what is next men- 
tioned 29; Captus autem modulatis Alexandrinorum laudationibus, qui de 
novo commeatu Neapolim confluxerant, plures Alexandria evocavit. The 
year however of the actual institution of these games is ascertained by a 
marble, which Corsini has quoted ?!, dated v idus Martias, Severo et 
Herenniano consulibus, U.C. 924, A.D. 171: from which it appears the 
43d Olympia, as they were here styled, at Naples coincided with that 
year; and consequently, if they were celebrated at midsummer, must have 
been in course at midsummer A. D. 170: which gives the date of the first, 
midsummer, A. D. 2, and the date of the fourth, (that which preceded 
the death of Augustus,) A. D. 14, and that of the seventeenth, at which 
Nero appeared in public, A. D. 66. 

Now it appears from the testimony of the Sylve themselves %%, that 
these Neapolitan games and the Ludi Capitolini (instituted by Domi- 


22 Aug. xcix. 5. 

23 Cap. xcviii. 2. 
lit, 43. (1. 41.) 

24 Cf. Suetonius, xcvii. 5, 6: Tibe- 
rius, xxi. 1, 2: cf. also Tacitus, Ann. 
ry ae 

25 ii. 123. 

26 Cf. Dio lvi. 29. U.C. 767, A. D. 
14: "Efwputen te €s tiv Kaumaviav 6 
Avyototos, nal toy ayava Toy ev TH 
NeamdaAc: SiaGels emreira ev N@An peT- 
hddatey. Cf. with this part of Dio, 
Suetonius, Aug. xcvii. 4, the letter C, 
and the tco days. According to Sue- 
tonius, Aug. xcviii. r, he became ill, 


Chae <class IG, 


ex profluvie alvi, soon after he left 
Rome: cf. xcix. 5. But he was not 
obliged to take to his bed, until after 
he parted with Tiberius at Beneven- 
tum, and had got as far as Nola on his 
return: Aug. xcix. 6: Vell. Pat. ii. 
123. 

27 Suetonius, Caius, viii. 

28 Aug. xcviii. 3. cf. Nero, xx. 5. 

29 Vita, xx. 3. cf. xxv. I. 

30 Xx. 5. 

31 Dissertat. Agonist. iv. 14. p. 102 
-110. 

32 Sylv. ili. v. 92. (77-92.) 
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tian 33, A. D. 86,) were in course the same year, only the latter before the 
former. We may infer then that the Sylva, which contains the first allu- 
sion to these games *4, was written most probably A.D. 90: and that 
which contains the next**, most probably A. D. 94; both these being 
Capitoline years, and Olympic at Naples also. 

The first book of Sylve occupies a year—In fine sunt kalende Decem- 
bres quibus utique creditur%® &c. It appears in fact#7, that Domitian 
this year celebrated an extraordinary Saturnalia, on the first of December, 
instead of the seventeenth 33, And it is observable that as it began in the 
morning, and lasted until the evening, so on the evening of this day there 
was no moon. 

Vixdum cerula nox subibat orbem, 

Descendit media nitens arena 

Densas flammeus orbis inter umbras, 

Vincens Gnosiace facem corone. 

Collucet polus ignibus nihilque 

Obscure patitur licere nocti®9. 
We should infer from this fact that the date of this Sylva was probably 
A.D. 88; in which year, as our Lunar Tables shew, the moon was new 
December 2, and the next day, December 3, as our Roman Calendar 
shews 49, was the Julian date of the kalends of December, U.C. 841, 
A. D. 88. 

The second book is to be dated A.D. 90; in which year the xxiiid 
Neapolitan Olympia would be in course. It ends with the Teve@Acaxov of 
the poet Lucan 4!: that is, later than Lucan’s birthday (iii Non. Nov. 4?) 
at least. 

The third book was later than midsummer in some year: for one of the 
poems in it 4° celebrates the restoration of the Games of Hercules“, after 
an interruption of a year, devoted tu the enlargement of his temple, begun 
on the ides of August “°, the year before, continued through the winter 
ensuing 4°, yet completed at last within the year47. Consequently, if the 
date of the next book was A. D. 95, that of this could not have been 
earlier than A.D. 94: in which, from the allusion to the Neapolitan 
Games 48, (the xxivth from the epoch) we have seen reason to date it. 

The Propempticon Metio Celeri, one of the poems in this book4, having 
been written when he was setting out to go to Palestine (to the government 
of which he had just been appointed °°) and that by way of Egypt, implies 


33 Censorinus, De Die, xviii. cf. 42 Vita by the old commentator : cf. 


Corp. Inscript. ii. 466. No. 2682. 
34 ii. ii. 6. 
35 iii. v. 
36 Prezefatio, p. 6. 


37 Cf. i. vi. Kalendze Decembres Sa- 


turnales, 
38 Cf. 1-8, &c. 81-84. 
39 i. vi. 85. 


40 Origines Kal. Italice, iv. xcii. 


41 Preefat. p. 76: cf. ii. vil. 1. 20. 


30-32. 62, 120-123. 


the Vita by Suetonius, also Martial, 
Vil. 20, 22, 23. 

43 iii. i. Hercules Surrentinus, Pollii 
Felicis. 

44 1-3: 43-45: 139. 

45 52-Go. 

46 120: 125-129. 

47 25a Xs 20 t7—1O. 

48 iii. v. 77-92. 49 dil. ii. 

50 Cf. 1-20: 21-49: 101-105 : 131- 
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It thus appears that Statius was a contemporary of Plu- 
tarch’s; though he must have died many years before hin, if 
Plutarch was still living in the reign of Hadrian. If then 
the Beotian year was still lunar in the time of Plutarch, it 
must have been equally so in that of Statius. The date, to 
which we have seen reason to determine the beginning of the 
Thebais, A. D. 82, in the Metonic calendar of the Beotians, 
would answer to Period vii. 33. in which the first of Bucatius 
would fall on January 20. It is not an improbable conjec- 
ture that, if Statius was projecting a poem on the expedition 
of the Seven against Thebes, he would think of consulting the 
Beeotian calendar, and of founding the chronology of his 
poem upon it: assuming only (as he was at liberty to do, and 
as many others of the ancients under similar circumstances 
are seen to have done) that, whatsoever was the nature of the 
Beeotian calendar in his own time, it had always been the 
same, even from so remote an epoch as that of the expedition 
of the Seven. It is worth while at least to put this conjecture 
to the test, by an actual examination whether any notices 
occur in the Thebais, from which the particular calendar, 


that it was written soon after the Etesian winds set in®!: and that is con- 
firmed by the fact that he was proposing to go in a ship of Alexandria, 
which had lately arrived at Puteoli, or Dikzearchia, with corn of that year’s 
growth, from Egypt itself 2. 

The summer, as we have seen, is mentioned in the fourth Sylva"; i.e. 
a time not earlier than July *. The winter is alluded to in the vith poem 
of this book °4, and it ends with the Saturnalia °°. 

On this principle, the fifth Sylva could not have been published before 
A.D. 96 at the earliest. There is no allusion in it to Domitian, or to 
Nerva, or to anything but the domestic circumstances of the author him- 
self, part of it being occupied by the Epicedion in Patrem *®, and part by 
that in Puerum suum 9%, Cf. Mr. Clinton’s Fasti Romani, ad ann. U.C. 
846, A. D. 93. col. 4. whose dates of the first four Sylve agree with the 
above. The date of the fifth is not assigned by him. 


51 Cf. our Dissertations on the Prin- 53 iv. iv. 12-45. 
ciples and Arrangement of an Harmony 54 Hercules Epitrapezios Nonii Vin- 
of the Gospels, iv. 232. dicis, 12-18. 

52 iii. il, 21-49. 59 iv. ix, 56 y. iii. 57 v. Vv. 


x This may be inferred from the 15; xviii. 5: Seneca, Ludus De Morte 
allusion to the Law-vacation, 39-45, Claudii Cesaris, vii. 4. Opp. iv. 390: 
as going on at the same time. That Sueton. Claudius, xiv. 4: Dio, lx. 4: 
this began in July see A. Gellius, ix. Plinius Jun. Epp. viii. 21. 
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recognised by it, can be divined; and how far this may turn 
out to be the same with the Boeotian of the author’s own 
time, or different from it. 


ii. On the Chronology of the Thebais, and the Calendar to 
which it is accommodated. 


The argument of this poem, like that of the Phcenissz of 
Euripides, presupposes an agreement between the two sons of 
(Edipus, Eteocles and Polynikes; by virtue of which each was 
to reign for a year”, the other in the meanwhile going into 
exile, at a distance from Thebes and the seat of the kingdom: 
and like the Pheenissz also, it supposes the first turn of this 
kind to have fallen to the lot of Eteocles®. And though it 
does not distinctly appear from it whether it opens at the 
beginning or at the end of this year, the course and succession 
of events, from the commencement of the poem to the end, 
place it beyond a question, that the proper train of its circum- 
stances must have taken its rise critically from the conclusion 
of this compact, concerning the alternate succession to, and 
enjoyment of, the kingdom: the breach of which and its con- 
sequences constitute the action of the poem itself. It is 
necessary only to observe, that part of this year had already 
elapsed before Polynikes is brought to Mykenz or Argos; 
i.e. Polynikes’ part of the engagement, by which he was 
bound to spend this year at a distance from Thebes, had 
already begun, and was now in a great measure over, before 
the point of time where the poem itself takes up the succes- 
sion of events— 

Interea patriis olim vagus exsul ab oris 

(£dipodionides furto deserta pererrat 

Aonie ; jam jamque animis male debita regna 

Concipit, et longum signis cunctantibus annum 

Stare gemit I— 
which plainly enough implies that his year of retirement had 
already begun, and in part been already transacted; but that 
more of it still remained. It was necessary however that he 
should be brought to Argos as soon as possible, in order to 


n Cf. Diodor. Sic. iv. 65: Hyginus, oO i, 138: 164, 165. 
Fabb. Ixvii. Ixvili. qaess Tas 
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prepare the way for the sequel of events; and to his becom- 
ing first of all the sonin law of Adrastus. He comes therefore 
from Aonia, or the land of Boeotia%, to the Isthmus’, and 
from thence, after one day’s journey, to Argos; and he 
arrives at Argos at night: which would be only consistent 
with the distance from the Isthmus to Argos, supposed to 
have been travelled previously S—avops edfave, at least. 

This night however is properly the beginning of the action, 
the epoch at least of its chronology; and some critical cir- 
cumstances are specified concerning it, which we must take 
strictly into account in forming an idea of its date. 1. A 
moon was visible at the time— 

Jamque per emeriti surgens confinia Pheebi 
Titanis late mundo subvecta silenti 
Rorifera gelidum tenuaverat aéra biga t. 

The coldness of the air, here alluded to along with the ap- 
pearance of the moon, is an argument of the winter season. 
This moon itself becomes visible, 


per emeriti surgens confinia Phcebi. 


The emeritus Phoebus, there can be no doubt, was a description 
of the setting sun; for at sunset only could the sun himself 
be said to be emeritus, that is, to have completed his usual 
daily task. The confinia Phobi emeriti consequently is that 
part of the heavens which is next to the region of sunset; 
that is, the western half of the hemisphere, the part between 
the meridian and the horizon on the west. It follows that 
by the moon’s rising in this quarter, its first becoming visible 
between the meridian and the western horizon must have 
been meant; from which state of the case the inference is 
necessary, that the day of this arrival at Argos, the day on 
which the moon first became visible between the meridian 
and the point of sunset, must have been the luna sevta, or 
septima, and in any calendar which was true to the moon, 
the 6th or the 7th of the calendar month. For at that 
period of the lunar month only is the moon, at sunset, ordi- 
narily just past the meridian, and visible somewhere between 
the meridian and the horizon in the west. 

ii. The appearance of this moon, and at this age of the 


@ i. 312. T 324-335: ® 324-3809. t 336. 
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moon, is succeeded by darkness ', and a storm t, the charac- 
teristics of which are wind and rain and cold y— 

Densior a terris et nulli pervia flamme 

Subtexit nox atra polos; jam claustra rigentis 

Moliz percussa sonant, venturaque rauco 

Ore minatur hiems *— 
and this is a description which could apply only to a winter’s 
night: and in a subsequent reference to it it is plainly desig- 
nated as a winter’s night y. It is clear then that the arrival of 
Polymikes at Argos is supposed to have taken place in the 
winter, and on some night in the winter when the moon was 
six or seven days old; and therefore on the night of the sixth 
or the seventh of some lunar month. And if he arrived soon 
after the beginning of his year of exile, that year too must 
have begun in the winter*; and the sixth or the seventh of 
the lunar month, on which he arrived, must have been the 
sixth or the seventh of some month very near the beginning 
of the year. 

ii. It confirms these conclusions, i. That the year itself 
at this time is supposed to have been lunar in general?. 
ii. That the night of the arrival is supposed to have been a 
stated feast-day of Apollo*. The seventh day of the lunar 
month among the Greeks was sacred to Apollo; and the 
Greek day being reckoned from the night, this feast-day of 
Apollo, as the seventh of the month, would begin on the 
evening of the sixth. We have therefore, in this last coinci- 


* Cf. Seneca Trag. Phoenisse, 370, where Jocasta is speaking of 
Polynikes— 
Bruma ter posuit nives, 
Et tertia jam falce decubuit Ceres, 
Ut exsul errat gnatus et patria caret. 


And this too recognises the beginning of the year in the winter. 


than sunset. Cf. our Dissertations on 
the Principles and Arrangement of an 


ti. 336. V 345-348. 
X i. 345-389. cf. 346-352: 401- 
407: 432-456: 498. 520. 


Y iv. 84, 85. It is observable that our Fasti Catholici, i. 190, 191. Cf. 


though he arrives at Argos at night 
(after sunset at least) he finds Adrastus’ 
supper only just over, and not too late 
even for himself and Tydeus, i. 512—- 
720. Supper time, among the Greeks 
in Statius’ time, was never much later 


other observable circumstances in the 
account of this night, in which Adras- 
tus bestows his two daughters on Poly- 
nikes and Tydeus respectively : 505— 
508. (cf. 498.) 


2 i, 575-578. @ i. 552-668. 
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dence, a clear designation of the epoch of the chronology of 
the Poem, dated from the arrival of Polynikes at Argos; the 
seventh of the lunar month, reckoned according to the 
Greek rule from sunset on the sixth, when the moon was 
six days old complete. 

iv. This conclusion, respecting the epoch of the Poem, thus 
deducible from the first allusion to the moon which occurs in 
it, is confirmed by another still more significant, which we 
meet with in the account of the mission of Hermes in quest 
of the Ghost of Laius. For he was sent on this errand the 
very night of the arrival of Polynikes>: and he executed it 
the same night¢: and while he was still on his way the 
moon is again alluded to— 

Inde per Arcturum medieque silentia Lune 
Arva super populosque meat. Sopor obvius illi 
Noctis agebat equos ¢. 

Both these allusions are significant ; both the allusion to 
Arcturus and that to the moon. Hermes had Arcturus on 
one hand, and the moon on the other, as he was flying on 
this errand. The moon was half illuminated at the time *, 
that is, it was at the first or the second dichotomy ; and if it 
could not have been at the second, it must have been at the 
first. Now, if the time of this appearance was the night 
after the arrival of Polynikes at Argos, it is impossible it 
could have been the second dichotomy; it must therefore 


* It would be a great mistake to understand the medic silentia lune in 
this passage, of the full moon. It is meant of the lunar dichotomy, or 
that state of the lunar phasis when the orb of the moon is equally divided 
between the illuminated and the unilluminated part: i.e. the moon seems 
to be cut in two. ‘There are two such phases in the course of every syno- 
dic lunation—one at the end of the first quarter, the other at the end of 
the third; one on the 8th lunar day, the other on the 23rd. On this sub- 
ject, cf. our Origines Kalendariz Italice, i. p. 233 sqq, note; and to the 
illustrations there adduced, add the following : 

"loa T émw ahAndowor Kepa avérede Kaprvov, 
ayTvyos nuttopou Kepans dre KUKNa GeAnNS. 


Moschus, Eidyll. ii. 87. De Raptu Europe. 





Oia te Naprree 
peccoparns vedos vypoy avacxifovea oedqyn. 
Nonnus, Dionysiaca, x. 186. 
b i, 292. © ii. I sqq. a ii. 58. 
LD, 
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have been the first. The moon, being at the first dichotomy, 
was consequently six or seven days old; exactly as we have 
already concluded it was, on the day of the arrival of Poly- 
nikes at Argos. The moon, again, being seven days old at 
this time, and consequently in the west—if Hermes was 
flying at the same time between Arcturus and the moon, 
Areturus must have been in the east; and hence the first 
probable discovery of the Julian as well as of the /unar epoch 
of the Poem—the former, the Julian epoch of the acronychal 
rising of Arcturus, the latter, the luna septima: both, in 
the assumed year in which the action of the poem begins, 
meeting together and coinciding on one and the same day. 
The acronychal rising of Arcturus, from the time of He- 
siod downwards, as we have seen ©, was most commonly dated 
sixty days after the winter solstice. The winter solstice in 
the Julian calendar was originally attached to the viii kal. 
Januarias, Dec. 25 Roman, Dee. 23 Julian, B.C.45/; and in 
the time of Statius its Juhan date was one day earlier, 
Dec. 22, instead of Dec. 23, and its Roman date on the 
same principle must have been Dec. 24 Roman, instead of 
Dec. 25. There is no reason why we may not suppose the 
true date of each of the cardinal ingresses well known to 
all the better informed and more intelligent of the Romans, 
in Statius’ time. But it is also to be observed that all 
through the reign of Domitian, which includes the twelve 
years during which Statius was engaged on the Thebais, 
the proportion of the Roman to the Julian kalends was such, 
that the first of every Roman month fell on the third of the 
corresponding Julian. Consequently the winter solstitial 
date in the time of Statius, Dec. 24 Roman, fell on Dec. 26 
Julian. Reckon on then 60 days from Dec. 25 at 6 P.M. 
and you come to Feb. 23 at 6 p. m.: and Dec. 25 at 6 P.M. 
being assumed as the date of the winter solstice for the time 
being, Feb. 23 at 6 p.m. would be the corresponding date of 
the acronychal rising of Arcturus. It follows, that in the 
year of the opening of the action of the Thebais, if the 
seventh of the lunar month coincided with the acronychal 
rising of Arcturus, it coincided with Feb. 23 or Feb. 24. 


€ Vol. i. page 274. f Cf. our Origines Kal. Italics, iv. 50, 51. 
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Let it therefore be supposed that, as A. D. 82 was the 
year in which Statius began the composition of this poem, 
he took this first and most cardinal date (the date of this 
lunar seventh, on which, as we have seen, the action begins) 
from the Beeotian calendar of the time being. A. D. 82, re- 
duced to the calendar of the time, corresponded to Period 
vii. 83; in which the first of Bucatius was falling Jan. 19 at 
6 p.m. exemptile 21: and therefore the first of Hermeeus, 
Feb. 17 at 6 p. m.: and consequently the seventh of Hermzus, 
Feb. 23 at 6 p.m.; that is, Feb. 23 at 18h. to Feb. 24 at 
18h. If so, on the date of the acronychal rising of Arcturus ; 
60 days and nights complete, according to the reckoning of 
Hesiod, from the date of the winter solstice in the Roman 
calendar of the time being, Dec. 25 at 18h. to Dec. 26 at 
18 h.: as well as on the seventh of the moon or month. 

On this principle, the proper chronological epoch of the 
Thebais was the sixth of the second month of the Beotian 
calendar, for the time being, the sixth of Hermeus, A. D. 82: 
and the second day of its proper action was the seventh of 
that month, dated according to the Greek rule from sunset 
the evening before. And this too admits of being confirmed 
by the following coincidence; viz. That on the night of this 
day, the night after the sixth, and before the seventh, of this 
same month, reckoned according to the Julian rule, when 
Hermes and the Shade of Laius arrived at Thebess, the 
Dionysia were going on there: i.e. they had begun at the 
beginning of this day, reckoned from the night, and were 
still going on through the night : 

Et tunc forte dies noto signata Tonantis 

Fulmine, prerupti quum te, tener Evie, partus 

Transmisere patri. ‘l'yriis ea causa colonis 

Insomnem ludo certatim educere noctem 

Suaserat. effusi passim per tecta, per agros, 

Serta inter vacuosque mero crateras anhelum 

Proflabant sub luce deum®. 
The date of the Dionysia at Thebes on this principle was the 
seventh of Hermzeus ; and Hermeus being the second month 
in the Beotian calendar, it corresponded originally to An- 
thesterion, the second in the Attic calendar: and the differ- 


€ il. 89, 94. 102. 120. Hea, 7 
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ence of epochs from the first having been five days, the 
seventh of Hermzeus corresponded to the twelfth of Anthe- 
sterion. And it is a great confirmation of our conclusion 
respecting the date of the Theban Dionysia, and through 
that, of the true lunar and Julian date of the epoch of the 
Thebais, that the 12th of the Attic Anthesterion, as we are 
told by Thucydides', was the date of the oldest Dionysia, the 
Avoviowa év Aipvats *. 

This second day of the poem, as such, the day after the 
arrival of Polynikes and Tydeus, (on this principle Her- 
meeus 7, Feb. 24,) is mentioned in due coursek. Their 
nuptials, and those of the two daughters of Adrastus, begin 
this day, and are celebrated for twelve days after!: Her- 
meus 7-19, Feb. 24—March 8: and then, it would appear 
to be implied, Polynikes began to bethink himself of his 
right to the kingdom— 

Postquam regales epulas et gaudia vulgi 


Bisseni clusere dies, Ismenius heros 
Respicere ad Thebas ™"— 


And Tydeus is sent to demand the resignation of the throne 


* Hermeus, like Anthesterion, was the first of the spring months also : 
and that the Dionysia at Thebes were a spring festival will be proved 
hereafter from other testimonies, and might be inferred from the follow- 
ing passage of Nonnus, with reference to their first celebration—the first 
Dionysia of their kind : 

"HObn & émrandpoto bv adoreos imrato pnun, 
épyta Knpvooovaa xoporAeKéos Atoviaov. 
ovd€é Tis HY aydpevTos ava TTOAW* aypovdpay Se 
elaptvois meTadoto euiTpoOnoar ayuvial. 
xliv. 123. 


And they appear to be so described also in the following of Seneca Tra- 
goedus, Hercules (iteus, 594—if at least we understand the allusion to the 
mysteries, which likewise occurs in it, of the lesser, celebrated in Anthe- 


sterion : 
Nos Cadmeis orgia ferre 


Tecum solitz condita cistis, 
Cum jam pulso sidere brume 
Tertia soles evocat estas, 

Et spiciferee concessa Deze 
Attica mystas claudit Eleusin. 


dat, 35% k ii. 134. 141-145: 148-155, 1 173-308. ™M ii, 306. 
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by Eteocles in his behalf; which would consequently seem 
to have been as early as the 19th of Hermzeus, March 8: 
only fourteen days after their arrival at Mykene, Feb. 23, 
Hermeus 6. It may be shewn however that, unless it can 
be considered probable the poem could have contradicted 
all its former allusions and assumptions by its subsequent 
ones, the necessity of the case requires that the action must 
have slept, from the time of the consummation of these mar- 
riage festivities, the last particular circumstantially related, 
down to that of this mission of Tydeus to Thebes—for an 
interval of little less than a year. 

For i. This embassy to Thebes, and the transactions arising 
out of it there, being over™, we have mention of the next 
morning °, of the return of Tydeus by sunset to ArgosP, of 
the night after that pp; and then of the seventh morning— 

Septima jam nitidum terris Aurora deisque 

Purpureo vehit ore diem 41— 
op which day the two soothsayers, Amphiaraus and Melam- 
pus, ascend to the top of mount Aphesas, and hold their con- 
sultation there apart— 


Huc gemini vates, sanctam canentis olive 
Fronde comam et niveis ornati tempora vittis, 
Evadunt pariter, madidos ubi lucidus agros 
Ortus et algentes laxavit sole pruinas'. 


And this describes a morning of the early spring: especially 
as the zephyr or west wind was blowing at the time: 
Planctumque imitantibus alis 
Exagitant Zephyros §. 
Consequently soon after the stated date of the Flatus Favonii, 
early in the Julian February. On the 12th or 15th day after 
this vision, the 19th or 20th since the return of Tydeus, Am- 
phiaraus delivers the prophecy of the fate of the expedition — 
Bisseno premit ora die t — 
and the night after this also is mentionedy, and the next 
day *. 
If then all the events from the first arrival of Polynikes 
and Tydeus down to this point of timey were strictly conse- 
cutive, they must have been comprehended in 14 +420 or 34 


n ii. 386—end of the book. Oo iii, 31-38. p 324-406. pp 407-416, 
q 440. Y 466. 8 514. t iti. 574. cf. 466. 
¥ 677. cf. 683-685. X 720. Yi. 1—iii. 677. 
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days. Yet Thessander, the offspring of the marriage of Poly- 
nikes and Argeia, had been already born *: so that, instead 
of 34 days merely, there could not have been less than ten 
months, between one of these extremes and the other. We 
have no alternative therefore except to suppose that the mis- 
sion of Tydeus to Thebes was the first event of the second 
year, and no part of the first at all; much less of this early 
period of the first: and that conclusion having been esta- 
blished, we may pass to the consideration of the cireum- 
stances of the mission. 

i. In the first place, Eteocles’ turn to reign is considered to 
be now over, and Polynikes’ to be come, at the time of his 
arrival at Thebes— 

Jura ferus populo trans legem ac tempora regni 

Jam fratris de parte dabat @— 
consequently it could not have been earlier than the first 
month of the second year. 

u. Again, the course of the past year is so described in the 
speech of Tydeus, as to imply that it had both begun and 
ended in the winter— 

Astriferum velox jam circulus orbem 

Torsit, et amisse redierunt montibus umbre, 

Ex quo frater inops ignota per oppida tristes 

Exsul agit casus: et te jam tempus aperto 

Sub Jove ferre dies, terrenaque frigora membris 

Ducere >. 
The ecliptic is meant by the circle alluded to; and the sun’s 
course from a certain point in this circle to the same again 
had now been completed: and that point must have been the 


* Eustathius, ad Il. E. 412. 566. 1: Adrastus had three daughters, 
Argeia, Deipyle, Augialea. Argeia was married to Polynikes, Deipyle to 
Tydeus, Adgialea some time or other to Diomed, but not on this occasion, 
when Diomed himself was as yet unborn. Schol. ad Phoen. 135: ’Apyeta 
d€ €A€yero yuri) Tlodvveikous, ap js C€pravdpos* AnimiAn Se 7 Tod Tvdews, 
ag’ is Avopndns. cf. ad 137. 411.—Schol. ad Il. A. 376: De Adrasto: Kai 
did@or Tudet pev AnimvAnv Apyeiay Sé Todvveixec. Cf. Apollod. Bibl. i. viii. 
5: lil. vi. 1. p.9,10: Diodor. iv.65: Hygin. Fabb. lxix. Adrastus. Theo- 
critus, Idyll. xvii. 53, supposes Argeia married to T'ydeus, and the mother 
of Diomed. Of Thersandrus as the offspring of this marriage of Polynikes 
and Argeia, and his descendants, see the scholia on Pindar, ad Olymp. ii. 
76. 80. 82. 


“iii. 678-685. a ji. 386. cf. 387, 388. 394. 407. 466. b ii. 400. 
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winter solstice, if while the sun was receding from it the 
mountains had lost their shadows, and while it was returning 
to it had recovered them. The point therefore was that at 
which the sun was lowest, and the shadows longest ; viz. that 
of the middle of winter. 

ii. An ambush was laid by Eteocles, to intercept Tydeus 
on his return, after sunset, i.e. at night¢; which he disco- 


vers by the light of the moon— 
Scuta virum galeasque videt rutilare comantes, 
Qua laxant rami nemus, adversaque sub umbra 
Flammeus eratis lune tremor errat in armis ¢. 


If so, the moon was at the“full on the night of this return: 
and though that would have been inconsistent with the allu- 
sions to the moon, the year before, at the opening of the 
poem, there is no reason why it might not have been true at 
this time the next year. This second year in the Beotian 
calendar would be Period vii. 84, and the second month that 
year Hermeeus 1, Feb. 8, ex. 9: and the date of the zav- 
ceAnvor, the 15th of this month, would be Feb. 21. 

iv. While this attack upon Tydeus is going on, Eteocles 
himself is described as passing a long and restless night— 

At non Aoniz moderator perfidus aule, 

Nocte sub ancipiti quamvis humentibus astris 

Longus ad auroram superet labor, otia somni 

Accipit © — 
that is, it was still the time of the year when the nights were 
longer than the days; and that also would be true of the 
night of Feb. 21. 

v. Assuming the return of Tydeus to Argos on the 19th of 
Hermeeus, Feb. 25, (the distance from Thebes to Argos being 
70 miles direct,) then, on the seventh day afterwards, Her- 
meus 25, March 3, we should have the consultation of the 
two seers on the mountain; and on the 13th day after that, 
March 15, the 7th of Prostaterius, on the day sacred to 
Apollo itself, and the most likely a priori of all to have been 
the date of such an oracle, we should have the prediction of 
Amphiaraus relating to the fate of the expedition. 

Lastly, even after the consent of Adrastus to the expedi- 
tion has been gained, (20 days at least after the return of 


C ji, 482-488. 523-528. 661, 662: iii. 63. d iii. 530. 
© iii. 1. ef. the rest of the description. 
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Tydeus‘,) still the remainder of this second year also must 
be supposed to have been taken up with the preparations for 
it: so that the action properly so called is suspended for an- 
other year. Consequently its actual commencement at last 
could not have been dated earlier than the third year from 
the opening of the poem: and in that it is dated— 


Tertius horrentem Zephyris laxaverat annum 
Pheebus, et angustum cogebat limite verno 
Longius ire diem, quum fracta impulsaque fatis 
Consilia, et tandem miseris data copia belli &. 


Shortly after which— 

Dicta dies aderat: cadit ingens rite Tonanti 

Gradivoque pecus h— 
And the expedition both begins and ends in this year; and, 
(as we shall have occasion to shew at a future period of our 
Work, and in illustration of the rule of the Nemean games,) 
in one month, of this year—all that is occupied by it from 
first to last. The above note of time however very clearly 
implies that the epoch of each of these years was the Zephyri 
Flatus, the earliest point of spring: and that is an argument 
that the action must also have been dated in the second 
month of the Beotian calendar, in which this natural phe- 
nomenon commonly fell. It is observable also that the Dio- 
nysia (in course in the first year) were again in course in this 
third year!; and so they would be, being trieteric, i.e. cele- 
brated every two years complete: and they were going on at 
this time too on a dark night‘, yet in the spring |. 


fill, 677-722. = Biv. 1. n ver. 13. liv. 377-405. 
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DISSERTATION VI. 
On the third Type of the Hellenic Octaéteris. 


CHAPTER I. 


On the Lunar Correction of the Primitive Solar Calendar 
at Sikyon. 


Secrion I.—Third Type of the Hellenic Octaéteris in 
general ; and the Calendars reducible under it. 


The next Type of an Octaéteric Correction, derived from 
the pre-existing solar year agreeably to the same analogy 
and under the same circumstances as the first or the second, 
must have borne date on the first of the equable Thoth, Aira 
Cyclica 3465 ; and the first of Thoth that year on the first 
day of the lunar month, reckoned from the change of the 
moon ; and both on the seventh of the Julian January, B. C. 
542. And if any such Correction actually came into being 
at this time, its Julian Type ever after must have been the 
following. 


Third Type of the Hellenic Octaéteris, Cycle i. Epoch, Jan. 7, B. C. 542*. 


B. C. Cycle. Midn, 
542. i. January he 
542. *541. il. December 27. 
541. 540. +ill. December 15. 
539- lv. January 3. 
539- 538. xv. December 23. 
#537. vi. January It. 
BaF. 530s vii. December 30. 
Be (non «vill. December 19. 





* Cf. Vol. iii. Appendix, Table ii. 
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With respect then to the further question, Whether this 
Type ever had an actual existence, and if so, What are the 
calendars, and Where to be found, reducible under it /—we 
may begin with observing, i. That the Greeks of the age of 
Solon, the contemporaries of the original correction, must 
have been too widely dispersed, too remote from each other, 
too isolated and independent in their relations of every kind 
whether political or private, to allow us to suppose that, on a 
question involving the abandonment of the oldest and most 
firmly-established of the rules and customs of public or pri- 
vate life, they either did or could have acted in concert. It 
is not therefore surprising that with respect to a change of 
this kind, on which there must have been such an opposition 
of feelings and opinions, only a comparatively small part of 
the Hellenic community in general, distinct from the Athe- 
nians in particular, is seen at first, from the evidence of the 
fact, to have fallen in with the views of Solon, and to have in- 
troduced the same correction of the Primitive calendar, and 
at the same time, within their respective jurisdictions, which 
he was establishing at Athens. 

ii. As those however among his contemporaries, who were 
thus acting in concert with him, and taking the initiative in 
this proceeding, were the Athenians, the Spartans, and the 
Eleans, (if no more,) in the mother country, and the lonic 
Greeks abroad; it was a priori to be expected that, whatso- 
ever prejudices against an innovation of this kind might once 
have existed among the Greeks, yet the example having 
been set by the most influential members of the Hellenic 
family at home and abroad, in the course of time it would 
be found to have had its effect on the rest of the Greeks; 
and ultimately to have led to the same change every where 
else. 

iii. The nature of the Primitive solar year, and its relation 
to the lunar, being such that, if the change of the moveable 
calendar into a fixed lunar one was to be effected without an 
abrupt and violent transition, those, who had let slip the first 
opportunity of bringing it to pass in that manner, would not 
have a second in less than twenty-five years—and those, who 
might have failed to take advantage of a second would not 
have a ¢hird in less than fifty ; it is not only conceivable as a 


a 
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possible contingency, but under the circumstances of the 
case it was antecedently likely to be matter of fact, that 
between the introduction of the first lunar correction by 
Solon, and the adoption of the same kind of correction among 
the rest of the Greeks, there might be de facto as much as 
fifty years’ interval. And fifty years’ interval, every one must 
allow, would be competent to do much towards changing 
men’s feelings and opinions insensibly even to themselves ; 
by accustoming them to the change, by divesting it of the 
character of novelty, by giving a practical proof of the suc- 
cess of the experiment, and of the superior advantage of a 
fixed calendar over a shifting and moveable one, by the 
_growing conviction of the desirableness of uniformity in 
the reckoning of time, by the ease with which the change of 
style could be carried into effect; and above all, as the 
Olympic calendar and the Panathenaic, and probably more 
of a religious character, were already regulated by the new 
style, by enlisting the religious sympathies of the Greeks in 
its favour, and reconciling their minds to the idea of trans- 
ferring the same reckoning to the details of public and private 
life, which had already been applied to the ceremonies of reli- 
gion, and the celebration of the national sclemuities. 

iv. The adoption of the lunar correction in the first in- 
stance, by any of the Greeks except the Athenians, for ought 
which we know to the contrary, might have been due to the 
influence of Solon with integral national divisions of his con- 
temporaries as well as with the Athenians, or to the autho- 
rity of personal friends of his own among those other com- 
munities; but its adoption by the Beeotians in the next 
instance, some years after the death of Solon, could have 
been due to nothing but the merits of the correction itself, 
and the gradual effect of those motives to which we have just 
adverted. And motives of that kind which had influenced 
one large and integral division of the Hellenic community, 
within 25 years after the first lunar correction, to follow the 
example which had thus been set, would be likely to influence 
still more, at a still later period. 

v. It is consequently not a little calculated to confirm this 
reasoning, respecting the course which a process like this, of 
the correction of the Primitive calendar among the Greeks, 
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was likely to take, and the motives and causes to which it is 
ultimately to be attributed, that just at this point of time, 
that is, B. C. 542, (the epoch of the third correction of the 
Primitive solar calendar, according to the same analogy and 
under the same circumstances, as either of the other two,) 
traces begin to be discovered of the existence and use of an 
Octaéteric correction, altogether the same in principle with 
that of this epoch in particular, yet so generally and so 
simultaneously among the Greeks not of the mother country 
alone, but wheresoever they were settled and living in the 
ancient world, that, if any one type of this description de- 
serves to be called the Hellenic «ar éfox7, it is this. And 
that fact having been established on its proper evidence, it 
necessarily leads to the following inference, That this one 
Type in particular must have been adopted by the Greeks at 
this point of time, if not every where and without exception, 
yet very generally and simultaneously, in very different parts 
of the world. 

vi. It is no objection to the truth of this fact, nor to the 
inference deducible from it, that the number of calendars 
which are recoverable at present, and must have belonged to 
this Type, is comparatively small. There is good reason to 
believe that many more must once have existed; as many 
more are still discoverable, than can now be restored to their 
original integrity. The observable circumstance with re- 
spect to the calendars of this class is, that they occur in all 
parts of the ancient world, not only those which were 
nearest to the birthplace of the lunar correction, but those 
which were most remote from it; which cannot be affirmed 
of the calendars of any other Type: proving consequently 
that the correction, which came into being at the epoch of 
this Type, must have been much more generally and simul- 
taneously adopted by the Greeks than any other. 

vii. The calendars, reducible to this class, and recoverable 
at present, of which an account may be expected in the 
course of this work, are the following: the calendar of 
Plateea, the calendar of Delphi, the calendar of Argos, the 
calendar of Corinth, the calendar of Rhodes, the calendar of 
Sikyon, the calendar of Syracuse, the calendar of Gela, the 
calendar of Agrigentum, and some others: and though these, 
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as we have already observed, taken together, could have 
comprised only a very small part of those of their own class 
which probably once existed, yet so far as concerns the 
reality of the Type itself, to which as a class they are referri- 
ble in common, any one of them would have sufficed forthe 
purpose of proof and illustration. A single example of an 
actual calendar of antiquity is as competent to authenticate 
its proper Type, and to place the fact of its actual existence 
and use out of question, as a thousand. 

viii. The plan of the present work, according to which it is 
proposed to treat of the history of the Greek calendar before 
and after the time of Solon respectively, in two distinct Parts, 
compels us to reserve the consideration of the first five calen- 
dars in this list, for the second Part of this work, with the 
subject of which each of them is connected in a manner 
peculiar to itself; the calendar of Plateea through the Dedala 
of Hellenic antiquity, the calendar of Delphi through the 
Pythia, the calendar of Argos through the Nemea, the calen- 
dar of Corinth through the Isthmia, and the calendar of 
Rhodes through the Haleia. 

ix. The calendars consequently of which we propose to 
treat in the present Dissertation are the remainder of those 
which appear in the above list. And though it is indifferent 
to the argument, and to the end proposed by treating of 
them, in what order they may be considered, we shall begin 
with the calendar of Sikyon; as representing not only (as it 
did at first) the calendar of an individual city, but after a 
time that of a society or confederacy of cities, known by the 
_ name of the Achean League *. 


Section I1.—On the date of the Liberation of Sikyon by 
Aratus. 


There is indeed only one date extant at present in terms 
of this calendar; but even that one is so peculiar, and so 
strikingly confirmed by circumstantial evidence of a very 
critical kind, as to leave no doubt of its truth, nor conse- 
quently of the nature of the calendar from which it was 
derived. 

This date is that of the liberation of Sikyon by Aratus. 


* Cf. Polybius, ii. xxxvii. 7-11. 
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The circumstances of this incident have been related by 
Plutarch in the Vita Arati; no doubt from the “Yzoprijpara 
or commentaries of Aratus himself: for besides being the 
principal agent in this and similar transactions, which make 
a figure in the Greek history of this period, Aratus left an 
account of them in writing, which was taken up and con- 
tinued by the more general history of Polybius™. It is 
necessary to begin with considering these cireumstances as 
minutely as pos-ible, in order to derive from their testimony 
a just and consistent idea of the nature and state of the 
calendar for the time being. 


Section I11.—On the circumstances of the Liberation. 

Aratus then, at twenty years of age, according to Polybius®, 
having matured his plans for the liberation *, is represented 
by Plutarch® as setting out, on the march to Sikyon, from 
Argos, and first of all from Argos to Nemea—evéds per 
dpicrov. The context® demonstrates that the time thus 
designated could not have been later than the forenoon of 
the day, or rather must have been critically between the 
ayopas tAnOapa (about the end of the third hour of the day) 
and noon. The usual time of the dpustov, among both the 
Greeks and the Romans, at this period, was the fifth hour of 


* There had been a succession of tyrants at Sikyon up to this time (the 
last three of them, Abantidas, Paseas, Nicocles!) whose joint usurpation 
went back 50 years? before the date of the liberation, B.C. 251; conse- 
quently to B.C. 3013. Aratus himself had gone into banishment at seven 
years of age, his father having been put to death at that time by Abantidas4. 
Nicocles was put down on this occasion, in the fourth or fifth month of his 
tyranny ®: and though he escaped at the time, and Plutarch does not tell 
us what became of him after his expulsion, we collect from the Ibis ® of 
Ovid that he must have been starved to death. 


Aut, ut olivifera quondam Sicyone fugato, 
Sit frigus mortis caussa famesque tue. 


Six hundred exiles were restored to their country by this liberation 7. 


™ ii. 40, 3-6. Naty Olay © Vita, vii. cf. vi. also Polyb. xi. 25, 3. 
1 Pausanias, ii. viii. 2. cf. Plutarch, 4 Aratus il. 

Aratus, ii. ° Aratus iv. 6 318. 
2 Cicero, De Officiis, ii. 23, $1. 7 Cicero, De Officiis, ii. 23, 81. 
3 Cf. Plutarch, Aratus ix. Plutarch, Aratus ix., says 5%o. 
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the day: and this, it appears to us, was the time at which the 
march of Aratus must be supposed to have begun. 

We shall have frequent occasion, in the course ofthe 
ensuing observations, to refer to the hours both of day and of 
night ; and therefore it will be convenient to introduce here 
the scheme of noctidiurnal time, adapted to the day of this 
event, which we will assume at present to have been from 
sunrise on Feb. 5, B. C. 251, to sunrise Feb. 6. Sunrise, for 
the latitude of the ancient Argos (37° 38’ 9” N.) for this day 
in this year is determined to 6. 55.11°5 a. M. apparent time ; 
and allowing for the effect of refraction, to 6. 52.59°5; and 
sunset to 5. 4. 48:5, and including refraction, 5. 7, 0°5 p.m. 
apparent time. The scheme of dpa: xaipixai, between these 
extremes, adapted first of all to the latitude of the ancient 
Argos, will serve almost equally well for the same things, 
as adapted to the latitude of the ancient Sikyon, about 
37° 54 15” N. 


Scheme of ‘Qpa xarpixai, for the latitude of the ancient Argos or 
the ancient Sikyon. 


From sunrise Feb. 5, B. C. 251, to sunrise, Feb. 6. 

















“Opat pepwwai. *Qpac vuxrepwai. 

Feb. 5. Feb. 5-6. 
Hour beaee om: 3. Hour, = h. m. 8. 
1. 6 52 59:5 A.M, 1. Se 9 (0-5 p.M. Feb. 5. 
il. 4 44 9°5833 il. 6 15 50-4166 
iil. 8 35 19-6666 ii. 7 a4" 40°9992 
iv. 9 26 29-7499 lv. 8 33 30-2498 
Maiey MEO! 27 199-8932 v. Q 42 20°1664 
MiewtiiiaS:! 49:9165 vi. IO 51 100830 
vil. Il 59 59-9998 vii, IT 59 59-9996 

OF 12). Oo (010 P.M. 

Vili, 12 51 10:0833 vill. I 8 49-9166 a.m. Feb. 6. 
is I 42 20-0666 1X. 2 17 39:8332 
X. 2 33 30°2499 x, 3 26 29-7498 
xi. 3 24 40-3332 1-4 4 35 19-6664 
Kin A EB -50-4165 Xi, . 5, 44 975830 
i. 5 7 04998 Feb. 5. 1. 6 52 59-4996 Feb. 6, 
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The distance from Argos to Nemea being 12 Roman miles 
direct, may be assumed at 13+ by road: and for this part of 
the march, which was performed by day, we have the interval 
from the beginning of the sixth hour, 11h. 8m. 50s. a.m. to 
sunset, 5h. 7m. Os. p.m. an interval of six hours, mean time, 
complete—at the rate of little more than two Roman miles 
an hour. We may take it for granted then that, if Aratus 
set out from Argos an hour before noon, he might arrive at 
Nemea, without fatigue to himself or to his followers, by 
sunset the same day. 

The distance from Nemea to Sikyon was 23 miles direct, 
27 by road. Aratus arrived under the walls of the city a 
little before the watch were going their rounds; at the be- 
ginning of the éw6.v7) gvAaky P: and he was preparing to scale 
the walls when both the watches met, one from one direction 
the other in the opposite, just over against where he was. 
There can be no doubt then that the precise time of his ar- 
riving must have been as nearly as possible the beginning of 
the morning watch. 

The night watches of the Greeks, as we have already had 
occasion to observe 4, differed from those of the Romans, in 
being three in number, instead of four; and four nocturnal 
hours long respectively, instead of three. The first began at 
the first hour of the night, 1.e. sunset; the second at the fifth 
hour of the night; the third at the nimth. At the equinox 
consequently these divisions of the night would have answered 
to 6r.m. 10 p.m. and 2.4.m. of modern noctidiurnal time 
respectively. At the period which we are considering, and 
for the parallel of the ancient Sikyon, they must have begun 
at 5.7 p.m. 9.42 p.m. and 2.18 a.m. respectively; and this 
latter must have been the time denoted by the beginning of 
the morning watch in the present instance. 

On this principle the arrival of Aratus under the walls of 
Sikyon cannot be dated later than a quarter past two in the 
morning : and though delays occurred both before and after 
his arrival’, which must have somewhat retarded the progress 
of the attempt, there can be no material error in assuming 
the precise moment of the arrival soon after 2 a.m., and the 
actual surprise of the place, after every interruption, before 


P Aratus, vii. q Supra, page 241. t Vita, vii. viii. 
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it was yet morning. When the walls were in the act of 
being scaled, Plutarch observes’, ‘H 6@ dpa xarimeryev, 7/07 
bdcyyopevwv adextpvdrev, kal dcov ovtw Tov e& aypov TL péepew 
elwOorwy mpds ayopav émepxonévov. The distinctions of cock- 
crow made by the ancients were minutely illustrated in our 
former work on the Harmony of the Gospels *; and nothing 
requires to be added to the fulness of those illustrations. 
The first cock-crow would synchronise with the beginning 
of the morning watch of the Greeks; the second (which is 
always to be understood by the allusion to cock-crow azAGs, 
and is intended by Plutarch in this instance) was about an 
hour later. The walls were scaled at this moment—that 1s, 
about an hour after the arrival; and the city was forthwith 
in possession of the exiles: consequently before the dawn of 
day—which at this period of the year, when the sun rose 
about 6.53 a.m. could not have been earlier than 5.30 or 5.40 
a.M. Nor is the break of day mentioned before the city was 
actually gained ; and the people, roused from their beds by 
the news of what had happened, had begun to flock together 
from all parts: Kal cvvdpaydvtwy ravtaydbev tepa pev b7€- 
Aaprev On, KT. A. 

The distance then from Argos to Sikyon having been about 
13 + 27 or 40 Roman miles, and the march from Argos 
having been begun about 11 a.m. the whole of this distance, 
it is evident, might be easily travelled, at the rate of not 
more than 2°7 miles an hour, between 11] a.m. on one day 
and 2 a.m. on the next. There is nothing improbable there- 
fore in supposing that, if Aratus set out from Argos at or 
about 11 a.m. on the morning of Feb. 5, he might be 
already arrived at Sikyon soon after 2 a.m. on the morning 
of Feb. 6. 


Section 1V.—On the Lunar character of the day of the 
Liberation. 


When Aratus was under the walls of the city, waiting for 
the proper opportunity to scale them, the watch, as we have 
observed, were making their usual circuit preparatory to re- 
heving each other; and besides being represented as ap- 

s Cap. viii. Y Vita, viii. cf. Pausanias, ii. viii. 2. 

t Dissert. xJii. vol. iii. 211-216. bmepaive yap ews Hdn. 
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proaching in both directions with much noise and tumult, 
were described as carrying with them ara moAAd*. This 
allusion to lights, and especially many lights, is significant. 
The obvious inference from it is that either there was no 
moon this night, or if there was one, it had set by this time, 
and the rest of the night was dark. This latter is a priori as 
probable as the former; and if we may assume it to have 
been the case in the present instance, it will follow that 
though there was a moon before the arrival of Aratus, there 
was none at the time of his arrival, nor for the rest of the 
night—consequently that this moon could not have been 
shining after his arrival, yet might have been doing so up to 
the very time of it, and have set immediately afterwards. If 
so, about 2 a.m. this morning, or soon after it. 

Upon this point however we are not left to conjecture. 
Speaking of the march from Nemea, (that part of the whole 
which was strictly made in the night, between sunset and 
sunrise of one and the same Greek day,) Plutarch represents 
Aratus as purposely regulating it by the moon*: Svppérpws 
TH TEpipopa THs geARvys ETLTAXUVOV Kal TAAL avLEls THY Topetar, 
woTe TO peyv wrt xpyoda Kal’ dddv, 75n b& Svopevns Tepl Tov 
knmov elva. (the place of rendezvous Y) mAnoloy tod reiyous. 
There was actually then a moon this day; and a moon which 
was shining all the time he was on the road, and setting just 
as he reached his destination. If then he arrived about 
2 a.M. the moon was setting about 2.4.m. And hence the 
first criterion of the day of the arrival; derivable from the 
true lunar reckoning for the time being. This moon which 
had been shining all the time Aratus was on his march, and 
was setting just as he arrived under the walls, and conse- 
quently about 2 a.m. (to which the actual time of the arrival 
has been determined,) must have been nine days old. It is 
a general rule, especially in the winter season, that the moon 
at seven days old sets about midnight ; and at nine days old 
about two hours after midnight. 


x Vita, vii. Y vy. vii. 
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Section V.—On the Civil lunar date of the Liberation, and 
its relation to the true; and the inference deducible from ti 
of the nature and epoch of the Calendar of Sikyon. 


These observations having been premised 7, we are now in 
a condition to consider the actual date of this Liberation of 
Sikyon, handed down in terms of the calendar for the time 
being. Plutarch has omitted to specify it in his account of 
the circumstances of the event itself; but he has supplied it 
at the end of his Life of Aratus, in connection with the ho- 
nours decreed to his memory after his death®: Kal @vovow 
atT@ Ovotav Ti péev 1) Thy TéAW amHAdAake THs TUpavvibos, juEepa 
méunty Aatoiov pnvos, dv “Adnvaior kadodow “AvOeornpidva, kal 
THY Ovoiav éxeivny Swrypia Tpocayopevover. Tiv 5€ TOU pnvos ev 
© yeverOa Tov avdpa drapynpovevovary *. 

Of the latter of these two dates nothing is known at pre- 
sent, except that it must have been some day entirely distinct 
from the former. The former, it appears, was the fifth of 
Deesius + in the Sikyonian calendar; and some day in Anthe- 
sterion, the corresponding month in the Attic. The calen- 
dar date then of the liberation having been the 5th of 


* Aratus was said to have been lineally descended trom A‘sculapius !, 
Pausanias also has given a general account of his history ?. He died at 
/£gium, and was buried in Sikyon3. It was suspected that he died of 
poison, administered to him by contriva ce of Philip of Macedon 4. 

+ The actual name of the month in the present instance is of no im- 
portance: and if the month itself corresponded to Anthesterion, its site, 
both in the natural year and in its proper calendar, is determined by that 
of Anthesterion. 

Of this name Desius however it is to be observed, that it was properly 
that of one of the months of the Macedonian calendar; the corresponding 
one to which in the Attic was Thargelion: nor can we help suspecting 
that Desius, as the name of the month in this instance, in the text of the 
Vita Arati, is accidentally in error for Dystrus ; which was really the Mace- 
donian month which corresponded to Anthesterion. Many of the Hel- 
lenic communities in the Peloponnese, before the time of Plutarch, had 
adopted the Macedonian names of the months; and Sikyon might have 


Z Cf. Pausanias, ii. viii. 2, for an ac- a Vita, liii. cf. Polybius, viii. 14. 
count of the same things in brief. Fi ieh lees Hey 

1 Pausanias, iv. xiv. 5. 4 Plutarch, Aratus, lii: Pausanias, ii, 

2 il. vill. 2—ix. 5. ix. 4: Polybius, viii. 14, 2: Livy, xxxii. 


olin iXa4. Che Plutarch, Vita, liii. 21. cf. Polyb. xvii. 13-15. 
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Deesius, and the true lunar date of the same time, as we have 
seen, having been the ninth or tenth; it follows that the 
fifth of the civil lunar month at this time was falling on the 
ninth or tenth of the true. And that fact being established, 
it is demonstrative that the calendar, from which the former 
date was taken, must have been regulated by the Octaéteric 
cycle, and that the period peculiar to that cycle must now 
have been drawing to a close. For, if the month before this 
may be assumed at 29 days, the tenth of the moon at this 
time falling on the fifth of the next month, the first must 
have fallen on the 25th of the preceding one. And this 
would be decisive both of an octaéteric cycle in general, and 
of a cycle now 128 years old in particular. In a cycle of this 
description, 128 years after the epoch, the new moons must 
be found falling on the 25th of the month”: and that being 
the case at this time with the calendar of Sikyon, it is de- 
monstrative both that the calendar itself was octaéteric, and 
that the cycle peculiar to it could not have been less than 
128 years old. 


Section VI.—On the year of the Liberation of Sikyon. 


We may now proceed to consider the year to which 
this transaction belongs. The history of the rise of the 
Achzean League, and of the first changes or modifications of 
that confederacy, is given by Polybius¢. Its rise is dated 
Olymp. cxxiv, B. C. 284—2804, about the time when Ptolemy 
Soter in Egypt, Lysimachus in Thrace, Seleucus Nicator in 
Syria, and Ptolemy Keraunus respectively came to their 
ends®. The exact time however appears to have been xara 
Tv [Ivppov didBaow eis Iradiav4d: B.C. 281 exeunte or B.C. 
280 ineunte’, Olymp. cxxiv. 4. Dyme, Patre, Triteea and 
Phere were united at this times’, B.C. 280: and the first 
been one of them. Still, when we reflect to what an extent the affectation 
of variety in the nomenclature of the months was carried in the different 
calendars of the Greeks, it can never be considered improbable, much less 


impossible, that the name of Desius might have been given even to the 
second month in the old Sikyonian calendar. 


b See vol. i. 42. f Cf. our Origines Kal. Italice, ii. 
¢ ii. 37-46. cf. Pausanias, vii. vii. 236-239. 

1-3: Strabo, viii. 7. 220 b—226. & Polyb. ii. 41. § 12: Strabo, viii. v. 
d Polyb. ii. 41. § 1, 2. 11. Vong. 
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twenty-five years* of the League (B.C. 280-255) were passed 
with one Tpappareds and two Srparnyol, appointed é« wepiddov: 
afterwards there was only one Szparyyos annually ; the first 
of the number, Mdpxos 6 Kepuveds », who fell at last in battle 
with the Illyrians by sea, B.C. 229i, 

"Ere Teun, (the fifth year, as referred to B.C. 280,) B.C. 
276, Aigium and Bura were incorporated*; and A°gium being 
the principal city of Achaia since the destruction of Helike, 
B.C. 372, it was made a rule of the union from this time for- 
wards to meet at Aigium—<dOpol(ecOar és Atyov—for all their 
public proceedings!: of the continuance of which to the latest 
period of the existence of the League, we shall see abundance 
of proofs hereafter. 

The date of the first annual Preetorship being assumed as 
B. C. 255, rerdptm torepov éret Aratus, at twenty years of 
age, delivered Sikyon, his native city, from the tyranny of 
Nicocles, and incorporated it with the League™; and accord- 
ing to Pausanias" was appointed pretor for the first time 
immediately after that event. 
preetor the second time®; and in the course of this year added 
Corinth and Megara to the League”. This would be B. C. 
251-8 or B.C. 248. Polybius designates it as the year which 
preceded the close of the first Punic war4 by the decisive 
victory at the A‘gates Insulee; the proper date of which was 
the vi Idus Martias in the consular year of Lutatius, U. C. 
512. But as this bore date from the Ides of Martius, U. C. 
512, B. C. 242, and did not expire before the Ides of Martius, 
U. C. 513, B. C. 2417, Polybius reckoned the year before 
the end of the first Punic war, U.C. 511, B.C. 243 +. 


*Oydd@ torepov érer, he was 


* Strabo, viii. 7. 221 b, says 20 years. 
+ The first connection of Aratus with the League, in public life, is dated 
by Plutarch! 33 years before the time when he was constituted Srparnyos 


b Polyb. ii. 43, 1.2. cf. of Kerynea, 
41, 14: Pausanias, vii. xxv. 3. It 
was situated inland, not far from He- 
like. 

i Polyb. ii. 9. §1: ro. § 8: 11. § 1. 

k ii. 41, 13. 

1 Pausanias, vii. vii. 1. cf. xxiv. 3: 
Livy, xxxviii. 30: Strabo, viii. 7. 224, 
225: in the grove sacred to Zeus, near 


AXgium, called Aivdpioy or ’Apydpiov. 

m Polyb. ii. 43, 3. 

n Cf. ii. viii. 3. 

© Polyb. ii. 43, 4. 5- 

P Cf. Plutarch, Aratus, xxi: xxii: 
xxili: xxiv: Strabo, viii. 7. 221, 222. 

4 ii. 43, 6. 

vr Cf. our Origines Kal. Italice, ii. 
241. 


1 Vita, xli. 
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Section VII.—Confirmation of the traditionary date of the 
Liberation. 1%. By the third Type of the Hellenic Octa- 
éteris; wu. By the age of the moon at the time. 


There is every reason then to conclude that the year of 
the liberation of Sikyon was B.C. 251s. With regard to the 
month and the day, (Desius 5 in the Sikyonian calendar, and 
some day in Anthesterion in the Attic,) in the first place, 
the epoch of the first Period of the third Type of the Hel- 
lenic Octaéteris being B. C. 542, that of the second would be 
B.C. 882; and B.C. 251 would be the 132d year of the se- 
cond Period. In the next place, the Precession of the true 
mean new moons on those of the calendar, amounting to 24 
days exactly in sixteen cycles, or 128 years, Cycle xvii. 1 of 
this second Period, in the 129th year of the decursus of the 
Period itself, the new moons would begin to fall on the 25th 
of the month; and Cycle xvii. 4, B.C. 251, the 132d year of 
the Period, they would still be falling on the 25th of the 
month. It follows from this state of the case, B. C. 251, that 
the true luna prima of the first month must have been the 
25th of that month; and if we may assume this month at 29 
days, the luna decima of that moon would fall on the 5th of 


avtokpatwp—followed by the calling in of Antigonus: which Plutarch 
makes the year before the battle of Sellasia, B.C. 2232, though its true 
date was two years before, B.C. 224. Reckon back 32 years complete 
from B. C. 223, and you come to B.C. 255, as the epoch, on this suppo- 
sition, of Aratus’ first appearance in public life. That year was certainly 
remarkable as being the first of the annual preetors of tle League, begin- 
ning with Marcus of Kepiveca: and on the same principle that Polybius* 
reckoned Aratus the founder, Philopcemen the champion, and Lycortas 
the consolidator of the League, Plutarch might have dated his first con- 
nection with it as a leading and influential character, from the time when it 
first assumed the same definite form and shape which it continued to 
wear ever after—and that was B.C. 255. And yet in reality if he was 
only 20 B.C. 251, he could have been only 16, B. C. 255, i. e. just pass- 
ing out of the state of boyhood into that of the ephebus. The beginning 
of his public life therefore is more truly to be dated from his first public 
exploit—the Liberation of Sikyon, and the addition of that to the League ; 
followed, according to Pausanias, by his first appointment to the pre- 
torship. 

Ss Cf, the Fasti Hellenici of Mr. Clinton, in anno: also Cicero, De Officiis, ii. 
23, O2> 

2 Aratus, xli-xliii: Cleomenes, xvi: xvii. 3 ii, 40. 
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the next month. And if the proper name of this second 
month for the time being was Desius, the 5th of Desius, in 
the Sikyonian calendar, B.C. 251, would be the luna decima : 
and we have already ascertained that the year of the libera- 
tion of Sikyon having been B. C. 251, and the day of the 
liberation, in terms of the calendar for the time being, the 
5th of Desius, the 5th of Desius was the 10th of the moon. 

Now Period ii. 132, Cycle xvii. 4 of the third Type of the 
Hellenic Octaéteris, (both corresponding to B.C. 251,) the 
first month bearing date January 4 at midnight, the second 
would bear date February 2 at midnight; and the fifth of 
that month February 6 at midnight: and if the name of this 
fifth month was Deesius, February 6 was the fifth of Desius. 
The Julian date therefore of the fifth of Desius in the year 
of the liberation was Feb. 6, B.C. 251. And this is con- 
firmed i. By the corresponding Attic date, which according 
to Plutarch was some day in the month Anthesterion. Period 
il. 29, Cycle i. 10, the first of Anthesterion bore date Jan. 
31, B.C. 251: and therefore the seventh of Anthesterion, 
Feb. 6: and the seventh of Anthesterion and the fifth of 
Desius this year, in their respective calendars, were the 
same*, i. By the age of the moon at the time, and the 
true lunar character of the day of the liberation. The true 
new moon of January B.C. 251 for the meridian of Sikyon is 
determined by calculation as nearly as possible to sunset, 
Jan. 28. Consequently Feb. 5 at sunset this moon was eight 
days old complete. It is manifest therefore that there would 

* And this is the utmost which Plutarch can be understood to imply of 
necessity, respecting the coincidence in question; viz. that the Sikyonian 
date corresponded to some day in Anthesterion. He does not say that the 
fifth of the Sikyonian Desius corresponded to the fifth of the Attic An- 
thesterion ; but that Desius in the former calendar was called Anthesterion 
in the latter. This is sufficient to prove that Desius was the second 
month in the Sikyonian calendar, as Anthesterion, at first at least, was in 
the Attic; and that generally speaking a given date in the one must have 
corresponded more or less closely to some date in the other. And yet 
under particular circumstances there might be as much as a month’s in- 
terval between them. And it is very observable, that were the year of the 
liberation to be assumed B.C. 252, instead of B.C. 251, the fifth of De- 
sius that year would have been found falling on Jan. 18, the fifth of An- 
thesterion on Feb. 15; if B.C. 250, instead of B.C. 251, the former would 
have borne date Jan. 26, the latter Feb. 23. 
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be moonlight from sunset on Feb. 5, B. C. 251, until two in 
the morning on Feb. 6—all the time for which Aratus was 
on the march from Nemea to Sikyon; but none at or soon 
after two in the morning, when he was arrived under the 
walls of the city. To place this out of question, we have had 
the time of the setting of the moon on this morning, Feb. 6, 
B.C. 251, for the latitude of the ancient Sikyon, calculated 
by the same competent person, to whose assistance in similar 
calculations we had occasion to allude beforet: and it has 
been found that the precise time of the disappearance of the 
moon’s centre below the horizon, in the year, and on the day 
and for the latitude in question, was actually at 2h. 13m. 
31-7 s. apparent time, after midnight, only four minutes be- 
fore our assumed date of the arrival of Aratus under the 
walls, 2.17.39 a.m.: which is as exact a confirmation of our 
conclusions as can be desired. 


Section VIII.—On the inference from the above premises of 
the nature of the Calendar of the members of the Achean 
League; and of its identity with the third Type of the 
Hellenic Octaéteris. 


The above consideration of this date Deesius 5, February 6, 
B.C. 251, establishes the fact that the calendar of Sikyon at 
this time was regulated by the octaéteric cycle, and the cycle 
proper to it was that of the third Type of the Hellenic octa- 
éteris in general. It proves also that, having run through the 
first of its proper periods, B. C. 542 to B. C. 382, it had been 
retained at Sikyon for a second; and this too, at the time 
which we have just been considering, B.C. 251, was fast 
drawing to aclose. It is a case in point therefore, in proof 
of what we have often had occasion to assert, viz., that the old 
octaéteric cycle of the Greeks, having been once adopted, was 
seldom if ever laid aside for any other kind of correction, 
until it had run through one of its proper periods at least ; 
and in some cases (of which this octaéteris of Sikyon is one, 
and that of Corinth, as we shall see hereafter, is another) 
not always at the end of that: not even after the Metonic 
correction had long been in existence, and was everywhere 
known and understood. 


t Supra, vol. i. page 430. note. 
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This particular case too of the calendar of Sikyon, from 
B.C. 542 to B.C. 251, leads by a natural and obvious infer- 
ence to a general conclusion respecting the calendar of many 
more of the cities of the Peloponnese besides. For Sikyon 
was at this time an integral member of the Achzan League ; 
and from the time of its incorporation a principal member 
too: besides being the native place of Aratus, the founder of 
the League. It is reasonable therefore to presume that the 
calendar of Sikyon at this very time was that of the League 
in general; in which case, pot only the calendar of Sikyon, 
admitted into the League B.C. 251, and the calendar of 
Corinth, and that of Megara, associated with it B.C. 243, 
but also the calendars of the four cities, Dyme, Patre, 
Triteea, and Phere, which were the first and original members 
of the union, and those also of the rest of the twelve cities, 
with their respective Ajuo. or clans’, which eventually made 
up the remainder of the League—not one only, we say, of these 
calendars, but all of them, will ultimately be reducible to the 
same type as that of Sikyon. It is certain that the League 
had a common calendar, which regulated its official year, and 
by which its preetors went in and out of office; and if there 
is no reason to suppose the calendar of the League in general 
was anything different from that of its members in particular, 
if they made use of this calendar after their association, they 
must have been using it before their association. And indeed 
the fact that the four cities, which originally composed the 
League, were previously making use of the same calendar, was 
as likely to be one of the predisposing motives to their union 
as any thing else. If the calendar then of any one of the 
members of the League can be shewn to have belonged to 
the third Type of the Hellenic correction, it may be fairly 
inferred from that fact that the calendars of each of the rest 
must have done so too. 


Section [X.—On the Metonic Correction of the Octaéteric 
Calendar of the League. 


It may be objected however to our assumption that, if the 
v Strabo viii. 7. 222—224 a. where (‘EAikn:) Atyiov: ‘Puwes: Warpeis: 


their names and order are given: Si- apeis: “QAevos: Avan: Tpitase’s. 
Kua@y: MeAAnvyn : Atyeipa: Aiyal: Bovpa: 
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calendar of Sikyon, and consequently that of the League, 
B. C. 251, was beginning on January 4, that fact would be 
contrary to the testimony of Polybius, from which it appears 
that the proper beginning of the official year of the League 
was the [Aeuddwv émttod?, the Ortus Vergiliarum heliacus; and 
consequently not earlier in the natural or the Julian year 
than the month of May. 

It cannot be denied that evidence occurs in Polybius to 
this effect ; ‘That, sometime before he was writing his history, 
the official year of the League did begin at the HAc:ddov em- 
ToA7: but there is no evidence either in Polybius, or in any 
other historian who treats of these times, that it was begin- 
ning at any such season of the natural year, at the time of 
the liberation of Sikyon. Nor is there any difficulty in 
reconciling his testimony on this point with our own conclu- 
sions, if it be only admitted as a possible contingency that the 
calendar of the League might have been still octaéteric, and 
still beginning at the proper epoch of its proper type, some 
time in the winter, B. C. 251, yet Metonic, and bearing date 
at the MAeddov émirody, long before the time of Polybius. 
To the proof of this distinction therefore we shall proceed, 
in order to discover, if possible, from the circumstantial 
evidence of contemporary history, down to what time the 
official year, and consequently the calendar, of the League, 
was not yet bearing date at the [Aevddwv émrod?, and after 
what time it was. If this time can be ascertained, it must 
have been that of the transition of the old octaéteris into the 
Metonic correction, 


Section X.—WNo proof extant that the official year of the 
League was bearing date at the NWAciddwv enitod? before the 
battle of Sellasia. 


The second period of the octaéteris of the third Type 
having been allowed to begin at Sikyon and Corinth, and no 
doubt in the rest of the cities which eventually composed the 
Achzean League, B. C. 382, and to go on without interruption 
as low down as B.C. 251, that fact alone renders it morally 
certain that no correction of the calendar would be attempted 
until this second Period also had come to an end. ‘Lhe year 
of its consummation, B. C. 222, was that of the battle of Sel- 
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lasia; and it is a truly remarkable coincidence that, up to 
the date of this battle, no proof can be discovered in Polybius 
that the official year of the League, and consequently the 
calendar, was beginning at any season of the natural year but 
the winter—yet immediately after this battle proof occurs 
that it must have been beginning at the [lAeadwy emerodr. 
There is indirect proof to that effect, one year after the 
battle, B. C. 221; and direct proof within three years after it, 
B.C. 219, when Aratus the younger was in office as preetor 
of the League, in the first year of the Bellum Sociale or 
AX tolicum *. 

In order to the elucidation of this point, it will be suffi- 
cient to begin the review of events in contemporary history 
from that point of time in the account of the origin and pro- 
gress of the Bellum Cleomenicum Y, at which Antigonus was 
called in to the assistance of the Achzans; which, as we 
have already observed, was some time in the latter half of 
B.C. 224, two years and upwards before Sellasia. The mo- 
tives to this step on the part of the Achzans appear to have 
been chiefly a series of defeats, three in number, one after 
another?; in the second of which Lydiades, formerly tyrant 
of Megalopolis, and afterwards a strenuous champion of the 
League, lost his life®. There was a preliminary ovvodos, or 
meeting, to deliberate on this very question, whether Anti- 
gonus should be called in or not»: and that being decided 
in the affirmative, it is certain that he was invited this year‘°, 
and there is every reason to believe that though detained 
some time before the isthmus, which had been preoccupied 
by Cleomenes, he actually entered the Peloponnese this 
year 4, 

Directly after, when he had yet done nothing more than 
take possession of the citadel of Corinth, and march to 
Argos®, mention is made of another o’vodos at Agium, 
which he attended; and after that of his going into winter 
quarters at Sikyon and Corinth—which brings us to the last 


x Polyb. iv. 37. 1—3: cf.i. 3: ii. | Pausanias, viii. x. 4. 
Bin AV. 2h 20s b Ibid. ii. 50, 4. cf. Plutarch, Ara- 
Y Polyb. ii. 46, 47, 48. tea, xli. xlii.: Cleomenes, xv. xvi. 
Z ii. 51: Pausanias, vii. vii. 42. C il, 50-53. 
a [bid. ii. 51. § 2: cf. Plutarch, Ara- d Tbid. 54. cf. 52, 5-9. 


tus, xli. xlii.: Cleomenes, y. vi. xiv.: e ii. 54, 1-5. 
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quarter of B.C. 224; and then, rijs éapuqs dpas évisrapevys— 
consequently the first spring after his coming, the spring of 
B.C. 223—of his taking the field afreshe. The particulars 
of the campaign, such as it was, followf; but they led to no 
decisive result : and ovvdrrovros ijn Tod yxewdvos, Antigonus 
was again at Agium, attending another cvvodos of the 
Acheeans *. 

The next year, B.C. 222, Cleomenes was the first who 
resumed active operations, by an invasion of the territory of 
Argos, early in the spring’; and soon after, the forces of 
Antigonus also having been collected ék ris xeactas, La- 
conia in like manner was invaded by the allied army, Tov 
O€povs évictawévov; in front of which Cleomenes had taken 
up his position at Sellasiah. Some days of inaction followed 
after the armies came into the presence of each other': not 
less than ten‘: and then the battle!. The next night 
Cleomenes escaped to Gythium, and from thence set sail to 
Alexandria™. A few days after the battle, (not more than 
two or three, according to Plutarch",) the news of an in- 
vasion of Macedonia by the Illyrians recalled Antigonus 
home; and on the second day of his march from Tegea, as 


* These meetings at AXgium appear to have been of stated occurrence, 
about three months asunder, and it appears that there was one of them in 
the last month of the year: iv. 7, 1.6. The exact time of the close of 
this first campaign, B.C. 223, may be collected from ii. 55,5 of Polybius, 
compared with ix. 18, 1-3, relating to the two attempts of Cleomenes on 
Megalopolis, both made this year; the first of which failed, the second 
succeeded. It appears from ii. 55, 5, that the second attempt was made 
three months after the first ; and from ix. 18, 2, that the first was made 
at the erddwy emiroAn, when the nights were kouidy Bpaxeia, to which 
circumstance its failure is attributed. It appears also from ii. 55, 1, that 
when the second attempt was made Antigonus was already in winter quar- 
ters: cf. ii. 64, 1. also Plutarch, Cleomenes, xxiii. xxv. On this principle 
he had gone into winter quarters three months after the \etddav emcrody, 
which, if referred to the beginning of May, would be a difficulty ; but 
understood, as it may be, of a time approaching to midsummer, would im- 
ply that he went into winter quarters about the autumnal equinox. 


e ii. 54, I-5. 1 ji. 66-69: Plutarch, Philopoemen, 
f ii. 54, 6-16. cf. 64. 1. v. vii.: Cleomenes, xxvii. xxviii.: Pau- 
Si. 64, 1. sanias, li. ix. 1-3. 
h 65,1: cf. Livy, xxxiv. 28. M ii, 69, 10, II. 


1 ii. 66, 1. k Cf. ii. 63. n Cleomenes, xxvii. xXx. 
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he was returning and passing through Argos, the Nemean 
games were going on°®: the date of which, as we hope to see 
hereafter, is determinable to May 29; and consequently that 
of Sellasia not later than May 24, previously, though pro- 
bably that very day. We have then his final return to 
Macedonia, his victory over the Illyrians, and shortly after, 
his death. 

There is consequently not the least reason, from any thing 
mentioned by Polybius, or any other of our authorities, to 
suppose that, up to the year of Sellasia, the official year of 
the Achzans was beginning at any season of the natural 
year but the winter. There can be no doubt about the year 
of Sellasia. It was the year of the death both of Ptolemy 
Euergetes, and of Seleucus, the son of Seleucus Callinicus ; 
each of which Polybius dates Olymp. cxxxix.P: and B.C. 222 
corresponded to Olymp. cxxxix. 3. It immediately preceded 
the year in which the details of the third book of his history 
began4; that is, B.C. 221. It was nearly three years from 
the date of the battle, in the winter of B.C. 220-219", when 
the Lacedemonians, who had kept open the office of king 
ever since the departure of Cleomenes, in the hope of his 
return, having heard of his recent death in Egypt, first pro- 
ceeded to elect a successor *. 


Sxction XI.—Proof in existence, immediately after the date 
of Sellasia, that the year of the League was beginning at the 
T]Aevdd@v émrodn. 


It is certam however that, not later than two years after 
the battle of Sellasia, distinct intimations that the official 
year of the League was bearing date from the MAeddev éz- 
Todi) begin to appear. 


* We have, both in Polybius, y. 35-39, and in Plutarch, Vita, xxxvii. 
XXxvili., the account of the death of Cleomenes at Alexandria in the sum- 
mer of this very year, B.C. 220. And this too is said to have happened 
before the expiration of Aratus the elder’s year of office, and the begin- 
ning of that of Aratus the younger, iv. 37. Aratus the elder’s year in 
fact began April 15, B. C, 220, and ended May 4, B.C. 219. 


© Polyb. ii. 70, 4. iS INONEL 5 hitb Ge Cp Gje Qin He 
Dhl 7153-05, clalv. 1, 3: UP TB ote A PAIR Bia are Te 
Cy i, 2 Se Ge mb 
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i. The Bellum Sociale or Aitolicum broke out at this time, 
B.C. 220, in the last half year of Olymp. cxxxix. 45. Just 
after the decision of the Aitolian pretor Aristo, or rather 
Scopas t, to go to war, Timoxenus was still in office as preetor 
of the Achzans¥’, but his year was on the eve of expiring: 
Oi 6& wepl tov Aopivaxov cal Sxd7av (the Mtolian leaders), 
observes Polybius, taparnpicavtes tov Kaipdv év @ AouTos Iv 
Tyogev@ peév ddtyos étu xpovos ths apxijs, “Apatos 6€ KaOiorato 
wey els TOV EviavTov Tov emLOVTA OTpaTHyos ITO TOV AyxalLOr, OVTH 
d€ EwedAe THY Gpx7v E€ew K,7.A. This is a description of the 
last month of the official year ; the month of the dpxyaipeoia, 
or elections: and this was now coinciding with the proper 
season for the resumption of military operations; which 
could never have been the case with the last month, when 
the year was beginning in January. There wanted, in fact, 
only five days between the end of the year and the proper 
beginning of this season: Oi dé ’Ayaol, continues Polybius, 
Kabnxovons avtots €x TOO vdyov cuvddov KaTa TOV KaLpoy TovTOV, 
jKov eis Atyov...O pev odv Tidfevos, 6 tore Er. dTapxov 
aTpatnyos, dcov ovm@ Anyovans Ths apxis...avedveto THY éLo- 
dovX*—'O 8 “Aparos... 7év0" tucpars mpdrepov tod KaOnKovrTos 
avT@® xpdovov, TapadaBov Tapa tod Tiyokevov tiv dnuoolay opa- 
yida, mpds Te Tas TOAELs EypaweY K,T.A. It appears too from 
the account of the campaign, which follows 7, that the sum- 
mer, and even the season of harvest, had already arrived, 
before the battle of Caphyz, in which Aratus was defeated 
on this occasion by the Astolians; and in consequence of 
which, according to Plutarch, he was constrained to abdi- 
cate, and Eperatus was appointed in his stead >. 

il. There are two passages of Polybius, (both belonging to 
this period of the history of the League,) in which the be- 
ginning of the year at the time in question is distinctly 


8 Polyb. iv. 7, 1-14,9: cf. vi. 91,1. the Achzans, though justly displeased 


93, 10. with him, did not visit him with any 
CHlvhoetQ: TOs particular mark of their displeasure. 
WielyenOs 77 And as to Eperatus, he succeeded 
X iv. 7, 1-6: 8-10. Aratus the younger, B.C. 218: cf. 
y Cf. Plutarch, Vita, xlvii. iv. 37, 1, when Aratus the younger 
Z iv. 7-22, especially cap. 9g. entered B. C. 219, and iv. 82, 8, when 
a Vita, xvii. Eperatus was elected in preference to 
» Vita, xlviii. Polybius however, iv. Timoxenus. 

14, 7, 8, gives us to understand that 


TE 
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asserted: AirwA@v 8 éorpariye: Sxdnas°, (the Autohian pre- 
tor, who came into office October 8, B. C. 2204) 6 8% xpovos 
avT@ Tis dpxjs pdAtora Tore Twos Sujpyto4, at the time, that is, 
when Aratus the younger was entering on office, B.C. 219: 
the explanation of which follows: Tas yap dpyatpectas Aitwdol 
Mev emoiovy peta THY POiwoT@piyy ionsepiay evOews* "Ayxatol be 
ToTe TeEpl THY THs TlAevddos emiToAjv. i. To pev ovv Kata THY 
*Apdtov Tod vewrépou otpatnylay eros érbyxave dueAndvOds Tept 
Thy THs TlAeddos emutoAnv’ ofrm yap tye Tovs xpdévous TdTE TO 
tév Ayadv €Ovos. didtep ottos yey ateriOeTo THY apxnv, "Em)- 
patos 5€& mapeAduBave tHv Tov ‘Ayatdv iyyepoviay, AitwdGv be 
Aopipaxos (elected to succeed Scopas, B. C. 219f) éozpa- 
THye & *. 


Section XI].—Inference from these facts of a change in the 
Jorm and the epoch of the Calendar of the League, B.C. 222. 


These are all the passages in Polybius, which either assert 
in plain terms or indirectly imply that the official year of the 
Achzean community was now beginning at the heliacal rising 
of the Pleiads. The first of them belongs to the spring of 
B.C. 220, the last to that of B.C. 218; and the first con- 
nects the evidence of this change of the official ingress almost 
with the year of Sellasia itself: for if Timoxenus was going 
out of office at or about the [TAeddov émrodn, B. C. 220, he 
must have come into office at or about the HMAecddwy éxitod), 
B. C. 221; i.e. only one year after the battle of Sellasia. 


* Speaking of the election of the elder Aratus, to succeed Eperatus, at 
the end of his year, (B.C. 217,) Polybius, v. 30, 1-7, observes, Tod dé 
XElu@vos emvyevopevov...kal TaY xpdveyv 75n KaOnkdvT@y "Emnpatos pev amre- 
tidero tiv apxiv, ot S *Ayaol ths Oepeias evapxoperns atpatnyov avTav 
“Apatov xatéatnoay Tov mpecButepov. Again, v. gI, 1, he remarks, “Apre 
de rhs Oepwns Spas eviataperns, kai orpatnyovvtos “Aynta pev Tv Aitodar, 
*"Apatov O€ mapeAnpdros tiv Tov Axai@v otpatnyiav, K,t.A. The proper 
beginning of summer, or, as Polybius here calls it, the @epeia, or the dpa 
Oepi, every where among the Greeks was reckoned from the H\e:ddav 
emtroAn. If then the beginning of the official year of the Achzeans was 
now coinciding with that of the @epeia, it must have been coinciding with 
the T\eradov émitodn. 


© Cie INA Oi Menehin Re PO). es Gi & Cf. iv. 82, 8. 
559. 17, 1. ; sil TEA Oy te : 

d Iv. 37, 2- cf. 37, 3. "Hdn be tis $ vy. 1,1: of the ingress of the next 
Bepeias evictayevns. pretor, and the next year, B.C. 218. 


KAS HE ni VOI Li. Bb 
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Now the year of this battle, B. C. 222, must have been the 
epoch of the third period of the third Type of the Octaéteric 
correction of Jan. 7, B.C. 542. The second period of this 
Type, which began B. C. 382, and, as we have seen, was still 
current at Sikyon, B.C. 251, would come to an end, and 
the third, if the cycle was allowed to go on for another 
period also, would begin, this year. At this time therefore the 
Acheans would have to determine whether they would re- 
tain their old lunar calendar, for another term of 160 years, 
or take advantage of the opportunity, spontaneously offering 
itself, to substitute for it the Metonic correction, and, (if 
they thought proper,) to change its beginning also. In 
either of these cases, a preliminary correction of the old 
epoch would be necessary; by raising the date of the first 
month one day, from January 8 to January 9: and in any 
case this correction, we may presume, would be administered 
to it. The first five months of the calendar, B.C. 222, 
would consequently stand as follows: 


Calendar of the Achean League, 
Period ii. 1, Cycle i. 1, B.C. 222. 


Month, 


iE January 9. 
ii. Deesius. February 7. 
iil. March 9. 
iv. April 7. 

Vv May 7. 


The date of the fifth month would therefore be May 7. Now 
in the Parapegma of Meton and Euctemon, adapted to the 
latitude of Athens, 37° 58’ 8”, and therefore equally well 
adapted to that of Sikyon, 37° 54’ 15” N., the stated date of 
the heliacal rising of the Pleiads was laid down in the 13th 
of Taurus, May 6; and that being its date, or assumed date, 
B.C. 432, it would begin to be one day later B.C. 275, 
when the precession of the sidereal on the Julian year (one 
day in 157 years) amounted to a day complete; and it would 
still be May 7, B.C. 222. 

Now this is a very critical coincidence. We thus see that 
the epoch of the fifth month in the Octaéteric calendar of the 
League, just at the beginning of a fresh period of 160 years, 
and consequently just at the fittest time to pass into the 
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Metonic, and the commonly received date of this natural 
phenomenon, the early rising of the Pleiads, the beginning of 
the summer season, were absolutely one and the same. As 
then we have the actual testimony of contemporary history 
that the calendar of the League was already bearing date at 
the [Aecad@v éziroAy the very next year, B.C. 221, we can- 
not help inferring from this coincidence, that the beginning 
of the calendar must have been transferred from the first 
month to the fifth, this very year, B.C. 222; and for this 
very reason—because the proper epoch of this month, in this 
year, (the first of a new period of 160 years,) was coinciding 
with the stated date of the TAeuddov émtoAy. 

And though it would not follow simply from the fact of 
this change in the beginning of the year, and in the order 
of the months of the calendar, at this time, that the Ache- 
ans must have discarded their old Octaéteric cycle at the 
same time, and substituted the Metonic in its stead; yet 
there is no improbability in that supposition per se: and from 
the analogy of many other instances of the same thing, 
which have come to our knowledge, in which a change in 
the beginning of the year was accompanied by one in the 
cycle of the calendar also, it may be presumed to have hap- 
pened in this instance too. We have assumed therefore that 
the proper epoch of the change in the beginning of the offi- 
cial year of the League, from the first month to the fifth, 
(from Jan. 9 to May 7,) B. C. 222, was also that of the Me- 
tonic correction of its calendar: and upon that assumption 
we have constructed the type of this correction *—which the 
subsequent history of the republic and its preetors, for the 
next 76 years, as far as we have been able to discover, dis- 
proves in no one instance, but authenticates and confirms 
throughout. 

This particular epoch of the [Aevddwv emirod?) is recognised 
by Censorinus", as one of the beginnings of the civil year, 
with which he was acquainted; and we shall see further 
proofs, as we proceed, that the choice of it was not peculiar 
to the Achzan League. The opposite epoch, that of the 
TlAciddwv dvois, is recognised by him also): and as this had 

* Vol. iii. Appendix, Table xii. 
h De Die Natali, xxi. ad fin. 
< B Og 
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been already selected by the A‘tolians, for the beginning of 
their calendar, B. C. 332—110 years at least before this 
change in the beginning of the Achzean calendar, B.C. 222— 
perhaps no more probable reason for deciding them in the 
choice of this epoch can be assigned at present, than the fact 
that their immediate neighbours and most constant and 
formidable rivals, the A‘tolians, had made choice of the op- 
posite one of the [Aeddav dvo1s. Be this as it may, it is 
certain that in consequence of this change, the beginning 
of the official year of the Achzan pretors, and that of the 
season of military operations, whether by land or sea, from 
that time forward, would coincide and be commensurable : 
and that consideration too would have its weight with the 
members of a confederacy, originally associated in self-de- 
fence against the encroachments of their neighbours, and, 


as their history from first to last demonstrates, almost always 
engaged in wars *. 


* The change in the beginning of the year, which we suppose to have 
been made at this time, and, (as it may reasonably be inferred from that 
coincidence,) the change in the cycle of the calendar, from the Octaéteric 
to the Metonic also, is confirmed by the fact that there must have been one 
year, in the succession of Achzan preetors for these times, which had two 
pretors; and that year this, of B.C. 222. The proof of this fact is so 
easy and so direct, as to leave little or no doubt concerning it. 

It is repeatedly asserted by Plutarch! that, from the time of his first 
pretorship to that of his last, Aratus was preetor every other year : and we 
shall see by and by that the truth of this statement may be relied upon, 
and is borne out by the actual number, and succession, and dates of his 
pretorships from one of these terms to the other. On this principle, if 
any other person is known to have been pretor in a particular year, it 
must be inferrible from that fact that Aratus was pretor the year before, 
and the year after. Now it is known from the contemporary history that 
Timoxenus was pretor B.C. 224; consequently it must be inferred from 
that fact that Aratus was pretor B.C. 225 and B.C. 223. Again it is 
known that ‘Timoxenus was preetor B. C. 2215: from which it is to be in- 
ferred that Aratus was so B. C. 222 and B.C. 220. 

This latter fact is consistent with the rule; for if Aratus was pretor 
B. C. 222 he would be pretor again B. C. 220: and vice versa, if he was 
pretor B.C. 220, he must have been so B.C. 222. The former at first 
sight is not consistent with the rule: for if Aratus was pretor B.C. 223, 
he ought to have been pretor B.C. 221, instead of 222. On what prin- 
ciple then is the actual fact that Timoxenus was pretor B.C. 224 and B.C, 


1 Aratus, xxiv. xxx. xxxviii: Cleomenes, xv. 
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221, and Aratus B.C. 223 and B.C. 220, to be explained, consistently 
with the rule which regulated the cycle of his pretorships? that of being 
praetor every other year. 

It is easily explained on one supposition, but only one; viz. that B.C. 
222, there were two preetors—one who came into office on the first day of 
the old year, Jan. 9, and another who came into office on the first of 
the new year, May 7: the former of whom, if Aratus was actually in office 
B. C. 223, must have been a different person from Aratus, the latter, for 
that very reason alone, and by virtue of the rule, must have been Aratus 
himself. This year therefore, B. C. 222, counting as two years, because it 
had two sets of magistrates, one which came in on Jan. g and another 
which entered on May 7—every thing is rendered consistent. 'limoxenus 
having been actually preetor B.C. 224, (as we know from Polybius that he 
was,) Aratus would be praetor B. C. 223; as we know from the testimony 
of Plutarch, as well as infer from the fact that Timoxenus was so the year 
before, he too actually was. And Aratus having been pretor B.C. 223, 
some other person, whose name is not known, would be so B. C. 222, for 
the first four months of that year, at least; but if the beginning of the ofh- 
cial year, and the cycle of the calendar, were both changed at this time, 
some other person must have come into office on the first of the fifth 
month, and have served for the rest of the year: and that other person, 
according to rule, could have been none but Aratus himself, 

‘This reasoning it appears to us is conclusive; and can leave no doubt 
that Aratus, even according to rule, must have been the first praetor under 
the new calendar, dated from May 7, B.C. 222—inconsistent at first sight 
as that may appear with the fact that he was preetor, according to rule, in 
the last year of the old calendar also, B.C. 223. ‘The case was just the same, 
in the transition of the calendar of the Achzean League from the Octaéteric 
Correction to the Metonic, this year, B. C. 222, as in that of the Athenian 
B.C. 425, and that of the Spartan, B. C. 424. ‘The year of the transition 
had two sets of magistrates : one which came in at the usual time by the 
old rule, and went out before their time: another which came in by the 
new rule, and served for the rest of the year. And the year itself, which 
had this double set of magistrates, in the succession of these annual ma- 
gistracies ever after counted as two. 

As this reasoning however proceeds on the truth of the rule, which, ac- 
cording to Plutarch, regulated the cycle of the pretorships of Aratus ; it 
will probably not be considered complete, unless it is shewn on good 
grounds that the truth of that rule may be depended upon. Aratus, 
according to Plutarch, was 17 times preetor ; and died at last in his 17th 
preetorship itself 2; and the year of his death, according to Polybius *, was 
B.C. 214 or 213: and in our opinion it was B.C. 213; in which Mr. 
Clinton also fixes it4. His 17th preetorship consequently having coincided 
with B. C. 213, his first, according to rule, must have borne date 32 years 


ap Aratus,eltriemch, i2hoteGod. 16%.. +35 7 Seales Os tanli2 
pag. 104. 31. Hclogee of Sopater. 4 Fasti Hell. B. C. 213. 
So Vill. 14. 25 7. Ch. vil. LOL 139 avill- 
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before, B.C. 245. The date of this first preetorship has not been recorded 
in terms. Pausanias would imply that it was the year of the liberation of 
Sikyon 5, B.C. 251; or at the latest the year after, B. C. 250: a supposi- 
tion confuted by its own improbability—if Aratus at that time was only 20 
or 21 years old. Plutarch makes it the year before his second pretorship® ; 
which is contrary to his own rule. There is no reason however why it 
might not have been two years before the second; and this second according 
to Polybius7, having been B.C. 243, the first, two years before, must have 
been B.C. 245—when Aratus, who was 20 B.C. 251, would be 26 years 
old. And that this was actually the date of his first pretorship, and con- 
sequently the commencement of his public life, as the most influential 
member of the League, may be inferred from the fact, that Plutarch twice 
reckons it 8 33 years from the time when he began to take the lead in the 
councils of the League to the time when Antigonus was called in, chiefly, 
if not entirely, through his influence also. And the date of the actual oc- 
cupation of the Peloponnese by Antigonus, having been the end of B. C. 
224 or the beginning of B. C. 223, (when Aratus himself too was actually 
in office, and as otparnyos av’roxpdtwp also,) reckon back 32 years com- 
plete, from the beginning of B. C. 223, and it brings you to the beginning 
of B.C. 245, as the epoch of the commencement of the public life of 
Aratus ; which in our opinion is a strong confirmation of the assumption 
that B. C. 245 was the year of his first preetorship. 

It is certain at least that, beginning with this year B.C. 245, his 17 pre- 
torships may be arranged, agreeably to the rule affirmed by Plutarch, and 
for any thing which appears to the contrary, to contemporary history also, 
so that, while the first shall fall B. C. 245, the seventeenth shall fall B. C. 
213, and all the intermediate ones proportionally between the two. 

Two explanations only are necessary preliminary to this arrangement. 
i. There was one occasion, (which we believe to have been that of the 
tenth pretorship, B. C. 227,) when the office should again have come to 
Aratus in his turn, but was declined by him®: which nevertheless was 
reckoned by Plutarch as one of his pretorships, and must be so by us, 
without breaking the cycle of the rest notwithstanding. ii. As the xiith 
pretorship, B.C. 223, the last year of the old calendar, and the xiiith, B.C. 
222, the first of the new, under the special circumstances of the case, 
were only one year asunder instead of two; it is manifest that some two of 
the pretorships, after that of B.C. 222, must have been three years 
asunder, instead of two, or the seventeenth could never have coincided 
with B.C. 213. Accordingly it is seen from the contemporary history 
that Aratus was pretor B.C. 220, and again B. C. 217—but not B.C. 
218; in which year a totally different person, Eperatus, is known to have 
served the office. 


5 ii, viii. 3. cf. Plut. Aratus, xi. Aratus, xvi. who too dates his second 


which clearly implies that he continued 
in the condition of a private individual 
some years after the liberation of Si- 
kyon. 6 Aratus, xvi. 

7 il. 43, 4. cf. ix. 17, 9% also Plut. 


preetorship in the year of the attempt 
on Corinth, B. C. 243. 

8 Aratus, xli: Cleomenes, xvi. 

9 Plutarch, Cleomenes, xv: Aratus, 
XXXVIil. 
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This exception to the rule, somewhere or other between B. C. 222 and 
B. C. 213, as we have observed, is required by the necessity of the case; 
and that it is found just in the interval between B. C. 220 and B.C. 217, 
is a striking confirmation of the truth of the rule itself, of every other 
point of the interval between B.C. 245 and B. C. 213: for the deviation 
from it here (the necessity of which, as we have seen, somewhere or other 
cannot be questioned) was evidently due to the fact that, as Aratus the 
elder was pretor B. C. 220, so Aratus the younger was so B.C. 219; and 
that having been considered de facto (as it was very likely a priori it would 
be) the same thing as if he had been praetor himself this year, Eperatus, 
not Aratus, was pretor the next year, B.C. 218. The cycle of alternation 
in his preetorships was certainly broken by this anomaly, for the rest of 
their number ; but they went on, every other year, according to the rule 
from the first, to the end. 

We shall conclude therefore with submitting a scheme of the ingresses 
of the official years of the League, both in the old calendar and in the 
new, from B.C. 245—B. C. 213; which will include the whole of the 
public life of Aratus, and will exhibit the series and dates of his different 
pretorships. With respect to these, the first and the last of the number 
being determinable to B.C. 245 and to B. C. 213 respectively, and the 
cycle of alternation having been ascertained, there does not seem to be 
any reason why these intermediate dates should not be depended on. 
With regard to the pretors of the years between, in some instances these 
too are known; but in the majority of instances they are not known, or 
not for certain. We collect from Plutarch !° that, for three pratorships in 
succession, a celebrated character of the same time, formerly the tyrant of 
Megalopolis, afterwards a principal member of the League, whom he calls 
Lysiades, Polybius and Pausanias, Lydiades, alternated with Aratus; but 
in what year this alternation first began, notwithstanding, is a doubtful 
point. We may infer indeed from Polybius !!, that he must have joined 
the League some time between B.C. 238 or 239 and B.C. 229, and that 
he fell at last in the battle of Ladokeia 12, in the territory of Megalopolis, 
which Plutarch !8 dates in the twelfth pretorship of Aratus. But this 
xiith preetorship must have been B.C. 223—sometime after the battle in 
question ; nor can there be any doubt, that 7d dwdékaroy in the text in 
this instance is an error for some other number—though for what is 
uncertain. 


10 Aratus, xxx. RE i pelivewss 2 12 ii. li. 3. 
13 Avatus, XxXv. XXXVi. XxXVii. 
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Ingresses of the official year of the Achean League, from B.C. 245 to 
B.C. 213, and years of the Pretorships of Aratus. 


Period iii. 


Cycle. 


XVill. 2. 


B.C. 


246-245. 
245-244. 


243. 


243-242. 
241. 


241-240. 
240-239. 


238. 
238-237. 


237-236. 
235. 
235-234- 
233- 
233-232. 
232-231. 


230. 


230-229. 


227-226. 


Dec. 28. 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Dec. 


16. 
le 


. 28. 


16. 


Be 675 


- 20. 


. 28. 


16. 


aK: 


Aratus, i. 
Plut. Aratus, xvi. Pausan. ii. viii. 3. 


Aratus, i. 
Plut. Aratus, xvi-xxiv: xxv. xxxil. Pol, 
il. 435 4. 


Aratus, iil. 
A Nemean year. Plut. Aratus, xxviii. 


Aratus, iv. 
Arat, xxx1l: Agis, xilli-xv. 


Cf. Polyb. ii. xliv. 2. 5. 6. 

Aratus, v. 

Aratus, xxx. 

*Lydiades, i. 

Aratus, xxx. Pausanias, viii. xxvii. 9. 
Aratus, vi. 

Cf. Cleom. iv. iii. 

*Lydiades, ii. 

Aratus, xxx. 

Aratus, vii. 

Cleomenes, v. xv : Aratus, XXXVI-XXXVlll. 
*Lydiades, iii. 

Aratus, XXX. XXXV. 


Aratus, viii. 


Aristomachus. 

Cleomenes, iv: Aratus, xxxiv. xxxv. cf. 
xliv. Polyb. ii. 59, 1. 4, 5-60, 3. 

Aratus, ix. 

Cf. Polyb. 11. ..40,..9,: 102,44; 25.5% 2. 
Plut. Aratus, xxxv. XXXVl. XXXVii: 
Cleom. v. vi: Polyb. ii. 51,3: Pausa- 
nias, Vili. XXVli. 10. 

Hyperbatus. 

Plut. Cleom. xiv: Pol. ii. 51, 4. 

Aratus, x. ’Ameiraro. Timoxenus. 

Plut. Arat. xxxviii, Cleomenes, xv. 


7 hae 
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Cycle. B.C. 

EX 4G. 225.) dal, Ea. 
— 7. 225-224. Dec. 31. 
— 8. 224-223. — 20. 
Period iv. 

Cycle. 

1. Lia 2aa;7 aan. 1:9: 


Metonic Correction. 





Period i. 

Cycle. B.C. 

i: I. 222. May 7. 
— 2. Bave Apr. 26: 
— 3. 220. — 15 
— 4. 219. May 4 
eye 208 Saupr.) 23: 
— 6. 217. May 11 
— 4. 220... AE. 40 
— 8. 215. — 20 
— Os 214. May 8 
— 10. org. Apr.t27 
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Aratus, xi. 

A Nemean year. Aratus, xxxvill. xl: 
Cleom. xvii: Polyb. ii. 52, 3. 

Timoxenus. 

Polyb. ii. 53, 2. 

Aratus, xii. 

Plut. Arat. xli. xliv. xxxv.: Cleom., xxiii. 
XXv. 


Aratus, xiii. 
Poly bs tic54; Bi 1gsn4inlic64: 1265) 2. 
Timoxenus. 


Roly bi tvx 6324207120752 1:16. 10. 


Aratus, xiv. 
Pol. iv. 6,7. 7, 10: 37,1. Plut. Arat. xlvii. 


Aratus, Junior. 

Polyb.sivs 97511267.) cf, 6.7. 8270s: 
86} 16)2,825)'- div. 27) 1>09. 128 oa: 
2041-92 57> 200, 42-BU: 

Eperatus. 

Poly: jiv..8246-80:) S75 19, sev aho a: 
He, ft: > Ose 2Gy 7 4 90> 4-7. ab hut. 
Aratus, xlviii. 

Aratus, xv. 

Poly buivs,305,€ 72 79502705, b aGE, Ta: 
95,5: Plut. Aratus, xlviii. 

Timoxenus. 

Polyb. v. 106, 1. cf. 105, 3. 16: ili. Lo. 

Aratus, xvi. 


Cf. Plut. Aratus, xlix. 1. li. and Livy, 
XMIV.407'9: WC. 540, (Ds Os 212: 


Aratus, xvil. 
Plutarch, Aratus, li. lin. 
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Section XIII.—On the continued observance of the rule of 
the Ingress, the WAedmv emrody, from B.C. 222, down to 
the dissolution of the League, B.C. 146. 


There can be no doubt that the possession of the Achzan 
calendar, (both the Octaéteric and the Metonic,) with the 
true dates of the ingress and egress of the official year, as 
adapted to either, is calculated to throw the greatest light on 
the most complete and circumstantial portion of the history 
of the League, extant at present ; the Bellum Cleomenicum, 
B.C. 225-222, and the Bellum Sociale, B.C. 220-217. And 
were the succession of pretors, from the death of Aratus, 
B. C. 218, to the dissolution of the League, B. C. 146, to be 
traced in the contemporary historians, Polybius, Livy, Dio- 
dorus, and others, it would also be seen, in repeated in- 
stances, that the official year of each was all this time be- 
ginning in the spring, just as our calendar would shew it to 
be. It cannot however he expected that we should enter 
on such an enquiry here; and for that purpose set about the 
consideration of the characteristic notes of 76 years in se- 
quence. It will suffice for the general confirmation of the 
matter of fact, all through this period, if we can shew that 
the state of the case was still agreeable to this hypothesis, in 
the very last year of the political existence of the League, 
B.C. 147-146: especially as Mr. Clinton, in the third volume 
of his Fasti, which comprehends the chronology of these 
times, seems to have been of opinion that though the year of 
the League did once begin in the spring, yet some time 
before its dissolution, its beginning had been transferred from 
the spring to the autumn *. 

Pausanias has specified the names and order of the last 
six preetors, before the destruction of Corinth ; Menalkidas }, 
Dieeus*, Damocritus!, Dizeus again™, Critolaus®, and after 
his death, for the remainder of his official year, Dizeus a 


* Cf. his Fasti ad Ann. 146. He admits indeed that it was still be- 
ginning in the spring as late as B.C. 169; and he collects himself that 
Archon, the praetor of that year, must have entered in May. Our calendar, 
Per, i. 54, shews that he actually entered April 20. 


i vil. xl. 3-Xil. I. k Tb. xii. i. IIb sie t,o 
m Tb. xiii. 4. EVI RNY. 2s Clo le Min es 
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third time®. The preetorship of Critolaus is attested by Po- 
lybius also P: as likewise his dying while still in office, which 
was the reason why his place for the rest of the year was sup- 
plied by Dizeus, the preetor of the year before : Tod vopuov ke- 
Aevovtos, eTaY oUpBH TL TEpl TOV eveoTaTAa oTpaTHyOV, TOV TpOYyE- 
yovora diadéxerOau tiv apyiv, €ws av 7 KaOjKovea oUvodos yévynrat 
tov ’Aya6v 4: and as the defeat and death of Dizus also took 
place before the stated time of any such meeting had come 
round", that too is a strong ground of presumption that all 
was over in this contest with the Romans, and the political 
independence and integrity of the League was altogether at 
an end, before the regular commencement of the next official 
year, or even the regular time of the elections, B. C. 147-146. 

Assuming then that the preetors of the League had still 
continued to enter on the first day of the first month of the 
calendar, reckoned from May 7, B.C. 222, down to the time 
of these events; we may arrange the above mentioned names, 
with the dates of their respective ingresses, (taken from our 
own Metonic calendar of the League,) as follows. 





Ingresses of the pretors of the Achean League, from B.C. 151-146. 


Period 1. Ixxii-lxxvi. 


Menalkidas B.C. 151 May 2 
Dizeus i. — 150 April 21 
Damocritus — 149 May 9 
Dizeus ii. — 148 April 28 
Critolaus — 147 April 18 


Now before the election of Critolaus, (April, B.C. 147,) men- 
tion occurs in Pausanias’, of two delegacies from the Ro- 
mans, sent to act as mediators in the dispute between the 
League and the Lacedemonians, which had begun in the year 
of Dizus, B. C. 150+, and was still going on; at the head of 
one of which, he specifies the name of Orestes, probably L. 
Aurelius Orestes, consul U.C. 597, B.C. 157%. The first of 


© vii. xv. I-3. 4. Vv Cf. Pol. xxxvili. 1. § 3. § 6 §3: 
P xxxvilil. 2. § 8. 3. § 3-11: 4. 7. 2. § 2.: § 1—who mentions a Sextus 
odio Qa Sue Gig 715 8 ie Julius, as the principal ambassador on 
t Pausanias, vii. xv- 4—Xxvi. 4. the second occasion. cf. Paus. vii. xiv. 
BoVllopRiV. Ds 2. Cle xVie T 2. Probably the colleague of Aurelius, 


t vii. xii. 1. cf. xiii. 1-4. Compare U.C. 597. 
Dio, Fragm. clxy. ks’. 
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these deputations was already at Corinth before the election 
of Critolaus*: the second arrived soon after it. The first 
was probably sent B.C. 148—the second B.C. 147—yet so 
as not to arrive before the election of Critolaus; which, ac- 
cording to our calendar, would be some time in the first half 
of April. 

After this, mention is made of a stated assembly of the 
League at Tegea; at which this second deputation from the Ro- 
mans expected to have had an audience in the regular course 
of things y, but were purposely prevented by the contri- 
vance of Critolaus, and told they must wait until the next 
regular meeting, six months later—és pijva éoouevny Extov, as 
Pausanias expresses itY; fris CueAde yeveoOar era prvas &E, as 
Polybius2 ; 6s pe Expnvov ewedrt(rAcv ExecOa, as Dio®. This 
would be quite agreeable to the rule of these meetings, as 
otherwise ascertained; and would imply that this being pro- 
bably the first meeting in the official year of Critolaus, and 
taking place at or soon after his entry on office, April 18, 
B.C. 147—the next (six months later) would take place 
at the opposite quarter of the year. The Roman deputies 
construed this intimation (as he no doubt intended they 
should) into a refusal on the part of the Achzans to hear 
or confer with them at all; and therefore, without waiting 
for this second meeting, took their departure home. For 
it is agreed that the final rupture between the Romans 
and the Achzans was mainly the work of Critolaus. Cri- 
tolaus, says Cicero», evertit Corinthum, Carthaginem Ha- 
sdrubal. Yet both Polybius and Pausanias recognise an 
assembly of the League at Corinth even after this‘, at which 
an embassy from Czecilius Metellus, Propreetor in Macedonia, 
was present¢: and this meeting at Corinth must have taken 
place late in the autumnal quarter, B.C. 147, as Polybius 
informs us®, that after it was over, Critolaus employed him- 
self through the winter, émumopevdpevos Tas 7oActs—and exci- 
ting the minds of men every where against the Romans. 


x Pausanias, vii. xiv. 1, 2. cf. Dio, Florus, ii. 16, 2. 


loc. cit. ¢ Polyb. xxxviii. 4,2: 5,9. Pausa- 
y Pausanias, vil. xiv. 3. cf. Polyb.  nias, vii. xiv. 4. ef. Livy, li. 

XXXVili. 3, 3-5. cf. 2. § 3: Livy, li. d Polyb. xxxvili. 4, 1,2. 7:5, 9. cf. 
% xxxviil. 3. § 5,6, 7. cf. 4,2: 5,9. Dio, Fragm. clxv. § 2: and Justin, 
a Fragm. clxv. 2. XX k1Ve Ds 
b De Natura Deorum, iii. 38, 91. cf. © xxxvili. 3, 1-6. f£§7. 
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And here a fragment of Diodorus comes in, referrible to the 
same time and occasion: Maduora b& 6 KpuroéAaos é€€xavoe Tas 
Oppas Tod TAOovs, ... xpepevos SE TO THs Apxijs akidpate pave- 
pas Katnydper TOv “Popaiwvs. Pausanias both confirms and 
illustrates this account, by speaking of the active support and 
encouragement which he received from Pytheas, Beeotarch of 
Thebes, for the time being. The Beeotian official year was 
certainly beginning in the winter; and this very year, Period 
iv. 34, Cycle xiv. 15, it would enter Jan. 9, B.C. 146. And 
that Pytheas was Beotarch, B.C. 146 not B. C. 147, appears 
from Pausanias'; who shews that he was in office, even after 
the defeat and death of Critolaus*, and the succession of 
Dieeus'!. He shews further that these things were going on 
in Achaia and Beotia, B.C. 147, simultaneously with the 
election of Mummius to the consulship, and his delegation to 
the Bellum Achaicum, at Rome, after the return of the de- 
puties above alluded to: and by our Roman calendar, Mum- 
mius would enter office on the Kalends of January, U.C. 608, 
Jan. 16, B.C. 146; and therefore must have been elected at 
the usual time of the comitia, two or three months before. 
The first battle of the Achzeaus with the Romans took 
place at Thermopyle™; the former being under the com- 
mand of Critolaus, the latter under that of the propreetor 
Cecilius Metellus, commanding in Macedonia against Andri- 
scus before the revolt of the Achzans™. The rise of 
Andriscus is dated by Pausanias in the year of Damocritus°, 
B.C. 149-148; and Mr. Clinton dates its suppression by 
Metellus before midsummer, B. C. 148: to which we see no 
objectionP. Critolaus was never seen again after this battle, 
either alive or dead4; and we have already inferred from the 


& Ss. Deperditorum Vaticana Coll. 
ii. Lib. xxxiii. 1. 95. 28. 

h vii. xiv. 4. The motive of the 
hostility of the Boeotians to the Ro- 
mans at this time, is attributed by 
Pausanias to a sentence, which had 
lately been passed by Metellus, the 
Roman Propretor in Macedonia, im- 
posing three fines upon them ; one at 
the suit of the Phocians, another at 
that of the Euboeans, and the third at 
that of the people of Amphissa: cf. vil. 
xiv. 4. Metellus was sent to Mace- 
donia against Andriscus, B. C. 148, or 
earlier: and these fines were probably 


imposed B. C. 148 or 147: cf. vii. xiii. 
I. 4: xiv. 4,5: Polybius, xl 1. 

IS Vile XiVe 50 (ClacXIVs he 

k Tb. 1-3. Woe Ze 

mePols <i 2sMp 24s Ni. Ch 51o—1h2. 
Pausanias, vii. xv. I—3. Orosius, v. 3. 
289-2y1. Florus, ii. 16. 3, places it in 
Elis. 

n Cf. the Auctor De Viris, Q. Ce- 
cilius Metellus Macedonicus. 

© vii. xiii. 1. 

P Cf. Ibid. 4. Livy, Epitome, lii. 

4 Pausanias, vii. xv. 3. The Epitome 
of Livy (lii.) says he took poison. 
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fact of his heing succeeded by Dizeus, the praetor of the year 
before, that his office must have become vacant before the 
expiration of his year—which might very well have been the 
case—Metellus, the Roman Propretor, being on the spot, 
and eager to encounter the Acheeans, and anticipate the 
consul Mummius, (of whose coming he was already aware’,) 
and evidently hastening from Macedonia for this purpose, 
when he was met by Critolaus before Thermopyle. The 
battle therefore in which the latter lost his life could not 
fail to have taken place before the 18th of April, B. C. 146: 
and we should be inclined ourselves to date it at the very be- 
ginning of March. 

The next battle was fought at the Isthmus; the Achzans 
on that second occasion being under the command of Di- 
zeus, the Romans under that of Mummius: whose arrival at 
the Roman camp, followed by the assumption of the com- 
mand over the head of Metellus, is so circumstantially speci- 
fied by Pausanias, that he has mentioned even the time of 
the day when he came; zepl épOpov’. This defeat was fol- 
lowed by the death of Diseus, as the former had been by 
that of Critolaus. 

On the third day after the battle, according to Pausaniast, 
he took the city of Corimth, and gave it up to fire and pil- 
lage. And between this part of the account of Pausanias, 
and that which appears to have been left on record by Poly- 
bius, it must be admitted a difference exists, or seems to 
exist, which at first sight would imply that these things 
must have happened much later in the year than they ac- 
tually did; and consequently if they happened nevertheless 
before the end of the current official year of the League, that 
the beginning of this year must have fallen out nearer to 


r Pausanias, vii. xv. I—xvi. I. 

Sivil.) xvii... ci. Polyby xis. 25) 407): 
Livy, igs Bloruss 11.610. J5.5 20he 
Auctor De Viris illustribus, Q. Ceci- 
lius Metellus Macedonicus, supposes 
Metellus to have defeated the Ache- 
ans twice: Achos bis preetor fudit, 
triumphandos Mummio tradidit. Cf. 
Orosius, v. 3. But under the head of 
L. Mummius Achaicus, he gives a 
more correct account of the actual 
course of things: Nam cum illos Me- 
tellus Macedonicus apud Heracleam 


fudisset, et duce Critolao privasset, 
cum lictoribus et paucis equitibus in 
Metelli castra properavit (Mummius 
scil.), et Corinthios apud Leucopetram 
vicit duce Dio: qui domum refu- 
git, eamque incendit, conjugem inter- 
fecit, et in ignem precipitavit, ipse 
veneno interiit. Pausanias, vil. xvi. 
3, 4, shews that he died at Megalopo- 
lis, which must consequently have been 
his home. 
t vil. xvi. 5. 
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the autumnal than to the vernal equinox. It appears from 
Appian Y, that Polybius was present in Africa at the capture 
and destruction of Carthage; and it appears from Strabo * 
that according to his own account, he was present at Corinth 
also, while the pillage of the city, as it seems to be implied, 
was still going on. It would seem to follow from both these 
facts, that the capture and destruction of Corinth were a 
later event than the capture and destruction of Carthage; 
and consequently since the latter is determinable to the 
month of June this year, and even to the nineteenth of 
June y, the former must have happened later than the month 
of June at least. 

If this question however is reducible to the issue, Whether 
the capture of Corinth or the capture of Carthage really hap- 
pened first in the order of the events of this year, it is easily 
decided by the testimony of Polybius himself; who tells usz, 
the Bellum Achaicum was over before the Roman forces, serv- 
ing against Carthage, were at liberty to have been trans- 
ported to Greece, to serve in the Bellum Achaicum. This 
positive testimony of a contemporary and eyewitness ought 
to be decisive, and to overrule the united authority of the 
later writers, Dio* or Zonaras@, and Orosius>, who make 
the destruction of Carthage precede that of Cormthe. Add 
to this the express statement of Pausanias, that the destruc- 
tion of Corinth followed within three days after the battle 
at the Isthmus; and the inference, deducible from all our 
preceding reasonings, that the battle at the Isthmus must 
have been fought in the month of March, or early in that of 
April—and there can be no reasonable doubt respecting the 
actual order of these events. The capture and destruction 
of Corinth this year must have preceded that of Carthage 
three months at least *. 


* With regard then to the statement repeated from Polybius by Strabo, 
it 1s precarious to infer from it more than it expressly affirms; and that 
is, not that Polybius was present at the capture of Corinth, as he certainly 


v Punica, 132. a ix. 29. 467 A. 469 D. 31. 470 A. 
X vill. vi. 215: Polybius, xl. 7. 8,  -471 B. 
2-9. ef. Plutarch, Philopoemen, xxi. b Orosius, iv. 23. v. 3. 
y See our Origines Kalendarize Ita- ¢ Cf. Diodorus, SS. Var. ii. p. 
lice, iii. 213-217. 95, 96: Fragm. Lib. xxxiii. i. 12-1. 
ZEXNGB eS) LO. Cla XXXVI Es S77) 2.)) 20: 


§ I0. 
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Section XIV.—On the peculiarity of the duration of the 
Metonic Calendar of the League. 


We may conclude then, with every presumption of the 
truth of the supposition, that the same form of the Metonic 
correction of the Achzean calendar, which was brought into 


was at that of Carthage, but at the utmost that the pillage and plunder of 
the city was not yet over when he was there; nor even so much as that, 
since all which it really says is, That he saw some Roman soldiers, while 
he was there, playing at dice on some valuable paintings: a sight which he 
might have seen even some months after the capture of the city. 

On this question, at what time, B.C. 146, Polybius would be at liberty 
to return from Africa to Greece, Pliny has a statement, which is of some 
importance; and will give us reason to conclude, that if he had not done 
so, before the resumption of actual operations against Carthage by Scipio, 
B. C. 146, which was a month or two before the capture, he could not 
have done so, until some time after the capture, and consequently the 
month of June at least. H. N.v.i. p. 255: Scipione A‘miliano res in 
Africa gerente, Polybius Annalium conditor, ab eo accepta classe, scru- 
tandi illius orbis gratia circumvectus, prodidit, a monte eo (Mount Atlas) 
ad occasum versus saltus plenos feris, quas generat Africa, ad flumen 
Anatin, CCCCLXXXv M. pass. Cf. viii. 18. 369: also Solinus xxiv. 7-15. 
It is certain that the fleet could not have been spared for a voyage of 
discovery of this kind, before the reduction of Carthage, either B. C. 147, 
or B.C. 146; but after the capture of the city it might. 

The treatment of Corinth by Mummius, after it first came into his 
power, and the final disposal of it by him in connection with deputies sent 
from Rome, were entirely different things. Of these deputies, cf. Cicero 
ad Atticum, xill. 4, 5, 6. 30. 32, 33. ‘These commissioners must have ar- 
rived on the spot about the autumnal equinox; Polybius, xl. 8, 3-9: 
9, 1: for their proceedings lasted six months, and they returned in the 
spring of the next year: Polyb. ibid. 10,1. Pausanias recognises the fact 
of this commission, as well as Polybius; but he tells us, (vii. xvi. 5,) 
Mummius had begun to dismantle the city, and to disarm the Achzeans, 
of his own authority, before their arrival: and he speaks of the proceed- 
ings of both in conjunction after their arrival, as different from every thing 
which had preceded it: vii. xvi. 6. 

The triumph of Mummius for these Achzean successes of his was some 
time B. C. 145; that of Scipio, De Carthagine, and that of Metellus, De 
Andrisco, both took place the year before: cf. Eutropius, iv. 6. Also our 
Origines Kal. Italic, ii. 217. 226. 

Pausanias indeed has made a great mistake in the date of the conclusion 
of the Bellum Achaicum; which, according to him, vii. xvi. 7, was the 
archontic year of Antitheus, Ol. clx. 1. Diodorus of Sikyon ; the latter of 
which corresponded to B.C. 140, instead of B. C. 146. 
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use B.C. 222, continued to be in use down to B.C. 146. 
Consequently, for one cycle of its proper Callippic period, 
(by which it was probably intended to be regulated,) it might 
have been, and no doubt was, the distinctive calendar of the 
League; but the dissolution of the League itself having 
taken place in the very last year of this first period, and at 
the very end of this year itself, it must have ceased just at the 
beginning of the second period, to be the distinctive calendar 
of an union of cities like that of the League, as it had begun 
to be so just at the beginning of the first. And this is pro- 
bably the explanation of the qualification with which Poly- 
bius’ testimony to the proper beginning of the official year, 
in the two instances cited above, as we saw, was accom- 
panied ; the qualification of 7dr, implying that though it was 
actually beginning at the [Aevdéov emiroA7, in the times of 
which he was treating, it was not actually doing so, (at least 
as the calendar of the League,) in his own time. It would 
not follow from this fact that the calendar itself had ceased 
to exist; only that, as the League had long ceased to exist, 
so the calendar of the League had ceased to exist also *. 
But there was no reason a priori, why the individual mem- 
bers of the League, which had been using this calendar be- 
fore their incorporation into one body, might not retain it 
for their own use even after the dissolution of the League. 
And it is a strong internal evidence of its continued exist- 
ence, even in the time of Polybius, that, as we often had 
occasion to remark in our Origines Kalendarie Italicz, the 
calendar by which he himself appears to have reckoned in 
preference to any other, whensoever he was at liberty to 
choose one for himself, seems to have been this Metonic one 
of the Achzean League. 


* Polybius’s meaning, by the use of tdre in both those instances, how- 
ever may simply have been, that the official calendar of the League was 
then beginning at the I\evddwy émvrody, though it had not always done so; 
and its real explanation may be the historical fact that, from B.C. 542 to 
B.C, 222, the same calendar, which was afterwards that of the League, 
was attached to the season of midwinter, from B.C. 222 to the dissolution 
of the League, it was so to the [I\evad@v emiroAn. 
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CHAPTER, IL 


On the Lunar Correction of the Primitive Solar year at Syra- 
cuse, Gela, and Agrigentum in Sicily. 


Section I.—On the date of the capture of Nikias in the Sy- 
racusan Calendar, B.C. 413. 


One date only is extant in terms of the Syracusan calen- 
dar, as only one was in the Sikyonian; but this too is a 
critical one, and leads in the same way to the discovery of 
the nature and the epoch of the calendar in which it was re- 
corded, and from which it was transmitted to posterity. This 
date is that of the capture of Nikias along with the wreck of 
the Athenian army, in their memorable retreat from Syra- 
cuse, B.C. 413: and we are indebted for it to Plutarch’s 
Life of Nikias >. 

’"ExkAnolas 6@ tavdijpov Supaxovolwy Kal TOV cuppaxev yevo- 
peévns, EvpuxdAjs 6 bypaywyods eypawe, Tp@tov pev thy Hyépay ev 
7) Tov Nekiay €Aaov iepav Exew, OVovtas Kai cxoAd(ovtas Epywv, 
"Aowaplay tiv éoptiyv amd tod ToTay“od KadodvTas. Huepa 8 FV 
Tetpas pOivovtos tod Kaprelov pnvos, dv 'A@nvato. Merayeitvidva 
Tpocayopevover. 

We learn from this testimony that the date of the event in 
the calendar of the time was the 27th of Carneus. There 
can be no doubt concerning the year. It was the nineteenth 
of the Peloponnesian war, B.C. 413. On the question of the 
month, and the day of the month, in the Julian calendar, 
which corresponded to ¢Ais month and to this day in the 
Syracusan, there may be a doubt a@ priori; which we must 
first proceed to remove. 

The year then being B.C. 413, it corresponded, in the 
Attic calendar, to Period i. 20, Cycle 11.1, of the Metonic 
correction, when the first of Hecatombzeon was bearing date 
July 16, the first of Metageitnion August 15, and the first of 
Boédromion Sept. 14. And as Plutarch gives us to under- 
stand in the preceding passage that the Syracusan Carneus 
and the Attic Metageitnion in general agreed together; the 
first question for our consideration is this, Whether the 27th 


» Cap. xxviii. 
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Carneus in the Syracusan calendar and the 27th Metageitnion 
in the Attic, B. C. 413, were one and the same day? If they 
were, the Syracusan calendar of this time must have been 
regulated by the Metonic cycle as much as the Attic. If 
they were not, though the Attic calendar was Metonic, the 
Syracusan as yet could not have been so. 


Section II.—On the relation of this date to the corresponding 
Attic date; and the inference from it of the nature of the 
Syracusan Calendar at this time. 


The first of Metageitnion, B.C. 413, bearing date August 
15, the 27th must have borne date September 10: and con- 
sequently if the 27th Carneus was actually the same as the 
27th Metageitnion, the 27th Carneus must have been bear- 
ing date September 10 also. A fact however is on record, 
among the other circumstances of the retreat of the Athe- 
nians, which will prove demonstratively that this could not 
have been the case. 

This fact is that of the lunar eclipse which preceded the 
beginning of the retreat; for it is agreed that immediately 
after the attempt on the Epipole¢, and the return of Gylip- 
pus, when the Athenians had made up their minds to raise 
the siege and to begin their retreat, while such a step was 
practicable, the moon was eclipsed the same night. Now the 
Tables of Pingré exhibit a lunar eclipse B.C. 413, August 27, 
10.15 p.m. at Paris; which would correspond to August 27, 
11.7 p.m. at Syracuse: nor was there any other that year, 
except on the fourth of March, 8.30 p.m. at Paris, 9.22 P.M. 
at Syracuse. And this could not have been the eclipse in- 
tended in this instance; since both from the testimony of 
Plutarch 4, just before the beginning of the retreat, and from 
that of Thucydides, immediately after the capture, and also 
from the whole course of the preceding events of the year, it 
is certainly to be collected that this part of the history of the 
siege, from the beginning of the attempt to retreat down to 
the final surrender of the Athenians, belongs to the close of 
the summer, and the beginning of the autumnal, quarter. 
The eclipse therefore, which happened the very night on 

¢ Thucydides, vii. 43-50: Plutarch, Nikias, xxi. xxii: Diodorus, xiii. 11, 12. 

d Nikias, xxii, € vii. 86, 87. 
ere 
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which it was intended to have begun the retreat, must have 
been that of August 27. 

Now Thucydides has left an account of proceedings, first 
between this eclipse and the beginning of the retreat, and 
secondly between the beginning of the retreat and the sur- 
rendry of Nikias, by means of which there is no difficulty in 
making out twelve days from the first of these events to the last: 
and over and above these, there was a certain number of days 
besides, which fe has not distinctly specified, but which never- 
theless, it may be shewn, could not have amounted to less 
than four or five. On this principle there must have been 
sixteen days at least between the date of the eclipse and that 
of the surrendry of Nikias. The former therefore having 
been August 27, the latter could not have been earlier than 
Septemper 12. And this being supposed the true Julian date 
of Carneus 27 this year, there must have been two days’ dif- 
ference at least between the 27th Carneus and the 27th Meta- 
geitnion: this latter, as we have seen, corresponding to Sep- 
tember 10, the former, by hypothesis, to Sept. 12. 

But this is not all. The exact interval between the eclipse 
and the surrender of Nikias being assumed at eighteen days, 
(which we apprehend to be nearer the truth than szrteen,) 
then the date of the capture at last, and consequently 
of the 27th Carneus, must have been September 14: and 
September 14, B.C. 413, corresponding to Boédromion 1 in 
the Attic calendar, Period i. 20, on this principle the 27th 
of the Syracusan Carneus, B. C. 413, was falling on the first 
of the Attic Boédromion: and therefore the first of Carneus 
on the fifth of Metageitnion. And as the Attic calendar at 
this time may be assumed to have been still true to the 
moon, this fact is demonstrative that the first of the civil 
lunar month at Syracuse, at this particular period of the his- 
tory of the calendar there, was falling on the fifth of the true ; 
the mere statement of which is sufficient to authorise the in- 
ference that the Syracusan calendar, both at this time and 
long before it, must have been regulated by a very different 
cycle from the Metonic, and one in which the true new 
moons were liable to advance on the corresponding civil or 
cardinal dates. 
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Section III.—On the epoch of the Syracusan Calendar, as 
recoverable from the relation of the civil to the true new 
moon, B. C. 413. 


If the lunar correction of Solon had been retained by the 
Athenians as low down as B.C 413, with no other change 
than that of the correction of the epoch, (Jan. 19 by Jan. 20,) 
at the beginning of its second Period of 160 years, B.C. 432 ; 
B.C. 413 would have corresponded to Cycle iii. 4 of this se- 
cond Period, and the calendar new moon of Gamelion that 
year would have been falling Jan. 17, the calendar new moon 
of Boédromion, Sept. 9, but the mean or the true new moon, 
at this point of time in the decursus of the Period, when the 
Precession had accumulated to three days complete at least, 
must have been falling on the 12th or the 13th of September, 
the third or the fourth of the month. And that this would 
actually have been the case that year is proved not only by 
the fact of the lunar eclipse, August 27, 11.7 p.m. (Syracuse), 
but also by that of the solar eclipse, August 14, 0.7 a.m. (Sy- 
racuse) the same year; for the next new moon to this could 
not have fallen earlier than September 12, and might have 
fallen as late as September 13—three days in the one case, 
and four in the other, later than Boédromion 1, Sept. 9. 

Now as the 27th Carneus, B. C. 413, answered to Septem- 
ber 14, the 25th must have answered to September 12; and 
September 12 being the true date of the mean new moon, on 
this principle the true mean new moon for the time being 
was falling on the 25th of the month. This fact being placed 
out of question, two conclusions necessarily follow from it: 
First, that the proper cycle of the Syracusan calendar must 
have been the Octaéteric; secondly, that the proper Octa- 
éteric cycle of the Syracusan calendar at this time could not 
have been less than 128 years old. At the end of 128 years 
from the epoch of a given calendar of this kind, but not 
sooner, as our Table of the lunar Precession peculiar to this 
cycle shews‘, this phenomenon must have begun to be of 
stated and regular occurrence for one cycle of eight years, 
though not for a longer period ; viz. that the true mean new 
moons would be falling on the 25th of the month. The Sy- 


f Vol. i. page 42. 
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racusan calendar then, which was exhibiting this phenomenon 
B.C. 413, could not have been less than 16 cycles or 128 
years old; but it might not have been more. Let us assume 
that it was exactly 129 years old this very year, B.C. 413. 
If so, it must have come into being B.C. 542: and that bemg 
the date of the third Type of the Hellenic Octaéteric cor- 
rection in general, this coincidence can leave no doubt that 
in arriving at this year, as the epoch of the decursus of the 
proper cycle of the calendar, deducible from the phenomena 
which it was actually exhibiting B.C. 413, we have arrived at 
its true date; and that this Syracusan calendar is one of 
those which came into being along with the third Type of 
the Hellenic Octaéteris in general, Jan. 7, B. C. 542. 


Section 1V.—Verification of the Epoch. 


i. By the date of the capture of Nikias, Carneus 27, Cycle 
xvii. 2, Sept. 14, B. C. 413. 


i. Syracusan Calendar, Period 2. 130, Cycle xvii. 28. 


Epoch, December 27, B.C. 414. 











Month Bac. Month. B.C. 
i. 29 days December 27 414 vii. 29 days June 2% ALS 
i. 30 — January 25 *413 vill. 30 — July 20 — 
ii. 29 — February 24 — ix. 29 — August I9 — 
iv. 30 — March 24. =— x. 30 — September17 — 
v. 29 — April 233. — xi. 29 — October 17 — 
vi. 30 — May 220 — xii. 30 — November15 — 


The name of the ninth month in this list being supposed 
Carneus, the 27th of this Carneus must have coincided with 
September 14*. September 14 consequently must have 
been the date of the capture of Nikias, according to this 
calendar. We shall proceed to confirm this conclusion by 


* The first of Carneus this year, on this principle, having been August 
19, and the first of Metageitnion, in the Attic calendar, having been 
August 15, it is clear that Plutarch must have had good grounds for his 
assertion that the Syracusan Carneus, in the style of the Attic calendar, 
was called Metageitnion. Carneus at least and Metageitnion coincided 
almost entirely this year, though that might not have been the case every 
year. 


& Vide supra p.347- Also vol. iii, Appendix, Table ii. 


/ 
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the proof of the fact that the date of the capture, as deduced 
from that of the eclipse, August 27, was September 14: also. 





i. By the Julian date of the capture, as deduced from the 
date of the eclipse, August 27, which preceded it; Sep- 
tember 14: also. 


This eclipse, as we have already observed, occurred on the 
very night after the return of Gylippus, with the reinforce- 
ments which he had been collecting since the failure of the 
attempt on the Epipole®; in consequence of which too the 
Athenians had come to the resolution to raise the siege and 
to begin their retreat, while there was still a possibility of 
accomplishing it safely. At this critical moment, when every 
thing was ready, and the retreat should have begun—‘H oe- 
Ajvn, says Thucydides, éxAeizer: ervyxave yap TavcéAnvos odca 
... Kal Nukias, jv ydp 7 Kal dyav Oetaou@ Te Kal TS ToLovT Tpod- 
Keimevos, ov0 av diaBovretoacba er. epy, amply, @s of pavres 
efnyovvto, Tpis evvea imepas peivat, OTws Av TpdTEpor KivnOeEini. 

At first sight this statement appears to be recta fronte at 
variance with the conclusion, which we have undertaken to 
prove, not only of the beginning of the retreat, but of its 
consummation by the capture of Nikias, within 18 days of the 
date of the eclipse ; for it seems to be implied hereby that 
the retreat itself could not actually have begun in less than 
27 days from the same date: and Plutarch too would appear 
to insinuate the same thing, by observing —‘O dé Nikias GAAnv 
emevoe CeAVYHS avapevew TEplodov, HaTEp ovK EvOdSs OEeacdpevos 
avtiv avoxabapbetcav *. But that there is either some error 
of reading in the text of Thucydides in this instance, or that 
he himself must have mistaken and misrepresented the real 
length of the interval in question, may be inferred not only 
from the reason of things, and the actual course of subse- 
quent events, but from the express testimony of Diodorus 
Siculus ; according to which the utmost amount of the delay 
in the execution of the design of the Athenians, which could 
have been produced by the unexpected intervention of a 
phenomenon of this kind, neither was, nor (in conformity 
to the usual prescriptive rule under such circumstances) 


h Thucydides, vii. 46-50. i vii. 50. k Nikias, xxiii. 
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could have been, more than three days: MeAAdvtwy 8 aitav 
Th voTepaia TAEtv, E€eAiTEV 1) GEANVY THs ETLOVoNS VUKTOs. OLdTEp 
6 Niklas cal dicen devcdaluwv imapxwr, kal dia Ti ev TO OTpa- 
TOTESW VOTOV EVAABGS SiaKElWEvOS, TUVEKAAETE TOUS aVTELS. TOUTOY 
0° avodnvapévov avaykaiov elvat Tas €iOvopévas TpEis Tpéepas ava- 
BadrAcoOat tov ExtAovy, HvayKacOnoapv Kal of wept TOV Anwoobévnv 
ovykatabéerOat, bid Tv Tpos TO Oeiov evAaBerav!. And indeed 
Plutarch himself, notwithstanding his allusion to another 
revolution of the moon, so far agrees with Diodorus as to 
imply that the usual period of suspense in cases of this kind 
might have been three days, but could not have been more: 
"AdAXos Te Kal TOV TeEpi TALov Kal GeAHVHY emt TpEls Tuepas e7roL- 
odvTo udakyy, @s ’ArtikAreions Si€ypawev é€v Ttols e€nyntikols ™. 
A delay of three days, under the circumstances of the case, 
so produced, is admissible, and is even necessary to the 
chronology of subsequent events: but one of 27 days, we 
may venture to say, is impossible. 

During this interval however, whatsoever it was, Thucydi- 
des tells us the Syracusans, having already conceived the 
design of preventing the retreat, were actively engaged in 
making preparations for that purpose; beginning immediately 
after the eclipse: ’AveteipGvto jpépas Goat adtois eddKovr ikavat 
eivat" : after which, when all was ready, é7e.d7) 5€ Kaipdos qv, 
Th pev mporepala mpos Ta TElyn TOV ’AOnvaioy mpoc€éBadrov®, 
and the next day, 17 dorepaia, they engaged them in the 
harbour, in the first of the battles by sea. 

What number of days then was intended in the first of 
these allusions? or how many may be reasonably supposed 
sufficient for the purpose? Not necessarily more than three; 
the number prescribed by the rule of the soothsayers, after 
such a phenomenon as a lunar or solar eclipse. We may 
assume then that these preparations, preliminary to the first 
attack on the Athenians, after the eclipse, occupied the in- 
terval from August 27 exclusive to August 30 inclusive; that 
the attack on the lines of the Athenians was made on August 
31, and that the first of the battles by sea, the day after, 
took place on September 1. 

Besides this interval, there was a second, between the first 
battle by sea and the next°®; during which the Syracusans 


1 Diodorus, xiii, 12. ™ Nikias, xxiii, vii. 51. cf. 52. © vii. 56. 60. 
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were employed in closing the mouth of the harbour, and the 
Athenians in making preparations for a second battle by sea. 
And though this too is left indefinite by Thucydides, Diodo- 
rus states it at three days alsop. So that, on the whole, be- 
sides the sum total of the days actually specified by Thucy- 
dides, amounting to ¢welve, six more have to be taken into 
account, which will make up the entire interval from the 
day of the eclipse to that of the surrender of Nikias, to 18 
days; and if the date of the former was August 27, will 
determine the latter to September 14. Upon this hypothesis 
we may proceed to arrange the chronology of the intermedi- 
ate events, in the Attic, the Syracusan, and the Julian 
calendar, respectively. 


Section V.—Chronology of the retreat of the Athenians, from 
the date of the eclipse, August 27, to that of the capture of 
Nikias, September 14, in the Attic, the Syracusan, and the 
Julian calendar. 


Metageitnion. |Carneus. 





6 P.M.|6 P.M. 


Days. | 14 | ro | Aug. 24. Eclipse of the Moon 4, 
11.7 P.M. 


Midn. | Midn. Midn. 

i. 14 | 10 | Aug.28 | The Syracusans begin their preparations to 
intercept the retreat, which they continue 
this day and the two next. 











iv. | 17 | 13 | — 31 Preliminary assault on the lines of the 
Athenians: 77 mpotepaiat. 


v. 18 | 14} Sept. 1 | Ty torepaia. First battle by sea, and first 
victory of the Syracusans: followed by 
three days, devoted to the closing of the 
harbour on the one side, and to prepara- 
tions for the renewal of the combat on 








the other s. 
P xili.14. g. 229. 
4 Thucyd. vii. 50: Diodorus, xiii. ® Thucyd. vii. 52. 
12: Nikias, xxiii. cf. Dion, xxiv: Plu- 8 Thucyd. vii. 52-59: Diodor. xiii, 


tarch, De Superstitione, viii: Poly- 13, 14: Nikias, xxiv. 
bius, ix. 19, 1-4: Pliny, H.N. i. 
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Metageitnion. pistes 

|6 P.M./6 P.Me| 
Days, | 14. | 10. | Aug. 27. Eclipse of the Moon. 
11.7 P.M. 
| ——_—. 
Midn.| Midn. Midn. 

ix. | 22 | 18 | Sept. 5 | Second battle by sea, and second victory of 
the Syracusans ¢. 

The Heraclea at Syracuse in course on 
the evening of this day’, consequently 
Carneus 19, dated 6 p.m. Sept. 5. 

Hermocrates sends his message: and the 
night is spent by the Syracusans in pre- 
occupying the passes *. 

x 23 | 19 | — 61 Passed by the Athenians still under the 
walls of Syracuse, but in preparation for 
the retreat. Of de mpos TO ayyhpa eTr€- 
CXOV THY VUKTA, ..Kal.. ws ovK EvOLS Gpun- 
cap edokev adtois Kat iy emiovcay Tpepav 
Tepysetvac Y. 

xi. | 24 | 20] — 7 | The retreat begins on the third day from 
1st of the date of the last battle by sea, inclu- 
retreat. sive 2: ‘H dvdoraces _8n TOU oTparevpa- 

TOS TITY NmEepa aro THS vavpaxlas eylyvETo. 

This day is spent in marching 4. 

xi. | 25 | 21 | — 8 | Ty 8 torepaia mpoi—The retreat is con- 
2nd of tinued >, 
retreat. 

xiii. | 26 | 22 | — g | TH 8 tborepaia oi AOnvaior rpoyecay. The 
ard of retreat is stil) continuing®. 
retreat. 

xiv. | 27 | 23 | — 10] Uptdedpayres erropevovTo avis 4, Thunder 
4th of and rain this day. "Ervxov d€ kai Bpovrai 
retreat. TwWes dpa yevopevat kal vdwp, ola Tov €rous 

Tpos meTOT@poy dn ovros Pret ylyve Oar. 

The @é:vorwpov was dated in the Metonic 
calendar Sept. 16, and it was now only 
two or three days before the change of 
the moon. 

XVey| 20 | 24 — Il Ti & voTepaig mpovy@povv’. ‘The retreat 
5th of continues. On the night of this day, an 
retreat. attempt is made to move unperceived : 

Ths dé vuxros... eddKer... €x@pour €v TH 
vutif, 

t Thucyd. vii. 60-71: Diodorus, xiii. y Thucyd. vii. 74. cf. Diodorus, xiii. 
14-17: Nikias, xxiv. xxv. 18: Nikias, xxvi: Polybius ix. 19. 

Vv Thucydides, vii. 73 : Nikias, xxiv. z Thucyd. vii. 75. 
cf, xxv. XXvi. a vii. 78. b Thid. 78. 

x Thucyd. vii. 73, 74: Diodorus, ¢ Tbid. 78. a Thid. 79. 
xiii, 18: Nikias, xxvi. e Ibid. 79. f Ibid. 80. 
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Meiageitnion. |Carneus. 


6 P.M.|6 P.M. 











Days 14. 10. Aug. 27. Eclipse of the Moon. 
11.4 P.M. 
Midn. | Midn. Midn. 


xvi. | 29 | 25 |Sept.r2 | “Awa d€ 7H €w adukvodtyra Guws K,T.r.E 
6th of Morning of this day. The same day is 
retreat. mentioned again : ‘Qs 7 re nuepa eyevero 
...katakauBavovat tTept apiarov @pay®— 
when the Syracusans overtook them. 





xvi. | 29 | 25 | — 12 | Demosthenes surrenders this day: ’Ezesd1 
6th of yoov Ov nuepas Baddovtes', kK, T. A. 
retreat. Nikias with his division continues his re- 


> a 
treat: Nuxias dé kal of per avrov adu- 
a ~~ ca € , 
KvovvTat avtn TH NuEepa¥, K,T.X. 





xvil. | 30 | 26 | — 13 | O8 b€ Supaxdovo ty borepaig, K,T. AL... 
7th of pexpe owe. 
retreat. The Athenians under Nikias again move 


forward during the night : “Opes d€ ris 
vuxtos uddéavtes TO novydgoy...obTot 








| 7 dé... €ya@pouv THs vuKTos 7 edvvayTo™, 
muon, 
Vi | Er | 27 — 14 | Nuxias de, ered) nucpa eyevero, K, T.A™. 
8th of This day he too surrenders: TeAos de... 
retreat. | Nikias...€avtov mapabdidwor °. 


The entire length of time taken up by the retreat, properly 
so called, it thus appears, according to Thucydides, must 
have been eight days, from Metageitnion 24, Carneus 20, 
September 7, inclusive, to Boédromion 1, Carneus 27, Sep- 
tember 14, inclusive also. Plutarch makes it nine; for he 
speaks of Nikias as rapa wacdv ye Ti Topelay ed’ ijuépas OKT@ 
BaddduevosP, even before he mentions the surrender of Demo- 
sthenes: after which, with respect to Nikias, he again ob- 
serves, Od piv GAAG kal ri vixta buexaptépnoe (which must be 
the night of the eighth day), and Kai tiv émotcav jyepav (the 
ninth day) mporjer BadAdpevos pds Tov’ Actvapov Torapov, where 
his surrender too takes place the same day. It is probable 
that if he did not confound the entire duration of the retreat, 
up to the surrender of Nikias, with the first six days up to 
the surrender of Demosthenes, he reckoned the day after the 


& vil. 80. h Ibid. 81 m Jbid. 83: Diodorus, xiii. 19-33. 
i Thucyd. vii. 82. cf. Pausanias, 1. n vii. 84. ° Tbid. 85. 
xxix. 9: Plut. Nikias, xxvii. P Nikias, xxvii. cf. Pausanias, vii. 


k Thid. 82. 1 Ibid. 83. Xvi. 3. 
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last battle by sea as the first of the retreat, though really 
passed by the Athenians on the spot. In any case, there 
can be no question that Thucydides’ account of these things 
is that which we are bound to follow. Diodorus’ chronology 
of the retreat is still more in defect of the truth than Plu- 
tarch’s is in excess; for he makes it last only three days, 
from the first setting out of the Athenians to their final 
surrender 4. 

The capture of the Athenians having thus been completed 
by the middle of the day, September 14, the return of the 
Syracusans with their prisouers to the city, of which Thucy- 
dides speaks next", would doubtless begin the same day ; 
but as they could not have been less than three or four days’ 
march from Syracuse when they had got to the river Asina- 
rus, or Assinarus, it would be the end of Carneus or the be- 
ginning of the next month (some time after Sept. 17) before 
they could be supposed to have all got back. The disposal 
of the captives therefore in the Lautumia, and the beginning 
of the treatment to which they were subjected theres’, would 
strictly bear date from the beginning of the tenth month ; 
and if it lasted én dxr® pjvast, must have continued from the 
first of the tenth month, Sept. 17, B.C. 413, to the first of 
the sixth, May 11, B.C. 412. And the first seventy days of 
this period, during which the confinement of the prisoners 
was the closest, and their treatment the most severe, must 
have been critically the interval from the first of the tenth 
month, Sept. 17, to the eleventh of the twelfth, November 
25, inclusive: the mere statement of which fact is suf- 
ficient to explain the reason why the Syracusans just at 
that time of the year began to relax the rigour of their 
treatment. 

In a word, this coincidence merely, that the final sur- 
render of the Athenians took place on the 14th of September, 
only fourteen days before the autumnal equinox, September 
28, serves both to illustrate and verify Thucydides’ description 
of their sufferings afterwards, from the heat of the sun by 
day at first, and from the cold by night soon after, as well 
as from the want of the necessaries of life—before they began 


4 xiil. 19. r vil. 86. 
S vii. 86. t vii. 87. 
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to be partially mitigated—with which we will conclude our 
review of these circumstances from the date of the eclipse 
downwards’: Tovs & ev tats AvOoropiats of Supaxdoror xadeT@s 
ys p 
TOvs TPOTOVS Xpovous peETEXEipicay. Ev yap KOIAW Xwpiw OvTas Kal 
dAlym TodAods of TE HALOL TO TPOTOV Kat TO Tiyos ETL EAUTEL OLA 
TO QoTéyaoToy’ Kal at VUKTES ETLyLyVOMEVaL TOvVaVTiOV pETOTWpL- 
\ \ \ aS ny m~ ef \ , 5 / 307 . 
val Kal Wuypat K,T.A. Kal Awww dpa kal diet emteCovTo. €di600aL 
XX ae Ry / yee re | ‘\ cos , cf \ , , 
yap avT@v ExaoTm ETL OKT@ pHVvas KOTVANY datos Kal dvo KoTVAaS 
/ Ny Re / X\ ct 7 / vA ‘ \ 
OlTOU ... Kal NpEpas MEV EBOopyKOVTA TiVas OUTw dinTNOnoUY K,T.A. 


Section VI.—On the verification or illustration of the Octaé- 
teric Calendar of the Syracusans, from B. C.542 to B.C. 382. 


i. By the date of the battle of Himera, B. C. 480. 


It cannot be denied that we are almost entirely destitute 
of the means of tracing the decursus of this calendar, from 
the beginning of its first cyclical Period, B.C. 542, to the end, 
B. C. 382; and so verifying or illustrating it at intermediate 
points by recorded dates. But this objection is ultimately 
resolvable into the absence of circumstantial historical infor- 
mation about the affairs of Sicily, for the whole of the same 
interval of time: nor is there any reason on that account to 
doubt of the truth of the conclusion, at which we have 
already arrived, respecting either the nature or the epoch of 
the calendar. 

It has been seen however * that in the year of the expedi- 
tion of Xerxes, the date of a memorable event in the annals 
of the Siciliot Greeks, that of the battle of Himera, in which 
the Carthaginians under Hamilcar were defeated by the 
Greeks of Sicily under Gelo, and the third of the battles at 
Thermopyl, distinguished in like manner by the death of 
Leonidas and his followers, (the most glorious victory and 
the most honourable defeat, as Diodorus contrasted the two 
events,) coincided together, and both with the Julian Septem- 
ber 10, B.C. 480. If the reader is curious to know the 
month and the day, in the Syracusan calendar, to which this 
Julian date corresponded ; it is easy to determine it. B.C. 
480 was the 63d year of the Period, Cycle viii. 7; and the 
epoch of the calendar that year was December 30, B.C. 481. 


V vi. 87. xX vol. i. 372. 
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Syracusan Calendar, Period i. 63, Cycle viii. 7. 
Epoch Dec. 30, B. C. 481. 





Month. BC. Month. 
iD 29 Dec. 30 481 Vat pee April 27 
li. = 30 Jan. 28 480 vi. > 30 May 26 
iis, 29 Feb. 27 = Nil) (25 June 25 
Iv «20 March 28 — Vill, 30 July 24 
ix. or Carneus August 23. 


1gth of Carneus, Sept. to. 


The date of the victory consequently was the 19th of Carneus 
this year, as that of the capture of Nikias was the 27th, 
B. C. 413. 





i. By the date of the expulsion of Thrasybulus, and the 
recovery of the airovopia, B. C. 466. 


The expulsion of Thrasybulus, the brother and successor 
of Hiero, king or tyrant of Syracuse, and the recovery of the 
avtovouia by the Syracusans, are dated by Diodorus Ol. 
Ixxvii. 3. in the archontic year of Lysanias *, B. C. 466, sixty 
years before the beginning of the tyranny of Dionysiusy, 
B.C. 406: and three years after, Ol. Ixxix. 2, B. C. 463, in 
the archontic year of Tlepolemus?, he has the following 
statement ; which, though introduced historically under this 
year, is evidently to be understood of what had been done 
three years before, B. C. 466: Karadvcavtes tiv OpacvBovAov 
tupavvida (scil. of Supaxovoror) cvrijyayov exxAnoiav, kal wept Tis 
idias Onwokpatias BovAevodpevor TavTEs dpoyvepdves eyrndicavto 
Aws pev *EXevbepiov kodocc.aiovy dvdpidvta KatacKevdcat, Kar’ 
éviautov b€ Ovew “EdevOépia, Kal dyvas énupavels Tovety Kata 
THY avTHY Hp€pav ev 7 TOV TYpavvoy Katadvcartes jAEVOepwcaY TV 
matpioa’ Ove & €v Tols ayat Tois Oeots Ta’pous TeTpaxoctous Kab 
TEVTHKOVTA, Kal TovToUS daTavar els ThY TOY TOAITSY Evwxlar >. 

There is something remarkable in this number, 450; which 
at first sight appears excessive and improbable. Yet there 
is no variation in the text of Diodorus; and excessive as it 
seems to be, it carries with it an internal argument of its 
consistency, in being neither more nor less than the number 


ed 07. ch Obs 1G6. y Ib. 68. Zeb eytien (on) Saba ze 
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of days which would be comprehended in fifteen months, 
reckoned according to the nominal length of every month in 
the Greek lunar calendar—i.e. at 30 days each; or in one 
year so reckoned, 360 days in length, and three months of 
another, reckoned at 90 days. And though we have only a 
conjecture to propose in explanation of it, it is one not desti- 
tute of probability @ priori, and calculated to account for this 
number, extraordinary as it may appear. 

This conjecture is that the exact interval, reckoned accord- 
ing to the idiom of the calendar, between the beginning of 
the tyranny of Thrasybulus and the passing of this decree, 
was 450 days; and the 450 sacrifices, prescribed for the 
"Edevdepia, were suggested by that coincidence, and intended 
to be a memorial of it—one sacrifice being appointed for 
each one day. If this be admitted, it will enable us to de- 
termine the day of the accession of Thrasybulus to the tyranny, 
and consequently of the death of Hiero ; assuming only that 
Diodorus is right in the year of his expulsion, B. C. 466. 

The account of the expulsion at least is given by him 
under this year> ; and it may be inferred from it that it must 
have happened towards the end of the year: for he sums up 
the account at last by observing that, while these things were 
doing at Syracuse, the appointment of the first Tribuni Plebis 
was going on at Rome‘. This synchronism is mistaken with 
respect to the year of that appointment, which was not B. C. 
466, but B.C. 493; but it is not necessarily mistaken with 
respect to the season of the year: and as the actual appoint- 
ment of the first Tribuni Plebis took place on the 10th of 
December Roman, U.C. 261, which fell on December 12 
Julian, B.C, 4934, the expulsion of Thrasybulus at Syracuse, 
which Diodorus supposes to have been going on at the same 
time, must have happened at the same season of the year in 
general, B.C. 466. And this would be so near to the end 
of the year itself in the calendar of the time being, that we 
may very well suppose any thing of a more solemn and se- 
rious kind, which required to be deliberately and publicly 
done, even as a consequence of the expulsion of the late 
tyrant, and of the recovery of their liberty, would be pur- 
posely reserved for the new year. The first care of the 

b xi. 67, 68. © Cap. 68. @ Cf. our Origines Kal. Ttalicz, ii. rgo. 
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Syracusans would be to elect the magistrates, under whom 
they intended to live, even as airdévowo.; and the regular 
time for these elections (the last month of the year) was so 
close at hand when they regained their freedom, that pro- 
bably even that would not be anticipated. Their next would 
be to institute the EAev#épia, and any other memorial of 
their newly recovered independence which they might think 
proper. 

We will assume then that the date of the assembly at 
which these Eleutheria were instituted was the first public 
assembly of the first year of the atrovoyia, B.C. 465: and 
therefore probably the vovynvia, or new year’s day, Cycle x. 6, 
Jan. 11, B.C. 465. If therefore we are right in our conjec- 
tural explanation of the 450 sacrifices, appointed at this time, 
and of the reason for which they were fixed at that number ; 
reckon back fifteen months by the calendar from the first 
day of the first month, Cycle x. 6, Jan. 11, B.C. 465, and 
you get to the first day of the eleventh month, Cycle x. 4, 
October 25, B.C. 467: which, on this principle, must have 
been the day of the accession of Thrasybulus, and conse- 
quently of the death of Hiero *. 


* Diodorus assigns one year to the reign of Tbrasybulus!, and ten 
years eight months in one instance to that of Hiero 2, eleven years in an- 
other?; and seven to that of Gelo before him4: and assuming that the 
end of the reign of Thrasybulus was B.C. 466, these dates give the be- 
ginning of his reign B.C. 467, that of the reign of Hiero B.C. 478, and 
that of the reign of Gelo (at Syracuse at least) B.C. 485. 

The death of Hiero, some time in Olympiad Ixxviii, B. C. 468-464, is 
attested by the argument of the first Olympic ode of Pindar : ’Emcyéyparrat 
6 emuwiktos ‘Iépavt TO TeA@vos ddeaAPA, vixnoavte inm@ KEANTL THY oY “Odvp- 
midda’ 7) os eo, dppate... cvveBn dé adrov viknoavta TeOpinn® thy on! 
*Odupmidda ev ravty TeAeuTHOa. The necessity of the case however obliges 
us to suppose that in reading the 73d Olympiad the text of this scholium 
is corrupt; for that would imply that Hiero was already king of Syra- 
cuse, B. C. 488-484, even before the death of Gelo. Mr. Boeckh reads 
in the same passage also, ‘O d€ avros Kal tiv of’ wKa KéAnte THY SE on 
reOpinnw®: the former B.C. 472, the latter B.C. 468: neither of which 
is inconsistent with the known facts of his history, or of that of Gelo 
before him. The first Olympiad, which came within the limits of his reign, 


e xi. 72. 


1x15 66: chs Ors 2 xi. 38. Argum. of Pyth. i. 4 xi, 38. 
4 xi. 66. 72. 70. ef. Schol. ad Pind. ° Cf. also ad Olymp. ii. 166. 
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B. C. 478-467, was Ol. Ixxvi. 1: in which year too, as we learn from Dio- 
dorus ®, he founded the city of A‘tna—the existence of which is alluded to 
by Pindar in his first Pythian ode7. But whether he could have been victor 
at any of the games of this Olympiad is doubtful, if the statement of Aélian 8, 
that he was excluded from some one Olympiad through the influence of 
Themistocles, is true; for that Olympiad must have been this very one, 
B.C. 476 itself, since he not only contended at the two next, Ol. Ixxvii, B.C. 
472, and Ol. Ixxviii, B.C. 468, but won the prize at each. ‘The text how- 
ever of the argument above alluded to is probably to be corrected by read- 
ing os” instead of oy’: B.C. 476 instead of B.C. 488. He won the vic- 
tory again in the single horse-race, at the Ixxviith Olympiad, B.C. 472, 
and in the chariot-race, at the Ixxvilith, B. ©. 468, the date of which, ac- 
cording to our Olympic calendar, as may be seen from our Tables °, was 
August 2-7. If he died therefore himself in the course of this Olympiad, 
it must have been later than Aug. 7, B.C. 468, at least: and he was pro- 
bably ill of his last sickness at this very time: for we learn from Aristotle, 
quoted by the scholiast on Pindar !°, that as Gelo his brother died of the 
dropsy, so did he of the stone, under which he was labouring when Pindar 
wrote that ode. Pausanias also gives us to understand he survived all his 
Olympic victories, long enough to vow certain dvaOjpara to Jupiter Olym- 
pius, in commemoration of his successes, but not long enough to complete 
and dedicate them: in confirmation of which he quotes the following in- 
scription, still extant at Olympia: 


Lévy Tore vixrjoas, Zev Odvpmie, wepvoy ayova 
teOpinne@ pev Gra€ povvoxeAnte b¢€ Sis, 

dap’ ‘lépwv rade oot €xapicaato’ mais & aveOnke 
Aewoperns, matpos pynjpa Supaxogior !!, 

With respect too to this question of the date of the death of Hiero, the 
fact which has been left on record of the personal history of A*schylus is 
of importance; viz. That after his contest with Sophocles, and the defeat 
which he sustained, he retired from Athens to the court of Hiero: who of 
course must then have been still alive. For we shewed supra !2, that this 
could not have happened earlier than the spring of B.C. 468—yet even 
then would be prior to Ol. lxxviii. r—at which Hiero gained his last prize. 
If Aschylus retired to Sicily early B C. 468, and Hiero himself died only 
late B.C. 467; he might have survived his coming a year and six months. 

This question is of some importance, because the authority of Aristotle 
and that of Diodorus Siculus are apparently opposed to each other; and 
we seem to have to decide between them, which shall be followed in pre- 
ference to the other. ‘The sum of these three reigns, Gelo’s, Hiero’s, and 
Thrasybulus’, at Syracuse in succession, according to Diodorus, was 18 


6 xi. 49. 48. 7 Ver. 58 sqq. 11 Pausanias, viii. xii. §. ef. vi. xii. 1. 
83 Varie, ix. 5. cf. xiii. 43. also Anthologia, iv. 141. "Adecsota 
9 Appendix, Part ii. vol. iii. exvill. These avadi;uata were the work 
10 Scholia ad Pythia, i. 89. cf.1 9%, of Onatas. 

98. and Argum. Pythia ii. and Pyth. 12 Vol. i. p. 194. 
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ii. By the beginning of the official year, B. C. 406-405. 

This year in the decursus of the first Period of the ca- 
lendar corresponded to 138, Cycle xviii. 2, the proper epoch 
of which was December 27, B.C. 406. ‘hat is, the official 
year at Syracuse, this year, was beginning at or about the 
winter solstice. And that such was actually the case, may 
be proved from Diodorus’ account of the capture of Agri- 
gentum by the Carthaginians. 

With regard to the year of this capture, Diodorus is appa- 
rently at variance with Xenophon; since he dates both the 
beginning of the siege, and the capture at last, in the year of 
Calhas f, (which, according to his rule, bore date Jan. 1, 
B. C. 406,) and Xenophon the year before, as appears from 
the terms in which he sums up the events of that year, the 
25th of the Peloponnesian war, B. C. 407-4068 : ‘O éviavros 
ednyev, €v & Kapxnddvioe és StxeAlav otparevoavres... etAov “Axpa- 
yavta Aid, maxn pev HTTnOEvTES TpooKabeCopevos S€ EnTA pijvas. 
The years of the war, according to Xenophon as well as to 
Thucydides, began and ended in the spring. The 25th conse- 
quently must have begun in the spring, B. C. 407, and ended 
in the spring, B.C. 406: and must have been the year of 
Antigenes more properly than that of Callias. The be- 


years and eight months: according to Aristotle was 18 years. Tov de Aa- 
may 1 tept ‘Iepwva kai TéAwva, wept Svpaxovoats. ern 8 ovd avrn Toda 
dvepewev, ada Ta Gvpravra Bvoty Séovra eikoot. Tédwv pev yap émta Tupav- 
vevoas, TS Gydd@ Tov Bioy eredevTyaev, Séxa S ‘lepwv, GpacvBovdros b€ rH 
evdexat@ pnvi e€erecev 13, Yet after all there may be no great discrepancy 
between their respective statements; Aristotle making the sum 18 years, 
and a month or two more, which he has left indefinite, Diodorus 18 years 
and 7 or 8 months: and either of these, reckoned back from November or 
December B.C. 466, (the actual date of the end of the reign of ‘Thrasy- 
bulus,) would bring us to B.C. 485, which is the generally received date 
of the beginning of that of Gelo *. 


f xiii. 80-91. *® Hellenica, i. v. § 21. 


* The reign of Gelo at Gela was a_ 1: and our Origines Kal. Italice, ii. 
different thing from that at Syracuse; 196. Herodotus, vii. 154-156. cf. also 
and is commonly dated Ol. Ixxii. 2, the Marmor Parium, Epocha liv: lvi> 
B. C. 491; though Pausanias in mis- Euseb. Chron. Arm. Lat. Ol. Ixxvi. 4. 
take, vi. ix. 2, has assigned this date Jerome, Chron., Ol. lxxiii. 2: Ixxvi. 2: 
as the epoch of his reign at Syracuse: Ixxv. 2: and Mr. Clinton, ad ann. 491, 
cf. Dionysius Halicarn. Aut. Rom. vii. 485, 467, 466. and pag. 267 = 324. 


13 Politica, v.12. 162.1. 
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ginning of the next year was characterized by an eclipse of 
the moon, mentioned by Xenophon; which must have been 
that of April 15, 8.30 p. m. (Paris), B. C. 406. 

This part of the chronology and history of Diodorus will 
require to be more particularly treated of, for the illustration 
of the Carthaginian calendar, if we are permitted to arrive 
at that part of our work ; and we hope then to see reason to 
defer to his authority in the account of these events rather 
than to that of Xenophon. We will assume therefore that the 
year of the capture of Agrigentum was B.C. 406, not B.C. 
407. 

Now the siege, as it may be shewn, began in April or May; 
and when it had been going on some time, mention is made 
of the breaking out of a pestilence in the besieging army' ; 
which is a significant intimation that the autumnal season 
had arrived: and then, of the setting in of winter (70d yeipo- 
vos €veotnkotos 76n), when the besiegers were suffermg from 
want *, And soon after, the official year of the Syracusan 
=tpatnyot, who had been sent to the relief of the city, is re- 
presented as drawing to its close; in consequence of which 
they were under the necessity of returning to Syracuse: the 
city still holding out, at the time of their departure, but 
being evacuated by its inhabitants a few days later', and so 
coming into the power of the Carthaginians. 

Now the time when they actually got possession of it at 
last, according to Diodorus, was a little before the winter 
solstice: “IwiAkas O& bxT® pHvas ToALopKyioas TV TOAW, Kal pl- 
KpOV TPO THS XEluEpLVTS TpoTS KupLevoas avTis™. And Diodorus’ 
date of that natural phenomenon, (as indeed that of any 
other of the cardinal points of the year,) being the Metonic; 
it follows from this fact that the city must have fallen into 
the hands of the Carthaginians not long before December 25, 
the Metonic date of the winter solstice, (which was also 
its true date this year) B.C. 406: and consequently that the 
official year of the Syracusans the same year must have 
begun at or near the same day too. 

Now B.C. 406 answered to Cycle xviii.1. The first month 


h Hellenica, i. vi. 1. 1 Thid. 88, 89. 
i Diodor, xiii, 80, 81, 85, 86. m [bid 9g:. 
k Ibid. 88. 
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that year bore date Jan. 7, the twelfth or last, November 27, 
and the first month of the next year, Cycle xvii. 2, De- 
cember 27; only two days later than December 25, the solsti- 
tial date. There can be no question that, if the Syracusan 
preetors, for the reason assigned by Diodorus, (viz. because 
their year was drawing to an end, and they durst not exceed 
its limits by remaining on the spot,) withdrew their forces in 
the midst of the siege, it must have been some time in this 
last month, between November 27 and December 27. We 
may take it for granted at least that they would think it in- 
cumbent upon them to be again at Syracuse, by the stated 
time of the dpxapecia, the 15th of the last month; and 
therefore, as the distance from Agrigentum to Syracuse even 
in a right line was not less than 100 Roman miles, eight or 
nine days’ march, they would not set out later than the be- 
ginning of December. 

The city was evacuated soon after their departure. We see 
then with how much correctness its final occupation by the 
Carthaginians might be dated a little before the winter sol- 
stice. The beginning of the siege is hereby determined also. 
For its duration, according to Diodorus, having been eight 
months, and according to Xenophon, seven; let us assume 
that it lasted seven complete. Since then it came to an end 
about the middle of the twelfth month, Cycle xvii. 1, De- 
cember 11, B.C. 406, it must have begun about the middle 
of the fifth month, May 19, the same year. 


iv. By the date of the death of Euripides, and of the birth- 
day of Dionysius the Elder, and his assumption of the 
tyranny. 

This question of the date of the capture of Agrigentum, 
and of the epoch of the official year at Syracuse, Cycle xviii. 
2 of the calendar for the time being, B. C. 406-405, is con- 
nected with another, of still greater interest and importance 
in Syracusan history; that of the assumption of the tyranny 
by Dionysius the Elder, which coincided with the same time 
and occasion in general, as appears from the testimony of 
Diodorus". But this too is connected with another, of which 
we must first give some account. 


n xill. 91-96. 
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It has been handed down as a remarkable coincidence, that 
Dionysius the Elder was born on the day of the death of 
Euripides ; the ultimate authority for it having been the histo- 
rian Timeeus : Ofov jjv, says Plutarch, 76 wept tis Edpunidou ye- 
véoews Kal TeeuTis, yevowevov pev nuepa Kal iv ol“ EAAnves evav- 
pdxouv é€v Sadapivt mpos tov Mijsov, amodavdvtos b& Kad” jv 
éyevvnOn Atoviaios 6 mpecBvrepos TOv ev SikeAla tvpdavvev’ awa 
THs TUXNs, os Talos en, Tov piuntiy eLayovons TGV Tpayl- 
kav Ta0Gv Kal Tov dyovisTyy éenercayovons. Now to suppose 
that Dionysius was really born on the day of the death of 
Euripides, as we shall see by and by, would be absurd; but 
to suppose that Euripides might have died on the birthday of 
Dionysius, or that Dionysius might have attained to the ty- 
ranny on the day of the death of Euripides and on his own 
birthday too, would be a curious and remarkable coincidence, 
but could not be considered per se impossible or absurd. 

Chronologers appear to be of opinion that if there was any 
foundation in fact for the assertion of this coincidence, it 
must have been the circumstance that the day of the death of 
Euripides, and that of the assumption of the tyranny by 
Dionysius, were the same: and they have consequently con- 
strued the allusion to the birthday of Dionysius, in the above 
passage, of his Natale regni. But this construction, though 
seemingly required by the necessity of the case, is incompa- 
tible with the use of éyevv7j@y absolutely ; which could never 
have been intended of any thing but a person’s being Jorn, in 
the common sense of the phrase. Nor is it necessary after all 
that we should do violence to the plain meaning of terms in 
Greek, to save an historical difficulty —if it be only allowed 
to have been a possible contingency, that Dionysius might 
have attained to the tyranny on his own birthday, and Euri- 
pides also might have died on the same day: which in our 
opinion is the real construction of the kind and degree of co- 
incidence in this instance, to the fact of which the authority 
of Timzus appears to have been given. 

With regard then to the death of Euripides, according to 
Eratosthenes P he died at 75 years of age ; and if, as the tra- 
dition of antiquity has handed it down, he was born on the 


© Symposiaca, vill. Problema,i.cap.1. | Euripides,) p. 193. Cf. Diog. Laert. 
P Vita, apud Elmsleium, (Bacche of ii. v. § xxiv. 45. 
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Jay of the battle of Salamis, Boédromion 20, October 1, 
B.C. 480, he would be 74 complete Boédromion 20, Sept. 15, 
B.C. 406. The precise time of his death however may best 
be collected from the Rane of Aristophanes. He was dead 
when that play was acted’, and it was acted at the Lenza, 
in the year of Callias, March 3-5, B.C. 405. It appears 
also from the same play t that Sophocles too was dead before 
the same time: and in the argument of the Cidipus Coloneus, 
a passage is quoted from the Musze of Phrynichus, exhibited 
at these same Lenzea along with the Ranz, which recognises 
his death as a recent event. The deaths of both are men- 
tioned historically by Diodorus likewise’, as nearly con- 
temporaneous, and both in the same year as that of the 
assumption of the tyranny by Dionysius *. 

It is asserted however by Thomas Magister y, that Sopho- 
cles outlived Euripides long enough to hear of his death ; 
and in consequence of it to put on mourning himself, and 
not to allow his actors to appear on the stage wearing the 
usual decoration of the crown or garland. If this statement 
may be depended on, (and it seems too remarkable not to 
have been founded in fact *,) it proves that the news of the 
death of Euripides must have been received at Athens. just 
before the usual season of one of the A:dackadla, or contests 
of the dramatic poets, of which there were three every year ; 
one at the Avovicia év dypois, or év [lepaet, another at the 
Avovicwa év Afuvais, or Lenzea, a third at the Avoviova év adores: 
the first in the month Posideon, the second in the month 
Authesterion, the third in the month Elaphebolion. Now it 
could not have been just before the Lenzea, when not only 
Euripides but Sophocles was already dead; much less before 
the Dionysia év Gore. It must therefore have been just be- 
fore the Dionysia év dypois, last before the Lenzea B. C. 405. 

Now the stated month of these Dionysia was certainly 
Posideon?; and though the day of the month on which they 


* Cf. Cicero, Brutus, i. 3: Etenim si in leviorum artium studio memo:--: 
ne proditum est, poétas nobiles poétarum equalium morte doluisse, Xe. 


™ Verse 67 sqq. X xill. 96. 
t Verse 76-79. 786-794. ¥ Vita Euripidis. Cf. Diog. Laert. 
V xili. 103. (80.) 104. cf. also Suidas, ii, v. § xxiii. 44. 

in SopowAjs. z Theophrastus, AdoAer xia. 
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began has not been handed down in terms, and Corsini® ap- 
pears to have fixed it to the third, we may probably see reason 
ourselves hereafter to fix it to the 27th; i. e. to conclude that 
the Dionysia éy dypois began every year on the 27th of 
Posideon, though they might continue over the 28th and 
even the 29th. B.C. 406 corresponded to Period i. 27 of 
the Metenic correction; and that being an intercalary year, 
the stated date of the Dionysia év dypots would be the 27th— 
29th of Posideon A, Dec. 20-22 inclusive, B.C. 406. The 
death of Euripides is said to have taken place at or near to 
Boppiocxos, on the Sinus Strymonicus; and the distance from 
that quarter to Athens, by land, having been not less than 
300 Roman miles direct, the news of his death could not have 
been carried frem thence te Athens, especially in the winter 
season, in less than ten days’ time *. 


* Suidas : Etpintdns.. / Ev b€ ri StaBdoe HépEou exvohopetro id rhs y- 
Tpos, kal erexOn Kad’ Hv nepav"EAXnves erpéyvayto tous Wépoas : and in this 
statement concerning his birth most of the testimonies of antiquity concur 
with Suidas!. They are not equally agreed about his age at his death; 
which must in reality have been 74 or 75, but by the Parian chronicle? is 
put at 78, and by Philochorus seems to have been made not much more 
than 703. 

The Parian chronicle 4 dates the death of Euripides em ’Avztyevous, B.C. 
407; and that of Sophocles ® the next year, éri KadAiov, B.C. 406; and 
the beginning of the tyranny of Dionysius ®, B. C. 408, em Edxrrpovos. 
The deaths of Euripides and Sophocles are both dated by Eusebius? 
Ol. 92. 3; by the Chronicon Paschale® Ol]. 94. 3; by Apollodorus® Ol. 
93- 3. B. C. 406-405: which last date, as we have seen, is entirely correct. 
That both these deaths happened very close to each other, does not seem 
to admit of a question; and that Sophocles survived Euripides by some 
interval of time, more or less, appears to be equally well established. 

With regard to the death of Euripides in particular, it is agreed that it 
happened in Macedonia, after his retirement to the court of Archelaus; 
and that he came toa tragical end, having been torn to pieces by the king’s 
hounds, or so mangled by them as to have died shortly after of the injuries 
thus received: and it has been added too that it was not by accident that he 


a Fasti Attici, ii. 325. 383. Diss. xiii. 


1 Vita apud Elmsleium: Plutarch, 5° Epocha lxv. 

Symp. viii. i. r. cf. Diogenes Laertius, 6 Epocha lxiii. 

ii. v. xxiv. 45. cf. also Anaxagoras, ii. 7. 7 Chron. Arm. Lat. ii. 217. cf. Je- 
2 Epoch Ixiv. rome, Ol. 93. I. 
3 Vita, apud Elmsleium: Thomas $ Pag. 312 D- 

Magister in vita: Moschopulus in ® Apud Diodorum, xiii. 103. ef. Sui- 


vita, 4 Epocha Ixiv. das in voce. 
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fell in with these dogs, but that they were purposely set upon him ; though 
by whose instigation, and from what motive, has been variously represented. 
"Erededtynce Se, says Suidas, in voce, iad émBovdjs *ApptSaiov rou Maxe- 
ddévos Kat Kpareva tov Oetradov, Tromtav bvTwv, Kat pbovncavtav aire !°, 
mevtavtoy te Tov Bacidéws oikeTHY, To’vopa Avoipaxor,... Tos Bagihéws 
ods aitos erpedbe Kivas eraetvat a’té |}, One thing only is certain, that 
Archelaus himself was entirely innocent of his death, howsoever effected ; 
of whose regard for him while living, and regret for him after his death, 
Solinus observes !2:; Hie Archelaus in tantum litterarum mire amator fuit 
ut Euripidi tragico consiliorum summam concrederet ; cujus suprema non 
contentus prosequi sumtu funeris, crines tonsus est, et mcerorem quem 
animo conceperat vultu publicavit. 
Eiodke col Sainwy Evpuridy eipev ddeOpov, 


? ‘7 , ~ > , ~ 13 
audi Biov orvyvay avttacaytt Kvvav |, 


Aivyvtio ypadovte emumenraxe xeAovn, 
SookAjs paya payav orapuAns mueyets teOvyke, 
Kuves of KaTa Opakny Evpiridny erpwyov '4. 


Utque cothurnatum vatem tutela Diane, 
Dilanient vigilum te quoque turba canum !6— 


the explanation of which allusion is that these dogs were set upon him as 
he was going to, or returning from, the temple of Diana, to which he was 
in the habit of resorting, to study the works of Heraclitus 6 oxorewvds. 
The place where he met with his death is called by Stephanus Byz. 

Boppiokos’ ywpiov Makedovias, ev @ Kuvoomdpaktos yéyovey Evpuridns ... €k 
dé trav Syypatwv appwotncavta avrov admobaveiv. ‘The place where he was 
buried, the ancients call Arethusa: In Macedonia, non procul Euripidis 
poetz sepulcro duo rivi confluunt, alter saluberrimi potus, alter morti- 
feri !6—Non minus in Macedonia, quo loci sepultus est Euripides, dextra 
ac sinistra monumenti advenientes duo rivi concurrunt in unum, e quibus 
ad unum accumbentes viatores pransitare solent, propter aque bonitatem ; 
ad rivum autem, qui est ex altera parte monumenti, nemo accedit, quod 
mortiferam aquam dicitur habere !?— Acontisma: cui proxima Arethusa 
convallis et statio, in qua visitur Euripidis sepulerum, trageediarum subli- 
mitate conspicui !°. 

OU ce Kuvav yevos ciN Evpumidn, ovde yuvarkos 

olatpos, Tov okotins Kumpidos adXdtpior, 
adn’ Aldns kat ynpas* vrai Maxérn & ’Apebovon 


= c / / ’ / 
keloal €Taipeln Tiytos Apkedew. 


10 Cf. A. Gellius, xv. 20. A. Gellius, xv. 20. Valerius Max. ix. 
li Cf. Parcemiographi Greeci, 96, e xii. Ext. 4. 

Cod. Bodl. 782. Tpouépou Kives. Also, 15 Ovid, Ibis, 595. 

Prov. Diogen. Cent. vii. 52. p, 215. 16 Cf. Hyginus, Fabb. ecxlvii. Qui a 
LO KeneE 75 canibus consumpti sunt. 
13 Hermesianax, apud Atheneum, 16 Pliny, H. N. xxxi. 19. 

Se 7A 17 Vitruvius, viii 3. p. 238. 
14 Stobzeus, Florilegium, ii. 281 1X Ammianus Marc. xxvii. 4. 109. 


xcviil.g. Sotades. Cf. Pausanias, 11.11, 2. 
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Now, if we may assume that the przetors, who commanded 
the forces sent to the relief of Agrigentum, set out on their 
return to Syracuse on or about the first of the last month of 
their official year, Cycle xviii. 1, Nov. 27, B.C. 406; it would 
not take them more than eight or nine days to make the 
march home: and it is clear, from the accounts of Diodorus», 
that their arrival was speedily followed by their degradation, 
and the election of others, (of whom Dionysius himself was 
one°,) before the actual expiration of their term of office, 
and therefore, as may reasonably be presumed, on the regu- 
lar day of the dpxaipecia, the 15th of the last month, Dec. 11, 
B.C. 406. This election of Dionysius, if made at this time, 
would be so far legal and constitutional; but, as it was the 
first step towards his usurpation of the tyranny, and the be- 


adv & od rovtov eye riPepar rapov, ddAa 7a Baxxou 
eiata, kal oxnvas o7 Ont meOopevas 9, 
And here, it is upon record, his sepulchre was some time or other struck 
by lightning--- 
“A Makeris oe KexevOe tadou Kovis* GAda Tupwbeis 
Zavi Kepavvei@ yatiav arnudiace. 
Tpis yap emactpawas Evpumidn ex Atos aidnp 
Hyvice tav Ovarav aapartos iatopiay 9, 
Aeyerat d€ kai TOv Newdvev airov KopicbevTwv oikade, Kepavvdr eis Tov Tapov 
katacknyat’ tovto de ov padiws érép@ Twi tav emipavaev mA Evpunidy 
oupteceiy VaTEpov, TeMevTHGAYTL Kal TapéevTe THS MakeOovias sept’ ApéOov- 
aay”), Suidas tells us 2? his bones were removed to Pella; and A. Gel- 
lius *3, that when the Athenians applied for permission to remove them 
home, the Macedonians refused to part with them. There was conse- 
quently nothing to commemorate his death in his own country but a 
Kenotaph 24— 
Mvapa pev “EdXas draco’ Etpuridov, daréa 8 toxet 
y7 Makedav' tH yap S€Earo réppa Biov. 
matpis 8 “EXAddos ‘EAXds ’AOqvau' mAciora S€ Movoas 
Tep\vas, €k ToA@y Kal Tov emawwov exer 29, 
Euripides was of the Tribe of Kecrops, and of the Deme of ®dvia, or 
PAveia 26, 


D xiii. gt. <aiibyg2: 
19 Anthologia, ii. 226. Addezeus, viii. 24 Pausanias, i. ii. 2. cf. the Vita, 
20 Ibid. ii. 144. Bianor, xiii. cf. iv. apud Elmsleium. 
231. “AdeomoTa, DXxxvi. 25 Anthologia, 1. 102. Thucydides, i. 
21 Plutarch, Lycurgus, xxxi. cf. the Vita, ap. Elms. 
22 In voce: cf. Anthologia, iv. 230, 26 Harpocration, Avia : Photii Lex. 
231. Adéomota, DXxxy. bavela: Etym. M. Avefa: Suidas, 


23 xy. 20. PAvela. 
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ginning of a series of proceedings which shortly after issued 
out in that result¢; it is from this first election, in conjunc- 
tion with the usual number of colleagues, not from the second, 
by which he was appointed Srpatnyds adroxpdrwp, extra ordi- 
nem, and over the heads not only of his predecessors, but also 
of his colleagues, that we must date the commencement of 
his tyranny. And the day having been so probably deter- 
mined to the regular date of the dpya:peoia, the 15th of the 
last month, Cycle xvii. 1, Dec. 11, B.C. 406, if the same 
day was both the birthday of Dionysius, and the very day on 
which he attained to the legal age of the pretorship itself *, 


* With respect to the probable legal age of the Pretorship; the case of 
Aratus! is decisive that this age, at Sikyon or at Corinth, could not have 
been later in his time than 25 complete; and it might have been as early 
as 24 complete: and if this was the rule at Sikyon or Corinth, the same 
rule might have obtained at Syracuse also. 

It is the tradition of antiquity that Dionysius in particular usurped the 
tyranny at 25 years of age; which must mean, under the circumstances of 
the case, that he was first elected praetor at that age: and that would im- 
ply that the legal or constitutional age of the praetorship at Syracuse was 
25 (i.e. most probably 24 complete). Duodequadraginta annos, observes 
Cicero2, tyrannus Syracusanorum fuit Dionysius, cum v et xx natus annos 
dominatum occupavisset. Polybius indeed, in one of his fragments %, 
where he is speaking of some of the criticisms ef Timzus on the state- 
ments of Ephorus, has the following remark : "Efdpou Se maw Gr dv Kata- 
Wetdnra, packov éeyew adiroy drt Arovdatos 6 mpeaBvtepos trapedauBave 
THY apxny eT@v eikoot TpLav Urapyev, Baciievoa Oe TeTTapakovTa kat Ovo, 
peradddéae S€ Tov Biov mpooAaBav tots EEnxovta rpia. ‘The sum of 23 and 
42 being 65, if these numbers for the length of the reign of Dionysius, 
and for his age when he began to reign, were correct, the length of his 
life ought to have been represented at 60+5, not 60+ 3. And this Poly- 
bius seems to have considered so obviously a mere oversight, that to ob- 
ject to Ephorus that he supposed Dionysius to have lived only to be 63, 
instead of 65, was frivolous and captious. Be that however as it may, 
even this mode of defending Ephorus must imply that he assumed Diony- 
sius to have retained the tyranny 42 years, and to have usurped it at 23 
years of age; in both which assumptions there was an error—in the former 
of four years in excess, 42 instead of 38—in the latter of two in defect, 
23 instead of 25. It is certain that Dionysius retained the tyranny from 
the end of B.C. 406, to March or April, B.C. 3674; i.e. 38 years and 


4 Diodorus, xiii. 92-96. cf. go. Also, Aristotle, Politica, ili. 15: v. 6. 


1 Supra, 374. note. 3 xii. post cap. xxii. 
2 Tusculane, v. 20, 57- 4 Supra, xxx. 84. 
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and the day of the death of Euripides also, we shall thus see 
that there must have been a good foundation for the tradi- 
tion which appears to have handed down this coincidence as 
matter of fact; and we shall better comprehend the point of 
Timzeus’ observation upon it, that one and the same day had 
both withdrawn from the stage of public life the greatest 
master of fictitious Tragedy, and ushered upon it the greatest 
actor in real. 

Between this election of Dionysius to the regular office of 
pretor, and his appointment to the office of Szpatnyds avro- 
xpar@p, Diodorus has nothing on record except an application 
of the people of Gela to the people of Syracuse for additional 
assistance, and Dionysius’ mission with fresh forces both 


three or four months°. Consequently, if he was 23 years of age when he 
usurped it, he could have been only 61 at his death; if he was 65 at his 
death, he must have usurped the tyranny at 27; if he was 63, at 25. And 
this last appears to have been the truth. 

With respect to the year; it must be clear from Diodorus’ arrangements 
that he considered the beginning of the tyranny of Dionysius, dated whe- 
ther from his first election, to the office of Preetor ordinarius, or from his 
second, to that of Srparnyds avroxparwp, an event of the year of Callias, 
which according to his rule entered Jan. 1, B.C. 4066; not of the year of 
Alexias, which entered, by the same rule of reckoning, Jan. 1, B.C. 405 7. 
And his account of every thing before and up to this consummation, any 
way connected with it, is related between the two’. Some scattered no- 
tices of the personal history of Dionysius occur in Cicero 9; but they throw 
no light on this question, except that from one of them !, if it can be de- 
pended on, it must be inferred that his assumption of the tyranny was not 
much later than that time in the natural year, when such a thing might 
have occurred as a swarm of bees. Instances are on record of the swarm- 
ing of bees in Italy as late as November or December !!: and the same 
thing was just as possible in Sicily. But this swarm need not have hap- 
pened much later than the usual time of such things in the summer, B.C. 
406 ; the last before the usurpation of the tyranny by Dionysius. 


5 Cf. Diodorus, xiii. 96: xv. 73: 
Cicero, De Natura Deorum, iii. 33, 81: 
Marmor Parium, Epocha Ixiii: Ixxv: 
Valerius Maximus, ix. xiii. Externa, 4. 
Also, Euseb. Chron. Arm. Lat. ii. 221, 
Olymp. cii. 2: Jerome, in Chron. O- 
lymp. cili. r: Dionys. Hal. Ant. Rom. 
vii. 1,2: Helladius, apud Phot. Cod. 
279. §30. 30. Dionysius the elder was 
dead, and the younger reigning in his 
stead, at the date of the Archidamus 
of Isocrates (B.C. 366), § 49 50. 73. 
ef. Hellenica, vii. i. 28: iv. 12. Cor- 


nelius Nepos (Dion 3) allows 50 years 
for the joint reigns of both: as also 
Theopompus (Diodorus, xvi. 71. cf. 31. 
11), and Plutarch, Dion, xxviii. See 
supra, page 88, Art. xxxvil. 

6 xiil. 80. 7 xiii. 104. 

8 xiii. g1-96. 

9 Tusculane, v. 20, 57: 21, 62: De 
Divin. i. 20, 39: De Officiis, ii. 29: 25. 

LO De Divine 1. 33573.) clans Or. 

11 Origines Kal. Italicz, iil. 275, 276. 
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horse and foot accordingly ©; which, as the event shews, was 
the very thing necessary to enable him to realise his designs 
on the tyranny. And this application having been made soon 
after his election, and the occasion being urgent, and the 
distance from Syracuse to Gela in a right line not being more 
than 60 Roman miles, and Dionysius himself, as Diodorus 
tells us ¢, both in going thither and in returning to Syracuse, 
having travelled cvvrépyws, it is evidently possible that, sup- 
posing him to have been elected on the 15th of the last 
month, Cycle xviii. 1, Dec. 11, B.C. 406—every thing, be- 
tween that election and his appointment to the office of 
Srparnyos ai’toxpatwp, both at Gela and at Syracuse’, might 
have come to pass within the next eleven or twelve days, from 
the 15th to the 26th or 27th of the last month, Dec. 11 to 
Dec. 22 or 28. 

Now, the most remarkable circumstance in Diodorus’ ac- 
count of this appointment at last, is, that, as that took place 
the day after Dionysius’ return from Gela, so this return, the 
day before, took place on some stated holiday in the Syra- 
cusan calendar ; and so critically that the people were actu- 
ally breaking up from the theatre, where they had been 
witnessing a show (or 6éa) of some kind, at the time of his 
arrival itselff. Diodorus has not called this @€a, gomg on 
at the time, the Acovio.a, in the sense of the dramatic or 
scenic representations which are commonly to be understood 
by that term; and yet, from its having taken place in the 
theatre, it seems to have been something of that kind. Now 
we hope to shew by and by that, from the time of the Olym- 
pic institution of Pelops, if not from an earlier date, the 
ancient Greeks had a stated observance, under the name of 
Cronia, attached to the Epagomenze of the equable year ; 
which many of them retained mutatis mutandis in their 
lunar calendar, and out of which, among the Athenians in 
particular, the institution of the Acovio.a év daypois itself 
ultimately took its rise. The regular date of the first of 
Thoth, at the epoch of the third Type of the Hellenic octaé- 
teric correction, having been Jan. 7, B.C. 542, the regular 
date of this observance, at the same time, the first of the 
Epagomeneze, must have been Jan. 2; and Jan. 7 being 

e xill. 93. Y Thid. 94. 
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treated at this time as the proper date of the first month of 
the new lunar calendar, and Dec. 8 as that of the last, the 
26th of this last month must have been assumed as the 
stated date, in the new lunar calendar, of the Cronian observ- 
ance, attached to the first Epagomene in the old solar calen- 
dar. On this principle the date of the Syracusan Cronia, 
Cycle xviii. 1, of their lunar calendar, would be the 26th of 
the xiith month, Dec. 22, B.C. 406; and if they lasted five 
days in the lunar calendar, as they had done in the old 
equable calendar, the Julian dates of the Cronian ferie B. C. 
406 would be Dec. 22—26 inclusive. And on one of these 
feriz, not earlier than the first, nor later than the last, Dio- 
nysius must have returned from his mission to Gela; and 
the day after, not earlier than Dec. 23, nor later than Dee. 
27 (the first of the first month, Cycle xviii. 2,) must have been 
elected Erparnyds aitoxpdtwp. An election speedily followed 
by his usurpation of the tyranny 8. 

We may therefore arrange the chronology of these events, 
with great probability, as follows: 


Chronology of events, from the beginning of the siege of Agrigentum to the 
appointment of Dionysius to the avroxparia, at Syracuse, B. C. 406, both 
in the Attic calendar and the Syracusan. 








Attic Calendar. Syrac. Calendar. 
Pe p : Period i, 26, 27. Cycle xviii. 1, 
Beginning of the siege of Agrigen- 
tum, about May 19 .......... Thargelion 1g. 15th of vth m. 
Return of the Syracusan pretors, 
ANOUU NOW. 27 sc tess paces vce Posideon A, 4. rst of xiith. 


Degradation of these pretors, and 

election of Dionysius, as one 

among others, in their stead .. _—Posideon A, 18. 15th of xiith. 
Same day death of Euripides at 

Bormiscus in Macedonia, Dec. 

11, B.C. 406. 


Mission of Dionysius to Gela, 
SPEEA DIGGS TAs ti toias ais thee Posideon A, 21. 18th of xiith. 


[ Arrival 


% Diodorus, xiii. 94-96. 
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Arrival of the news of the death 
of Euripides at Athens, circa 
|B Tore PURE Reet Ag aie hy Posideon A, 28. —- 25th of xiith m. 


First of the Cronian feriz at Syra- 

euse; Deen age? iis cl. Sea Posideon A, 29. = 26th of xiith. 
Date of the return of Dionysius 

from Gela. 


Appointment of Dionysius Srparn- 
yos avtoxpdtwp, Dec. 23........ Posideon A, 30*. 27th of xiith. 


Section VII.—On the Metonic Correction of the Octaéteric 
Cycle at Syracuse, and on the change in the beginning of the 
year from the winter solstice to the summer solstice. 


The first type therefore of the lunar correction at Syra- 
cuse having continued in use as late as B.C. 406, we may 
take it for granted it would not be laid aside before the ex- 
piration of its first cyclical period, B.C. 382. When that 
time however arrived, the people of Syracuse would have to 
determine whether they should retain the original correction 
for another period, or substitute the Metonic in its stead; as 
others, among their contemporaries, might be doing. It 
would be probable too a priori that, if they decided on the 
former, they would retain also the old beginning of the year; 
but if they determined on the latter, though it does not ne- 


* The actual day of this appointment cannot be assigned, unless we 
could also assign the date of the day before, that of the @éa going on in the 
theatre at the time of the return from Gela—which we have supposed to 
have been one of the Cronian feriz at Syracuse. Yet we cannot help 
thinking it was either Dec. 23, the last day of Posideon A, or Dec. 24, the 
first of Posideon B, in the Attic calendar of the time beg. Xenophon, 
Hellenica, ii. ii. 24, has a statement which is important on this question : 
Kai 6 emavrds €dnyev, ev @ pecodvTe Avovictos 6 “Eppoxpatovs Supaxovcvos 
erupavynoe: and that he means by this year, B. C. 406—appears from 
his subjoining that the Carthaginians just before had reduced Agrigentum 
omdvet girov. It is very unusual to find a specification of this kind 
(€viavrds €v & pecodvt) in Xenophon; and it appears to us to have been 
due in this instance to his knowledge of the fact that the actual assum- 
ption of the tyranny by Dionysius fell out so critically at the very end of 
the sixth month in the Attic year, as to be almost exactly at the middle of 
the year: and that would be the case, if it happened either on the 3oth of 
Posideon A, Dec. 23, or the first of Posideon B, Dec. 24, B.C. 406. 
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cessarily follow that they would also change the beginning 
of the year, yet, as that had both been done by many before 
them, and was done at this very time by many of their con- 
temporaries, no one could say beforehand that it would not 
be done by the Syracusans also *. 

We are able however to shew that the alternative, on 
which they actually resolved, must have been that of substi- 
tuting the Metonic for the old octaéteric cycle; and, along 
with this change in the nature of the calendar—the transfer 
of the beginning of the year also, from its original place in 
the natural year, the middle of winter, to the opposite quarter, 
the middle of summer. A fact has been left on record, in 
Plutarch’s life of Dion, which leaves no doubt that, when it 
happened, the official year was beginning at midsummer ; and 
therefore must some time or other have been shifted from 
the middle of winter to the middle of summer. 

The people of Syracuse, on the occasion in question, were 
preparing to hold their dpyatpecia, comitia, or elections, but 
were prevented from doing so by a series of bad weather— 
"ExxAnotdgover 8 adrois én) véas Gpyxais, O€povs pecodvros, e€ai- 


* Tt is necessary indeed to observe that, whatsoever was done with the 
calendar at this time, B. C. 382, (which fell out in the 24th year of the 
tyranny of Dionysius, dated from the end of B. C. 406 or the beginning 
of B.C. 405,) it must have been the doing of Dionysius, not of the people 
of Syracuse. But this is only the better calculated to explain why the 
head of the calendar might have been transferred to the summer solstice, 
and attached in the first instance to such a date as that of July 4, B.C. 
382—which was the date of the first of Hecatombzon in the Attic calen- 
dar of the time being. Dionysius was much more likely to have been 
actuated by such a motive as that of modelling his own Metonic correction 
on the Attic, than the people of Syracuse. Moreover, as we meet with evi- 

ence, lower down in the history of this Syracusan calendar, that, notwith- 
standing this fact of its beginning having been transferred once before from 
the winter solstice to the summer solstice, it must some time or other have 
been transferred again to the autumnal equinox, in explanation of that 
subsequent change too no better reason perhaps need be assigned, than 
this distinction itself; viz. That the former change, which fixed the calen- 
dar to midsummer, was the doing of Dionysius,—the second, which 
transferred it to the autumnal equinox, was the work of the Syracusans 
themselves, and probably intended, as we shall see by and by, to assimi- 
late their calendar to that of the rest of the Siciliot Greeks, or of the most 
influential among them. 
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alot Bpovtai kat dioonuetar Tovnpal ouvéBaivoy ed’ ty€épas bexa- 
MEVTE TVVEXGS, AVLTTAaTaL TOV SjyoY, ATO SertLOaysovias KwAVOpEVOV 
Erepous avodei~ar otpatnyovs’: though, at the end of that time, 
they appear to have been completed: ’Emel 6&, pudAdtavtes 
evdiav stabepav, of dnuaywyol ovverédouy Tas Apxatpecias, K,T.A. 

There can be no doubt that the general rule of the apya- 
peota among the Greeks was to have them some time in the 
last month of their civil year; though on what particular 
day may be doubtful, and might be different in different 
places. We infer from the preceding account that it was 
usual at Syracuse to hold them on the 15th of the month ; 
and that in the previous instance, having been put off fifteen 
days successively, beginning with the fifteenth, they were 
completed at last only on the 30th of the month. The most 
observable circumstance is that these elections, ém véais 
apxais, as Plutarch expresses it, were going on O¢pous pecoiv- 
Tos, 1.e. at midsummer; which never could have been the 
case had the calendar been still bearing date, as at first, in 
the opposite quarter of the year. 

There can be no uncertainty about the year, which both 
Plutarchf and Diodoruss’ determine to have been the next 
after the expedition of Dion: and this is determined by 
the date of the eclipse, as he was setting out from Zakynthus, 
on his voyage to Sicily, August 9, B.C. 3575. Now, B.C. 
382, with the ingress of the second cycle of 160 years, the 
epoch of the calendar would require to be raised from Janu- 
ary 7 to January 8, and that of every other month in pro- 
portion round the year. And supposing this correction to 
have been administered, the epoch of the seventh month 
would be July 4; and at this time would be found to be 
coinciding with the first of Hecatombzeon, in the 51st year, 
cycle iii. 13. of the Metonic correction. If this month was 


€ Dion, xxxviii. 

f Ibid, xxix—xxxvil. 

& Diodorus, xvi. 9-15-20. cf. with 
Diodor. xvi. 17-20, Plutarch, Dion, 
XXxix—xlviii. which belong to the same 
year, that of Elpines, B.C. 356. (Diod. 
xvi. 15.) but after midsummer, the 
point of time intended by Plut. Dion, 
Xxxvili. Cornelius Nepos, in his life 
of Dion, v. 3. supposes him to have 
entered Syracuse, Post diem tertium 


quam Siciliam adtigerat. Nor can there 
be any doubt that he must have done 
so early in September, B. C. 357. But 
the first recession of Dionysius did not 
take place until after the defeat and 
death of Philistus the next year, B.C. 
356: Plutarch, Dion,xxxv: Diodorus, 
xvi. 16: and then followed the apxaipe- 
giat, distinguished by the badness of 
the weather. 
h See supra, page 88. xxxvii, 
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constituted the first of the calendar from this time forward, 
and the calendar itself ever after was subjected to the Metonic 
cycle *, B. C. 356, in the decursus of that cycle, would corre- 
spond to Period i. 27, cycle 11. 8, when the epoch would fall 
on June 17, and the first of the last month, the year before, 
on May 18. And this being the month of the dpyaipecia, 
and the day of the month, on which they were beginning, the 
middle one, June 1; we see with how much reason it might 
have been said that they were going on, 0¢pous pecotvTos, the 
beginning of which in the Greek Parapegmata was the first 
or second week in May. It is observable too that, if the 
elections began on the 15th, and, though put off for fifteen 
days, were completed at last within the month, the month 
itself must have been a fu// month: and by the rule of the 
Metonic cycle, in the seventh year, the last two months 
would both be full, and the first month of the next year 
would be hollow, and the exemptile day the third of the 
month. 


Section VIII.—Confirmation of the date of the Metonic 
correction of the Syracusans. 


i. By the date of the death of Dion, B.C. 354. 


The assassination of Dion by Callippus is dated by Corne- 
lius Nepos, quartum post annum quam ex Peloponneso in 
Siciliam redierat'; i.e. B.C. 854: and this is confirmed by 
Eusebius‘ and Jerome!, ad Olymp. cvi. 3, and by Diodorus™, 
Diotimus, reckoned according to his rule from Jan. 1, B.C. 
304, to Jan. 1, B.C. 353; still in the fourth year, reckoned 
from August 9, B.C. 357. 

Now with respect to the day of this assassination—Cal- 
lippus, we are told, purposely made choice of the Kov- 
peta, or Kédpera, the feast of Proserpine, among the Sicilian 
Greeks, and especially the Syracusans ; because, in order to 
allay the suspicions of Dion’s wife and sister of the innocency 
of his intentions, he had only just before taken an oath, in 


* Cf. vol. iii, Appendix, Table xiii. 
i Vita, x. ad fin. mM xvi. 31. 28. cf. also the last epoch 


k Chron. Arm. Lat. on the Parian marble. 
1 In Chronico. 
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the name of this goddess and of Demeter, in the temple of 
the @couoddpor itself, under circumstances of more than usual 
solemnity, [epiBaddpevos tiv mopdpupida tis Oeot, Kal dada 
AaBov Katouévyv—Tatra roujoas 6 Kdé\durTos tava, continues 
Plutarch, cal tov dpxov amopdcas, otro KareyéAace TOV Dear, 
@oTe Tepyselvas TiV EopTHy Hs Gwooe Oeod, dpa Tov ddvov Ev Tots 
Kovpetous". Cornelius Nepos calls this Callippus Callicrates° ; 
but he agrees with Plutarch in the account which he gives of 
the time selected for the consummation of this execrable 
piece of treachery: Mulieres nihilo secius Callicratem in 
edem Proserpine deducunt, ac jurare cogunt nihil ab illo 
periculi fore DioniP: notwithstanding which, the very next 
occasion of the solemnity, and on the holiday, or one of the 
holidays, of the goddess, Proximo die festo4, he caused him 
to be murdered. 

But what was the date of the Kovpeia, in the Syracusan 
calendar? Though it has not been handed down any where 
in terms, there is reason to conclude it had a stated season, 
and that, a month after midsummer. No where, among the 
ancient Greeks, were Demeter and the Képy more religiously 
worshipped than in Sicily. The scene of the Raptus was 
placed in Sicily”; the first gift of the fruits of the ground was 
supposed to have been made in Sicily; and the whole of 
Sicily s, and especially the plain of Enna, in the Leontine 
territory, and the spring of Kyane, in the Syracusan ‘, were 
sacred to Proserpine: and Diodorus has left it on record that 
one feast was celebrated annually in Sicily, in honour of 
Demeter, with great pomp and solemnity, coincident with 
seed time, and lasting ten days, and another, in the opposite 
quarter of the year, in honour of the Képy, or Proserpine, 
with equal pomp and solemnity, and probably for the same 
number of days also. 

The precise time in the natural year of the feast in honour 
of Demeter, is defined as that éy @ ri apxiv 6 ondpos Tod 
cirov AapBdverY; and this is a clear designation of the end 
of October or the beginning of November. That of the feast 
of the Képn, which he calls the xatraywyi) tis Képns, he de- 


0 Dion, lvi. © Vita, viii, 1. 8 
P Tbid. viii. 5. a Ibid. ix. 5. Ve2% 
T Diodorus, v. 2, 3. t Diodorus, v. 3,4. Maa. & 


Schol. ad Nemea, i, 16: Diodor. 
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fines as Tov Kaipov, év @ Tov Tod aitov KapmoOv TeTEAEoLoUpynoOat 
suveBave : where it is observable there is a various reading of 
teheotoupyetaOar, but the reading admitted into the text is Te- 
TeAcotovpyijoGa.—and the difference of meaning in these two 
readings is such, that, while reAeotovpyeioda: would have de- 
noted simply a time when the harvest was approaching to 
maturity, rereAeovovpyjodat can denote only one when it had 
already arrived at its maturity, and in fact was past its ma- 
turity. It must therefore denote that time in the natural 
year when the harvest was not only ripe, and ready to be 
reaped, but in fact cut and reaped. Its precise time in short 
was that when the new grain of the year’s growth was not 
merely ripe and reaped, but threshed out, and lying on the 
barn floor, ready to be disposed of in any way ; which time, 
as we learn from Cicero*, for the climate of Sicily, was mid- 
summer, estas summa; the month next after, not next before, 
midsummer-—and consequently more properly July, in the 
Julian calendar, than June. 

The feast of the Képns apmayn was celebrated in the Alexan- 
drine calendar also, as we are told in the Scholia on the 
Pheenomena of Aratusy; and as we learn from the same 
testimony also, in the month Epiphi, and when the sun was 
in Leo. And these characters of the solemnity in that ca- 
lendar, as we shewed in our Fasti Catholici, could not have 
coincided annually, unless the stated date of the solemnity 
itself had been July 24—the last day of Epiphi in the 
Alexandrine calendar, and the first of the sun in Leo, 
reckoned from June 23 or 24, the first in Cancer. There 
ean be no doubt that by the Képns aprayy of the Alexandrine 
ealendar, and the Képys kataywy?) of the Sicilian or Syracusan, 
the same thing was meant; and when the mystical significa- 
tion of the phrase in either instance comes to be explained, 
(as we hope it will, in a future part of our work,) it will 
appear much more probable a priori, that a solemuity so 
called would have been fixed to one of the harvest months in 
the Alexandrine calendar, Pharmuthi or Pachon, April or 
May, than to the month of Epiphi or July, except on one 
supposition; viz. that the solemnity itself passed into the 

~ineVerm Actio it. Lib. v. 125120; y Ver. 150. 
ef. supra page 302. z Fasti Catholici, ii. 69 note. 

Ee€2 
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Alexandrine calendar from some other, in which its proper 
season in the natural year was midsummer, and even its 
proper date was July 24. And what calendar could this be 
but the Sicilian; in which the xataywy tis Képys, or the Kos- 
peca, was one of the most distinctive ceremonies? We have 
no doubt in fact that this is the true explanation of this 
Alexandrine ceremony of the Képns azapy7), and its peculiar 
date ; and that it passed into the Alexandrine calendar from 
the Sicilian, some time when its actual date in the latter was 
coinciding with July 24 and Epiphi 30. 

It is a necessary inference from its Alexandrine date, so 
derived, that its proper date in its own calendar must have 
been some one, which was capable a priori of coinciding with 
Epiphi 30, July 24. Assuming therefore that this proper 
calendar was the Syracusan, and the proper Type of the Sy- 
racusan calendar, from B.C. 382, was the Metonic, proposed 
above ; we may infer that the proper date of the Kovpeva in 
the Syracusan calendar must have been the first of the second 
month, not the first of the first: for the inspection of the 
Type will shew that there was no year of the cycle in which 
the first of the first month, or even any day in the first ten 
days of that month, was capable of falling on July 24; but 
there were various years in which the first of the second 
month would do so: in some one of which the date in 
question must have been transferred from the Syracusan to 
the Alexandrine calendar. 

To apply this conclusion to the date of the death of Dion 
—the year of this event having been B. C. 354, it corre- 
sponded to Period i. 29, Cycle ii. 10 of the first Callippic Pe- 
riod of the Metonic Correction of the Syracusans ; in which 
year the first of the first month bore date June 25, and the 
9th of that month having been exemptile, the first of the next 
month would bear date July 24. This consequently must 
have been the date of the Kovpeva that year; and therefore, 
if the Kovpeva lasted only one day, the date of the death of 
Dion: if they lasted more than one day, (as it may be in- 
ferred from the analogy of the feast of Demeter, at the oppo- 
site season of the year, if not from the testimony of Plutarch, 


4 Dion, lvi-—lvii. 
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that they must have done,) though not this day, July 24, yet 
some day soon after it, and before the end of the month. 

It is probable therefore that what passed between Cal- 
lippus and the women of the family of Dion, before the 
perpetration of this murder, happened some time in the first 
month of the year, between June 25 and July 24; and pos- 
sibly on the first day of the year itself. The tyranny of 
Syracuse was retained by Callippus 13 months»; and these 13 
months dated from the first of the second month, Period 11. 
29, Cycle ii. 10, July 24, B.C. 354—would extend down to the 
first of the third month, Period 11. 30, Cycle it. 11, August 11, 
B.C. 353: some time before which day, and between July 12 
and August 11, he must have been expelled from Syracuse by 
Hipparinus, the son of Dion >», 


ii. By the date of the institution of the “AudizoAla at 
Syracuse. 


Dionysius the younger, according to Plutarch °, recovered 
possession of Syracuse ia the ¢enth year after his expulsion by 
Dion; according to Diodorus Siculus 4, in the twelfth: and 
even Plutarch, in another passage of his Life of Timoleon ®¢, 
appears to recognise this as the true interval between the first 
dispossession and the recovery ; for he there speaks of twelve 
years, as passed by Dionysius, after his first reign of ten 
years, and after this first expulsion, in constant wars. In any 
case he was in possession of Syracuse when Timoleon sailed 
from Corinth in the year of Eubulus‘, B.C. 345 ; and though 
Plutarch s implies that he was master of Syracuse with- 
in fifty days after he landed in Sicily, yet here also Diodorus 
steps in to correct his statements, so far at least as to shew 
that he was not master of Syracuse before the year of Ly- 
kiseus 4, B.C. 344, nor Dionysius finally dispossest and sent 
to Corinth, before that of Pythodotus, B. C. 343 i. 

Now Diodorus proceeds to inform us that, from the date 
of this event, a new zra took its rise at Syracuse, and a new 


b Diodorus, xvi. 32, 33: 36, 37- f Diodorus, xvi. 66-68. Plut. Timo- 
bb Diodor. xvi. 36. (32-37-) leon, vil. viii. ix. x. 

¢ Timoleon, i. ¢ Timoleon, xvi. 

d xvi. 68. (66.) b xvi. 69. 

e xiii, cf. supra, 88. No. xxxvii. 1 xvi. 70. cf. Timoleon, xiii. xiv. 
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sacerdotal office, by which the reckoning of annual time was 
ever after kept; under the style and title of the “AuduzoAla 
Atos "Odvptiov: Karéornoe 6€ kal thy Kar eviavToy evTipotdatny 
apxiv, tv “Apdurodtay Avos ’Odvpriov of Svpaxovo.or xadodor. 
Kat 7péOn mpOtos "Apdimoros Atos ’Odvprlov Kaddipévns Kal 70 
AouTrov GreTeAEcav of Supaxovoror Tovs eviavtovs éeTrypaovrTes Tov- 
TOLs TOis Gpxovol, pexpt TOVdE TOY loTopLoV ypahopevor, Kal THs 
Kata Tv ToAtTelavy GAAayhs. TOY yap ‘Popaloy petaddvTwy Tots 
DixeAlstars THs ToAuTelas, 7 TOV "ApdiTddAov apx} eTaTELVHOn, 
dtapelvaca éTn TAElw TOV TpLaKocior |, 

No mention is here made of any change in the beginning 
of the year; from which it is an obvious inference, that the 
institution of this new office in all probability coincided with 
the beginning of the year itself: on which supposition (but 
which only) is it conceivable a priori that an institution, 
which superseded every other civil dignity before in exist- 
ence, and changed the style of the Fasti, would not change 
the beginning of the year also. If so, we are able to assign 
the probable date of the first “AudiroAla; which, if coin- 
cident with the first of the first month, in the year of the 
institution, Period i. 40. Cycle ii. 2, of the Metonic correc- 
tion, must have been June 24, B.C. 343 *. The date of the 


* The name of the individual who was serving this office of ’Audimodos 
in the year of the action against Verres, or had lately done so, is men- 
tioned by Cicero!: Heraclius...qui sacerdos Jovis fuisset, qui honos 
apud Syracusanos est amplissimus. It appears indeed that he was still in 
office when Cicero visited Sicily for the purpose of collecting his mate- 
rials: and the year being B.C. 70, we have shewn in our Origines Kalen- 
dariz Italicee 2, that he came into Sicily for that purpose by June 14. 
B.C. 70 corresponded to Per. v. 9 of the Metonic calendar at Syracuse : 
and if the year still began at the summer solstice, it would begin that year 
on July 5: twenty-one days at least later than Cicero’s arriva)] in the 
province. 

There is reason however to believe that, some time between B.C, 382, 
and the siege of Syracuse by Marcellus, B.C. 214-212, or 211, the Syra- 
cusans must again have changed the beginning of their year from the 
summer solstice to the autumnal equinox. The death of Hiero, and the 
accession of Hieronymus, were later than corn-harvest at least B.C. 215 9; 
and Hieronymus having reigned only 13 months4, the election of pretors, 


i xvi. 70. cf. Timoleon, xiii. xiv. 


1 ix. in Verrem iv. 61, 137. 3 Livy, SRiV; 4,13. 95.85 SExIUOS. 
PETE SH art 4 Polyb. vii. 7, 3. cf. Livy, xxiv. 25. 
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final dispossession of Dionysius is hereby determined also; 
as not later at least, though possibly earlier, than the same 
day the same year. 


four days after his assassination 4, would be regular, if the year was now 
beginning at the autumnal equinox; but not, if it was still beginning at 
the summer solstice: for the time must have been nearer to the autumnal 
equinox than midsummer, B.C. 214. 

Sicily was assigned to Marcellus soon after these things; and he seems 
to have sate down to the siege of Syracuse towards the end of that year: 
the end of the summer quarter at least, or the beginning of the autumnal 
that year. And there is mention in Livy 6, of a fresh election of pretors, 
in room of two of the former, just before put to death, which coincided 
with the time of the arrival of Marcellus, or nearly so, and preceded the 
beginning of the siege; and consequently would not be much different 
from the usual time of such an election, if the year was now beginning at 
the autumnal equinox. 

It is not our intention to follow the course of the siege, and to endea- 
vour to fix the chronology of its several particulars, from the time when 
it began, to the time when it ended. It is agreed that it lasted three years 
either current or complete’; and that having begun in the autumnal 
quarter of B.C. 214, it was brought to an end by the capture of the city, 
B.C. 2128. It is agreed too that the city was taken at twice; and on the 
first of these occasions at the time of the feast of the Artemisia, which 
was going on when that part of the city was surprised9. This feast, ac- 
cording to Livy, lasted three days; and the time of this surprisal being 
determined by the context to the spring of B.C. 212 !!, the Artemisia at 
Syracuse are thereby shewn to have been a feast of the spring; and yet 
from the allusion to stormy weather, which follows, a day or two subse- 
quent to the capture !2, a feast of the early, rather than the late, spring. 
But though the principal part of the city was taken at this time, the 
Achradina, and the Nesus or Insula, still continued to hold out !8. And 
the reduction of these might well be prolonged into the autumn, as it is 
said to have been !4, And here too, just before the final submission of the 


4 Livy, xxiv. 21-23. 10 xxv. 23-31. 
9 Cf. Livy, xxiv. 9, 10. 21: Plut. MUS EXVen2 Sects Ths 
Marcellus, xiii. xiv.: Polyb. viii. 3, 7: 12 xxv. 25. 
Replies 12 13 Livy, xxv. 24. 26-31. 
6 xxiv. 24-27. 27-33. 14 Cf. 26, 27: cf. also Silius Itali- 


7 Auctor de Viris, M. Claudius Mar- 
cellus: cf. Livy, xxiv. 27-33, 34. (Po- 
lyb. viii. 5-9): 39. Cf. 40: xxv. 6, 7: 
O85 BZ =i 

8 Cf. Livy, xxv. 3.5: Vell. Pater- 
culus, ii. 38: Hutropius, ui. 8. 

9 Livy, xxv. 23: Plutarch, Marcel- 
lus, xviii.: Polyb. viii. 37: Polyznus, 
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cus, xiv. 580-589. 620, 621. 627-675: 
cf. also Livy, xxv. 31, where Marcellus 
speaks of himself as besieging Syra- 
cuse, tertium annum; and that the 
year was still U. C. 542, B.C. 212, 
appears from the first mention of the 
election of the consuls of U.C. 543, 
B. C. 211, at the end of that book, 
xxv. 41, by which time, as it appears 
from cap. 40 just before, Marcellus 
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Secrion 1X.—On the Metonic Calendar of Gela, and the 
Metonic Calendar of Agrigentum. 


As there is thus reason to conclude that the people of 
Syracuse, having previously been using the third type of the 
Octaéteris—B. C. 382, adopted the Metonic correction in its 
stead, and transferred the beginning of the year from the 
middle of winter to the middle of summer; so is there that 
the people of Gela and the people of Agrigentum, having 
before been using the same calendar as the Syracusans 
down to B.C. 382, adopted that year in like manner the 
same Metonie form thereof: with this difference only, that 
they fixed the beginning of their year to the autumnal equi- 
nox, instead of the summer solstice. 

An inscription is extant, which records a decree of the 
people of Gela. 


city, an allusion again occurs to the comitia of the year !%, those of B. C. 
212, which under the circumstances of the case must have come between 
the summer solstice and the autumnal equinox, and not between the ver- 
nal equinox and the summer solstice : and consequently, like the former, 
B.C. 214, lead almost directly to the inference that the year was now 
beginning at the autumnal equinox, not at the summer solstice. In the 
calendar of Syracuse, supposed to have been the same at this time with 
that of Gela, B.C. 212 would have corresponded to Period ii. 19: and 
the stated date of the ingress that year being September ro, the date of 
the comitial month would have been August 11; and that of the dpyaiwpe- 
cia, the 15th of that month, August 25. ‘The submission of the city, to 
judge from the context of Livy !6, seems to have followed immediately on 
the ingress of the new pretors, September 10. 


kK Corpus Inscriptionum Grecarum, 
iii. 590-593. N°. 5475. Cf. the Siciliz 
Vett. Inscriptionum Collectio, pag. 78. 
Classis viii. N°. iii. and Muratorius 
pexlii. 1: Corsini F. A. Tom. ii. 418— 
427. Dissert. xiv.12. The inscription, 
though really a monument of Gela, 
was found at a mountain near Leocata, 
or Alicata, the ancient Phintias. With 
respect to its probable age, the editor 
(Franzius) observes, that, circa Olymp. 
exxv. 4. B.C. 277. U.C. 477, during 
the war of Pyrrhus, Gela was de- 
stroyed by Phintias, tyrant of Agri- 
gentum, and its inhabitants transplant- 
ed to a new city, of his own name, 


had not only taken Syracuse, but set- 
tled the affairs of Sicily. These con- 
sular comitia would be held only one 


which he had recently founded. Strabo 
implies (vi. 2. 34) that they were 
never after restored to their own city: 
yet some at least must have returned 
thither, since Gela is recognised as still 
in existence, by Cicero, contra Verrem, 
Actio 11., lib. il. 43, 103. lv. 33, 73, 
and by Ptolemy, and in the Tabula 
Peutingeriana ; and Pliny, H. N. iii. 
14, distinguishes the Gelani from the 
Phintienses. The decree at least be- 
longs to the period of its avtovoula: 
and if it was not older than B. C. 277, 
it must at least be older than B.C. 211, 
when Sicily first became a Roman pro- 
vince. 


or two months before the kalends of 
January U.C. 543, Jan. 7 B.C. 211. 
15 xxy. 29. 16 Ibid, 
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"Ent teparddov ’Aptotiwvos, rod ‘lotuelov, kareviavolov Sdows 
tov Nupdpodepov. Botras adAlacya ra(s) devrépas Efaprjvov, Kap- 
veiov Tplakddu mpoordras ‘InmoxA‘js ‘Inmoxhéos* orepdvov yuuva- 
oudpxy. “Edoke tH adla xada Kal ta BovdG* érerdi) 6 alpnuévos 
yupvaciapxos és Tov aares éviavtov “Hpaxdeloas Zwmvpov émé- 
Aetav TETOlnTaL TOV TE ep7jBwv Kal vewrépwv... ‘O bauos rév 
Tedgov énawet cal orepav(o)t tov yupvaciapyoy ‘Hpaxadcldav 
Zomvpou €alov orepave, emedrcias Evexev wal didrotovlas ras 
KaTa TO yupvactov. 

It is sufficiently clear, from the general tenor of this monu- 
ment, that it recorded a decree, passed in an assembly of the 
people of Gela, on the 30 Carneus, in the second &xynvov, or 
half of their official year ; which at this time must have been 
divided into two equal periods of six months each. It is 
evident from it too that Carneus was one of the months in 
this second half. It may be collected from it also, that it 
must have been passed at the end of the year; and conse- 
quently that Carneus, the month in which it was actually 
passed, must have been the last month of the year. 

For, as the professed object of the decree was to reward a 
certain gymnasiarch for the discharge of the duties of his 
office ¢hroughout the year, it would most naturally be passed 
at the end of the year, just before he went out of office, and 
his successor came in. An Attic inscription is extant similar 
to this!; and that too records a decree, which was passed at 
the end of a gymnasiarch’s year. The words of the preamble, 
6 aipnyevos yuuvaciapxos és Tov oares éviavTov, imply that his 
year was not yet over, was still the present or current year, 
even when the decree was passed; and as the names of the 
ephebi also, to whom crowns had been assigned in the course 
of the year, are recorded at the bottom of the marble, Cor- 
sini argues, and in our opinion justly, that this too is an 
evidence of the end of the year—that this list is the list of 
all who had thus been rewarded in the course of the year”. 
The truth indeed appears to have been this. Heraclides, in 
whose favour the decree was passed, having served the office 
of gymnasiarch for the whole of the year, and given entire 
satisfaction all that time, the people of Gela, either because 


1 Corp. Inser, 108. i. 149, 150. cf. also N°’. 1053. i. 558. Megarica. 
mh EAC di. 4225 423. 
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such was the rule in those cases, or as a special mark of their 
approbation, were now decreeing him a crown of olive, on 
the very last day of his year, the 30th of Carneus. 

This inscription at Gela may be illustrated by another, be- 
longing to Agrigentum ; from which also it may be inferred 
that Carneus was probably the last month in the Agrigentine 
calendar, as well as in that of Gela. First however it is to 
be observed, that the official year, among the Greeks, was 
sometimes divided into periods of two months, as well as of 
six months, and the magistrates changed accordingly six 
times in the year, as well as twice: Kal wept xpdvov, méa0s 
ExdoTns apxns’ ot pev yap ELapyyvovs, of be bv eAdrrTovos, ol & 
eviavolas, ol b€ TOAUXpPOVLwTEpas ToLOdaL Tas apyds®; an exam- 
ple of which will probably come under our notice hereafter 
in the rule of Kyzicus. 

This Agrigentine inscription is as followsP: ’Ezt ‘Iepodura 
Nupodépov tod Pidwvos, tapatpoorta(toveas) Tas BovAas, mpoeE- 
dpevovaas Tas Pvdds Tov “LAAEwv, Tpoayopodvtos AtoKA€os Tod 
AtoxA€éos, ypapparevovtos ’Abdpaviwvos ’Adefavdpov, aAiaopwa extas 
dyujvov, Kapvetov e€jxo(v)tos mavta, tnép mpokevias Anyntplo 
Avwoddrov Yvpakociw. 

"Edoge Ta Gla xa0a Kal Ta ovvKdijto ’Eneidn avayyeddov ot 
mpeaBes of es ‘Popay Topevdevtes K,T. A. Anpajtpiov Aroddrov 
Supakdotoy TodAas Kal peyadas xpelas TapEoxioOat TO ayo 
bdo K,T.A. Tois 6€ "Akpayavtivors Tatpidy eott Kal x TPoyOveV 
Tapadedopevoy Tiyseiy Tos ayabods KT. A. 

An inscription in honour of this same individual has been 
discovered also at Melita, or Maltaa: “Yzxép mpofevias rat 
evepyesias Anpuntpip Avoddrov Supaxooiw kat rots €yydvos 
QuTou. 

°Eml ‘Tepoddvrov ‘Ikéra ‘Ikérov, apxdvtwv 6% “Hpéov xal Koérnros, 
edoke TH ovykArT@ Kal TO Oyo TOV MeAtTaiwv: ’Eze.d7) Anurjrpios 
Avoddérov Supaxdowos kK, T.A. 

Both these inscriptions are later than the Roman era in 
Sicily, and therefore than the one of Gela: but even the two 
latter, we may presume, and much more the former, must 


» Aristotle, Politica, iv,15.ad prin- Corsini, F. A. tom. ii. 418-427: Diss. 


cipium. Xiv. 12. 
P Corpus Inscript. 5491. ill. 595, q Corp. Ins. 5752. iii. 679. ef. Sicilize 
596. cf. Siciliz Vett. Inscription. &c. Vett. &c. classis viii. No. 11. P. 76. 


Class. viii. No. i. Pag. 73. Gruter, cccci. | Gruter, cccc. 8. 


— 
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have been older than the adoption of the Julian, or any other 
form of the solar, calendar, instead of the lunar, any where in 
Sicily. And this being the case, since the Agrigentine inscrip- 
tion also is dated in the month Carneus, and on the last day 
of Carneus (Kapvedou egjxovtos) in the last d(uqvor of the year, 
this too is a necessary argument that Carneus was either the 
eleventh or the twelfth month at this time at Agrigentum ; 
and a very strong ground of presumption that it was actually 
the last month of the year there, as well as at Gela. And 
the same month, and in the same situation in the order of 
the year, being common to both calendars, if either of them 
began at the autumnal equinox, the other must have done 
so too. 

We shall therefore pass to the proof of this point, that the 
calendar of Gela in particular did begin at the autumnal 
equinox ; assuming only that it was originally the same as 
the Syracusan, bearing date Jan. 7, B.C. 542, and that at 
the end of the first period of the old octaéteric cycle, when 
the epoch of the Syracusan calendar was transferred from 
Jan. 8 to July 4, B. C. 382, that of this of Gela was trans- 
ferred to September 30, the epoch of the tenth month *. 


Section X.—Confirmation of the Metonic Calendar of Gela 
by the date of the capture of Tyre, B. C. 382. 

The capture of Tyre, in the time of Alexander the Great, 
was distinguished by a certain coincidence, of which Diodorus 
Siculus has given a particular account. The occasion of his 
alluding to this subject was the capture of Gela by the 
Carthaginians, B.C. 405. Upon the approach of the inva- 
ders at that time, a brazen statue of Apollo, which stood in 
the suburbs of the city, was the first thing which fell into 
their power. This statue they sent to Tyre, as a present to 
their mother city: and its subsequent history there, accord- 
ing to Timzeus, as reported by Diodorus, was as follows '— 

"Exdvt@y 6€ tév Teddwy éxtis ris médews ’AnOAAwVOS dv- 
dplavta Xadxody opddpa péyav, cvdjoavtes adrov anéatetdar eis 
tiv Tvpov. rodrov pity of Ved@ou Kata Tov Tod Oeod ypnopov avebn- 


* Cf. vol. iii. Appendix, Table iii. and Table xiv. 


Y xiil. 108. cf. xvii. 41-46. also Q. Curtius, iv. iii, 22. 
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kav" of d€ Tupiot, Ka dv Katpov batepov im "Adefdvdpov Tod Make- 
ddvos éToALopKovvTo, KabvBpifov, ws TvvaywviCopevovy Tots ToAEul- 
ous. "AAeEdvdpou bé EAdvTOs Tijv TéALW, Os Tiaids pyot, KaTa TiV 
Spdvupov juépay Kal tiv advryy dpav ev } Kapynddvior tov’ Améd- 
Aova Tepl Tedav eovAnoar, cvve3y TipnOjvar Ovotars Kal Tpooddots 
tals peylotais t70 TGv “EAAjvav, os altiov yeyevnévov Tis GAG- 
gews. Tadta perv ovv Kaimep ev GAdois TpaxPEevta yxpdvois ovK 
dveTeTndetov HynodueOa TapdddAnaa Oeivar, dua TO Tapdbo£ov.. 

It may be observed on this account that, as Timzeus (who 
was himself a contemporary of Alexander’s) insisted on the 
minuteness of the coincidence between the circumstances of 
these two events, the capture and the recapture of this statue, 
down to the same time and season of the year, (if not to 
the same hour, and the same day of the month,) it may rea- 
sonably be presumed that he would not knowingly have 
omitted anything else of the same kind, which would have 
rendered the coincidence still more complete. If he insisted 
on the identity of the day of the month in each instance, 
would he have been silent about the identity of the month 
itself? had that too been one of the circumstances of each. 
If not, we may safely conclude that, though each of these 
events must have happened at the same season of the year, 
and on the same day of the month, they could not both have 
happened in the same month; and that would be explained 
by supposing that the calendar meanwhile had undergone a 
change, which, without disturbing the places of the months 
in the natural or the Julian year, had changed their numeri- 
cal order, and their relation to one another. So that it 
might be perfectly true of the second of these events, that it 
happened at the same season, or pa, of the year, and, accord- 
ing to the usual mode of distinguishing and denominating 
the days of the month, in every form of the lunar calendar 
alike, on the same day of the month, yet not in the same 
month, as the first. 

With regard to this capture of Gela; the siege of Gela was 
the next operation undertaken by the Carthaginians, after 
the reduction of Agrigentum, as we have seen, not long 
before the winter solstice, B.C. 4065. With the spring of 
the ensuing year, éml rHv éapwhv Spay, the year of Alexias, 


S Diodorus, xill. 80, 91. 104. 108-113. 
4 3 
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B. C. 405, they were preparing to move on Gelat; but they 
did not actually come before it, and sit down to the siege of 
the city, until somewhat later, dpyopévov rod Oépovs Y—Agri- 
gentum having been previously laid waste. There can be no 
doubt then that the time, when the statue fell into their 
power, must have been the summer season in general, B. C. 
4.05. 

Now the date of the capture of Tyre, according to Arrian*, 
was some time in the Attic month Hecatombeon, B.C. 332 ; 
i. e. in the Metonic calendar of the time being, Period ii. 25, 
Cycle vi. 6, some time between July 22 and August 20. 
According to Plutarch, the actual day was the tpvaxas or 30th 
of the current month in the Macedonian calendary; which, as 
we hope to shew on a future opportunity, is to be understood 
of the 30th of Lous, the seventh month in the old Macedo- 
nian calendar. And that is so far confirmed by the fact, that 
the rpiaxas of this month, Cycle xvii. 8, and the 3d of the 
Attic Hecatombzon, both fell on July 24, B.C. 332. But 
the important question for our consideration at present is, 
On what day in the calendar of Gela did July 24 this year 
fall ? 

Assuming therefore that the proper date of the Metonic 
calendar at Gela was September 30, B. C. 382; then, Period 
i. 50, Cycle iii. 12, of that calendar, the head of the calendar 
would fall on September 28, B.C. 333, and the scheme of the 
calendar, for that year, would stand as follows. 


Calendar of Gela, B. C. 333-332, Period i. 30, Cycle iii. 12. 
Epoch, September 28, B. C. 333. 


Month. B.C. Month, B.C. 
in, mept.»28)... Ex. te. 338 vii. March 24 Ex. 24 332 
He Oct. , 27 vill. April 22 
ii. Nov. 26 — 18 ix. May 22 — 27 
iv. Dec. 25 x. June 20 
vy. Jan: 24 ar 332 xi, July 20 — 30 
vi. Feb. 22 xii. Aug. 18 


Consequently July 24, B.C. 332, was the fifth of the 
eleventh month: i.e. the méuntn iorayévov of that month. 
The tenth month however in the old calendar having been 


t xiii. 96. 104. V Ibid. 108. x Lib. ii. 24. y Alexander, xxv. 
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constituted the first of the new, B.C. 382; the eighth of 
the old must have become the eleventh of the new. On 
this principle the téyarn torayévov of the xith month, B.C. 
332, and the néyunrn iorapévov of the viiith, B. C. 405, should 
have coincided and been the same: and it is easy to see 
from the scheme of the Octaéteric Cycle proposed supra?, 
that B. C. 405, Cycle xviii. 2, of the old calendar, the first of 
the eighth month falling on July 20, the fifth would fall on 
July 24; and it is easy to see from this scheme that, in the 
50th year of the first Callippic Period of the new calendar, 
the first of the eleventh month falling on July 20, the fifth 
must have fallen on July 24—and both on the day of the 
capture of Tyre, the 30th of Lous in the Macedonian calen- 
dar of the time being, the third of Hecatombzeon in the 
Athenian. 

The proof of the coincidence therefore, between the dates 
of these two events, the capture of the statue of Apollo by 
the Carthaginians, B. C. 405, and its recovery by the cap- 
ture of Tyre, B. C. 332, insisted on by Timeeus, and in the 
sense and to the extent in which and to which he insisted 
upon it, is now complete. The date of each was truly an 6ud- 
vupos ijuépa—the réeunrn torapévov of the month—and a day of 
that name and style in each instance which truly fell out at 
midsummer. But it was not the fifth of the same month in 
each instance; being the fifth of the eighth month in the one, 
and the fifth of the eleventh in the other. But neither was it 
asserted by Timeeus to have been. If however this eighth 
month in the old calendar and this eleventh in the new had 
both been called Carneus, we can scarcely doubt he would 
have insisted on that coincidence as much as any thing; be- 
cause, as originally the same, and as both called Carneus 
alike, each of these months would have been sacred to Apollo, 
and nothing could have been so likely to heighten the extra- 
ordinariness of the coincidence in his opinion, as thas fact ; 
that one and the same statue of Apollo had been made cap- 
tive in the first instance, and recovered in the second, in 
Apollo’s own month. We may take it for granted then that 
this eighth month in the old calendar, and the eleventh in 
the new, could not have had the name of Varneus, whatsoever 


Z Page 390. ef. vol. iii. Appendix, Table iii. 
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else it might have been called ; and we have already disco- 
vered that in each of these calendars, both that of Syracuse, 
and that of Gela, and that of Agrigentum, the month called 
Carneus must have been originally the ninth: and after- 
wards the third in the Syracusan, the twelfth in the other 
two. 

The reader cannot fail to observe that in these several 
coincidences, which we have thus been enucleating from 
this tradition, reported by Timzeus, four of our calendars 
are authenticated and confirmed at once; the old Octaéteric 
calendar of Gela, the new or Metonic calendar of Gela, the 
old Macedonian calendar, and the Metonic calendar of the 
Athenians. Double dates of this kind are very rare in their 
occurrence ; and triple or quadruple, such as we have in this 
instance, are still more so: and therefore, when they do 
occur, they are the more striking, and ought to be considered 
the more critical and convincing. 


APPENDIX. 


CHAPTER I. 


On the Calendar of Tawromenium or the ancient Naxus in Sicily. 


Section I.—On the Inscriptions discovered at Tauromenium ; and the 
names of the months upon them. 


The calendars, which we have just been considering, are those if not of 
the three oldest, yet of the three most illustrious, of the settlements of the 
Greeks in Sicily, Syracuse, Gela, and Agrigentum; and yet the account 
which we have been able to give of them, as the reader cannot fail to have 
observed, contains little or no information on a very important part of the 
history of any of the calendars of antiquity; that of the names and order 
of the months. The truth is, nothing is extant at present which throws 
any light on this branch of the subject, except in the case of the month 
Carneus; which has been found entering each of these calendars under 
the same name, and in the same place in the order of the year. It is 
therefore a curious and singular instance of exception to the fate which 
thus appears to have befallen the calendars of the rest of the Siciliot 
Greeks, even the oldest, the most powerful, and the most illustrious 
among them, that the calendar of a city of secondary note, in comparison 
of these three, Syracuse, Gela, or Agrigentum, the Naxus or Tauro- 
menium of classical antiquity, has been accidentally brought to light in 
our own time, almost in its integrity, by the discovery in 1833, on the 
site of that city, of four Marbles which are now preserved in the public 
museum of Messana in Sicily. 

For a more particular account of this discovery, and of the inscriptions 
contained on these Tables, we refer to the Corpus Inscriptionum Greca- 
rum, It is sufficient for our purpose in referring to them at present to 
observe, i. That each of these four Tables has two or more columns of 
characters, the first of them, three, each of the other three, two; and that 
the subject matter of these inscriptions on each is the same in general, an 
account of the accepta and expensa of various public officers, of the time 
being, under their proper styles and titles, the ‘Iepouvapoves, the rapia, 
the oropvAakor or ayeprai (these last frequently with the addition of xva- 
pov, the orropiAakoe or dyeprai Kudpwv), the ovr@var, and the like: and 
that, in their original and perfect state, these accounts must have gone 
through the whole of a given year, taking each of the months in its turn, 
from the first to the last; to which peculiarity in fact it is due that, even 


a No. 5640. Tom. ili. 629 sqq. 
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from what remains of these inscriptions at present, we are able to recover 
the names and order of the months of the calendar. ii. That it is easily 
discoverable on examination that in these four Tables two years’ accounts 
at least must have been originally recorded; and in such an order and 
manner, that Tables i. and ii. must have belonged to one of these years, 
and Tables iii. and iv. to the other: and in fact that the only means of re- 
conciling the indications of the first two, to those of the last two, on this 
one point of the names and order of the months in the calendar for the 
time being, is this very hypothesis, that the first two belong to one year, 
and the last two to another, and not all four to one and the same; of 
which no proof whatsoever is discoverable in the Tables themselves. It is 
observable also that the second of these years (the accounts of which are 
recorded in the third and fourth Tables) in the order of the cycle of the 
calendar for the time being must have been intercalary; for the name of 
the intercalary month occurs in them, as that of one of those of which the 
accounts are recorded *. 

The next remark which may be made on these inscriptions is, That 
these accounts of the people of Tauromenium appear to have been kept in 
avery uniform manner; that the rule seems to have been to have a dis- 
tinct entry for every month, beginning with the first in the order of the 
year—and to mark and distinguish this as the head of the series, or begin- 
ning of the list, by prefixing to it not only the name of the zpvrams for 
the month, but also that of the dpyev em@vupos; and to discriminate the 
rest from this by prefixing to each of them the name of the mpvraus for 
the month, but not that of the apy éeravupos alsot. It follows from this 
rule, that even where the name of the month has perished from off these 
monuments, if the word mpvravs, or any part of that word, is still found 
in the same place upon them, it is an indication of the beginning of a fresh 
month. The same conclusion follows from the order and the method of 
the entry of the accounts for each month: the first of which appear to 
have been those of the Hieromnemons, ushered in by a stated form of 
words, ‘Iepopvapdvors éoodos ; then those of the other officers, preceded by 
a similar form, tapias €oodos, svrodpuAdkos €vodos, and the like: so that, 
even where the context in other respects is imperfect in its present state, 


* It deserves to be mentioned also that, besides the light which these inscrip- 
tions throw on the calendar of Tauromenium for the time being, they are valuable 
and interesting for the frequent mention which occurs in them of the mea- 
sures of value, peculiar to the Siciliot Greeks, the Altpa and tdéAavtov, and the 
measures of content, the uédiuvos, the nuiwédimvos, and the julexros—the former 
in particular something very different from what would be supposed @ priori to 
have been denoted by the terms. For these explanations however we cannot do 
better than refer our readers to the commentary of the learned editor Franzius. 

+ It appears also, from the four Tables taken together, the two last of which, 
as we have observed, relate to an intercalary year, that in the common years of 
the cycle there was a distinct Prytanis for every month ; in the intercalary years 
there was a distinct Prytanis for each of the first twelve months, but for the 
extra or thirteenth month all the Prytaneis of the year served in common. 
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the occurrence of this word écodos, after a name of office, in those cases 
also is an intimation of a fresh month. 

These observations having been premised, we may proceed to consider 
what months, and in what order, are discoverable on these four Tables ; 
extracting for that purpose so much of the inscriptions themselves in each 
instance as may suffice to shew the distinctness of one of these notices 
from another. 


Corpus Inscriptionum Grecarum, iii. 629-639. 
No. 5640. 


Tauromenium. 


Tab. i. i. "Aptepiovos. 
Col. i. 1. 1.’Ext’AmodXoSwpov rov ’AmoANodapov ’Apte[pioiov. mp. Avki- 
okos... Aow. ‘Iepopvapdvors [éoodos k,T. XA. 
Cf. 1. 7. Kal mapa ‘Tepopvapdvors trois emt “Apiotevos K,T. 2). 
— 18. Kai rapa rapiats tots eri Apictwvos KT. 2. 
— 28. Ifapa] ovropvddkots Trois mpdrepov K,T.X. 
— 35. Hapa d€ dyeprats tots mpétepov K,T. dX. 
Tab. i. ii. Avoviccos. 
Col. ii, 1.1. Avopvoiov. Ip. k,7.A. ‘T]epopvapdvors €vodos KT. A. 
Cf. 1.11. Kal mapa iepopvapdvors tots emt Apiotevos K,T. 2X. 
— 15. Kal mapa rapiacs trois emi Apiotavos KT. X. 
— 26. Kai ralpa} ovrodvdAdkors Tots mpdrepov KT. X. 
— 31. [Tap]a péev orropvddkos tots mpdrepov kK’, T. d. 
— 34. Ilapa &é dyepras Trois mpdrepoy K,T. X. 
Pah. 1. ili. A. hee e wile 
Col. iii. 4. .... Ip. .. ‘lepopvapdvolis €oodos &, T,X. 
Cf. 1,12. Kai rapa iepopvapudvors rots er Apior@vos kK ,T. A. 
— 14. Kol mapa rapiats Tois émt Apioravos K,T. Xd. 
— 23. Kal rapa oropuddkots Trois mpdrepov K, T,X. 
— 29. Tapa d€ ayéprats rots mpdrepov Kk, T,X. 
— 32. Ilapa otravats trois ert Qeodapov. 
Tab. ii. iv. B. 
Coli 1. * 
. 5+ «++. SeTopuAdkors Yakov Egodos |. 
Cf. 1.14. [apa] ovroduddkors [rots mpdrepov. 


Tab. ii. vy. ©. 
Col. i. 1. 20. ... cov [mp. .... ‘Tepopvapovors [€oodos. 
Cf. 1.25. Kat mapa tep[opvapdvors rots emt Apiorwvos K,T. A. 





Tab. ii. vi. A. 
Coliiais Tama ee al ls 
Cf. 1. 5. Seropvddkors yadkov Eaxodos 
— 13. otro|pvAdkois Trois emi kyr. 2, 
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In these two Tables then there is evidence of six months, for any thing 
which appears to the contrary, consecutive; and consequently as the first 
of them has the name of the archon or principal magistrate prefixed to 
it *, the first six of the year : *Aprepicotos, Atovictos, A, B, YT, A. Let us 
now proceed to consider what notices of the same kind, and in what 
order, occur in the third and fourth T'ables. 


Corpus Inscriptionum Grecarum. 
No. 5640. 
Tab. ni. i. “AmrehAaios a’. 
Col. i. |. 1. ’AmedAaiov mporepov. Tp.’ A]ppwrios Sal pam |iwvos . . 
‘Tepopval pdvors erodes kK, T. A. 


li. “AzreAXaios 8. 
Col. i. 1.9.  AmeAXalov Sevrépov. Tp. mavres. 
‘Tepopvapodvors €xobos Kk, T. AX. 


il. "AgvAtos. 
Col. i. 1.17. A°VAIOY. Tp. €, 7. A. ‘lepopvapdvors €oodos «, T. 2X. 


iv. Kapvetos. 
Col. i. 1. 26. Kapvetov. Up. , 7, . ‘Tepouvapdvors €xodos k’, T. X. 


Wo iin 
Col. ii. 1. 1. A month lost here—all but the last two lines, ending with 
the usual form of words before the entry of the last 
item in every month : Sirwvia Ppivios «, T. X. 


vi. AdXuos. 
Col. ii. 1.3.  Ajadiov. Ip. ... “Tepopvapdvors €oodos x’, r. X. 


vil. “AvroAAwvtos. 
Col. ii. 1.13. ArodAA@viov. Tp. kK, 7. A. “Tepopvaudvors éoodos «, 7. X. 


Tab. iv. vill. Z. 
Col. i. 1.3. lp. ... ‘“Tepopvapdvors €a[odos x, Tt. X. 


* That Em ’AmoAAvdHpov premised to the entry in this month, Artemisius, 
and to that of none of the rest which come after it, was intended for a general 
reference to the accounts of the year as such, may be inferred from the similar 
allusion which occurs both under this month, and under.the next, and under the 
third, which we have marked A, and under the fifth marked I, to the accounts 
emt ’Apiotwvos, as under the month A also to those ém) @codépou—both of which 
must have been intended in like manner of references to the year of Aristo, and 
to the year of Theodorus, like this to that of Apollodorus, in general: and very 
possibly, as those of the year of Aristo in particular, to those of the year before 
this of Apollodorus, so those of the year of Theodorus, to these of the year but 
one before it. 

Hn 
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Oldie tt) eae Ip... ‘lepopvapdvors €oodos &’, T. X. 


x. EvkXelos. 
Col. ii. 1. 9g. = EvxXeiov. Tp. ’Appavos Zapatiwvos «, Tr. h. 
‘Tepopvapodvors €xodos K, T. A. 


Secrion II.—Comparison of these two lists, and inferences deducible 
from tt. 


It thus appears that, in the two last of these Tables, ten months are dis- 
coverable, and in the following order : 


1. ’AzreAXaios a. vi. AddAtos. 

il. "AzreAXaios B. vii. ’Azroh\A@ros. 
iil. “AovAuvos. Ville 2 

iv. Kapvetos. ix He 

VE: x. Evkdeios. 


In the first two, in like manner, six were discovered, and in the following 
order : 


1. "Aprepiotos. iv. B. 
ii. Acovicros. Weiss 
mm A. wie AS 


The first inference, deducible from the comparison of these lists, is this, 
That, as there are six months in the one, and ten in the other, and both 
in their respective lists are to be considered consecutive alike, we cannot 
in these four Tables have the accounts of one and the same year ; otherwise 
that year must have contained sixteen months. 

The next is That, if these accounts belong to distinct years, Tables i 
and ii must belong to one of these years, and Tables iii and iv to the other ; 
and whether the years themselves were consecutive, or separated by any 
distance of time asunder, makes no difference to the argument, so far as 
the arrangements and details of the calendar, in either of those years, are 
concerned. 

Thirdly, forasmuch as the entries and accounts in each of these Tables 
(Tables i and ii of the one list, and Tables iii and iv of the other), as far as 
they go, proceed regularly from month to month, without any interruption 
in their continuity, which can be discovered ; it is reasonable to conclude 
that, in the first of these lists, we have the names and order of the six 
months of the calendar of the time being from ’Aprepicvos to A, and in 
the second, the names and order of the ten from ’AzreAXatos to EvxXeios. 

Fourthly, it is evident also that these ten months of the second list are 
virtually reducible to nine; because the second is merely the first re- 
peated. It is manifest that this second list exhibits the months, from 
’AmreAXaios to EvkAcios, in an intercalary year of the cycle; the second 
in the list being a second ’AmeAAaios itself. In an intercalary year con- 


— 
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sequently there would be ten months from ’AzreAXaios to Eixdeios—in an 
ordinary or common one, there would be nine. 

Fifthly, the name of the eponym or principal magistrate of Taurome- 
nium, whatsoever was his proper style or title, whether dpyev or otpar- 
nyos, or any similar term, being premised to the first month, in the first 
of these lists, but to none other; it is a natural inference from that dis- 
tinction, that this first month in that list was the first in the year for the 
time being: consequently that the year according to that list must have 
been beginning in the month Artemisius. In like manner, as the series 
of entries (accepta and expensa) in the second list begins with the first 
Apellzus, and goes on without interruption to Ed«Aetos—and no traces 
are discoverable of any entries after that month, though there was room 
enough left on the marble to have continued the account, if there had 
been any occasion to do so; from this fact also it seems only reasonable 
to infer that the year’s accounts were completed with those of this month 
Evkheios: and consequently that Evx\eios at this time was the last month 
in the calendar. And this conclusion being taken along with the preced- 
ing, it will follow from both together, i. That ’Apreuéovos must have 
been the first month at this time, and EvxXeios the last; and every other 
month, which actually made part of the calendar at the same time, must 
have come between the two. ii. That as we have the names and order of 
six months, from Artemisius to A in the one, and those of nine months, 
from ’Ame\Xaies to Ev«Xcios in the other, the three last of the former list 
must have been the same with the three first of the latter; otherwise the 
calendar itself must have contained fifteen months. 

It is evident therefore that, in order to the recovery of the calendar of 
‘Yauromenium (as it was standing at this time) from the joint testimony of 
both these lists, nothing is necessary, except to graft the second list upon 
the first, so that the first name in this second list shall take up the third 
in the first. And this being done accordingly, we may observe the follow- 
ing coincidence ; viz. that though the fourth and the sixth of the names 
on this first list have been totally lost from the table, the fifth is so far 
entire as to shew that it must have been some one which ended in IOS: 
and as soon as we come to apply the first three names of the second list to 
these three last of the former—the name which falls in with the second of 
these three in the former list is that of ACYAIOS, i. e. one which ends in 
1O>;7- 

We may now therefore venture to blend these two lists together, and to 
form a fresh one out of both; which, under the circumstances of the case, 
will exhibit the order of the months in the calendar of Tauromenium at 
the date of these inscriptions, throughout the year, and, in eight instances 
out of twelve, the names also. 


* That the characters which still express so much of the name of this month 
as is legible, Tab. ii. Col. i. 20, are the same with those of the month, Tab. iii. 
Col. i. 17, which we have called "Ac’Atos—see the observations of the editor, 
ili. 640, 1. 29 a. 
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Calendar of Tauromenium, at the date of No. 5640 of the Corpus 
Inscriptionum. 





i. “Aptepiovos 
ie ; 
ll. Acovuctos 


ili, A. 

iv. AmeAAatos =  B of the first list. 
v. AgvaAos = tT — 

vi. Kapvetos ees _- 

vil. E. 


vill. AaAtos 

ix. “AmroAN@vios 
Kelis 

xiig JE 

Xl. Ev«heios 


Secrion III.—On the beginning of the year at Tauromenium ; or the site 
of its first month in the natural or Julian year. 

The first observation which may be made with respect to this question 
is, that, to judge from the scheme which has just been obtained from these 
two lists, the resulting state and form of the calendar, even though de 
facto those of the date of these inscriptions, could not have been its original 
ones; for it appears from this scheme that the intercalary month at this 
time was the fourth, under the name of ’AmeAAaios devrepos: and that, in 
our opinion, both from the reason of things and from the analogy of the 
lunar calendars of the Greeks in general, is decisive that this month ’AzeA- 
Aaios must have been originally the last in the calendar. Consequently, 
if this month, the ivth on the above list, was originally the xiith, "AgvAcos, 
the vth on the list, must have been originally the first; and ’Aprepiccos, 
which stands first on this list, must have been originally the ninth. So 
that the first and proper Type of the calendar, from which that of these 
inscriptions must have been ultimately derived, some time or other, stood - 
as follows. 





First and original Type of the Calendar of Tawromenium. 





Month. Month. Month, 
i. "AgvALos v. Arroh\\@vios ix. "Aptepiotos 
ii. Kapveios Vile x. Atoviiotos 
ibe 1D vii. H. xi. A. 
iv. AdAuos Vill. Ev«Aeios xii. AzreAXatos 


And from this state of the case at first, it is an obvious inference that 
the beginning of the year must some time or other have been transferred 
from ’AgvAwos to ’Aprepiovos, yet without any change in the seat of the 
intercalary month ; which must have continued to be the second’ AmeAAaios, 
after this change, as much as before. 

It will follow too that if AmeAXaios was originally the last month in this 
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calendar, and always the intercalary month, it must have corresponded 
both at first and ever after (mutatis mutandis merely) to the Attic Toce- 
deoy, and therefore to the Julian December. And that being the proper 
correspondence of these two months, one in this calendar, the other in the 
Attic, both at first and ever after, the rest of the months in the one, and 
the rest in the other, must have stood relatively to each other as follows. 


Comparison of the original Type of the Tauromenite calendar with the 
Attic and the Julian. 


Tauromenite. Julian. 

i. "AgvALos 1. Taundcov January 
li. Kapveios il. “AvOeotypiav February 
its 10 lil. "EXadnBodiov March 
iv. AdAvos iv. Mourvxtav April 
v. ArohA@vi0s Vv. Oapyndvoy May 
VA Vi. Sxippopopiav June 
vil. H. Vil. “ExatopBatov July 

vill. Evkdeios vill. Merayettm@y August 
1x. "Aptepiovos Ix. Bondpopi@y September 

x. Atoviaros x. Tvaveyiav October 
<1, AL xi. Matpaxtnprov November 
xii. "AzeAXaios xl. HocewWeav December 


Consequently, if the head of this calendar was some time or other trans- 
ferred from ’Agvdtos to "Aprepuictos, it must have been transferred from 
January to September; and this Tauromenite calendar so far must have 
run through a course exactly the same as that of the calendar of Gela and 
the calendar of Agrigentum, and even that of Syracuse : all of which, as we 
have seen, originally bore date in the Julian month of January, and ulti- 
mately came to bear date in the Julian month of September. 


Section IV.—On the history of Tauromenium. 


The Tauromenium of later Sicilian history was the representative of the 
more ancient Naxus. The name is written both Tavpoyéwov and Tavpo- 
peve.oy ; being so called, according to Diodorus, from Tadpos and péverw 2— 
Tavpos being the name of a rocky eminence, naturally very high and very 
strong, not more than three miles from Naxus, on which this city was 
founded after the destruction of Naxus. The nomen gentile or eOvxdv was 
Tavpopevitns or Tavpopewos”. It still exists on or near to its ancient site, 
under the name of Taormina, about 2c miles from Messana. 

With respect to the older city of Naxus, if we except Minoa (if such a 
city was really founded in Sicily by the followers of Minos, after his death), 
it was the first colony of the Greeks in Sicily, and one year older than 
Syracuse itself. “EAAnver d€ mpa@tor Xadxidjs, says Thucydides’, ¢£ 
EvBoias wAevoavtes peta Oovxdéovs oixigtod Naéov @xiray, Kai ’Awd\A@ros 
¢ Thucyd. vi. 3. 


BEST 5 Ole XVle 7 » Stephanus Byz. in nomine. 
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apxnyérou Bopor, doris viv ew Tis wéeds eatLy, iSpiaavto, ep @, Oray ek 
SixeNlas Oewpol méwor, mpatov Ovovar...Oovdys 5é Kai oi Xadxwdijs, he 
continues, é« Nd£ou épynOévres, rec méumt@ peta Supaxovoas oixiobeicas, 
Acovrivous Te, TohEu@ Tors Tixedods eLehdoavres, oikifovat, Kal per avTovs 
Kardyyy’ oikeotiy 8€ adroit Karavaio. éromoavto Evapyov. Mr. Clinton 4 
dates the foundation of Naxus B. C. 735, and that of Syracuse B. C. 734. 

The circumstances of the foundation of Naxus are somewhat more parti- 
cularly related by Strabo, after Ephorus; speaking of Naxus and Megara 
in Sicily®: @noi d€ ravras”Edopos mparas ktucOjvar wdders “EAAnvidas ev 
SixeNla, mevrekadexdty yeved pera Ta Tpwika ... Oeokdea 0 ’A@nvaioy mrape- 
veyO€vra dvépors ets THY SukeNlay Karavojnoa THY TE ovdEveLay Tov avOpaTrev 
kal Thy aperny THs yns. emavehOdvra S€AOnvatovs pev pi) Teicat, Xadkdeas 
d€ rods év EiBoia cvxvods rapadaBdvra Kai Tov lover tivas, re dé Awpiewv 
ot mAelous Hoav Meyapeis, mAEtoa. To’s pev odv Xadkideas Kricar Na€ov, 
rovs 8€ Awpiéas Méyapa, tiv “YBXav mpdrepov kadouperny. ai pev odv moAets 
OUKEeT €igi K,T.A. 

Naxus it appears from Thucydides was a flourishing city all through 
the Peloponnesian war; but we learn from Diodorus Siculusf that about 
B.C. 401, four or five years after Dionysius the Elder got possession of 
the Tyranny at Syracuse, (B.C. 405 ineunte,) it was betrayed to him by 
Procles, its ruler at the time; and having fallen into his power, was razed 
by him to the ground, and its inhabitants made slaves, and their territory 
given to the neighbouring Siculi. And from this time forward Naxus 
ceases to be heard of in history. 

Tauromenium is first mentioned by him, Olymp. xcvi. 1. Phormio, B.C. 
396%; and at that time it was in the occupation of the Siculi, who after 
the destruction of Naxus, and the dispersion of its inhabitants, took pos- 
session of the eminence called Tadpos, and founded a settlement there. 
And as they were encouraged to do this by Imilco, the commander of the 
Carthaginians, at that time engaged in the conquest of Sicily, to judge 
from the context of Diodorus, this foundation must have been between 
B.C. 396 Phormio, and B.C. 397 Lysiades 8& or Suniades, the year 
before. Diodorus proceeds to relate how siege was soon after laid to this 
settlement by Dionysius himself; which the circumstances of the ac- 
count, as we had occasion to shew in the Introduction to the Tables of our 
Fasti Catholicii, imply to have been going on critically at the winter sol- 
stice, B. C. 393. And though he failed to reduce the place at this time, 
yet, it appears k, that on the conclusion of peace with the Carthaginians, 
B.C. 392, Tauromenium must have become subject to his jurisdiction. 

It is clear however that though Diodorus thus attests the existence of a 
settlement of some kind, in the vicinity of the ancient Naxus, and on this 
hill or Ados of Tadpos, B. C. 396 and B.C. 392; he did not consider the 


4 F, H- in annis. 8% xiv. 47. 
© Vi. 2. D.wap a. h xiv. 87, 88. Eubulides, cf. 85. 
f xiv. 14, 15. 68. cf. 87. Olymp. i Page 115. 
xciv. 2. Euclides, B. C. 403. ef. 12. 3. k xiv. 96. ef. 94 Philocles and 97 


® xiv. 59. cf. 54. Nicoteles. 
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city of Tavpopemoy properly so called to have come into being, before the 
time of Andromachus, the father of 'l'imzeus the historian, to whom he dis- 
tinetly attributes its foundation, and in the year of Cephisidotus, Ol. ev. 3, 
B. C. 3581}: “Apa de rovrois mpatropévois ’AvSpdpayos 6 Tavpopevitns, 
Typatou pev Tov tas ioropias cvyypaavros ratnp &v, mAovT@ dé Kal Wuyis 
Aaurpdrnte Scahepwv, HOpowwe tors €k tis Nafouv ths KatacKadeions v0 
Atovvaiov TrepirerpOevtas’ oixicas d€ Tov imep THs Nd&ov Aégor, Tov ovopa- 
(dpevov Tavpor, kai peivas kar’ avrov TAEi@ xpdvov, amd THs él Tod Tavpou 
povns™ ovdpace Tavpopevetoy. taxd de ths médews erridoaw AapBavovons, ot 
pep oiknTopes peyadous TeptemrounaavTo TAOUTOUS, 7) S€ TOALS a&wAoyov akiopa 
TepiTroinoapern, TO TeAEVTALov Ev T@ KAO Huas Biw, Kaicapos avagoratnaavTos 
Tovs Tavpopeviras ex THs taTpidos, ‘Popatwy drotkiay ed¢£aTo *, 

From this general survey of the history first of Naxus and afterwards of 
Tauromenium, it may very probably be inferred that all these cities, both 
Naxus, Leontium, Catana, and Megara in Sicily, and Chalkis in Eubeea, hav- 
ing been so closely connected in their origin, had a common lunar calendar, 
similarly, and at the same time, derived from the Primitive Solar calendar; 
and that this was the third Type of the Hellenic Octaéteris in general. On 
that supposition, the first Period of this calendar would come to an end, and 
the second begin, just in the midst of the interval, from B.C. 401 to B.C. 
358—when Naxus had ceased to exist, and Tauromenium was not yet in 
being. Under these circumstances, though the calendar of Naxus might 
have survived the destruction of its own city, it cannot be supposed that 
any thing would be, or could have been, done, for correcting its epoch, or 
substituting the Metonic in its stead, B.C. 382: and if it was allowed to 
enter upon another Period, without change or correction, it would pro- 
bably be suffered to go on to the end of that Period too, B.C. 222; at 
which time the city and people of Tauromenium having long been in a 
state of uninterrupted prosperity, there is no reason why they might not 
deliberately correct their calendar ; by substituting the Metonic for the old 
Octaéteric Cycle, and transferring the head of the calendar from the first 
month to the ninth, and from Jan. g—the epoch of the first month, B. C. 
222—to Sept. 2, that of the ninth the same year. 

These however are only conjectures of our own; to which the reader will 
attach just as much weight as he thinks proper. With respect to the ac- 
tual date of these Tauromenitan Inscriptions; nothing is discoverable 
upon them, which might serve as an indication of their age, except the 
name of the mpurams who appears to have been filling that office in the 
month Ev«\eios—the last of those mentioned in Table iv—and if we are 
right in our scheme proposed supra, the last in the year. ‘This prytanis 


* This was probably B. C. 36 or 35. cf. Dio. xlix. 5, Strabo, vi. 2. 27, and 
though Diodorus thus speaks of the city as still a flourishing one in his time, it 
may be inferred from Strabo, vi. 2. 27, that it must have fallen comparatively 
into decay. For the history however of this city from first to last, we refer the 
reader to the excellent article in Dr. Smith’s Geography, in nomine. 


XVI fin Ch. (Oor 2=9p mCi xay- 59. 
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is there designated "Apparios Sapariwvos™; and this latter name Saparioy 
being derived from Sdpamcs, it is manifest no such name could have had an 
existence among the Greeks before the introduction of the worship of Sdp- 
amis among the Egyptians; which as we have shewn, in the first part of 
these Origines™, was critically B.C. 281-280. The introduction of the 
worship of Sarapis after this, among the Greeks of the mother country, is 
attributable to the influence of Ptolemy Philadelphus himself°; and 
if he must first have become known to them, and first have been re- 
cognised by them as divine, before they could have begun to call them- 
selves by his name, this name of Sarapion could hardly have been adopted 
and naturalized among them much before B.C. 222. Franzius, the 
editor of these Inscriptions, observes that there is nothing about them 
characteristic of the Roman A‘ra: and as even that cannot be dated in 
Sicily from an earlier time than B.C. 211, when Sicily was first reduced 
to a Roman province, there is nothing in that fact inconsistent with our 
hypothesis, that the calendar, recognised in these inscriptions, was not 
older than B.C. 222. 

We shall therefore conclude these observations upon it, by briefly con- 
sidering the names and order of its months, as they have been recovered 
from these inscriptions ; and whether any thing is discoverable either in 
the meaning of these names, or in the order and place assigned them on 
our list, calculated to confirm our arrangements. 


Section V.—On the names and order of the months in the Calendar 
of Tauromenium. 


i. “Aprepiovos. The name of this month must have been derived from 
that of "Apreyis. It follows that the month so called was probably sacred 
to the Hellenic Diana. No name is of more frequent occurrence in the 
Greek lunar calendars of antiquity ; with this difference only, that in other 
instances it was generally the name of a month which corresponded 
to the Attic Elaphebolion, or Munychion, or Thargelion, and to the 
Julian March, April, or May; but in this instance it must have cor- 
responded to the Attic Boédromion, and to the Julian September. But 
there is no better reason discoverable why this name should have been 
given to the month which corresponded to the Attic Elaphebolion, or Mu- 
nychion, or Thargelion, than the popular belief of later times that both 
Apollo and Artemis were born at that season of the year; and we hope to 
shew hereafter that the more ancient belief, as consigned to the Pythian 
Fable, and attested by it, was different from the popular one of later 
times, and would have designated the Boédromion of the Attic calendar, 
and the September of the Julian, as the Artemisian month. The reasons 
however which determined the nomenclature of the lunar calendars of the 
Greeks were likely a priori to be so various, and we may add, so capricious, 
that it ought to excite no surprise to find the same name in different ca- 
lendars de facto at different seasons of the year. The Spartan calendar 
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had its Artemisian month, which corresponded to Elaphebolion?. The 
Syracusans had their Artemisia, and therefore in all probability their Arte- 
misian month; in which case, to judge from the context of Livy 4, that 
too probably corresponded to Elaphebolion : and if the third month of the 
Syracusan calendar, B.C. 542, had received this name, that fact alone 
might have been sufficient with the people of Naxus for giving the name 
of Artemisius to the ninth of theirs. 

ii. Avovdavos. A month of this name too occurs in many others of the 
calendars of Hellenic antiquity: but commonly in the winter quarter of 
the year, and at or about the stated season of the Dramatic representations 
of antiquity, called Acoviova also. In these cases the etymon of the name 
would appear to have been Avovdara rather than Aidyvoos. But the etymon 
of Avovicra itself is ultimately Aiyvcos; and the Avovicia properly so 
called were the rites or ceremonies of Aévuaos. And as nothing could 
be more properly the Acoyiova in this sense than the Anvaia, or those fes- 
tivities which coincided with the vintage, and even the Avcovicra, in the 
sense of the dramatic representations of antiquity, are often styled Anvaia ; 
no such name could have been given with more propriety to any month 
than the vintage month, the month of the Avéyucos of the Greeks, the Liber 
Pater of the Romans. In this case the month so called in any other of 
the lunar calendars of the Greeks must have corresponded to Pyanepsion 
in the Attic, and October in the Julian calendar; as this Dionysian month 
of the Tauromenian or Naxian calendar is seen to have done. 

iil. The name of this third month has been lost. It must however have 
corresponded to Meemacterion in the Attic, and to November in the Julian 
calendar; and therefore to the seed-month in the natural year. And the 
principal feast of Demeter, as we have seen’, among the Siciliot Greeks, 
having been attached to the first ten days of this seed-month, it is far from 
improbable that in all their calendars this month in particular was sacred 
to Demeter, and was called by some name expressive of that relation. In 
the Beeotian calendar §, it was called Aaparpuos. 

iv. “AmeAAatos. We reserve the more particular explanation of this name 
for the Macedonian calendar. All that we shall say in reference to it at 
present is, That, as the most natural and obvious etymon of the name is 
the substantive term dzeAn or dedAai in Greek; so this term had two 
significations, in one of which it denoted onxds or stabulum, in the other 
exkAnoia. As derivable from ded? in the former sense, this month 
*Arve)Aaios denoted that in which it was usual to take up the cattle for the 
winter, and to keep them in covered buildings—consequently November 
in the natural or Julian year. As derivable from ameAdy in the latter 
sense, it would most properly denote the month of the principal exxAnoia 
or assembly, among the free communities of the ancient Greeks, that of 
the dpyatpeciat, or elections of the magistrates of the year. And these, by 
the rule of the Greeks, always taking place in the last month of their 
official year, the proper place of the month so called, and for such a rea- 
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son, must have been at the end of the year. And this appears to have 
been the place of the Apellaan month in the Naxian or Tauromenite ca- 
lendar in particular; as is proved by the fact that the month so called, in 
every state of the calendar, under the forin of an ’AzredXaios f’, was the in- 
tercalary month, 

v. Aogidvos. The name of this month, as it stands in the marble at pre- 
sent, appears to have been considered by Franzius something unintelli- 
gible. But if he has rightly copied the original characters, there is no- 
thing ambiguous about any letter but the first. The name stands at pre- 
sent 1°VYAIOY—the last six of which are evidently CYAIOY, and the first 
may have been only an accidental corruption of A. The actual name then, 
as recoverable from the marble even at present, must have been “Aovuos. 
This fifth month in the order of the calendar, reckoned from ’Aprepiovos, 
must have been ’AgvAvos: and that being assumed as the name de facto 
of this month, there can be no reasonable doubt that its etymon, on 
grammatical principles, must have been dovAov or dovAia. But with re- 
spect to the meaning of this name, so derived; dovdoy in Greek would 
have denoted an asylum, a place of immunity, a place of security; and 
aovXia the privilege or characteristic of such a place—immunity or secu- 
rity. And though, in the absence of all positive information on this point 
ab extra, it is difficult at this distance of time to assign the reason why a 
name so derived, and of so peculiar a signification, should have been given 
to this month in particular; the history of Tauromenium itself may per- 
haps supply that reason. 

This month ’Acddcos, as part of the calendar of Naxus, must have been 
originally the first month in the year; and as the first month in that ca- 
lendar, it very probably bore some other name. But let us suppose, that 
43 years after the destruction of Naxus, and the dispersion of its inhabit- 
ants, B.C. 401, the survivors were again collected together by Androma- 
chus, in this month, and the foundation of the new settlement, on the 
strong and impregnable rock of Tauromenium, laid in this month, B. C. 
358. Is it inconceivable, under such circumstances, that, as a memorial 
of this event, the name of this month, whatsoever it was, might be changed, 
and another substituted for it, more proper for the natalitial month of a 
new foundation (like this of Tauromenium) just coming into existence, 
and more in unison with the natural characters of its site—and more ex- 
pressive of the hope of security and immunity from such dangers as those 
to which the ancient Naxus had fallen a victim—derived from its situation 
itself? We have no better explanation of the name to propose than this. 
The reader will judge of it for himself. We will add only that if the 
year of the foundation was B. C. 358, it coincided with Period ii. 25, Cycle 
iv. 1 of the still existing octaéteric calendar; and none could have been 
more convenient a priori, for making a change in the name of the first 
month of the calendar. 

vi. Kapvetos. The etymon of the name of this month in the calendar of 
Naxus or Tauromenium must have been the same as that of the month so 
called in any other of the calendars of the Greeks; and as entering under 
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that name into various calendars besides, its explanation must be reserved 
for a future opportunity. We will observe only that the possession of a 
Carnean month was peculiar to the Doric calendars of Grecian antiquity ; 
but here we have a Carnean month in the midst of a calendar of Ionic ex- 
traction: for the founders of Naxus, in Sicily, as we have seen, were 
Ionians. There would be some difficulty in accounting for this, did it not 
also appear that among these original settlers at Naxus, there were many 
of Doric, as well as more of Lonic, extraction: and these having brought 
with them to Sicily the characteristic solemnity of the Dorians, may well 
be supposed to have retained it there. 

But here again it is necessary to observe, that the proper site of this 
Dorian solemnity, in the mother country, was the month of August or 
September ; but in this Naxian or Tauromenite calendar, we find the Car- 
nean month in February. And the proper Carnean month in the third 
type of the Hellenic octaéteris, as we have seen, from the calendar of Sy- 
racuse, and that of Gela, and that of Agrigentum, respectively, must have 
been one which corresponded to the Attic Metageitnion; and therefore 
the 8th month in that third type: but in this Naxian or Tauromenite 
calendar we find it corresponding to the second, and answering to the 
Attic Anthesterion. 

This too is an anomaly which at first sight it would not be easy to ex- 
plain, were we not at liberty to suppose that as the greater part of the 
settlers at Naxus at first, and their descendants ever after, were Ionians, 
and a minority only were Dorians—though the former might defer to the 
prejudices or customs of the latter, so far as to admit a Carnean month 
into their calendar, they might not choose to admit it at the regular sea- 
son of such a month, which would have required the eighth month in 
their calendar, but instead of that only at the opposite quarter of the year, 
six months earlier, or six months later; in the second month of their 
calendar instead of the eighth; in the early spring instead of the late sum- 
mer; in the Attic Anthesterion instead of the Attic Metageitnion, and in 
the Julian February instead of the Julian August. 

vii. A. viii. Addvos. The name of the seventh month has been lost. 
That of the eighth is entire, with the exception only of a slight defect in 
the first letter, A instead of A. There can be no doubt that the name of 
this month was Aadwos; and it is both illustrated and authenticated by 
the occurrence of the same name, and in the very same place in the na- 
tural and the Julian year, in the Rhodian calendar of antiquity, as we 
hope to see hereafter. Adduos is the Doric form of An\os; in proof of 
which it is sufficient to produce only the following from Theocritus’ epi- 
gram on Archilochus t. 


7H pa pu ai Moioa kai 6 Addwos nyarevy ’ATod\N@v *. 


* We must not be surprised to find a Doric name among those of the months 
in this instance even of an Ionic calendar. We have already explained that the 
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Yet we are not of opinion that this month derived its name from Aduwos 
as an epithet of Apollo; or that the month itself was sacred to Apollo. 
Apollo’s month was the next, called "Awo\N@mos. The true explanation, 
in our opinion, is, that it was derived from the Anca of antiquity, Dorice 
Adda, not the festivity revived by the Athenians in the sixth or seventh 
year of the Peloponnesian war, and ever after celebrated in the month 
Thargelion, but the more ancient one of the same name, to which Thucy- 
dides alludes on the same occasion Y as celebrated at Delos, from time im- 
memorial, not only by the inhabitants of the islands, but by the Ionians and 
others from all parts. And the most interesting circumstance about the 
name of this month in the present instance is this; that from its own site in 
its proper calendar, it enables us to form a conjecture of the site and date of 
these more ancient Delia. The limits of this month in the third Type of 
the octaéteris at least must have been April 5 and May 5; and if it took 
its name in the present instance from those Delia, they must have been 
celebrated between those limits too. And here we should have reason to 
perceive and acknowledge the fact of a remarkable coincidence, were it 
only understood that these Delia of primitive Greek antiquity were really 
designed, and were in fact celebrated, as an annual or quinquennial com- 
memoration of the Natale Mundi, and the beginning of things; and there- 
fore must have been originally attached to the traditionary date of the 
Natale Mundi, April 25 or 24: almost the middle term in this Delian 
month of the old Naxian calendar, as limited by these two extreme dates, 
April 5 and May 5. But this is a point the illustration and proof of which 
must be reserved for a future opportunity. We will observe only, that 
these limits of the Delian month in the Naxian calendar were those of the 
Aprilis of Numa, in the Roman, April 5 and May 5 also; and his date of 
the Palilia, the xi. kal. Maias, in its normal state, was the date of the 
Natale Mundi, April 24 *. 

ix. "Amoh\A@mos. The name of this month must have been derived from 
that of the Hellenic Apollo. We may conclude therefore that it was 
sacred to Apollo: and it is no slight confirmation of this conclusion that 
the site of this month in the Naxian calendar corresponded to that of 
Thargelion in the Attic; and 'Thargelion was the Mensis Natalitius of 
Apollo. There was a month called Apollonius in the Elean or Olympic 
calendar, which corresponded to the Attic Hecatombeon. We are en- 
tirely of opinion that the Apollo, to whom this month was sacred, was the 
Apollo apxnyérns, spoken of by Thucydides supra Y, as patron or tutelary 
genius of Naxus from the first. And this month so called from, and so 
devoted to him, having been the fifth month in the primitive solar calen- 
dar of the Naxians, B.C. 542; it is not an improbable conjecture that their 


Doric element was largely intermingled at Naxus in particular with the [onic. 
On the Tables themselves the Doric form of fepouydmovoi, as a name of office, 
occurs regularly, instead of the Ionic one of fepouvjuoves. 
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city was founded originally in this month: which in the year of the 
foundation (according to Mr. Clinton, B. C. 735, Afra Cyclica 3272) 
is seen from our Tables to have fallen June 22—July 22. The fifth 
month of the primitive calendar, and some particular day in that month, 
having been designated by that coincidence as the Natalitial month, and 
Natalitial day, of the city of Naxus itself; that would be a sufficient reason 
for calling the fifth month Apollo’s month, and dedicating it to "AwoA\@v 
apxnyetns, B.C. 542. 

X. Xl. Xil. Ev«Aeios. The names of the tenth and the eleventh months 
are both lost; that of the twelfth, as we have seen, remains entire. We 
have consequently nothing to remark on the former, except that the se- 
cond of them, the eleventh in the order of the calendar at this time, the 
seventh originally, if we are right in the explanations proposed supra 2, 
must have been the month of the Kovpera among the Siciliot Greeks; if 
at least they all agreed in the celebration of that solemnity, and at the 
same time. With regard to the month EvxAeios, a month of the same 
name occurs in the calendar of Corcyra; and we reserve what might be 
said in explanation of it for that calendar. All that we shall observe upon 
here, is its site in this calendar; which it appears was the last month, 
reckoned from Artemisius—the eighth, reckoned from Asylius. Con- 
sequently this month in the Naxian calendar must have answered ori- 
ginally to Metageitnion in the Attic, and to Carneus in the Doric calen- 
dar. We cannot help suspecting that the same explanation is to be given 
of the occurrence of a month so called at this period of the calendar, as of 
that of a Mensis Carneus at the opposite one. The month seems to have 
derived its name from a festival called EvxXea, or EvxAeva, peculiar to the 
Dorians rather than to the Ionians; the proper place of which in this 
Naxian calendar would have been that of their Carnea, just as that of 
their Carnea would have been that of this month Evx«detos. These two 
months were just half a year asunder, in every state of the calendar alike. 
We may presume then that while the Naxians admitted these two Doric 
observances into their calendar in general, for the sake of the Doric part 
of their community, they purposely interchanged their places in the calen- 
dar itself, transferring the Ev«Aea to the season of the Kdpveca, and the 
Kapveva to that of the Evkdera, 
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DISSERTATION VIL. 


On the fourth and fifth Types of the Hellente 
Octacteris. 


CHAPTER TI. 


Section I.—On the relation of the different Types of the 
Hellenic Octaéteris, as yet discovered, to the natural Lunar 
Cycle of the Primitive Solar year. 

Tue reader can scarcely have failed to observe that the three 
Types of the Hellenic Octaéteris, which we have hitherto 
been considering, both in the Primitive A‘ra which we call 
the Ara Cyclica, and in the Julian A‘ra Vulgaris Before 
Christ, stand at an equal distance of time asunder; and that 
distance of time in each, and especially in the A*ra Cyclica, 
neither more nor less than the equable period of 25 primi- 
tive solar years. It is almost superfluous to remind him 
however that the discovery of these different types, begin- 
ning with the first, has not been deduced from the laws and 
properties of the primitive equable year, but from testimony, 
from historical facts, from the analysis of dates which happen 
to be on record in terms of each of these calendars for the 
time being, and from the nature and properties of the Octaé- 
teric cycle. 

It may be assumed then that, as a matter of fact, not 
made out by inferential reasoning from the nature and pro- 
perties of the equable solar year, but discovered by means of 
the same kind of proof in general by which any other past 
matter of fact is ascertained and authenticated ; that a cer- 
tain lunar correction of this equable solar year having been 
introduced among some of the ancient Greeks, and attached 
to acertain day in that year, Atra Cyclica 3415, another of 
the same kind was introduced among others of them, at- 
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tached to the same day, just 25 years after the first, Aira 
Cyclica 3440 ; and a third among still more, attached to the 
very same day, just 25 years after the second, Ara Cyclica 
3465. 

Now this period of 25 equable solar years, as we have 
often had occasion to explain, was the proper lunar cycle of , 
the primitive solar year. It was the interval, (appointed by 
nature itself, at the beginning of time in connection with the 
present system of things,) within which the decursus of solar 
and lunar time, regulated and measured by the equable 
period of 24 hours perpetually, having set out in any con- 
ceivable state of relation to each other, should return for a 
very long time (not less at first than 24 cycles of 25 such 
years) to the relations of origination. This natural lunar 
cycle of the primitive solar year, for want of a better name, 
chronologers are usually agreed to call the Apis cycle>; and 
we also, in deference to the example of others, have hitherto 
called the Apis cycle. 

It follows from these two facts, one, That the epoch of 
each of these three types of the Hellenic octaéteris, (dis- 
covered as they have been on distinct and independent 
grounds of proof,) was the first day of the primitive Thoth 
or primitive Gamelion for the time being, the other, That 
the interval between the epoch of the first and that of the 
second, and between that of the second and that of the third, 
was precisely the measure of the Apis cycle, the natural 
lunar cycle of the primitive solar year: it follows, we say, 
from these two facts, i. That wheresoever these different 
lunar corrections were made among the ancient Greeks, 
there the primitive equable solar year must have been pre- 
viously in use: ii. That all these lunar corrections of this 
preexisting solar year, each in its proper order of time, must 
have been directly derived from that solar year: iii. That 
wheresoever and whensoever the first lunar correction, so 
derived, was introduced among them, and whatsoever the 
effect which it might ultimately be found to have had on the 
introduction of similar corrections of later date elsewhere ; it 
must have been assumed as the first principle of all such 
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later corrections, that they too, like the first, should be di- 
rectly derived from the preexisting solar year—that the trans- 
ition from the old solar calendar to the new lunar calendar, 
which it was proposed to substitute for it, in no instance 
should be abrupt and violent—and that time only should be 
selected for the change, when the first day of the proposed 
new lunar year and the first day of the old solar year were 
coinciding together: i.e. when the first of the primitive 
Gamelion in these other instances also, as it had done in the 
first, was falling on the day of the new moon. 


Section I].—On the probability of the same kind of relation, 
as. likely to characterise any other Types which may yet be 
discovered. 


The fact then having been ascertained in two instances 
at least, that, as soon as the first lunar correction of the 
primitive solar year had come into existence among the 
ancient Greeks, a second, analogous in all respects to the 
first, came into existence on the same day of the primitive 
solar year, just 25 equable years after the first; and a 
second, analogous to the first, having come into existence at 
this time, a third, analogous to both, came into existence on 
the same day of the primitive solar year, just 25 equable 
years after the second, and 50 after the first; the analogy of 
this fact, and the evident rule and method which regulated 
this proceeding-—lead directly to the inference that, unless it 
could be considered probable that the primitive solar year 
was universally superseded among the Greeks by the lunar, 
at the date of the third of these changes, Ara Cyclica 
3465, there must be just the same reason a@ priori to expect 
a fourth type of the same lunar correction in general, just 25 
years after the third, and a fifth, just 25 years after the 
fourth—as there was at first, to expect a second just 25 
years after the first, or a third just 25 years after the second. 

Some limit indeed to the possible number of such correc- 
tions among the same people in general, must be assignable 
from the necessity of the case ; for it cannot be supposed to 
have gone on indefinitely. And for the purpose of our argu- 
ment at present, we may assume that this limit is assigned 
by the existence of a sixth type of the Hellenic octaéteris in 
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general, analogous in all respects, except that of its proper 
epoch, to the first, or the second, or the third—and like each 
of them ascertained to have had an actual existence, inde- 
pendent of any reference to the nature and properties of the 
primitive solar year—the proper Octaéteric cycle of the 
Macedonian lunar calendar: the last and latest which is any 
where discoverable among the ancient Greeks. And yet it is 
very observable that the epoch of this too being determin- 
able on distinct grounds of proof to the first of the primitive 
Gamelion, Afra Cyclica 3540, we have only to compare it 
with that of the first, the primitive Gamelion 1, Aira Cyclica 
3415, to see that the distance from the one to the other, in 
the cyclical era, was 125 years; and 125 years in the cycli- 
cal cera being equal to five cycles of 25 years, the inference 
from these two facts must be, that whether it was accident 
or design which produced the coincidence, or simply the 
reason of things, and the necessary tendency of the prin- 
ciples and assumptions which regulated this process all 
along, from the first correction of the primitive solar year 
(among the Athenians) to the last (among the Macedonians), 
there were 125 equable years and five Apis cycles: and there 
could not have been more, nor yet less, than the same num- 
ber of years, and the same number of cycles, between the 
first and the last of six different lunar corrections of the 
same preexisting equable year, the last five of which were all 
made in imitation of the first, and under the same circum- 
stances as the first. 





Scheme of the succession of Apis cycles in the Aira Cyclica, from Ara 
Cyc. 3415 to Ara Cyc. 3540, as proceeding parallel to the succession of 
types of the Hellenic Octaéteris, from B.C. 592 to B.C. 468. 


Era Cye. B.C. 








Cyclei. Gamelion1 *3415 Typei. January 19 *592 


il. — Lie a AD il. — MO 
ii. — Tieay oe iil. — a eae 
iv. — EVN AHO iv. — Son RT 
v. — Ea agen Vy Dec. 26 493 
vi. — TTR AO vi. — 20 *468 


Now that the first three and the sixth of these Apis cycles 
are not an hypothetical but an actual succession of their kind, 
Gg 2 
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is proved by the first three and the sixth types of the lunar 
corrections of the primitive solar year among the Greeks, dis- 
covered on distinct and independent grounds of proof, as 
connected with them, and as having come into existence at 
the same points of time respectively. And this being ascer- 
tained of the three first and of the last of the cycles in one 
of these lists, it is a strong ground of presumption a priori 
that the fourth and the fifth cycles in the same list will be 
proved to be actual too, by the discovery of two more types 
of the lunar correction among the Greeks; analogous in all 
respects but that of their epochs to the first three, and as 
necessary to complete the regular series of such types in this 
list, as the two corresponding Apis cycles to complete the 
succession of such cycles in the other. 

This therefore is the point to which our attention must 
now be directed; viz. To make out and substantiate, if pos- 
sible, by the same kind of evidence as before, the existence 
of a fourth and a fifth Type of the Hellenic octaéteris, analo- 
gous to the first three and the sixth; and each as necessary 
in its order of time to the continuity of the series as any of 
those. But before we proceed to this attempt, it may be 
proper to make an end of the consideration of the parallel 
succession of Apis cycles, by inquiring i. into the relation of 
each of these, in its proper order of time, to the series and 
succession of the Apis cycle properly so called: ii. into the 
relation of each of these, as the epoch of a corresponding 
octaéteric correction, to the mean or the true new moon of 
the time being ; i. e. into the lunar character of the first of 
the primitive Gamelion, assumed at each of these epochs, 
on the principles of the Apis cycle, as the first of the mean or 
the true new moon. 


Secrion IIl.—On the relation of the Apis cycle of the succes- 
sion of the different Types of the Hellenic octaéteris, to the 
Apis cycle properly so called. 

The dmoxardoraois, as it is termed in Greek, of a given 
lunar and a given solar date in the primitive solar year, being 
neither more nor less than this period of 25 equable years, 
the discovery of a series of Apis cycles, running parallel to 
one of octaéteric corrections of the primitive solar year, how- 
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ever strongly it may appear to imply the previous knowledge, 
and even the previous use, of the proper lunar cycle of the 
primitive equable year, is no necessary proof of either—if, 
under the circumstances of the case, it appears to have been 
laid down, preliminary to those corrections, as a fixed and 
invariable principle, that they should neither be attempted 
nor carried into effect, except when the opportunity served ; 
i.e. when the first day of the preexisting solar year, and the 
first of the proposed lunar correction, were falling out toge- 
ther. The first coincidence of that kind might have been 
accidentally determined ; but if it had once been assumed as 
the principle of all future corrections of the same kind, the 
course and succession of such corrections themselves would 
necessarily exhibit this phenomenon, whether expected by 
the authors of them or not, viz. that of standing at the dis- 
tance of 25 equable years asunder. 

And yet it is very true, and we hope to have a future 
opportunity of laying the proofs of the fact before the 
reader, that the proper lunar cycle of the equable solar year 
was known to the ancient Greeks, long before the time of 
Solon; and not only known to them in theory but actually 
applied by them in practice. And though it must be ad- 
mitted as a possible contingency that this knowledge might 
have been lost before the time of Solon, yet it must also be 
admitted that as soon as a regular communication between 
Greece and Egypt had been established, the Greeks could 
not fail to have again become acquainted with this cycle in 
Egypt; where it had never ceased to be known of in theory, 
or applied in practice, from the beginning of things itself. It 
is inconceivable at least that Solon, who is known to have 
visited Egypt before his correction of the calendar, and to 
have brought back with him much of the learning of Egypt 
in other respects, should not have become acquainted with 
their systems of time; and in particular with the practical ad- 
ministration of lunar in terms of solar, which he could not fail 
to observe was constantly going on among them, in the form 
of their Apis cycle. 

For the history of the primitive cycle of this kind, and of 
that which was derived from it when the worship of the Apis 
was introduced, and became thenceforwards the distinctive 
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cycle of the Egyptian Apis, we refer to the first Part of the 
present work’. It may not be unacceptable to the reader at 
present, to see in what manner the first lunar correction of 
the primitive equable year among the Greeks (that which we 
have seen reason to attribute to Solon) might have been 
derived from either of these cycles for the time being. 


i. Types of the primitive Apis cycle, continued down to the time of Solon. 


Epoch. Fasti Cath. 
Type xxix Afra Cyc. *3026 Thoth 8 Luna 3? Period xxv 
— XXX _ 3151 — — 4? — xxvi 
— Xxxil _ 3301 — — 5° — xxvil 
— xxxii — 3351 — 8 — 68 — Xxvill 


The year of the correction of Solon, Aura Cyclica 3415, was 
the 65th year of this xxxiid Period; and consequently Cycle 
ui. 15 of the lunar, ii. 14 of the solar, cycle of this Type; 
epoch Pharmuthi 138, the Luna 62, or Pharmuthi 8, the 


Luna 12. 
Aira Cyc. 3414-3415. B.C. 593-592. 





Month. Era Cyc. B.C. 
i. Pharmuthi 8 3414 August 24 593 
i. Pachon 8 — Sept. 23 — 
ii. Paiini 7 _— Octob. 22 — 
iv. Epiphi 4 — Nov.) 2a — 
v. Mesore 6 — Dee. "20 — 
vi. Thoth I 3415 Jan. 19 592. 


Epoch of the lunar correction of Solon. 


ii. Types of the Apis Cycle, properly so called *, down to the time 


of Solon. 
/Era Cye. Epoch. BaGs Fasti Cath. 
Type i. 3034 Thothir Lunag3® 973 _~ Per. xxv. 
li. 3159 — ea XXVI. 
lil. 3284 a= = XXVIl. 
IV. *3334 — 6 XXVill. 





The year of the correction was the 82d year of this ivth Type, 
Cycle iv. 7=6, Epoch Epiphi 12°, Luna 6@, Epiphi 7, Luna 1?. 
¢ Fasti Catholici, ii. 470-607. Diss. 4 Fasti Catholici, iv. 383. 


xiii. iv. 262-368 : 368-403: 404-460. © Lbid. 1.543. 
Diss, xviii, ch. i. ii. iii. 
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Abra Cyc. 3414-3415. B.C. 593-592. 


Month. /Bra Cyc. B.C. 
i. Epiphi 7 3414 Nov. 21 593 
il. Mesore 7 — Dec. 21 — 
ii. Thoth 1 3415 Jan. 19 592. 


Epoch of the correction of Solon. 


Section 1V.—On the Lunar Character of the first of the Pri- 
mitive Gamelion, as the epoch of a series of Lunar correc- 
tions, as well as of a series of Apis cycles, from Ara Cyclica 
3415 B.C. 592, to ra Cyclica 3540 B.C. 468. 

The relation of true mean lunar time to solar, in the sense 
of equable, as they were originally adapted to each other, was 
such, that, as we have already observed, in the constant com- 
parison of the Julian time of our Tables with the equable in 
the sense of Nabonassarian, or vice versa, from the beginning 
of things downwards, the former was not hable to lose a day 
in comparison of the latter in less than 600 equable years; 
and even now, as Julian time and Nabonassarian equable 
time are both going on together, notwithstanding the change 
which the lapse of 58 centuries has made in the standard of 
the mean lunar synodic revolution, it is not liable to lose a 
day in less than 500 or 550 equable years. But in the con- 
stant comparison of the equable time of our Tables in the 
sense of cyclical, as contradistinguished to Nabonassarian, 
with the Julian, the dzoxardoracts of the same lunar date to 
the same equable date, so long as we continue to make use 
of a variable Julian type, cannot go on, after the usual man- 
ner in the Apis cycle, longer than one of our Julian periods ; 
and at the end of each of these periods, and along with the 
ingress of a fresh Julian type, the given lunar date, remain- 
ing the same with itself in terms, instead of returning to the 
same solar date in the equable year as every 25 years be- 
fore, returns to the next before it; and the given equable date, 
instead of returning to the same lunar one, is found to have 
risen to the next after it *. 

* For examples in proof of this fact, as well as for the rationale or ex- 
planation of the principle of this seeming anomaly, we refer to our Fasti 
Catholici, 1. 523: cf. the Origines Kal. Italice, i. page xlix: and the Pro- 
legomena of these Origines Kalendarie Hellenice in particular. 


! Fasti Catholici, iv. 386. Diss. xviii. ch. ii. sect. iv. 
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The reader therefore will now comprehend that as the first 
of these lunar corrections took its rise on the first of the Pri- 
mitive Gamelion, and on the first of the mean or the true 
lunar month, dated from the conjunction, in the 81st year of 
our xxvilith Period, (the length of which was 140 Julian 
years,) the second, as taking its rise in the 106th year of the 
Period, would take its rise on the first of Gamelion, and on 
the first of the moon also; and the third, as still coming 
within the limits of the same Period, would do the same: 
but the fourth, which would come into being in the 16th 
year of the xxixth Period, though taking its rise on the same 
solar date, the first of Gamelion, could not do so on the same 
lunar date, the luna prima, but instead of that, on the luna 
secunda. And what would thus hold good of the lunar cha- 
racter of the first of Gamelion, as the epoch of the first lunar 
correction which fell within the limits of this xxixth Period, 
would hold good of it as the epoch of the two next, each of 
which came within the limits of the same Period. To bear 
date then on the first of the Primitive Gamelion would be a 
common characteristic of each of these corrections: to bear 
date on the luna prima also would be peculiar to the first 
three; but to bear date on the luna secunda would be the 
common distinction of the last three. But the luna secunda, 
reckoned from the change, being the same thing as the luna 
prima reckoned from the phasis, it would be a common cha- 
racteristic of all these cycles, and all these corrections alike, 
to bear date on the first day of the Primitive solar year of 
the time being, and on the first day of the true new moon 
for the time being, reckoned from the change or from the 
phasis. 

We have calculated the mean and the true new moons for 
each of these epochs, and the proper meridian of each of these 
different corrections; and we subjoin them here, along with 
the proper Julian date of the first of Gamelion at each of the 
same points of time—in order that the reader may see the 
proportion of the one to the other at those times. 


OOO ———— 


| 





ly 
‘ 
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Mean and New Moons at the epoch of the different Types of the Hellenic 
Octaéteris in general, 


Epoch. fEra Cyc. hs Sis: B.C, 
Typei. Gameliont 3415 January!I9 © 0 0 592 


Mean n. m., meridian of Athens, January 18 7 
True ES ws ee January 18 8 650 — 





Typeii. Gameliont 3440 January!13 © 0 0 567 


Mean n. m., meridian of Thebes, January 12 6 24 54 m.t. 
True Ss ae es January 12 15 5056 — 
Type iii. Gameliont 3465 January 7 Gr (0 \O. 54a 


Mean n.m., meridian of Argos, January 6 5 16 46 m.t. 
True of a Fe January6 17 3459 — 
Typeiv. Gamelionrt 3490 January 2 6) .0 40) Ra 
Mean n. m., Thebes in Thessaly, Decemb. 31 413 9 518 


True Ba Ws ws Decemb. 31 10 43 2 m.t. 


Type v. Gameliont 3515  Decemb.26 0 0 ©O- 493 


Mean n. m., Thermus in A‘tolia, Decemb.24 3 2 II m.t. 
True a Aid 5c Decembs24 or 19 «4 — 


Type vi. Gamelionr 3540 Decemb.20 0 0 0o- 468 


Mean n.m., Dium in Macedonia, Decemb. 18 2 o I m.t. 
True os “3 3k Decemb. 17 17 47 33 — 


CHAPTER II. 
On the fourth Type of the Hellenic Octaéteris. 


Section I.—Julian Type of the fourth Octaéteric Correction 
of the Greeks. 


We shall now proceed to adduce the proofs, which may 
still be discovered, of the actual existence of a fourth and a 
fifth Type of the Hellenic Octaéteris in general, derived from 
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the Primitive solar year, just in the same manner as any of 
the three before them, and at the epochs of the fourth and 
the fifth of the Apis cycles, which we have supposed to have 
come into being along with those Types, and to have accom- 
panied them perpetually. And though we admit that the 
evidence of the fact, in these two instances, is not so direct 
and conclusive, as in the three which we have hitherto been 
considering; it is sufficiently clear, and sufficiently to the 
purpose, to satisfy every unprejudiced inquirer, that the truth 
of the matter of fact, for which we are contending, besides 
being agreeable to analogy and the reason of things, and to 
every presumption which could be formed about it a priori, 
has the support of testimony ad extra also. We shall take 
these Types in their order; beginning with the earlier of the 
two. The first thing to be done is to exhibit the Julian 
scheme of the Type; which, if it ever had an actual existence, 
as derived from the Primitive equable year at this period of 
its history, must have been as follows. 


Fourth Type of the Hellenic Octaéteris. 


Epoch, Gamelion 1, A‘ra Cyc. 3490, Jan. 2, B.C. 5177. 


Cycle. Midn. B.C. 
ie January 2 ia 
i. December 21 FB abe 
*il. — 10 SiGe hRme 
Iv. —- 29 B15 5L4 
AGE — 18 Big st See 
vi. January 5 52 
vil. December 25 Be) 5 Lik 
*vill. — 14 BGT, 550 


Section I].—On the Lunar Correction of the primitive 
solar year in Thessaly. 
i. Testimony of the Alkestis of Euripides. 

The first argument of the existence of a national lunar ca- 
lendar in Thessaly is deducible from the following passage of 
the Alkestis of Euripides *— 

Tlo\Ad oe povaomddot 
pedwouar, ka@’ érrdrovdy 7 opetav 
+ See vol. iii. Appendix, Table iv. 


& ver. 445. 


a 
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xéAuv €v 7 advpots KAElovTes Dyvots, 

Smapta, xuxAds avika Kapveiou mrepwiogerat Spa 
pnvos, deupomevas 

Tavyvxou oedavas* 

Aurapaici 7 €v dABias APavacs. 

Some of the learned have so construed this passage as to 
make it imply that, at the time of this allusion, the Carnea 
would fall out on the full of the moon ; from which they have 
also inferred that the stated date of the Carnea in the lunar 
calendars of the time was the full of the moon. It is clear 
however to our judgment, that to put such a construction upon 
it, is altogether to mistake its meaning; the coincidence 
plainly asserted being not that the Carnean solemnity, but 
the Carnean month, and the full of the moon, would come 
round and fall out together. The order of the words in the 
Greek is this; ‘Avixa kuxdds dpa Kapvetov pnvods mepwicoera *, 
detpopévas ceAdvas Tavydxov: and the sense of the words in 
English is this: ‘‘When the cyclical season of the Carnean 
month comes round, as the moon is rising to shine all night.” 

That there is consequently a reference in these words to 
some calendar or other, must be indisputable. The question 
is then, To what calendar, the Spartan or the Attic, (which 
seem to be referred to also,) or the Thessalian? And what 
calendar would be referred to in a play like this, but the 
Thessalian? at least if Thessaly had a calendar of its own. 
The scene of the play is laid in Thessaly ; the argument of 
the play is a certain traditionary event in Thessalian history ; 
the Dramatis Persone, with the exception of Hercules, are 
all Thessalians. To what calendar then could any allusion to 
that of the time being, which might occur in the play, be re- 
ferrible but the calendar of Thessaly ? 

We infer then from this allusion that, when Euripides 
wrote this play, there was a proper Thessalian calendar 
as much as a proper Spartan, or proper Attic one—but 
we infer from it also, (and that is the most important 
inference for our present purpose,) that the relation be- 
tween these several contemporary calendars was such, that 


* Dindorf reads repwiooera, but Matthie mrepweicera ; and though we 
have taken the passage from Dindorf’s edition, the reading of Matthiz in 
this instance, in our opinion, would be most agreeable to the context. 
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the first of a given month in the Spartan or the Attic was 
falling on or about the middle of the corresponding month in 
the Thessalian ; and vice versa, the first of a given month in 
the Thessalian, on or about the middle of the corresponding 
month in the Spartan or the Attic. The first of the month 
Carneus, for instance, in the Spartan calendar, was falling on 
or about the 15th of the corresponding month in the Thessa- 
lian, and vice versa. In other words, the Spartan or the 
Attic calendar (which we will assume to have been the same 
at this time) being supposed the true standard of lunar time, 
the numenia, or first of the moon, in either of these ca- 
lendars, was falling at this time on or about the panselenon, 
or fifteenth of the month, in the Thessalian ; and the panse- 
lenon or 15th in the Thessalian was falling on or about the 
numenia or first in the Spartan or the Attic. 

The next question then is that of the date of this play. 
Heretofore this was supposed to have been lost ; but from a 
Scholion, recently discovered by Dindorf}, it appears it was 
brought out in the year of PAav«ivns*—which, according to the 
ordinary arrangement of the Tables, would bear date Hecat. 
1, B. C. 489—according to the corrected one, Gamelion 1, 
B.C. 488. And this year having corresponded to Cycle xx. 3 
of the old Octaéteric correction, (still in use, both at Sparta 
and at Athens,) the Alkestis must have been exhibited either 
at the Lenza, Anthesterion 11-138 of this cycle and this year, 
Feb. 5—7, B. C. 438, or at the Dionysia, Elaphebolion 11-18, 
March 7-9. ‘The allusions then which occur in this play to 
the relations of the Thessalian calendar of the time being to 
any other, like the Attic or the Spartan, it may reasonably 
be supposed must have been holding good at this time, and 
possibly this very year, B. C. 488. Now that the Attic ca- 
lendar, and the Spartan as much as the Attic, (there being 
still no difference between them except in the names of their 
respective months,) must have been, at this period of the de- 
cursus of each, the true standard of lunar time, and might be 
assumed and referred to in that capacity, follows from the 


* TAavkivns in Diodor. xii. 30 is TAavkidns. But the name is given 
correctly in the Scholia ad Acharn. 67, in the enumeration of successive 
archons, Glaukines, Theodorus, Euthymenes. 


h See Mr. Clinton, F. H. B. C. 438. 4. 
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fact that this year, B.C. 438, was the 155th in the first Cy- 
clical Period of each, and only five years earlier than the 
completion of the Period itself. The consequence of which 
coincidence was necessarily this, that the new and the full 
moons in either of these calendars, at this particular time, 
were almost, if not altogether, as true to those of nature, as 
in the very first year of the Period. Or if there could be any 
doubt on this point, it would be placed out of question by the 
following fact; That the first of Gamelion, Cycle xx. 3 of the 
Attic calendar, being assumed Dec. 28, B.C. 439, the 15th of 
Gamelion, Jan. 11, B.C. 438 was the date of the true full 
moon, as appears from the lunar eclipse, Jan. 11, at 11 a.m. 
for the meridian of Paris, the same year: and the first of Po- 
sideon B, the same year of the same cycle, being assumed 
Dec. 17, B. C. 438, that was the day of the true new moon ; 
as appears from the solar eclipse also, Dec. 17, at 7.15 a.m. 
for the meridian of Paris, B. C. 488 too. 

This then being the state of the Thessalian calendar, 
and this its relation to the Attic or the Spartan, for the time 
being, as the true standard of lunar time, B. C.438 —viz. that 
the numeniz of the former were falling on the panselena 
of the latter, and the numenie of the latter on the panselena 
of the former; it follows from this state of the case, first, 
that the calendar, of which such an anomaly was holding 
good, must have been octaéteric of its kind; secondly, that 
it could not have been less than 80 years old, B.C. 438. In 
80 years from the epoch of a given octaéteric correction, as 
our Table of Precession shews', this particular anomaly must 
begin to hold good; viz. that of the calendar numeniz their 
falling on the wavoéAnva of the true lunar month, and that 
of the calendar panselena their falling on the numeniz of the 
true lunar month ; but as a general rule not before. 

Reckon back then 80 years from B.C. 438, the year in 
which this apparent anomaly was perceptible in the calendar 
referred to in the Alkestis, and you come to B.C. 518; and 
reckon back 79, and you come to B.C. 517. One or other 
of these years consequently must have been the epoch of the 
proper cycle of the calendar, which was exhibiting this ano- 


i Vol. i. page 42. 
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maly B.C. 438; and consequently, if that was the calendar 
of Thessaly, the proper epoch of the proper eycle of the 
Thessalian calendar. Between these years we cannot hesi- 
tate to fix on B.C. 517; there being nothing to distinguish 
B.C. 518 in the succession of the Types of the Hellenic octa- 
éteric corrections in general, but B.C. 517 being critically 
the date of the fourth; required just at this particular period 
to carry on the succession of such types from the third, down 
to which we have traced it, to the fifth and sixth; earlier 
than which it does not appear to have ceased. 

We may safely conclude therefore, from the testimony of 
the Alkestis, (if we have explained and applied it rightly,) 
that the Thessalian calendar of the time of Euripides must 
have been octaéteric of its kind; and a calendar of that 
description which belonged to the fourth type of the Hel- 
lenic octaéteric correction of the primitive solar year in 
general. And as the national calendar of so large and im- 
portant a division of the Hellenic community as the people 
of Thessaly, this calendar of the Alkestis so derived is abun- 
dantly competent to vouch for the actual introduction and 
use of this fourth type, in its proper order of time, on a 
large scale, as much as that of any before, or of any after 
it; even though this should be all, (as indeed it is almost 
all,) which we have to produce in illustration or confirmation 
of it *. 

* The reader will see that in our reasonings upon, and our inferences from, 
this passage of the Alkestis, 445-452, we have construed the description, 

detpopevas 
mavyuxouv cehavas— 
as simply a poetical periphrasis for the ravaéAnvor of the civil month, the 
15th of the calendar reckoning. That this is the right construction may 
be proved as follows. The description comes in between the allusion to 
the Carnean solemnity at Sparta, and the Panathenaic solemnity at 
Athens; at both of which contests of music and song usually taking 
place, the praises of Alkestis, it might very well be supposed, would be 
a favourite topic with the candidates for the prize, on the next occasion 
which should present itself. And it is worthy of remark, that this very 
year, B.C. 438, to which the allusions in the play appear to have been 
accommodated, Cycle xxxiii. 1, the 129th year from the epoch B. C. 566, 
would be Panathenaic at Athens, in the ordinary decursus of the Pana- 
theneea Majora; and B.C. 436, only two years later, the 241st from the 
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epoch of the musical Carnea, B. C. 676, Cycle lxi. 1, would be Carnean 
at Sparta. 

Now if these words, : ’ 

aetpopevas 
Tmavvvxov wedavas— 

are not simply a description of the civil mavaeAnvor, they are of course a 
description of the true; and as such, standing where they do, between this 
allusion to the Carnea at Sparta, on the one hand, and to the Panathenza 
Majora at Athens, on the other, they can have no other reference than to 
the time of each of those solemnities in the natural lunar month. They 
can have no other meaning here, taken along with the context, than that 
both the Carnea in the Spartan calendar, and the Panathenzea in the 
Attic, coincided with the full of the moon. Now this, we know, would be 
false of the Panathenza at Athens ; the calendar date of which, at all times, 
was the 28—3oth of the month; and the natural lunar date, as we have 
seen, at this time, B. C. 438, even in the octaéteric calendar of the Athe- 
nians, was the 28-3oth of the moon too. And as to the Carnea in the 
Spartan calendar, though many of the learned have inferred from this 
passage of the Alkestis, more than for any other reason, that they must 
have coincided with the full moon of the natural month; we hope to 
prove in due time, though we could not digress to do so at present, that 
their stated date was the true luna septima of their proper month, and 
that month the same which in the octaéteric correction at Sparta coincided 
with the Attic Metageitnion. ‘They began consequently on the true luna 
septima of their proper month, which in the year of the Alkestis, B.C. 438, 
was falling on August 25; and though they certainly lasted nine days, 
and therefore, if they began on the luna septima, would not be over 
before the luna quintadecima, (i. e. before the true wavcéAnvoy itself,) yet 
this allusion in the Alkestis, if it implies any thing of the true relation of 
the Carnean solemnity to the moon, must imply that it began, not that it 
ended, at the full of the moon. And if it could not imply that without 
implying what was false in point of fact, and certainly known to Euripides 
to have been so; it can imply nothing in this instance of the relation of 
the Carnean solemnity to the moon at all, any more than of that of the 
Panathenaic to the same. It follows that the allusion is simply to the 
relation of the Carnean month at Sparta, and of the Panathenaic month 
at Athens, to the civil full moon, or wavcéAnvor, of the Thessalian calen- 
dar ; implying that the first of either of the former at this time was fall- 
ing on the r5th of the latter: a state of the case, which, as we have seen, 
was strictly holding good, B.C. 438, in the 80th year of the decursus of 
the Thessalian calendar, and the 155th of that of the Spartan or the Attic. 

The reader will also perceive, that we refer the allusion to the Carnean 
month, to the Spartan calendar, not to the Thessalian; not only because it 
is so determined by the context, but because while we do know that there 
was a Carnean month in the Spartan calendar, we do not know that there 
was one in the Thessalian, or rather, as we shall probably see by and by, when 
we come to treat of the months of the calendar of Lamia, (which appears 
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ii. Date of the Adrovoyia of Thessaly, B.C. 196—195. 


The first period of this fourth type would come to an end 
B.C. 357; and if the type itself was continued for another 
period, that also would expire B.C. 197, and B. C. 196 would 
be only the second year of a third of the same kind. 

Now this year, B.C. 196, was the date of the restoration of 
their independence, or av’rovopia, as it was styled in Greek, to 
the different cities and communities of the Greeks, by Titus 
Flamininus, after the conclusion of the war with Philip ; 
publicly too proclaimed at the Isthmian Games‘*, The 
states of Thessaly were among these; and it appears from 
Eusebius that a new cera began, and continued for a time, to 
be reckoned in Thessaly, from this occasion. Thessali vero, 
sicut alii quoque Greecorum qui Philippi tributaru fuerant, 
acceperunt a Romanis libertatem ut suis legibus viverent ; et 
quidem anno primo anarchiam patitur Thessalia, deinde 


to have represented that of Thessaly in general,) there could have been no 
such month in the calendar of Thessaly. There was no room for any 
such month in that calendar. Nor is this extraordinary. ‘The Carnea 
were a Dorian observance, and the Mr Kapyveios was characteristic of the 
Dorian calendar. And the Thessalians not having been Dorians, there is 
no reason to suppose that, as a nation, they had either the Carnean so- 
lemnity, or the Carnean month. 


* We may have occasion to consider the year more particularly here- 
after, in illustration both of the Isthmian and of the Nemean cycle. Livy 
indeed dates it two years too late, U.C. 559, B. C. 195-194, xxxiv. 50. cf. 
43, 48. though B.C. 194 also was an Isthmian year. We will observe 
however that Eusebius, Chron. Arm. Lat. 1. 340, confirms this date of the 
avtovopia of Thessaly, B.C. 196, by making that year itself a year of 
avapxia; i.e. simply without a pretor (no doubt because the declaration 
of independence took place when the current year was already half over, 
and no magistrate could be appointed until the end of that year, six 
months later. And then he has the first regular praetor of the autonymy, 
Pausanias, of Phere, whose year, on this principle, must have been B. C. 
195. Then the next, Amyntas, of Pieria, whose year on the same prin- 
ciple would be B.C. 194. And of the year of this praetor he observes, 
Cujus diebus Titus iterum Romam reversus est: and we know from Livy 
and others that the actual year of his return, and of his triumph for his 
successes in the war with Philip, was U.C. 579, B.C. 194. 


k Plut. Flamininus, x. xi. xii. 
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vero duces annui ex multitudine eligebantur!. A list of 
these magistrates follows, in which there are 18 names ™; 
the first, that of Pausanias, B.C. 195, the seventeenth, Phy- 
rinus, B. C.179; in whose year the death of Philip, the king 
of Macedonia, is dated: after that the 18th, B. C. 178, with 
which the list is terminated. 

Now with regard to the year of the death of Philip; Livy 
makes it the consular year of Q. Fulvius and L. Manlius: 
Perseus, Q. Fulvio L. Manlio consulibus, regnum accepit: a 
senatu rex est appellatus M. Junio A. Manlio". These last 
represented U.C.576, which by the rule of the consular 
ingress at this time bore date on the ides of March, Decem- 
ber 24, B.C.179. The recognition of Perseus consequently, 
some time after the ingress of this consular year, must have 
been some time B.C. 178: and as referred to the contempo- 
raneous succession of Thessalian przetors, and the continuance 
of the adrovoyia of Thessaly, beyond the reign of Philip into 
that of Perseus, this coimcidence is of much importance. 

For Eusebius proceeds to observe®, A centesime decimez 
quartze Olympiadis anno secundo, quo tempore Philippus 
(Aridzeus) suscepit res (sc. publicas regni) usque ad Philippi 
Demetrii (filii) obitum,—quod quadrat centesime quinquage- 
simze Olympiadis anno secundo, mensique quinto, efficiuntur 
sane anni cxliv et menses v. The accuracy of this statement 
in general will appear from the fact that 144: years, reckoned 
from B.C. 3238, the year of the death of Alexander, do actu- 
ally terminate in B.C. 179, the year of Philip’s death. And 
as to the precise time of this death, which appears to be 
defined in it also (in terms of the Olympic era and Olympic 
calendar)—the second year of Ol. cl. by the Olympic rule 
would begin to bear date on the eleventh of the Olympic 
Apollonius, or the Attic Hecatombzeon, Period iv. 26, July 
23, B.C.179; and the fifth month of that year, reckoned from 
Hecatombzon 11, exclusive, would begin Posideon 11, De- 
cember 18, the same year. 

These two dates then, for the death of Philip—Livy’s, as 
not earlier than the ides of March, U.C. 576, December 24, 


1 Chron. Arm. Lat. i. 340, 341, 342 Tabi 342 
ef. ii. 237. Olymp. exlvi. 4. and Thes. Uxlys QO: Cf. xhis5> (xls On) exer 4a 
Temporum, Jerome, Olymp. exlvi. 1. ° Loco citato. 
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B.C. 179, and that of Eusebius, not earlier than the 18th of 
December, the same year, appear to confirm each other; and 
they would both be true, if the event itself really happened 
between December 24 and the end of that month, this very 
year. 

Now it is here to be observed that, whensoever it hap- 
pened, it came within the year of the 17th preetor of the 
avtovopia, PhyrinusP; and consequently the accession of 
Perseus, and his recognition by the Roman senate, within 
that of the 18th, Philippus: and yet it is also observable that 
as Eusebius has given us two lists of these preetors, so in the 
first list Phyrinus is the last name P, as if the series had ter- 
minated with him; in the secoud4 Philippus is the last name, 
and Phyrinus is the last but one. Mr. Clinton argues from 
this distinction (and in our opinion justly") that the series of 
really independent pretors in all probability terminated with 
the last of those of the reign of Philip; and that the inde- 
pendence of the country was speedily superseded by Perseus’ 
recovery of the authority, or the influence, before possessed 
by his father Philip: until he too was deprived of it by the 
Romans, after the war which he waged with them. 

If so, it appears to be spontaneously suggested by this 
coincidence that the years of these preetors of the atrovouia 
must have borne date from about the same time as the death 
of Philip; that is, the end of the month of December, or the 
beginning of the month of January, to which that death has 
been determined. For let it be supposed they bore date at 
any other quarter of the year, like the summer solstice, or 
the autumnal equinox. In that case the year of Phyrinus 
could not have been more than half over, and might not 
have been more than a quarter over, at the accession of Per- 
seus; and that was followed so soon after by his recovery of 
the former authority and jurisdiction of the kings of Mace- 
donia in Thessaly, that the series of the magistrates of the 
avrovouia could scarcely have failed to be closed with his 
name, as the last on the list. But if the Thessalian year of 
office was now bearing date at the beginning of January, 
Phyrinus would go out of office, and Philippus would come 
in, almost at the same time at which Perseus succeeded his 

P Chron. Arm. Lat. i. 341. a Ibid. 342. r B.A. ie yo. BeGin78s 
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father—the end of December, B.C. 179, or the beginning of 
January, B. C. 178—and the latter would continue some 
time, more or less, the independent magistrate of an inde- 
pendent community, even after the beginning of the reign of 
Perseus; and his name would descend to posterity as one of 
the preetors of the adrovoyuta, though the last of the number. 

To the other arguments therefore of the actual existence 
of a Thessalian calendar, which must have borne date 
at the same time of the year as the fourth type of the 
Hellenic octaéteris in general, this of the beginning and 
duration of the adrovoyia may certainly be added. Whether 
this calendar was still octaéteric, or had been previously 
superseded by the Metonic, would make no difference to the 
inference founded upon the succession of the pretors of the 
avtovopia; provided it continued to begin at the same time of 
the year as at first. We should be entirely of opinion how- 
ever that, even if it had continued to be octaéteric down to 
the epoch of the third period, B.C. 197, it would be super- 
seded by the Metonic correction at that point of time. And 
as to the probable epoch of this correction—if the original 
epoch of the octaéteric cycle was Jan. 2, the luna prima 
dated from the phasis, B.C. 517, it would require no correc- 
tion at the end of that period, but might still continue to be 
Jan. 2, the luna prima dated from the change, B.C. 357; and 
even at the epoch of the third period, B.C. 197, it might still 
be considered to require no correction, and might still be 
allowed to continue what it had been until then. ‘The 
Julian epoch of the Metonic calendar of Thessaly therefore, 
regularly derived from its original octaéteric one, would pro- 
bably be Jan. 2, or at the latest Jan. 3, B.C. 197; and the 
avtovowia having been restored to them B.C. 196, and lost 
again B. C. 178, by a curious coincidence it must have hap- 
pened that the avrovouwia lasted one cycle of their Metonic 
calendar complete, or nearly so. 


Section Il].—On the Metonic Calendar of Kephaledum, or 
Kephaledium, in Sicily, and the Octaéteric Type from which 
it was derived. 

The next probable argument of the truth of the fact for 
which we are contending, the existence of lunar calendars 
Hh 2 
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among the Greeks, the same with the Octaéteric correction 
of Type iv, or directly derivable from it, is supplied by the 
testimony of Cicero, contra Verrem. 

It appears from these orations contra Verrem’ that at 
Kephaledum in Sicily in the time of Verres the highest office 
was that of Chief Priest, of some denomination or other; to 
which an election was made every year in a stated month. 
In one of the years of Verres’ administration there were two 
candidates for this office; one of them called Herodotus, the 
other Climachias: the former marked out and designated 
beforehand by the unanimous judgment of his fellow citizens 
as the proper person for it. But as he happened to be ab- 
sent at Rome, and was expected to return only just in time 
for the election, Climachias took advantage of the opportunity 
thus afforded him, to make interest with Verres in order to 
antedate the time of the election, and so get himself nomi- 
nated in the absence of his rival. In what manner this was 
effected will best be learnt from Cicero’s own account of the 
transaction. 

Cephaledi mensis est certus, quo mense sacerdotem maxi- 
mum creari oporteat ... Herodotus Rome erat. satis putabat 
se ad comitia tempore venturum, si pridie venisset— He pro- 
ceedst: Est consuetudo Siculorum ceterorumque Greecorum, 
quod suos dies mensesque congruere volunt cum solis lune- 
que ratione, ut nonnunquam, si quid discrepet, eximant unum 
aliquem diem, aut summum biduum, ex mense; quos illi efa- 
peoluous dies nominant : item nonnunquam uno die longiorem 
mensem faciunt, aut biduo. que iste cum cognovisset, novus 
astrologus, qui non tam czli rationem quam celati argenti 
duceret, eximi jubet non diem ex mense, sed ex anno unum 
dimidiatumque mensem; hoc modo ut, quo die verbi causa 
esse oporteret Idus Januarias, eo die Kalendas Martias pro- 
scriberet ... dies is erat legitimus comitiis habendis. eo modo 
sacerdos Climachias renunciatus est. Herodotus cum Roma 
revertitur, diebus ut ipse putabat quindecim ante comitia, 
offendit eum mensem qui consequitur comitialem, comitiis 
jam abhinc triginta diebus habitis. tune Cephaleditani decre- 
verunt interkalarium xiv dies longum, ut reliqui menses in 
suam rationem reverterentur ¥. 


S$ Oratio vii. Actio ii. Lib. ii, 52, 128. t vil. ii. 51, 129. Vv Ibid. § 139. 
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The first remark which we may make on this account is 
that, though Cicero speaks here of its being the rule and 
practice of the Greeks to correct their calendar by taking 
out certain days at stated times, yet since he adds that the 
number so taken out was only one, or at the utmost two, he 
could not have meant the ordinary suppression of a day every 
other. month of the calendar, all round the year: he must 
have alluded to some extraordinary case of exemption, like 
that which never took place, in the constant administration 
of a calendar like the Metonic, except at the end of a cycle 
or a period. The Callippic correction of the Metonic cycle 
required one such extraordinary exemption of a day at the 
end of every four cycles, or 76 years; and the Hipparchean 
correction of both, if it was ever reduced to practice among 
the Greeks, would have required an extraordinary exemption 
of two days, at the end of four Callippic periods, or 304 years. 
Cicero might have known of this in theory, as well as of the 
Callippic correction, with which he could not fail to have 
been familiar ; and knowing of both, and of their relation to 
each other, and to the common or ordinary Metonic cycle, so 
generally in use among the Greeks in his time, he might 
speak of the rule of exemption in the Greek calendar, accord- 
ingly ; as one day at stated times, and even two sometimes. 

But when he speaks of the reverse of this process, yet as 
directed to the very same end and purpose, that of adjusting 
the course of civil lunar time to true, by inserting sometimes 
one day extra, and sometimes two; it is equally clear he 
must have had in his mind a very different form of the calen- 
dar from the Metonic, and one that was liable to lose, not to 
gain, upon the moon, and could be kept true to it only by 
intercalating one day or two days, at stated times; not by 
taking them away from it. And a calendar of this kind, as 
we have often had occasion to explain, could have been no- 
thing but the Octaéteric; which was liable to lose a day and 
an half upon the moon every cycle, and could be kept in the 
same state of relation to it perpetually, only by giving it one 
day extra at the end of the first cycle, and two at the end of 
the second—or vice versa, two at the end of the first, and one 
more at the end of the second. 

In this testimony of Cicero’s therefore to the state of the 
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lunar calendar among the Greeks of his time and of that of 
Verres, we have evidence both of the continued use of the 
Metonic cycle, subject to the Callippic correction, if not also 
to that which was first pointed out and prescribed by Hip- 
parchus ; and also of that of the Octaéteric, subject to the 
particular correction which was required by its own inherent 
tendency to fall back upon the moon: with this difference 
only, that instead of being applied to it once for all at the 
end of the period of 160 years, peculiar to this cycle, (as it 
was intended to be by Solon, when this cycle was first intro- 
duced by him, and as it seems to have been in all the cycles 
of this kind which we have hitherto been considering,) in 
these calendars, to which Cicero alludes as regulated and ad- 
ministered in this manner, it must have been applied every 
cycle. 

The next observation which may be made on the same 
account is this: There must have been three months in the 
calendar of Kephaledum at this time, in sequence, each of 
them thirty days long. For we perceive that, according to 
Cicero’s own computation, there was a clear reckoning of 
thirty days from the comitia to the return of Herodotus, 
and a clear reckoning of forty-five from that return to the 
rectification of the calendar by means of an extraordinary in- 
tercalation: that is, a clear reckoning of seventy-five or two 
months and an half in all, between the comitia and this recti- 
fication. It appears from the account too that the calendar 
was rectified in such a manner that the first day of the 
month, which should always have followed the comitial month, 
was brought again into its regular place relatively to that. 
There must consequently, between the day of the comitia as 
antedated by Verres and the first day of the month next in 
order to the comitial, mcluding the extraordinary intercala- 
tion in question, have been a clear interval of seventy-five 
days: and that is sufficient to prove that the decree, which 
anticipated the comitia, must have been passed not at the 
beginning, nor at the end, but at the middle of the month; 
otherwise an interval of seventy-five days from the date of 
that decree could not have terminated at the beginning of 
the month, but must have extended to the middle of it. 

The decree of Verres then, which antedated the comitia 45 
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days, must have been passed on the 15th of the month; as 
might have been collected even from the case which Cicero 
supposes, to make it intelligible to his Roman hearers—that 
of a similar decree passed on the Ides of Januarius in the 
Roman calendar, declaring them the kalends of Martius, and 
consequently anticipating the kalends of Martius in the Ro- 
man calendar 45 days too *. Assuming also that the comitial 
month of Kephaledum was always the last in their year, 
and the month, next to it, properly the first, we must con- 
clude that the decree was passed de facto on the 15th of the 
third month before the end of the year ; and consequently 
that between the first of this month and the first of the first 
month, the first day of the next year, there must have been 
a clear reckoning of 15+75 or 90 days in all: and if so, 
that the last three months in the year at this time must 
have contained among them 90 days; and therefore each of 
them 30. 

Now in the Octaéteric cycle such a coincidence as that 
was impossible. No three months in that cycle, in sequence, 
under any circumstances could have contained more than 89 
days in all. In the Metonic cycle it was not impossible ; but 
it could happen only at the end of the cycle—when, by the 
law of the cycle, each of the last three months would be 
plenus alike, and all three would contain among them 90 
days exactly. We infer then from this account of Cicero’s 
that the calendar of Kephaledum, before this incident hap- 
pened there, must have been Metonic; and that the precise 
time, at which this irregularity in its administration took 
place, must have been just at the end of one of its proper 
eycles, and just at the beginning of another. 


* The ides of Januarius fell on the 13th of the month. Cicero’s calcu- 
Jation in this instance stood as follows : 


Ides of Januarius .. 13 of Januarius. 
AT tas WivenwAS 
58 
Cast off .. 57 Jan. 29 days + Feb. 28 
Kalends of Martius. . 1 of Martius. 


Cf. our Origines Kalendarie Italice, i. 520, 521. 
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Now the several years of Verres’ administration of the 
province of Sicily having been B.C. 73, B.C. 72, and B.C. 
71 respectively*; let us apply each of these to the proper 
cycle of any of those Metonic corrections of the older Octaé- 
teric cycle, the dates of which have been already ascertained ; 
viz. the Attic, B.C. 432; the Spartan, B.C. 424; the Beo- 
tian, B.C. 407; the Syracusan, Geloan, or Agrigentine, 
B. C. 382, or the Achzan, B. C. 222. There is but one of 
the number, in the proper cycle of which any of these three 
years, B. C. 73, B. C. 72, or B.C. 71, would exhibit the coin- 
cidence in question of falling critically in the last year of 
one, and in the first year of the next: and that one is 
the Attic, the first and oldest of these corrections among the 
Greeks any where. B.C.71 indeed would answer both to 
Period v. 57 exeunte, and to Period v. 58 ineunte, of the 
Attic Metonic calendar. But, if this was the coincidence, 
intended by Cicero, it would imply that both the old octaé- 
teric correction, and the original Metonic correction, had 
been adopted at Kephaledum in Sicily at the very same 
time as at Athens: and though it cannot be deemed that 
even such a coincidence as that was possible, it must be ad- 
mitted to be in the highest degree improbable. 

The epoch of the first lunar corrections of the primitive 
solar year in Sicily, and among the Siciliot Greeks, in the 
principal instances at least, (those of the leading and most 
influential of the Greek settlements there,) coincided, as we 
have seen, with that of the third type of the Hellenic octaé- 
teris in general, Jan.7, B.C. 542. But it does not follow 
that because Syracuse, Gela, Agrigentum, and Naxus, and 
probably many other contemporary cities of Sicily, discarded 
their old and original solar calendar at this time, and adopted 
the lunar in its stead, every other Greek city on the island 
(those especially which were most remote, and of least note 
and importance, as Kephaledum in particular, may well be 
supposed to have beenY) would do the same thing and at 
the same time. And if they did not take advantage of the 
opportunity first presented them of doing this at the same 


x See our Origines Kalendarie Ital. | Smith’s Dictionary of Classical Geo- 
ili. 301, 302. graphy. 
y Of the article on Cephaloedium in 
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time and in the same way as so many of their contempora- 
ries, B. C. 542, they would have no alternative but to wait 
25 years, before they could have another, of doing it again in 
the same way. 

Let us be permitted then to assume that this Greek city 
of Sicily in particular corrected its calendar only at the date 
of the fourth type, B. C. 517—fixing its epoch to the first of 
the primitive -Gamelion that year, January 2. The first 
period of this fourth type would expire, and the second 
would begin, Jan. 2, B.C. 357: and the epoch, as dated 
originally from the phasis, would require no correction at 
the end of the first period only, to make it true to the moon. 
The end of this period and the beginning of the next would 
be the proper time for adopting the Metonic instead of the 
Octaéteric correction, if the people of Kephaledum were 
inclined to take that step; and for transferring the head of 
their calendar too, from the winter solstice to the summer 
solstice, and from the first month, Jan. 2, to the seventh, 
June 27, B. C. 357, if they were inclined to take that step 
also, at this time, as others before them had done B.C. 382. 

Let us be allowed to assume then, until proof to the con- 
trary can be produced from testimony, or from some incontro- 
vertible matter of fact, that each of these things was done at 
Kephaledum B.C. 357. The proper date of their Metonic 
correction consequently having been June 27, B.C. 357, 
the following will be the scheme of its successive Callippic 
periods from the first to the fourth. 


Callippic Periods of the Metonic Cycle of the Calendar of Kephaledum. 


Epoch, June 27, B. C. 357. 





Periodi. June 27. B.C. 357. 


i. June 27. 281. 

ii. June 27. 205. 

iv. June 27. 129. 
Period iv. 57. B. C. 73-72. 


— 58. Felis 


It appears from this scheme that the last year of the third 
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eycle of this fourth period, and the first year of the fourth, 
would both meet in the first half of B.C. 72, the second 
year of Verres’ government of Sicily; which, for many rea- 
sons, was the most likely a priori to have been the date of 
this particular transaction, and of many others of like kind, 
of which Cicero has given the account in his celebrated 
actions. It could not fail to be the case then that, just at 
this period of the administration of the calendar, there must 
have been three months in sequence, all before the end of the 
year, each of them thirty days long. 

It is not improbable also a priori that, when the people 
of Kephaledum transferred the head of their calendar from the 
first month to the seventh, they transferred the intercalary 
month too; so that it might still precede the first month in their 
new calendar, as it had done in the old. In that case one of 
these three months at the end of the year, Period iv. 57, and 
properly the last of them, must have been the intercalary 
month; and it is conceivable that this very circumstance 
might have furnished Verres with something like a pretext 
for what he was about to do—strike out 45 days at once, in 
order to antedate the comitia. He might have pretended that 
the intercalary month was no regular part of the year, and 
that he was not bound to take it into account; or that the 
intercalary month was not the proper comitial month, and 
that he was anticipating the regular time of the comitia 
possibly only 15 days, and at the utmost not more than 30. 
Moreover, one intercalary month being required by the rule 
of the cycle just at this period of its decursus ; the intercala- 
tion, decreed by the people themselves to undo this proceed- 
ing of Verres—would not be irregular per se, only in its 
magnitude, and in the number of days required by the spe- 
cial circumstances of the case. 

We may probably therefore arrange the several steps in 
these proceedings under their proper dates, both in the ca- 
lendar of the time, and in the Julian as follows. 
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Calendar of Kephaledum, Period w. 57 exeunte. 


Intercalary. The intercalary month the thirteenth : and also this year 
the comitial month. 


15th of the eleventh month, April 12, B.C. 72. Edict of Verres. 


16th — —_ — 13 First of the mensis comi- 
tialis of Verres. 

15th of the twelfth month, May 12 Last day of the comitial 
month. 

16th — — — 13 First of the first month 


after the comitial. 
-- Return of Herodotus. 
— Mensis interkalarius of 45 
days, from the 16th of the 12th month, May 13, to the first of the first 
month, June 27. 





Period iv. 58, Cycle iv. 1. First of the first month June 27, B.C. 72. 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER II. 


On the order, and names, and etymons of the names, of the months in the 
Thessalian Calendar. 


In the collection of Greek Inscriptions of which we have hitherto made 
so much use, nothing occurs, so far as we know, to supply an answer to 
this question; Whether there was anciently such a thing as a national ca- 
lendar of Thessaly ? and if there was, what were the names, and what was the 
order, of its months? But as fresh inscriptions are perpetually coming to 
light, it so happens that testimonies of this kind, not yet incorporated in 
that great collection, have been discovered ; by the help of which a very 
probable answer may be returned to each of these inquiries. 

These inscriptions appear to have been found at the ancient Lamia, a 
city situated near the confluence of the Achelous and the Spercheius, in 
Thessaly |—which gave name to the Bellum Lamiacum, B. C. 323-322 ; 
the last struggle of the Greeks of the mother country, for the recovery of 
their liberty and independence. They were first made public at Athens, in 
the Archeological Journal (E¢npepis) for August and September, 1838 : 
and they were republished at Leipsic by Dr, Ludolf Stephani in 1843. We 
have not seen either of these publications. Our acquaintance with these 
inscriptions, as far as it extends, is derived from the account given of 
them in Curtius’ Anecdota Delphica?, or Professor Hermann’s Disserta- 


1 Strabo, ix. 5. 300 b—301 b. cf. Liv. xxxvi. 25: Diodor. xviii. 13. 2 Berolini, 
1843. 
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tion on the Greek months’. And though neither of these is so minute and 
circumstantial as that of Stephani appears to have been, Curtius’ is suffi- 
ciently so for our present purpose, and for the text of the inscriptions on 
which we propose to make our observations. 

The subject-matter of all these inscriptions seems to have been the 
same ; the recovery of their liberty by slaves, in such and such years and 
months, according to the forms and conditions prescribed on such occa- 
sions: and when entire they seem to have run in a similar manner; pre- 
mising first of all the style and name, or other personal designation, of the 
chief magistrate (or eponym) of Thessaly, for the time being (whose proper 
title was that of Srparnyds); then the names of the parties concerned in 
these acts, and those of the months in which they were taking place. And 
from this circumstance more especially, it seems to be only a reasonable 
inference that, though these proceedings were all recorded at Lamia, and 
probably all took place at Lamia, the months in which they were dated 
were not those of the calendar of Lamia in particular, but those of the ca- 
lendar of Thessaly in general—or not more peculiar to the calendar of 
Lamia than to that of any other city of Thessaly. Consequently that the 
months, which occur in these inscriptions, are those of the national calendar 
of Thessaly, for the time being. 


Inscriptiones Lamiace 4. 


Tit. 1. Zrpatrayéovros *Ayabavopos tov (KXe)vddyavtos Toude(w)s* trapued- 
ovt(os T)as médtos Swourdtpov Tov Aduwvos, amedevOepa Sedo- 
Kér(€)s (€)v r(av) ord(A )ay Tods Séxa mete oTathp(a)s" unvds Bapiov" 
Nixnpopos ‘AdeEavdpov, K,T.A. Xputraiov' Zoovdros Widwvos, 
nero. 
Here we have the names of two months at least, Boyos and Xpurraios, 
the latter of which must have followed the former; though whether with- 
out any other between them does not appear. 


Tit. li. Srparayé)ovros "Ioaydpa Nvao(c)avSpov? Aapeio(aiov' rapsevovros 
d€ ras médwos TIvAdda Tod Nixaot(B)ovdAov, dehevOepo(e KT. A. (as 
in Tit 1.) Bapiou® (6 Seiva) Kr. X. "Apéou" Nixarés «7... Xput- 
taiov' Bakxios K,T.A. “Immodpopiov' Nika «, 7. X. 

Here too are four months, Bapuos, "Apeos, Xputraios, ‘Immodpopios, at 
least, which must have preceded and followed each other in this order; 
though not necessarily without any other, in any of these instances, be- 
tween them. 


Tit. iii. Srparayéovros Ae€ovros K,T.A. pnvds) OpiEadXiov" *ArroAA@nos 
K,T.A. pnvos OpiEadriov K,T.A. pnvds Opu(EadrAiov Arovd)ovos 
K,T.A. 


And here the name of another, Op:EaAdvos, occurs three times. 


3 Gottingen, 1844. pag. 99. 4 Anecdota Delphica, pag. 14-16. 
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Tit. iv. 3(tparayéovros K,7.Xr. (4)nvds (B)a(p)lo(v) Evcodiva K,7r.d. Tev- 
otov’ Hipava kT. 2). 

The name of Bepcos occurs again here, and the name of another month, 
later than Bapuos, (though how much later does not appear,) the casus 
rectus of which, as inferrible from the genitive Tevorov, we apprehend, 
with Curtius, to have been Tevorns, rather than, with Stephani, Tevards. 

And forasmuch as it appears also from Curtius ® that, in this fourth 
Titulus, ad vers. ro (six lines lower than the above from Curtius), Stephani 
discovered the traces of another name, which in his opinion ended in 
PONOS, one more must be added to the number recoverable from this 
Title, later than Tevorns at least; the true name of which in full we may 
see reason by and by to conclude must have been Kpdvcos. 


Tit. v. On this Title, which in Stephani’s edition was No. 26, three 
months at least (though their names are lost) must have been 
mentioned before vers. 4, where Mnvos ‘Immod(popiou, «, 7.2.) 
occurs—and then another, which though not given here, yet ac- 
cording to Stephani®, must have been Idvayos. After this, 
Mnvos ’AmedAaiov, still entire, and Mnvds Bov)xariov, K,7.A. So 
that in this Title, upon the whole, seven months at least must 
have been once recorded, three before ‘Immodpépios, and three 
(Ildvapos, ’AmeAXaios, Bouxatios) after. 


Tit. vi. Vers. 3 sqq. Mnvos (evorou Aopkiwy k,T.d. Mnvos (I)ev(o)rov 
Odvupmidas K,T.A. Mnvos Avkéov Swotpatos K,7T.A. Mnvos 
‘Immodpopiov Swaixa K,T. A. 


Here three at least occur, Tevatns, Avxeos, ‘Immodpopsos : and probably 
one or more occurred before Tevorns, between the first and the third vv. 
of the inscription, which begins to be legible at present only from v. 3. 

The names consequently of eleven months, which must have entered the 
calendar of the time being, would thus be recoverable from these inscrip- 
tions; the order of which too (for any thing which appears to the con- 
trary) under those names might have been as follows— 

Bajuos, "Apeos, Xpurraios, Tevatns, Avkeos, OpiEaddwos, Kpdmos, ‘Imro- 
Spdputos, Ildvapos, ’AmeAXaios, Bovkdtios. 
And one only, on this principle, being still wanted to complete the calen- 
dar, even that desideratum may probably be supplied by the name of a 
month, discovered upon another inscription by Colonel Leake?. Stparn- 
yowvtos Tv Ocaocahav ‘Ayacipou ...pyvos Irwviov Sevrepa exkAnoia, K, Tr. 
the place of which in the national calendar, referrible to the above list, we 
shall perhaps see reason to conclude must have been between Idvayos and 
*AmreAAaios. 

From these data therefore we may venture to restore the national calen- 


5 Pag. roo. of the names somewhere or other re- 
6 No. 26. cf. Hermann, Pag. 99. covered from these inscriptions. 
Lamia, and Curtius, p. 16, who him- 7 Travels in Northern Greece, Plate 


self there recognises Panamus as one xiii. cf. Hermann, Pag. 118. 
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dar of Thessaly, supposed to have been originally reducible under the 
fourth type of the Hellenic octaéteris in general, as it must have stood, 


with its proper months under their proper names and their proper Julian 
dates, at the epoch of that correction. 


Hellenic Octaéteris, Type iv. Epoch Jan, 2, B.C. 517. 


Calendar of Thessaly. 


Month. Length. Names. Julian Dates. 
i. 29 days Baopwos January 2 B.C. *517 
il. 30 "Apeos — 31 
lll. 29 Xpurraios March I 
iv. 30 Tevorns — 30 
v. 29 Avkeos April 29 
vi. 30 Opr£adAtos May 28 
vii. 2 Kpémos June 27 
vill. 30 ‘Immobpoutos ~—s July 26 
1X 20 Ildvapos August 25 
Ks 30 “Iravios September 23 
x: 29 *AmreXatos October 23 
xii. 30 Bovkdrtos November 21 


1. 29 Bapuos December 21 B.C. 517 


And though we cannot propose this arrangement as absolutely certain, 
it may be confirmed in particular instances by the etymons of these names, 
and by their Julian dates (assumed to have been those of the fourth type), 
in a remarkable manner. 

i. Bapios. The name of this month must have been derived from 
Bopos, the Greek for altar; and its literal grammatical meaning must have 
been that of the altar month, the month of altars. The Novpnvia of the 
lunar month, in all the calendars of the Greeks, was sacred to all the gods®, 
and that of the first month, as taking precedence of the rest, as ushering 
in the rest—as the Néa jpepa, or new year’s day—as the vovynvia kar 
e£ox7v, in a particular calendar, might be so esteemed and so treated ina 
particular manner: and if it was usual, on every other numenia throughout 
the year, to offer a sacrifice to all the gods, and on one altar in common, 
it might be the rule in some instances, and in Thessaly among the rest, on 
the first numenia of the year, to offer a distinct sacrifice to each of the 
twelve Olympic gods on an altar of his own in particular. And hence the 
name of this first month, under such circumstances ; the month of altars, 
the month of twelve different sacrifices, upon twelve different altars, to the 
twelve principal objects of worship, the Dii Majores of classical antiquity. 
The temple of the Roman Janus also, we are told®, was furnished with 


8 See vol. i. 264. note. i. 9 See our Origg. Kal. Italice, i. 345. 371. 
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twelve altars, one for each of the months of the year, of all of which he 
was the presiding or tutelary principle; and it is far from improbable, 
though we do not know it from testimony, that the year was ushered in 
among the Romans by astated sacrifice to Janus, as the presiding genius of 
each of the months, on all these altars at once: on which supposition, the 
name of the altar-month would have been as applicable to the Roman 
Januarius, as to the Mv Bapos of the Thessalian calendar. 

ii. “Apeos. This name was evidently derived from” Apns, and must have 
been the Thessalian form of the epithet ”Ape:os, Martius, of or belonging 
to Mars. ‘The month so called must consequently have been the Mensis 
Martius, the military month. It is observable that the normal limits of 
this month, in the above scheme, having been Jan. 31 and March 1, it 
must have been the month of the early spring in the Thessalian calendar, 
and of the season which Thucydides meant by that of the 7p apydpevos. The 
earliest season, for the resumption of military operations after the winter, 
must always have fallen out in this month. The Thessalians were a mar- 
tial nation, constantly engaged in wars with their neighbours, the Phocians 
or the Beeotians: and nothing could be more probable a priori than that 
they would give the name of the month of Mars to that month in their 
calendar, which for their climate was the first to recal them to the practice 
of arms, and to the resumption of their military or predatory habits. 

ili. Xpurraios. Both Curtius and others have conjectured that this name, 
and in this form, is only an accidental corruption of the probable true and 
original name of Xurpaios: and that being directly derivable from Xvrpa, 
the Greek for an earthen pot, the explanation of the name, as the month 
of the Xvrpa or Xirpa, is probably to be found in the tradition relating to 
the Flood of Deucalion, which we had occasion to cite in our Origines 
Kalendariz Italice !°, from Theopompus and others, in illustration of the 
Miapai juépat of the Attic calendar. And this explanation is greatly con- 
firmed by the proper Julian date of this month, March 1; though we can- 
not stop at present to clear up that point; which must necessarily be re- 
served for the second part of this work. 

iv. Tevorns or Tevotds. Whichever of these may be considered the 
proper casus rectus of this name, (which occurs in our inscriptions only 
in the form of Tevorov,) there cannot be much doubt it must have been 
derived in either case from yevo, to make to taste, or yevouar, to taste, in 
Greek ; and that its proper meaning, as so derived, must have been that 
of the tasting month. If so, the name itself will imply that it was so 
called from a ceremony in the Thessalian calendar, analogous to that of 
the Tvocyia in the Athenian, or of the ’Ayados Saizey in the Beeotian !!, or 
of the Vinalia in the Roman 12, The I:o/y:a indeed in the Attic were at- 
tached to the 11th of Anthesterion, which would have answered more 
properly to”Apeos in the Thessalian, than to Tevorys. But the Aya6ds dat- 
pov was attached to the 6th of Prostaterius in the Beeotian, the normal 
date of which was March 18, only 12 days earlier than the first of Pevarns ; 


10 i. 425, 426 note. ll See supra, 273 sqq. 12 Origg. Kal. Ital. i. 292 sqq. 
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and the Vinalia in the Roman were attached even to the 23d of April—the 
25th of Tevorns itself. The truth is, this ceremony of tasting the new 
wine, in order to discover how it had stood both the winter and the return 
of spring, in the reason of things might be attached to any date between 
the Flatus Favonii, the earliest term of the returning spring, and the he- 
liacal rising of the Pleiads, the earliest term of the beginning of summer ; 
and the first of Meverns, or any day in the first decad of ledarns within ten 
or at the utmost twenty days, of the Vernal Equinox, (which would always 
fall within the last ten days of Xurpaios,) in the Thessalian calendar, would 
be as proper for it as any. 

v. Avxeos. This also appears to have been the Thessalian form of the 
epithet Avxecos, the proper etymon of which must have been Avxos. It 
would be a mistake however, in a case like this, to derive the name of the 
month from Avxos in the sense of lupus. We hope to shew, on a future 
opportunity, that Avxecos, as derived from Avxos, was one of the titles of 
the sun. We hope to shew also, by the testimony of a remarkable insti- 
tution of Grecian antiquity, that the phenomenon, the fact of which we 
know at present only from the Mosaic account of the creation, viz. that 
the first three days of the Hexaémeron had light, but not as derived from 
the sun, and what is more, the true Julian dates of those three days, April 
25, 26, and 27, were long known and remembered traditionally among the 
ancient Greeks; and that the first day, in the course of the present system 
of things, which had light, and light, agreeably to the order and course of 
nature, ever after derived from the sun, was the fourth day of the Hexaeé- 
meron, April 28. It is very observable that the normal date of this ‘Thes- 
salian month, Avxceos, as the scheme shews, was only one day later than 
the traditionary date of this day, April 28: and that must do much to con- 
firm our conclusion that it took its name from the sun, as the author and 
source of light to the existing system of things, according to the esta- 
blished order and course of nature. 

Vi. OpiEaddos. Oepiéar or Opi—ar being the Afolic form of Gepioa, the 
first aorist of Oepi¢@—which is the Greek for to reap—and adéy lonice, or 
adéa Attice, being the Greek for warmth or heat, (in particular, the 
warmth or heat of the sun,) it is a very probable conjecture that this name 
was compounded originally of these two elements, @pifac and dadéa, and 
that its original form was @pi~adeos, which in course of time might easily 
be corrupted into OprEaddvos. [ts normal limits having been May 28 and 
June 27, it is clear it must have been the month next before midsummer 
in the Thessalian calendar ; and must have answered in that to Skirrhopho- 
rion in the Attic. June 26, the last day of this month, B. C. 517, was mid- 
summer day itself. And as, for the climate of Thessaly, even wheat harvest 
would always fall out in this month *, nothing can be more probable than 
that the month was so called from the reaping of the harvest, and the heat 
of the sun, in this month—rapa rd @epiEa ev adéa: for the work of reap- 


* See our Origines Kalendarie Italice, iii. 469-473 of the state of the case in 
that respect for the same climate, in the year of Pharsalia, B.C. 48. 
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ing, whether the barley or wheat harvest, in all ages and in all climates, 
and especially among the Greeks and Romans, has had to be performed sub 
dio and in the sun }8, 

vii. Kpdévos. If there was a month of this name in the Thessalian calen- 
dar (as Stephani appears to have discovered), it must have been ultimately 
derived from Kpdvos; but there is no reason why it should not have been 
primarily derived from Kpéva, the name of the feast of Kpévos among the 
ancient Greeks. In explanation of this etymon, we hope to shew on a 
future opportunity that the name of the OAvpma of classical antiquity, as 
originally instituted by Pelops, was this of the Kpéya; and the proper 
date of the Cronian institution and of the Cronian month of Pelops was 
June 25. Now the normal date of this Cronian month in the Thessalian 
calendar, supposed to have come in here, between @piEadXvos and “Inmo- 
Spdpios, was June 27 also—only two days later than the Cronian month 
of Pelops. We have already had occasion to observe, and we hope to see 
proofs hereafter, that the Cronia once instituted never ceased to be ob- 
served in the ancient Greek calendar; and in some instances at the same 
season of the year as at first—that is, midsummer. ‘These are strong pre- 
sumptive arguments, both of the site in the natural year, and of the Julian 
date, of this Cronian month of the Thessalian calendar. 

vili. and ix. ‘Imodpdjuos and Tlavayos. Both these names occurred, and 
as those of consecutive months too, in the Boeotian calendar 14. And the 
Beotian calendar (Type ii.) Cycle vii. 3, being compared with the Thes- 
salian (Type iv.) Cycle i. 1, the Beeotian Hippodromius was falling on 
June 16, the Thessalian on July 26; the Boeotian Panamus or Panemus on 
July 15, the Thessalian on August 25: though this difference in that 
year, as being the year before the first intercalation in the Beeotian cycle, 
was accidentally greater than it ought really to have appeared; and the 
next year, B. C. 516, the Thessalian Hippodromius would fall July 15, the 
Beeotian July 5, the Thessalian Panamus August 14, the Boeotian August 
4. Yet it need not be supposed that the Thessalians borrowed these two 
names, for the use of these two months in their own calendar, from the 
Beeotian names of the corresponding months in the Beeotian. ‘Thessaly 
was famous for the number and quality of its breeds of horses ; and no- 
thing would be more probable a priori than that, among the national 
sports of the Thessalians, this of ‘Imodpéuia, or horse-races, would be 
one. And the most usual time of the year for such races being the month 
before, or the month after, midsummer, it would be nothing surprising 
that they should have given the name of ‘Immvdpdj10s to the eighth month 
in their calendar, the month next after midsummer. And as to the month 
Panamus, if it derived its name, as it appears to have done, from the 
summing up as it were and conclusion of the Cereal year, by the gathering 
in of the last of the productions of the ground, in contradistinction to 
those of trees, it was even more applicable to the ninth month in the Thes- 
salian calendar, than to the eighth in the Beeotian. 


13 See supra, 300 note. 14 See supra, 289. 311, 312. 
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x. Ira@vos. The etymon of this name we apprehend to have been "Iray 
—the name of a city in Thessaly, the first allusion to which, in classical 
antiquity, occurs in Homer’s account of the followers of Protesilaus : 

Oi & efyov buddkny Kal Wippacoy avOeuderta 

Anuntpos tépevos, "Irwva Te prepa pnrav }5— 
*Irwyv 16 médts OcocaXias* 

ao “ge a "Irwva Te pyTépa prov. 

ol €yy@ptor d€vTéves aitny pac, Irdy. twes dé Zirdva aditny pact, dia Td 
oitopdpov. éyerar S€ 7) “Irwvos, amd “Ir@vov npaos’ ad’ ov kal Irwvia, 7 
’AOnva, Hrts kal “Ira@vn. To €Ovikdy Irwvaios, kai Irwvaia » >AOnva—Tiv Se 
"Irava mporapokvverOal pac of madawoi, as Miyxwva. tives d€ o€vvovet, 
Aéyovtes Gtt @vopdtero Kal Sitav Sia 7O ctroddpov. Aéyerar Se, Paci, Kal 
"Iravn tpicvdAdAdBes’ ere 6€ Kai”Irwvos, amd It@vov npwos’ Kal AOnva de e& 
a’tns “Irwvia 7— 

"HA dov “Iravados piv AGavaias én’ deOda 

’Oppevidat kad€ovros 18— 


"Irev, modus CecoaAlas, evOa riparat’AOnva !9—Trevis Kat Irwvia 2 4 ’A- 
Onva etpntat, mapa Tois Geocadois, amd twos Todews, “Irwvos. yaoi be 6 
yeveaddyos Siywvidns Iravov Ovyarépas yeverOat dvo, AOnvay xai loddpar, 
K,t.A. It then quotes Apollonius Rhodius 2! : Olov 


Unduddes cxomijow eOauBeor eicopdwmat 
épyov “AOnvains Ir@vidos kK, 7. d. 


on which the Scholiast: "Irwvidos' ypdaderat kat Tprtavidos. “Irwvias dé 
’AOnvas éotiv iepov ev Kopwveia tis Bowwrias. 6 pévtor Arro\A@vios ovK av 
Aéyou tHv AOnvay emi katacKkevy THs Apyovs amd THs €v “Irwvia (corr. Boww- 
ria) KAnoews, waddov Sé awd Geooad«ks Irwvias, repli is “Exataios ev TH 
Tpotn Tov ioropav A€yer* "Appevidas Se ev rois OnBaikois ’Apdixrvovos vidv 
"Ir@vov ev OcoaaXria yervnOjvat, ap od "Irv méXts Kal Irwvis’ AOnva. pepvn- 
tat kal Adééavdpos ev mpat@ Kapixay trropynudtev. Cf. also the descrip- 
tion of the dress of Jason, before his visit to Hypsipyle at Lemnus ; 

Adrap 6y aud dpouoe beds “Irwvidos epyov 

Simdaka troppupeny mepovycaro’ thy ot racce 

TlaAdds 6re mpatov Spudxous 2? KT. Xd. 
"Ev Gecoadia bed “Irwvis tiara, Kai €v Kopwveia moder ths Botwrias, 
ano “Ir@vov Tov iepéws (corr. 1pGos) 2°, 

Strabo describes "Irwv as situated in the same quarter of Thessaly, in 
general, as Thessalian Thebes, and on the river Amphrysus: Tovrou de 
(the ”Audpuaos) brépxerrar 6”Irwvos (al.”Ir@y). drov TO THs ‘Irevias iepor, 
ap’ ob Kai TO év TH Bowwtia, kat 6 Kovdpios morapos «, 7. d.24 Pausanias, 
in his aceount of the shields dedicated there by Pyrrhus, (after his victory 


15 Tl. B. 695. 20 Etym. M. 
16 Steph. Byz. 21 Argonautica, i. 550. cf. Tzetz. ad 
17 Eustathius, ad Iliad. B. 696. 324 Lycoph. 355. 
23% 22 Ibid. 721. 
18 Callimachus, in Demetram, 75. 23 Schol. in loc. 


19 Schol. in loe. 24 1X. 5. 304 a. 
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over Antigonus and his Gallic mercenaries *,) places the temple, and there- 
fore Iton, or Itonus, between Phere and Larissa 2°. 

With respect then to the etymon of the name of this month; the name 
of the Myv Iravos among the Thessalians must have been derived from 
the name of their goddess "Irwvia ; and the name of the Thessalian "Iravia 
must have been derived from that of the city of "Irwy. The Irevia (i. e. 
Occ) was in an eminent sense the goddess of “ITwv, and the Iraos (sc. 
fv) was in a similar sense the month of the “Irevia ded. ‘The question is 
therefore, after all, what was the meaning of this name of "Irey, or, as the 
Thessalians themselves pronounced it, Iray? 

The first answer to this question is probably supplied by Homer; who 
while joining these three cities, Iton, and Phylake, and Pyrrhasus, in a 
common enumeration, as neighbours in point of situation, implies a com- 
mon relation of all of them to the Hellenic Demeter in general, by apply- 
ing to one of them, Ilvppagos, the descriptive epithet of Ajpnrpos réwevos 
in particular. The next may be derived from the fact which we learnt 
from Stephanus and Eustathius 26, that the proper name even of this city 
of Irwy, according to some of the ancients, was Sitoy, rather than “Iroy. 
*Iroy and Sirwy indeed were nearly related in sound; and a naturally fer- 
tile neighbourhood, like that of "Iray, it might be supposed, was very likely 
a priori to suggest the name of Suray, through that of “Iroy itself. But 
let it be assumed that the city of ‘Irv and its neighbourhood were closely 
connected with the Hellenic Demeter from the first, and that the Hellenic 
Demeter herself was simply the impersonation of the vegetable Principle 
in the two principal grains of barley and wheat; and it will appear much 
more probable that this correction, or this explanation, of the name of ‘Irar 
by that of S:rav, would be suggested by the relation of the city to the god- 
dess to whom it was sacred, the Principle of fertility itself, than by that 
to the neighbourhood in which it was situated, and the fertility of the sur- 
rounding country. 

The next is supplied by the fact that, according to the above representa- 
tions, the founder or eponym of this city of "Irav, and the author of the 
worship of the "A@nva@ recognised there in particular as divine, was Itonus 
the son of Amphictyon. Our oldest authority for this statement is Heca- 
teeus; and his statement is repeated by Pausanias 2’, who calls this Itonus 
both “Ir@vos and “Irwmos, but in each case the son of Amphictyon. Am- 
phictyon, as an individual, and as the son of Deucalion, in our belief, never 
had any real existence. As the eponym of the Amphictyonic council, and 
as the impersonation of the Amphictyonic institution, he may be consi- 
dered to have had a real historical existence through that of the institution : 
and the ultimate explanation of this tradition, which made Itonus, the son 


* Tovs Bupeods 6 Modocads, itwvids Sa@pov ’Abavg, 
Tidppos awd Opacewy expeuace Vadatav k,T. A. 


25 i. xiii. 2. cf. Smith’s Geography, iv. 67, who makes an Itonus (probably 
in nomine. the same) the son of Boeotus, and 

26 Supra, p. 482. grandson of Posidon. 

27 ix.i.1: xxxiv. 1. cf. Diodorus Sic. 
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of Amphictyon, the founder of ’Irdv and of the worship of the ’A@nva of 
*Irov, as we hope to see hereafter, will turn out to be the fact that, between 
the Itonian Athena and the Hellenic Demeter, there was no difference ex- 
cept in name; and that the worship of the Hellenic Demeter, as a national 
badge of distinction, was first introduced and established, at a very early 
period, by the Amphictyonic council. 

And with respect to what we have just asserted, that between the 
Itonian Athena and the Hellenic Demeter, there was no difference from 
the first except in name—-this will appear, as soon as it is known that each 
was the same with the Egyptian Isis; and the conception of each was 
ultimately derived from that of the Egyptian Isis. Demeter was merely 
a name for this idea, which the authors of the Eleusinian, or of the 
Thesmophorian, institution invented for themselves; Athena was one 
which the Greeks borrowed from one of the Egyptian names of Isis 
herself. 

And here it is very important to observe that, though the Greeks of 
later times certainly understood by the Itonian Power, or Principle, their 
own goddess Athena to have been personally meant, and after what has 
been thus premised of the identity of both with the Egyptian Isis, it can- 
not be said that this understanding was mistaken; yet, for any thing 
which has come down to the contrary, this power or principle itself, so 
characteristic of the ancient Iton, was never any thing but 7 “Iravis, or 
7 ‘Irwvia, the goddess of "Irmv; and neither more nor less than the god- 
dess of “Iray, whatsoever else might have been implied by that de- 
signation. 

Now the name of the Egyptian Isis in its own language appears to 
have been simply HS, or something to the same effect 28, of which the 
Greeks made Iows, or Ios. Between ”Iovs and “Iris the difference would 
be slight; and assuming the form of "Iv1s as a possible one of the name 
of the goddess worshipped at Iton, we might very reasonably claim to be 
allowed to assume the name of "Irwr, or “Irv, as a possible one for 
that of the city sacred to ”I7is. We have proof to produce hereafter, that 
"Iowy, or Io@va, was an actual modification of the Egyptian name of Isis, 
handed down to the time of Pherekydes among the Greeks, from as far 
back as the time of Cadmus; and that would be from as far back as the 
first introduction in Egypt of the name and idea of Isis herself. 

The drift of these observations is to render it highly probable that, 
whosoever was the founder of the city of Iton in Thessaly, and of the 
worship of the Itonian goddess in particular, the goddess herself was nei- 
ther more nor less than the Egyptian Isis, and the city of this goddess 
neither more nor less than the city of Isis, and possibly the very first city 
founded and dedicated to her in that relation, and under that name, any 
where in Greece, and certainly in Thessaly ; though the worship of Isis, 
under the name of Athena, and under that of Demeter, in other quarters 
of Greece, might be older (and even much older) than her worship in 


- 


23 Cf. our Fasti Catholici, ii. 180-183. 
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Thessaly under this name of “I7s._ And as the first introduction of the 
name and worship of Isis herself in Egypt bore date only from B.C. 
13509, so, if that of the name and worship of the Thessalian”Ir1s may 
be supposed not later in that country than the first Cyclico-Julian period 
of 120 years from this date of B.C. 1350, (i. e. B.C. 1230,) it would be 
a curious coincidence that B.C. 1230, as we hope to see hereafter, is as 
nearly as possible the traditionary date of the Argonautic Expedition ; 
and the construction of the Argo, for the use of that expedition, accord- 
ing to tradition also, as the work of the Itonian goddess, could not have 
been earlier, nor yet much later, than the first introduction into Iton of 
the Itonian goddess herself. 

It follows from these premises that, if the Itonia had a stated ceremony 
or observance, and at a stated season of the year, from the first, it must 
have been that of the Egyptian Isia, or something analogous to it: and 
the first and original date of the Egyptian Isia, as we have fully proved in 
the first Part of this work, in the first year of its proper cycle of leap-year, 
having been the four days from October 6 to 9 inclusive, and in every 
other, the four from October 5 to 8 inclusive; we are at liberty to assume 
the same things of the original date of the Thessalian Itonia, if pur- 
posely taken from these primary terms of the Egyptian Isia, October 6-9, 
B.C. 1230, October 5-8, B.C. 1229. And these dates being supposed 
to have been known and observed among the Thessalians ever after, as 
much as many others of like kind, (as we shall see, we hope, in due time, } 
among the rest of the Greeks; it is manifest that at the date of their 
lunar correction, B. C. 517, Cycle i. 1, at the beginning of the second year 
of the Sothiacal cycle of leap-year, these stated Itonian terms would be 
falling October 5—-8—and October 5-8, on the 13th-r6th of the tenth 
month in our proposed scheme of this first Thessalian correction: and 
this tenth month by virtue of that coincidence would be designated as the 
Mnv “Ir@vos; and the 13th-16th (the 3rd to the 6th of the second 
decad) of this month, as the stated [tonian dates in the lunar correction 
in question. 

This conclusion respecting the name and place of the Mj Ira@mos in 
the Thessalian lunar calendar, thus deducible a priori from the previous 
history of the Itonia of Thessaly, is very materially confirmed by the his- 
tory of another Irwvia, in a different quarter, derived from this ‘Thessa- 
lian one; and from that of another Mj ‘Ira@vos, in a different calendar, 
yet occupying the same place in that as this Itonian month in the Thes- 
salian. 

The expulsion of the Beotians at a remote period, for a certain length 
of time, from Thebes, and their sojourn in Thessaly while this expulsion 
was continuing, and their return to their own country again at last, are 
well known facts in their ancient history ; on which we shall have some- 
what to say, in connection with the history of the Beeotian Parthenia, and 
the Parthenian Ennead, in the second Part of this work. At present it 


29 See our Fasti Catholici, ill. 73-155. 30 [bid. iii. 132-138. 
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may suffice to observe that this sojourn of theirs in Thessaly, while their 
expatriation lasted, was passed at ”Apyn in Thessaly, and their return 
home again at last took place from ”Apyy; and Coroneia in Boeotia was 
the first place occupied by them in their own country upon their return : 
and”Apvy being close to “Irv in Thessaly, if they had known nothing of 
the Itonia of Thessaly before their sojourning there, they must have be- 
come acquainted with her there. And as they returned at last from” Apyn 
to Beeotia, and in Beeotia first of all to Coroneia, the coincidence most to 
be observed is this, that at Coroneia they founded a temple of the Irevia, 
and at Coroneia ever after, and in and about this temple of the Irvia, 
they celebrated their national festival of the HapBowria. 

‘H pev ody Kopawveia, says Strabo#!, éyyds tov ‘EXikatés eat, ef) tous 
tOpupevn. Kkatedd/sovto © avrivy émavvres €k THs Cerrahikys”Apyns oi Boww- 
Tol pera Ta Tpwika, ote wep Kal Tov "Opxopevdy Exxov. Kpatnoavres Se THs 
Kopaveias, €v TH mpd adrns medio Td THs Ir@vias’A@nvas tepoy idpicarto, 
Ouavupoy TH Oetradik@’ Kal Tov mapappéovta TmoTapov Kovdpioy mpoanyo- 
pevoav dpopeaves TO exet. That "Irwy was situated on this river Kovapuos, 
more properly even than on the river "Audpvoos ®2, appears from Strabo 
also®3: Tovrouv 8 imépxerrar 6 "Irwv, K,7.X. kal 6 Kovdpios motapés. €t- 
pynra S€ mept TovTou ev Tois mepi ths “Apyns Bowwriakjs 24, He continues, 
*"Adkatos S€ kadet Kwpaduov, Aéeyar, 


"“Aoo 'A@ava amone...- 
> ‘ / A a ~ 
amd Kopeveias emt ded... 
mapolev audi Kapadia rotaue map’ 6xOats *. 


evravda S€ cai ra TapBowwtia cuvetédouv. cvyxabidpura de rn ’AOnva 6 
“Aldns, Kata Twa, &s pact, pvotiKiy airiav.—Cf. Pausanias *°: IIpiv de és 
Kopoveray e& ’ANadkopevav adixéoOa, THs “Irwvias "AOnvas éott TO iepdv 
xadeirat d€ amd “Irwviov tov "Auduxrvovos’ Kal €s Tov Kowdv ovviacw ot 
Botwrol evravda oidXoyov. 

The Itonia of Bceotia, worshipped nowhere in that country, so far as is 
known of at present, except at Coronea, being thus derivable from the 
Itonia of Thessaly ; it is very important to the right understanding of the 
name of this latter to attend to what Strabo specified last in his account of 
her Beeotian counterpart; viz. that in her proper temple at Coronea, 
Hades or Pluto was associated with her, xara tiva pvortixny airiay: for that 
tends directly to identify each of these conceptions with the Egyptian Isis 
and the Hellenic Demeter. With each of these a fable communis generis 
was associated from the first. In one, Isis and Osiris and Typhon, in the 
other, Demeter and the Koré and Pluto, mutatis mutandis, acted the same 
parts, and served the same purpose, respectively. 


» Of, Callimachus (Lavacrum Palladis, 63.) who calls it KouvpdAuos. 


hm) Kopwvelas, iva of reBvwpevov tAgos 
Kal Bwmol roTaug Ket” emt KoupaArlg. 


31 ix, 2. 265 a. 32 1x. 5. 304 a. 33 See p. 482 supra. 
34 Cf. ix. 2. 265 a. 39 jx, xxxiv. I. 
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Nothing therefore could be more probable a priori than that the Bao- 
tian Itonia would have both a name and a place in the Beeotian calendar, 
as much as the Thessalian one in the Thessalian; and that her proper 
month in the one would be analogous to that in the other. And it is re- 
markable that as the true place of the latter in its own calendar appears to 
have been that of the tenth month, in the first year of the cycle, between 
these fixed Julian terms of Sept. 23 and October 23, so there was one 
month, and only one, open to the Beotian-Itonia in her proper calendar 
too, and that month the tenth, and the Julian limits of that month in the 
first year of its proper cycle, Oct. 5--Nov. 4; in which year (the fourth 
of the Sothiacal cycle of leap-year) the stated Isiac, or what is the same 
thing, the stated Itonian dates, October 6-9, would fall on the 2—5 of this 
tenth month. This coincidence, B.C. 567, would be competent to desi- 
gnate the tenth month of the Beeotian lunar calendar, the proper Itonian 
month ; and by parity of reason that of the TapSo.wria* also: and very 
probably to cause the name of the Mzp Irayios to be given to it. 

It may be observed too that, as the Beeotians during their sojourn in 
Thessaly were settled at Arne, so after their return to their own country 
they are said to have planted a colony at Arne in Thessaly again, though 
not under the name of Arne, but under that of Kiépiov: AcBadéwr Se 
€xovrat Xatpaveis 35 exadeiro S€ 4 wdAus Kal TovTOLs”Apyyn TO apxatov.... 
amd Se travtns KAnOnvac Kal érépay év Ceaoadia TOAW—Apyyn Tris Boww- 
tias 37... Sevrépa modus GeooaXdlas, dmorxos THs Bowwrias .... 7 Keéptov 
cadeirac 88, Now, among the Thessalian inscriptions which have come to 
light, one there is which records the name of a month in the calendar of 
Keépioy 89: Tpobcivar thy xpiow ev Té ovvedpio TH ev TO OVO pyvi. ‘The 
name of this month was consequently 6vos: and though no such name 
occurs in the calendar of Lamia, nor consequently (as we have hitherto 
assumed) in the national calendar of Thessaly, that will be no difficulty ; 
if this name belonged to the calendar of Kierium, and Kierium was pro- 
perly no part of the commune Thessalum. 

Now this name is evidently derivable from @vos; and 6vos, as we have 
seen, or shall see, occurs more than once as the name of a month in cer- 
tain calendars of antiquity, in the compound form of AiéaOvos. In this 
Kierian calendar however we should be of opinion it had never any form 
but this of vos, or possibly of Gviost or Ctos. And the name itself 


* The stated relation of the MeuSoidtia to the natural or the Julian year is not 
known from testimony, so far as we are aware, at present. There is however an 
allusion to them in the Amatoriz Narrationes of Plutarch (iv.), from which it is 
a necessary inference that they were later than corn-harvest at least, and there- 
fore might have fallen out in September or October every year. 

tT Ovia was the name of a peculiar ceremony in the Elean calendar, in honour 
of Dionysos. 


36 Pausanias, ix. xl. 3. 39 Hermann, pag. 89, 90. (Trans- 
37 Stephanus Byz. actions of the Royal Society of Litera- 
38 Cf. both of “Apyn and Kuépiov, ture, 1827. Tom. i, 155.) 

Smith’s Geography. 
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being clearly derived from 6vos, which occurs in the singular in A‘schy- 
lus 4°, and in the plural, 6é7, more than once in Homer 4!, in the sense of 
sacrifice, it might be supposed at first sight such a name in its proper 
calendar denoted the sacrificial month, in some eminent sense; and there- 
fore in the calendar of Kierium might be the coordinate of the month 
Bawos in the Thessalian. But it is also to be observed that the sense of 
this word @vos—even as intended of sacrifice—to judge from the idiom of 
Homer, must have been properly that of sacrifice of a peculiar kind ; 
sacrifice made with incense, or cakes, or the dmapxai of the fruits of the 
ground—any thing, in short, which was wont to be offered distinct from 
the flesh of animals, accompanied with the shedding of blood; the proper 
word for which was 6vcia. Now an offering of this simple and primitive 
description seems to have been prescribed for the Eleusinian or the The- 
smophorian Demeter, and in the Eleusinian ceremony itself the day, on 
which it was offered, was called va after it. The true etymon of the month 
Ovos in the calendar of Kierium therefore was probably 6va in this sense ; 
and if so, this month in that calendar would be designated by its name 
itself as the coordinate of the Itonian month, rather than of the month 
Bomius, in the Thessalian. And thus much may suffice for the illustration 
of the Mv “Iravos. 

xi. "AmeAXatos. xii. Bouvkdrios. Of these two, "AweAXaios has occurred 
in various calendars which have already come under our notice; but it 
will also occur in the Macedonian, which has not yet passed in review be- 
fore us: and as it appears to have been as proper to that as to any, we 
reserve what we have to say in explanation of it for the consideration of the 
Macedonian calendar. All we need to observe at present is that, as its site 
in the natural or the Julian year, according to the scheme proposed above, 
is from Oct. 23—Nov. 21; so, when the meaning of its name comes to be 
explained, no site will appear to have been more suitable for it than the 
middle of the autumnal quarter in the natural year, October 23—Nov. 21 
in the Julian. 

The name of Bovxartos has occurred in the Beotian calendar; and we 
shall meet with it again in the Delphian. In the Boeotian however it was 
the first month ; in the Thessalian, according to our arrangement, it must 
have been the last. There is no difficulty in this distinction. On the 
contrary, when we consider the mutual jealousies and independence of the 
communities of the ancient Greeks, and especially of those who were nearest 
to each other, if the hessalians, as well as the Boeotians, had a Bucatius in 
their calendar, it would much more probably be the name with them of a 
different month from the Beotian, than the same with it. ‘The name of 
Bovxattos however seems to have been determined to the last in their 
calendar, for reasons peculiar to themselves ; of which we cannot here 
give the necessary account, because of their connection with the Second 
Part of our Work. The etymon of the 'Thessalian Bovxaros in any case 
is no doubt the same as that of the Boeotian, from Bods and kaive, cdo ; 


40 Agamemnon, 1409. 41 Iliad. Z. 270: I. 495: Od. O. 261, &c. 
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and the meaning of the name in either case is no doubt that of the Mny 
Boupénos. The reason too, which appeared to have been assigned by some 
of the ancients for the imposition of this name on the first month in the 
Beeotian calendar, (the fact of the sacrifice of a much greater number of 
oxen in that month than in any other,) though not true de facto of that, 
seems to have been literally true of the last month in the Thessalian. 
‘This month, and the 17th of the month, as we hope to see hereafter, was 
the stated date of the greatest festival in the Thessalian year ; the 'Thessa- 
lian Peloria, the natale or birthday of Thessaly itself: and this being 
kept, through the length and breadth of the land, by all orders and ranks 
of persons, rich and poor, high and low, freemen or slaves alike, for five 
days at least, with an indiscriminating profusion and hospitality, more 
animals were probably slaughtered, both for sacrifice and for the sake of 
feasting upon them, in this month, than in all the year besides. And that 
was probably the reason why the month itself was called Bovxdrvos, the 
Mny Bovdomos, kar’ e€oxnv. 

The review of the months in the calendar of Lamia, considered as the 
same with the national calendar of Thessaly, which we have thus concluded, 
is decisive that there could have been no Carnean month in that calendar. 
The Carnean month, as we have observed, was distinctive of the Doric 
calendars of antiquity; and though the Dorians, at some time or other of 
their early history, appear to have lived in Thessaly—the Thessalians as 
such were not Dorians. It is not surprising therefore that Euripides in 
his Alkestis, while alluding so plainly to the Carnean solemnity and the 
Carnean month, in connection with the proper subject of that play, alludes 
to it equally plainly as a solemnity and a month which would come round 
in due time in the Spartan calendar, but not in the Thessalian—or only in 
the Thessalian as standing in such and such a relation to the Spartan. 
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CHAPTER III. 
On the fifth Type of the Hellenic Octaéteris. 


Section I.—Scheme of the fifth Type of the Hellenic 
Octacteris. 


Epoch Gamelion 1, Atra Cyclica 3515, December 26, B.C. 493*. 





Cycle. Midnight. B.C, 
i. December 26 493 492 
il. — 15 492 491 
*il. -—— 4 491 490 
iv. — 23 490 *489 
<A —- II 489 488 
vi. — 30 488 487 
vil. — 19 487 486 
*viil. — 8 486 *485 





Section IT.—On the Lunar Correction of the Primitive 
Solar year in Phocis. 

We are in possession of no data, by means of which a 
probable conjecture might be formed on this subject, except 
the inscription which we produced in illustration of the 
Beeotian calendar?. It appeared from that inscription that, 
at the time to which it belonged, the first month in the 
Phocian calendar, and Alalcomenius in the Beeotian, were 
agreeing more or less together. 

Now Alalcomenius having been the twelfth month in the 
Beeotian calendar, the first inference from this fact is that the 
Phocian calendar of this time could not have been one which 
belonged to the same type as the Bceotian; otherwise the 
first month of the former must have been agreeing with the 
first of the latter. The next is, that if the Phocian calendar 
was not derived from the same type as the Beotian, a fortiori 


* See vol. iii. Appendix, Table v. 


z Supra, 294. Corp. Ins. 1569. tom. i. 740-746. 
] 4 } 509 749-74 
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it could not have been from the same as the Attic; unless it 
could be considered probable that the lunar correction would 
be adopted in Phocis the same year in which it was in Attica, 
yet 25 years before it was so in Beeotia, and 50 before it was 
so any where else. 

With regard however to its possible derivation from some 
one of the types which come between the epoch of the 
Second, and that of the Sixth—the Third, the Fourth, and the 
Fifth—in order to the means of arriving at a judgment on 
this question, assuming only that whatsoever the type to 
which this Phocian correction is ultimately reducible, it must 
have been one in which the first month, according to this 
type, and the twelfth, according to the Beeotian, were capable 
of coinciding more or less completely, we will begin with 
comparing the first month for one entire cycle in each of 
those types, with the twelfth for one entire cycle in the 
Beeotian. 


i. Comparison of the twelfth month of the calendar, Type ii. with the first 
montb of the calendar, ‘Type iii. 














Type ii. Type iii. 
Cycle. xiith m. xiiith m. Cycle. ist m. 
Inn Dees. iy dane v7 
ii. Nov. 22 tip) SEC. 27 
*lii. — 10 Dec. 10 iii, — 15 =6th of xiii. m. Type ii. 
iv. — 29 iv. Jan. 3 
ty. — 318) Dec, 18 *v, Dec. 23 =6th of xiii. m. Type ii. 
Viet eC 7 vi. Jan. 11 
vii. Nov. 25 vii. Dec. 30 
*vii, — 14 Dec.14 *vili, — 19=6th of xii. m. Type ii. 


This comparison shews that in these two types in particular 
the coincidence in question was not possible; only that in 
the intercalary years in both, the first month in Type iii. 
would coincide with the xuith in Type i1.; i.e. the first of 
the former would bear date on the sixth of the latter. And 
though it is true that this xiiith month in Type i. was called 
*Adadxoperios, its proper style in that Type was ’AXaAkopevios 
8; and that must not be confounded with AdAaAKopévios a’, or 
“AXaAKopevios absolutely, which could not be understood of 
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any month in the Beeotian calendar but the twelfth. The 
coincidence attested by the inscription is that of the first 
month in the Phocian calendar, of the time being, with the 
"Adadxopévios absolutely (that is, the twelfth month) of the 
Beeotian, of the same time also. 


ii. Comparison of the twelfth month of the calendar, Type ii. with the first 
month of the calendar, Type iv. 




















Type ii. Type iv. 
Cycle. xiith m. xiiith m. Cycle. ist m, 
ii. Nov. 22 ee Es Rae) 
‘i. — 10 Dec. to ii. Dec. 21 =12th of xiiith of Type ii. 
iv. — 29 *i, — 10=12th of xii. — 
*y. — 18 Dec. 18 iv. — 29=12th of xiii. — 
vi.» ‘Dec. 7 *y, — 18=r2th of xii. a 
vii. Nov. 25 vi. Jan... 5 
“Vill, —— iq “ec 14 vil. Dec. 25 = 12th of xiii. — 
i. Dec. 3 *vill — 14=12thof xii. — 


ili. Comparison of the twelfth month of the calendar, Type ii. with the 
first month of the calendar, Type v. 








Type ii. Type v. 
Cycle. "aiith m. xiiith m. crcleenant m. 
*i1. Nov.10 Dec. 10 i. Dec. 26=17th of xiiith Type ii. 
iv. — 29 li, — I5=147thof xii, = — 
¥. — 418 ‘Deen18 iii, — 4=17thof xii = =— 
FE Deca a7 lv. “— 23=17th of xii. -- 
vii. Nov. 25 *vy, — «1=17thof xiii — 
*viii, — 14: Dec. 14 vi. — 30=17th of xiii. — 
i, DEG: 39 vii. — I9=17thof xii, 3 — 
ii. Nov. 22 ‘vil, — 8=17th of xii. — 


In the first of these last two schemes there are only three 
years, the ivth, the vith, and the ist, in the Boeotian Type, 
the iurd, the vth, and the viith in the Fourth, in which the 
coincidence was possible; in the second, there were six years 
in the one and six in the other, in any of which it was pos- 
sible. While therefore we have no doubt that the actual 
type of the Phocian calendar at this time was one of these 
two, the Fourth or the Fifth of the Hellenic octaéteris in 
general, we consider it more probable it was de facto the 
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latter than the former: and having to reduce it under 
one or the other of the two, we think we are less likely to be 
mistaken, if we class it with the calendars of the Fifth Type, 
than if we do so with those of the Fourth. 


Section III.—On the rule of the names of the months in the 
Phocian Calendar. 


But though so little is known at present of this Phocian 
calendar, that little is important and interesting; as tending 
to confirm the assertion which we have often had occasion to 
make, that the months of the Primitive Solar calendar had 
originally no names but those of order and number. 

It appears to have been a distinctive peculiarity of the 
Phocian correction of the Primitive Solar year, in contradis- 
tinction to those of the rest of the Greeks, that it retained 
this old rule for the names of the months even in the lunar 
calendar. One proof of this fact is supplied by the testimony 
of the inscription, which we have just been considering —in 
which the xiith month in the Beeotian calendar, under the 
name of ’AdaAKopérios, Was compared with the corresponding 
one in the Phocian, under no name but that of the First *. 
Both calendars were no doubt lunar alike at this time; and 
we must necessarily infer from this distinction that the 
months in the Beeotian at this time had proper names, those 
in the Phocian had not. 

Another is supplied by an inscription which appears to 
have belonged to Aavais, a part of the ancient Phocis*: in 
which mention is made of the seventh month, under no other 
name but that of the seventh: “Apxovtos]...tod [ldrpwvos, 
Bovdapxéovtos KadXukd€os pnvos (é8)dduou; ... evvdpw €(kKAn)- 
a(f)qa. And though, with the exception of one more, which, 
for its importance to the consideration of the present calen- 
dar, requires to be noticed by itself, these are all which occur 
in the Corpus Inscriptionum, calculated to illustrate the 
nomenclature of the Phocian calendar, others have come to 

* We shall see too, we hope, hereafter the first month in the Phocian 
calendar, under the name of the first, compared with the Delphian ‘Hpaios. 


See Curtius’ Anecdota Delphica, No. 27. Pag. 68. 


a Corpus Inscript. 1725. i. 848. 
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light, which have not yet found their way into this collection, 
and yet illustrate the same nomenclature in the case of the 
third >, the fourth, the fifth4, and the ninth *, respectively, 
as well as the first, the seventh, and the twelfth. The fact 
therefore being established by actual testimony in seven in- 
stances out of twelve; there can be no doubt that the names 
of the five remaining months must have been cast in the 
same mould, and that the months in the Phocian calendar, 
from the first to the last, had no names but those of number 
and order *. 


* The inscription, to which we have referred, as so important on this 
question, is No. 1732 of the Corp. Ins. Tom. 1. 849-852. It is in an ex- 
cellent state of preservation; having suffered little from the effects of 
time, though dated so long ago as October 24 Roman, A. D. 118. 

From a careful consideration of the terms of this inscription, we collect 
that the circumstances out of which it arose, in all probability, must have 
been the following. A certain lady of the time, whose name was Clea, and 
who seems to have been either a native or an inhabitant of Cheeronea, the 
owner of a considerable landed property, having died; according to her 
own will, or for some other reason not explained, a certain portion of this 
property, not less than the sum of three several quantities (435 + 430 + 260 
Phocian acres, 7A€6pa or jugera, 1125 in all) either was to be, or might be, 
sold by her heirs ; and the remainder, whatsoever it might be, was to go to 
the commune Dauliense, and become the public property of the Aav\réoy 
modus. ‘These 1125 acres had been sold accordingly ; and bought by 
one Meminius Antiochus: whose name is set forth in the inscription, as 
the owner, by purchase, of so much of the whole, and the Aavdcéor modus 
as the owner of the rest. 

But as these lands of Clea’s were not all of the same description, or all 
fit for the same purposes, some being olive-plantations (described as dypds 
Spins) others cleared forest lands, described as dypds evfvdctas, and 
others plantations of plane-trees, and underwood or brushwood (xwpia 
mXaravou kal pooxoToneoy), though there was no question about the right 
of the purchaser, Memmius Antiochus, to so much of each of those as 
should make up the 1125 acres which he had bought—there was room a 
priori for some misunderstanding between him, as the purchaser of this 
moiety of the estate, and the commune Dauliense, as the owner of the 
other, about the amount of each which should be awarded to them respec- 
tively; i.e. how much of the dypds dpvimmos, (probably the most valuable 
of it,) how much of the dypds evévdeias, (the next to it in value,) and how 


b At Elatea in Phocis: cf. Curtius, Anecdota, p. 22. 


Anecdota Delphica, 39 c. pag. 74. Also ad At Tithorrha or Tithora: Her- 
at Tithorrha, Tithorea, or Tithora in mann on the Greek Calendar, p. 106. 
Phocis: Ibid. p. 20. e Ibid. 106. 


c At Steiris in Phocis; Curtius, 
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much of the ywpia maravou and pooyoropuedr, (the least valuable, because 
the most in a state of nature of the whole.) And such a misunderstanding, 
it seems, had arisen; and given occasion to a suit before the Roman pro- 
consuls of the time, which could not have lasted less than three years, 
(and possibly even more,) before it was decided by the decrees recorded in 
this inscription. Of these there are two, one the decree of the umpire first 
appointed, who is called in the inscription, T. Flavius Eubulus, and 
whose decision is recorded on one of the faces of the stone, column a; the 
other, that of the umpire appointed next, to follow up and execute his 
decree, called on the marble, Currius (or Curius) Autobulus, whose deci- 
sion is recorded on the other face of the stone (column b.) 

The preamble of the first of these decrees is couched in the following 
terms: T. bdaovios EtvBoudos, 6 doOels kputis Kali épiotns imo Kaclov Maéi- 
pou dvOumdrov, kal rnpn Gels bd Ovadepiov Seounpov avOumdrov, peraéd K,T.X. 
dkova(as) éxatépov pépovs éf’ dcov €Bovdovto kal emi tiv adrowiav édOdv, 
kedevoavtds pe drodyva(a)Oac KXodiov Tpavtavod tov xpariotou avOumdrov, 
kpeivo Kabas imoyéyparrac—the particulars of the award following: 435 
Daxixa meOpa of the dypds Spirmos, 430 of the dypds edévdrelas, and 260 
of the xwpia mardvou kai pooxoropedy, being assigned thereby to the 
purchaser Memmius Antiochus; the rest, whatsoever it was, over and 
above, in each instance, to the commune Dauliense. It thus appears, as 
we have observed, that the suit, having been instituted at least two years 
before, under one proconsul of the time being, and continued under the 
next, was decided by the umpire’s award under the third. 

This decision was made at Cheronea, and as so made, and at this time, 
the two parties in the suit who represented the people of Daulis, and who 
are called the @yd.xoe or evdicoe ts Aavdtewv médews, Zopyrus, son of 
Aristio, and Parmeno, son of Zopyrus, carried it back with them to their 
own city: and its reception there, and its date, are attested by the inscrip- 
tion itself, in the first paragraph of column a. 

“Aya6y tTixn. Avroxpdropt Tpaiave “Adpiav@ Kaicapi S<Bactd 1d f’, 
Tyaim edavio Bovoxm Sadewdrops wrdros, mpo 6 xK(ad.) NovevBpioyv év 
Xatpaveta, Zamupos Apiotiovos Kal Tappéevav Zwmvpov, of &ydixou THs Aav- 
ALéwv Toews, E“apTvpoToincavTo anépacw aytvyeypapba thy Sobcicav id 
T. Sdaoviov Ev’Bovdov thy iroyeypappevny—i.e. they brought with them 
an attested copy of the umpire’s decision, the same which follows on the 
marble itself, beginning with the words just quoted before these last. 
The decision then was made ix. Kal. Novembres, U. C. 871, Coss. Ha- 
driano Augusto ii. et Salinatore: i.e. in the second year of the Emperor 
Adrian, October 24 Roman, A. D. 118. 

The second face of the stone, column b, records a decision too; which 
evidently arose out of this first, and was merely the following up or carry- 
ing out of that. For, to the best of the judgment to which we ourselves 
have been able to come, from the comparison of these two parts of the in- 
scription together, the course of things in reference to this suit in general 
appears to have been this; that as it had been begun at least U.C. 869, 
A. D. 116, in the last year but one of the reign of Trajan, and Flavius 
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Eubulus, appointed umpire, to decide about it, at least two years before, 
having been continued in that capacity unto U.C. 871, A.D. 118— 
the third proconsul (called in the decree of Flavius, Clodius Granianus) 
thinking no doubt it was time to make an end of it, and taking it for 
granted the umpire must now be in a condition to pronounce some sen- 
tence or other about it, had called upon him (in strictness had ordered 
him, keAevoavtds pe arodyvacGa) to make his award accordingly ; and at 
the same time, the better to carry it out, had appointed another arbitrator 
(who is called in the second column of the inscription Currius (or Curius) 
Autobulus), to adjudicate on any further questions which might arise out 
of it. 

And with respect to any thing of this kind; the decree of Eubulus, it is 
evident, had determined how much of each of the three sorts of aypos (the 
aypos Spimmtos, the aypos ev&vdelas, the ywpia tAaTAdvOU Kal pooxoTopEay) 
should go to the purchaser, Memmius Antiochus, and how much to the 
Commune Dauliense, out of the whole estate; but it had not specified from 
what parts of the whole these respective moieties should be taken. In 
other words, it had divided the property between the two claimants ; but 
it had not set out the respective shares of each: it had not drawn the lines 
and boundaries which should separate the right of the one from that of the 
other *. ‘This, it is evident, next to the original award, was the most im- 
portant question ; and for this, a special umpire (probably some one better 
acquainted with the locality itself than Eubulus) might be nominated by 
the proconsul Granianus, merely to follow up and to carry out the deci- 
sion of Kubulus itself. 

Accordingly this question of the épo., measurements and boundaries, of 
these respective properties, and another relating to the breadth of surface 
which should be taken from both for the sake of a road, appear to have 
been actuaily those on which this second umpire was intended to decide; 
those and those only being the subject of the decree ascribed to him: 
though it must be admitted, (as it may be also collected from it,) that, be- 
tween the time of the decision of Eubulus, and this decree of his, some 
further question had arisen, relating to the division of one of the three 
kinds of property in the soil, affected by the decree of Eubulus, the dypds 
Spummos in particular; as if the part assigned to the purchaser, by that 
decree, the 435 acres, could not be made up to that amount without taking 
somewhat more from the share of the Commune Dauliensium. 

The real nature of ‘this question indeed cannot be understood at pre- 
sent; but, though Mr. B. seems to have been of opinion, it was some- 
thing important enough to retard the further course of these proceedings 
a whole year, it is clear to our apprehension, that whatsoever it was, it 
was decided at this time and by this umpire, Curius Autobulus, in this 
part of his decree itself in which it is noticed, so far at least, as a question 
still contingent and hypothetical could be; viz. by ordering that, if there 


* It had left this to the purchaser himself: Tay 8€ apxhy tis meTphoews 
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should be any ground of complaint that the 435 acres fell short, that too 
little had been assigned to the purchaser or his representative, or too 
much to the Commune Dauliense, the deficiency should be made up by 
resuming from the latter as much as should be necessary—Tovrovu €yew 
draitnow Sepamiada amd ths Aavdtéwy Toews. 

Now the decree of this second umpire, recorded on the other face of the 
stone, (col. b,) begins as follows: ‘Odds dé 4 emt tov Apyayerny e&er mAd~ 
Tos Kaddpous * Svo, Ta S€ Gnpeia kal Tov(s) dpous THs p(e)TpHaEws Evxapa- 
Eovor Ko(e)vn evros rhs eikados TOU Swodexarou pynvos, Huar, ray evyapaxOa- 
ow, ereevoopevoy aitovs. ‘This decree then prescribed a limit within 
which certain things (necessary to complete or carry out the former) were 
to be done—the 20th of the xiith month in the Phocian calendar for the 
time being. And that being the case, the first inference which we may 
draw from it is, that if such was the style of the calendar, at the date of 
these decrees, A. D. 118, and such was the style of the calendar, from the 
first adoption of the lunar correction itself, the Phocians could have made 
no change in the original style of their calendar, possibly for 610 years, 
from B.C. 493 to A.D. 118. And if they had made no change in the 
style all that time, that is a very good ground of presumption @ priori that 
they had made none in any other of the peculiarities of their calendar 
from the first. ‘The next is, that if this second decree was consecutive on 
the first, and the first was dated October 24 Roman, A. D. 118, and this 
second was dated before the 2oth of the xiith month in the Phocian calen- 
dar of the time, the 2oth of that month must have fallen later than Octo- 
ber 24 Roman at least. And this may reasonably lead to the inference 
that the xiith month of the Phocian calendar at this time was falling de 
facto some time in November, and therefore the first, sometime in De- 
cember: from which it will follow that, if the calendar bore date in De- 
cember, at the epoch of the lunar correction, B.C. 493, and was still 
bearing date in December, A. D. 118, the Phocians could have made no 
change in the head of their calendar from B.C. 493 to A.D. 118, 610 
years: and we have just seen that for the same iength of time they could 
have made none in the style of their calendar, or in the names of its 
months. But if they had made no change in either of these things, either 
in the beginning of their year, or in the names and order of their months, 
for so long a time, it is not too much to assume, on the strength of these 
facts, and from the analogy of the rule of administration in these respects, 
that they had made none in the cycle of their calendar; and if they be- 
gan with using the octaéteric cycle, B.C. 493, they were still using it, 
AgD, 218: 

It is very true that they might have changed the cycle of their calendar, 
from the Octaéteric to the Metonic, some time between B.C. 493 and 
A.D. 118, without changing the beginning of their year, or the names 
and order of their months. But it is not easy to see when that could have 


* This use of céAayos, for a measuring-reed, illustrates Rev. xi. 1. and other 


places 
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been done in the case of the Phocians, in the natural course of things at 
least, or why. At the expiration of the first period of their octaéteric 
cycle, B. C. 333—only 13 years after the close of the second sacred war, 
B. C. 346—their nation was almost in a state of extinction ; and it is not 
credible that any thing of that kind could have been done by them in 
common then. And though they recovered their place and standing 
among the rest of the Grecian communities, B. C. 280-278, after the in- 
vasion of Greece, and the attempt on Delphi, by the Gauls!, the opportu- 
nity for any fresh correction of the calendar, in the regular course of 
things, had gone by for that time, and would not recur before B.C. 173. 
Nor is it easy to discover what motive there would be to it, even then. 
The octaéteric cycle of the fourth Type having been attached to Decem- 
ber 26, the luna 32, dated from the conjunction, B.C. 493, was as true 
to the moon, B.C. 173, as any Metonic cycle of the time being ; and if 
it was bearing date at that time on December 26 at midnight, as at first, 
it must be bearing date on the luna prima dated from the change; as very 
few of the Metonic cycles of the same period could have been doing. 

Let us therefore be permitted to assume, (until proof to the contrary 
can be produced,) that the Phocian correction having been originally the 
octaéteric, and attached to the epoch of the fourth Type, Dec. 26, B.C. 493, 
continued to be octaéteric, and so attached, down to B.C. 13. And that 
even then a correction of one day only being necessary, to keep it as true 
to the moon as ever, and a correction of one day only being administered 
to it accordingly, it continued to be octaéteric from B.C. 13 to A.D. 118 
at least. And let us see what light this will throw on the relation of the 
two dates, of these two Phocian Inscriptions, one to the other, re- 
spectively. 

i. The succession of the periods of this fourth Type, from the first to 
the fourth, will stand as follows— 


Phocian Octaéteris, Type wv, in successive periods of 160 years, 
from B.C. 493 to B.C. 13. 


i: Dec..26 B.C. 493 Luna 32. 


li. Dec. 26 — 333 = “2 
ni. Dec. 26 — 173 — !I 
iv.) Decay ee — 1 


And A. D. 117 being the 130th year of this Period, Cycle xvii. 2, the first 
month that year would bear date, Dec. 16, A.D. 117, and the twelfth, 
Noy. 5, A. D. 118, and the 2oth of the xiith month, Nov. 24. 

ii. The date of the decree of Flavius Eubulus having been ix Kal. Nov., 
October 24 Roman, U. C. 871—the proportion of the Roman to the 
Julian Kalends U.C. 871, and for some years, both before and after, 
was such 2, that October 24 Roman, U.C. 871, corresponded to October 
25 Julian; and the decree of Flavius, if passed ix Kal. Nov., October 24 
Roman, U.C. 871, was passed October 25 Julian, A. D. 118. 

iil. The 20th of the xiith Phocian month, Period iv, Cycle xvii. 2, bear- 


1 Origines Kalendariz Italice, ii. 169. 2 Ibid. iv. xev. 
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Section IV.—On the Phocian Elaphebolia. 


We may take our leave of this Phocian calendar, with a 
brief notice of a festival peculiar to it, called the "EAa¢nBdda 
—the institution of which is attributed to a victory obtained 
by the Phocians over the Thessalians, under very peculiar 


ing date Nov. 24, A. D. 118, reduced to the Roman style for the time 
being, was bearing date ix Kal. Dec., U.C. 871: the ix Kal. Decembres, 
U.C. 871, being the same thing as November 23 Roman, and November 
23 Roman, U.C. 871, as November 24 Julian, A. D. 118. 

iv. These two dates then, the date of the decree of Flavius, ix Kal. Nov. 
U.C. 871, and the 20th of the xiith Phocian month, in the Phocian ca- 
lendar for the same year, reduced to the Roman style, were just one 
Roman month asunder, from the ix Kal. Novembres, to the ix Kal. De- 
cembres, in one and the same year; October 24 to November 23 Rom:n, 
U.C. 871, October 25 to Nov. 24 Julian, A.D. 118. And the former of 
these Roman terms being the date of the decree of Flavius Eubulus, and 
the latter the mpoOecpuia prescribed by the decree of Curius Autobulus, 
supplementary to it, and intended to carry it into effect, we may perceive 
in that coincidence a probable explanation why this mpodeopia itself was 
fixed on in the second decree, in order to carry the provisions of the first 
into effect; viz. to allow for that purpose just one Roman month, from 
the ix Kal. Novembres to the ix Kal. Decembres. But that, if actually 
the case, will necessarily imply that the 2oth of the xiith Phocian month 
of the time being must have been coinciding with ix Kal. Novembres, 
November 23 Roman, U. C. 871, and therefore with November 24 Julian, 
A. D. 118; and that will imply that the xiith month of the Phocian 
calendar, for the time being, must have been the xiith month of Cycle 
xvii. 2 of the Octaéteris of the fourth Type, continued from Dec. 26 B.C. 
493, to November 24 A. D. 118, with no other changes than those which 
have been pointed out. 

We will conclude our remarks on this Inscription with one more ob- 
servation. The first owner of this property it seems was a certain Kiéa; 
and she seems to have been of Xa:povera, where the suit, relating to it, 
appears to have been both heard and decided. Plutarch also was of 
Chzeronea, and he seems to have both lived and died there. Among his 
contemporaries too was a certain Ki\éa, to whom his treatise, De Iside et 
Osiride, is dedicated. Is it incredible that this latter, the friend of Plu- 
tarch, may have been the very same whose property, after her death, was the 
subject of the suit, and of the decisions recorded in these inscriptions, A. D. 
116-118? Plutarch indeed appears to have been alive until A. D. 125, 
and even later; but his treatise, De Iside et Osiride, was certainly written 
long before A.D. 118: and there is no reason why Clea, his acquaintance 
and friend, may not be supposed to have died not only before him, but 
before A. D. 116. 

Kk 2 
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circumstances ; i. e. preceded by the decree which is called the 
’Amovoia, as shewing the desperate alternative to which the 
Phocians were reduced, when they staked their all on the 
chance of this die. Tod pév otv Widicpa Pwxéov, says Plu- 
tarch, ’Azdvorav of “EAAnves @vopacav. €éop7nv 8 ex Tace@v 
peylotny Ta EdagpnBodia expe viv rH Apréu.d. rhs vikns exelvys 
év “YaurdAuds teAodoww». The scene of the victory was KAcwval 
THs ‘YaumdA.dos, and the commander of the Phocians at the 
time was Aaidavtos, described as the tpiros dpywv, whose life 
Plutarch refers to‘, as one of those which had been written 
by himself, though it has not come down to posterity. And 
to the continued celebration of the same festivity, in the 
same place, and under the same name, and in commemora- 
tion of the same victory—even in his own time, he bears 
witness himself4: "EXadyBoriov yap dvrewv, eis “Caymodw ent 
TiV €optiy adikvoupevovs Huas etotia Pirwv 6 iatpds I—Tiy pev 
yap év Mapadev paxiy axpt viv ’AOnvaio, cal tiv ev Aedxtpots 
OnBaio., cat viy Ala tyyets tHv Aaiddvrov epi “Tdumodw éopra- 
Couev © ; the speaker in this latter passage (a certain Theonf) 
being himself a Phocian. 

With regard however to the date of this event—it is a 
very uncertain point. Herodotus has alluded to two victo- 


ries of the Phocians over the Thessalians’, both of them, as 


he implies, not many years before the expedition of Xerxes. 
And the second (and the more recent according to him) 
having been won at ‘Yduzodrs, it might seem to have been 
this of the ’Azévoia. But Pausanias also has mentioned 
three victories of the Phocians: of which the first) is evi- 
dently the same with that which in Herodotus is the second, 
the victory at Hyampolis, when the horses of the Thessalians 
were disabled by the contrivance of the Phocians: the third! 
is as clearly that which is the first of Herodotus*: and the 
second !, or the one between, was this of the ’Azévo.a: so that 
on this principle, and supposing Pausanias’ account to be 
correct as to the order and sequence of these victories, Hero- 
dotus must have omitted the most remarkable of all—this 


+ De Mulierum virtutibus, bwxldes. € “Ori ovdé Civ kK’, T. A. XViil. 
Cf. Polyb. xvi. 31, 1, 2. f [bid. xx. & viii. 27, 28. 
© Moralia, loco citato. cf. vi. 393. bi x i..2.4.6. i Tbid. 5. 
Aelbava. Ex Tav Biwy. Aaipdytou Bios. Kk vill. 27. 
4 Symposiaca, iv. Problema i. cap. i. 1 Cf. Strabo, x. I. p. 3, 4. 
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victory of the ’Amévova—and confounded the order of the 
other two, making that at Hyampolis the second, though it 
was really the first. 

But as both he and Pausanias agree that all these victo- 
ries, whether two or three in number, and in whatsoever 
order relatively to each other, though not very remote events 
at the time of the Persian invasion, yet had preceded it, it 
may become a question whether they all belonged to the era 
of the old solar calendar, or to that of the first lunar correc- 
tion, from B. C. 493 downwards. And this we have not the 
means of determining ; though we incline to the opinion that 
the most remarkable of the number, the victory of the ’Az0- 
vo.a, was later than the date of the lunar correction, and an 
event of the interval between B.C. 4938, the date of that 
correction, and B. C. 480, the date of the invasion of Xerxes. 
In the same dialogue of Plutarch to which we lately re- 
ferred ™, it is dated 500 years and upwards before the time 
of the speaker—himself, as we have observed, a Phocian : Kat 
ovdels eoTi pov ed ois adttos BéBpwKev 7) TEeTOKEY OUTwS 
nddmevos, @s ed’ ols exelvot katapOwoav. evvoeiv ody Tapeott 
moon Tis Evppootvn Kal xapa Kal ynOootvn ovveBimoev adTois 
Tols TovTwY OnpLovpyois, Gv ev ETEot TEVTaKoGlols Kal TAEiooWW 
ovk aToBEBAnkev 7) pYvIn TO edppaivov. Five hundred years 
complete from B. C. 493 would give the time of this allusion 
A. D. 8—almost a century in anticipation of the probable 
age of these dialogues of Plutarch: so that this must be 
understood as a very general statement. We may conclude 
however that this event in Phocian history did really belong 
to the era of the lunar calendar among them, yet came very 
near to its beginning. And as it took its name from the 
Elaphebolian Artemis, it is far from impossible it happened 
in that month of the Phocian calendar which coincided more 
or less with Elaphebolion in the Attic—and that, generally 
speaking, would be the third. The Julian dates of this third 
month, Cycle i. 1 of the Phocian correction, would be Fe- 
bruary 23 and March 24, B.C. 492; the limits of the Attic 
Elaphebolion, Cycle xiii. 5, were March 4 and April 2 the 
same year: so that the last 20 days of the third Phocian 


m “Ori ovde Cav K’, T. A. XViii. 
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month this year were the first 20 of Elaphebolion. A similar 
coincidence would hold good B.C. 489, when the Julian 
limits of the former were Feb. 20 and March 20, and those 
of the latter Feb. 29 and March 29: and B.C. 487—when 
the limits of the former were Feb. 27 and March 28, and 
those of the latter, March 8 and April 6. In one of these 
years the victory was probably won; and in any case only a 
few years before the invasion of Xerxes. All that we can 
collect of the season of the Phocian Elaphebolia in the 
natural year, from any extant allusion to it, is that it was 
some time when dried figs only were to be had"; and that is 
a description of the winter, or_of the early spring. 


Section V.—On the Lunar Correction of the Primitive 
Solar year at Opus. 


The anonymous author of the Vita Sophoclis, among other 
accounts of his death, has given the following: TeAeutijoa dé 
avtov “Iorpos kat NedvOns gaol todrov tov tpoTov. Kaddurnlonv 
bmokpitny an epyacias e€ "Onodrtos fxovra mapa Tovs Xéas, 
Teupat avt@ otpapvdAjy" rov b€ Lopoxdréa AaBdvta eis TO oTdpa 
paya ere budakidovcay tnd Tod dyav yipws anoTriyévta TeAEv- 
THoaL. 

This statement does not rest simply on the credit of the 
two authors quoted by this Vita. The same tradition ap- 
pears in the Epigram, on the death of Sophocles, ascribed to 
the younger Simonides °: 

"Eo BeoOns ynpae Sopdxrees, avOos aodav, 

oiverrov Baxxou Bdorpuy epertépevos— 

It appears also in the lines ascribed to Sotades P : 

AicxvA@ ypapovte emuréemr@ke xehavn’ 

Sopokrrs paya hayav orapvdrjs mvvyels TEOvnKe’ 

Kuves of kaTa Opakny Evpuridny érpwyov— 
And it is recognised by Lucian’: SogoxAjs 6 tpaywdorotds 
paya otapvaArs Kxatamiov anenviyn, Tévte Kal everjkovta Cyoas 
€Tn. 

We may presume then that there must have been some 


n Symposiaca, iv. i. 1. cf. Etym. M. P Stobeus, Florilegium, iii. 280. 
igxas. Xeviii. 9. 
© Poéte Min. Simonides,  evii. 4 Macrobii, 24. iii. 226 


Anthologia, i. 79. Simonides, ev. 
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foundation for this account of his death: and if so, it is to be 
considered in what manner such an account can be recon- 
ciled to another, which also has been left on record by 
Diodorus Siculus’, and Valerius Maximus‘, and Pliny‘, that 
he died of excess of joy, at having gained the prize in one of 
the contests of tragedy and comedy? In our opinion, there 
is no mode of reconciling them, except by supposing that 
both in one sense or other may have been true; that Sopho- 
cles might really have come by his end in the manner re- 
ported in the former, and yet at one of the contests of the 
dramatic poets, and just after he had gained a prize in it, ac- 
cording to the latter. 

In the first place, the stated times and occasions of these 
contests, or Avdaccadia, in the Athenian year, dated from 
Hecatombzeon, having been those of the Dionysia év dypois, 
the Dionysia év Aiwvats, and the Dionysia év doresx—the last 
exhibition of this kind, in which Sophocles might have taken 
part, could not have been either the Acovio.a év Gores or the 
Avovicra ev Aivvas; for he was already dead before the 
Avovioia év Aiuvats, B.C. 405, as we learn from the Ranz 
of Aristophanes: much more before the Acoviota év doret 
the same year. They must therefore have been the Avoviova 
€v aypots—last before his death. 

In the next place, it appears from the account of the Vita, 
that Callippides, who made Sophocles this present which ac- 
cidently occasioned his death, was an actor by profession ; 
and having been previously at Opus, in that capacity, was 
coming back to Athens, against the feast of the Choés; and 
this must imply that the stated time of one of the dramatic 
representations at Athens was either arrived or at hand when 
he returned. And though the Xées in particular was ordi- 
narily only another name for the Avoviowa év Aiuvais, Ajvaca, 
or Avdeoripia, of which it constituted the second day; the 
name might have been transferred in the popular idiom even 
to the Avovio.a év aypois, just as Aristophanes in one in- 
stance * has transferred the name of the Avovio.a év aypois to 
the Ava, i.e. the Xdes. And though Callippides might 
have been returning on this occasion first and properly to 


T xill, 103. S ix. xii. 5. De morte non vulgari. Externa. 
t HN. vii. 54. 247. x Acharnenses, 202. 
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the Dionysia év dypois, it might still be true that he was re- 
turning against the Xées, which would be the next in course. 

Both these accounts then of the death of Sophocles, one, 
that it was the effect of an accident, the other, that it hap- 
pened at the time of one of the scenic exhibitions at Athens, 
and very possibly just after he had gained the prize, may be 
true, and consistent with each other *. Assuming the truth 


* We have seen supra! that Sophocles was still living when the news 
of the death of Euripides was received at Athens, not later than the first 
day of the Dionysia év dypois, B. C. 406; and that must have been a very 
critical coincidence, if he himself, as we shall see by and by, died before 
the end of that feast this very year. 

There is great diversity of statements with respect to the chronology of 
the life of Sophocles. The Vita Sophoclis? supposes him to have been 
seven years younger than Aischylus, and 24 years older than Euripides ; 
which would make him gg years old at his death. And though, accord- 
ing to Valerius Maximus, he was nearly roo years old at the composition 
of the Gdipus Coloneus 3, not long before his death, we need not hesitate 
to correct the text of the Vita, by reading 1d’ for xd’, 14 for 24, which 
would make him only 89 years old at his death: much more in accord- 
ance with the truth. 

Zookdjs Se, observes Athenzus 4, mpos To Kadds yeyernaOat tHv Gpav Hv 
kal dpxnotixny Sedidaypevos Kal povaikiy ere mais Ov, Tapa Adump@* pera 
yodv TH ev Sadapyin vavpaxiay wept Tpdtravoy yupvds adndippevos Exopevoe 
pera Avpas* of dé €v iwatiw daci. Eustathius repeats this statement. 
There would be nothing incredible in it, if he was 14 years of age. Eu- 
stathius adds that he acted, some time or other, the part of Nausicaa in his 
own play of the IAvyrpia §. 

Suidas’ dates his birth Ol. 73, and makes him 17 years older than 
Socrates, whose birth he dates Ol. 77. Here too we should correct his 
text, by reading 27 for 17, (k¢’ instead of «¢’,) and Socrates having been 
born B.C. 468 8, Ol. 77. 4, it will give the birth of Sophocles B.C. 495, 
or 494, Ol. 71. 2, agreeable to the Vita Sophoclis also. The Parian 
Chronicle makes him 28, in the year of Apsephion, (B.C. 468,) when he 
gained his first prize¥: and that too would date his birth B. C. 495, or 
496. The Auctor Vitee supposes him to have been 55 years old, B.C. 438, 
seven years before the beginning of the Peloponnesian war; which gives 
his birth B.C. 493. But it dates his birth, emt @cAimrov, which, accord- 


1 Page 406. 6 Od. Z. 115. 1553. 66. So Athe- 
2 Cf. Scholia ad Ranas, ver. 75. nus, i. 37. 
3 vill. vii.12. Externa: cf. Plutarch. 7 Sopokags. 

An seni sit gerenda Respublica, iii. : 8 See vol i. 189 sqq. 

Lucian, iii. 226: Macrobii 24. 9 Epocha lvii. ef. Euseb. Chron. 
451. 377. Arm. Lat. t.209. Ol. 77. 1or2; Jerome, 


5 Od. ©. 264. 1596. 30. Cf. the in Chron. Ol. 77. 
Vita Sophoclis. 
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therefore of both, and reasoning from both in conjunction, 
we may argue, i. That if Callippides was an actor by pro- 
fession, and returning on this occasion to Athens from Opus, 
ano épyacias, he had been attending at the Dionysia at Opus. 
n. That if he came back on this occasion from the Avovicra 
at Opus, to the Avovicva év dypots at Athens; the Dionysia 
at Opus were over a certain length of time at least, before 
the Dionysia év dypois at Athens were ready to begin. il. 
The month of the Avoviova év aypois at Athens having been 
Posideon, and the day of the month on which they began 
the 27 Posideon; the Dionysia at Opus this year must have 
been over before the 27th of Posideon in the Attic calendar 
the same year: and the year having been B.C. 406, and the 
27 Posideon that year, December 20, it follows that the 
Dionysia at Opus, last attended by Callippides, must have 
been over before Dec. 20, B.C. 406. 

With regard to the stated time of these Dionysia, distinct 
from those of the Attic calendar, in the other Hellenic lu- 
nar calendars in general, we hope to have a future oppor- 
tunity of shewing that their regular month was commonly 
the first or second of their respective calendars, and the usual 
day of the month, the sixth or the seventh, and sometimes the 
eleventh. And if we may assume that such was their rule in 
the calendar of Opus also, it will follow that the Dionysia at 
Opus, from which Callippides was returning on this occasion 
to the Dionysia év dypois, must have been celebrated in the 


ing to the Tables, might have been B.C. 495, according to the correction 
required by the Tables, must have been B.C. 494, Ol. 71. 2. 

Assuming that he was really born in the year of Philip, some time be- 
tween Gamelion 1, Jan. 4, B.C. 494, and Gamelion 1, Jan. 23, B.C. 493, 
from the former date to Gamelion 1, Jan. 22, B.C. 405, there would be 
only 89 years indeed, but there would be go archons; and his age being 
reckoned by archons, it might be said that he lived to be go !9, 


10 Diodorus Sic. xiii. 103. 80. 104: 
cf. Suidas SopoxaAjs : Chron, Arm. Lat. 
ii. 217. Olymp. xcii. 3. and Thes. 
Temporum, Olymp. xciil. 1. 

The Parian Chron. Epocha lxv. makes 
him gt at his death; Lucian, as we 
have seen, 95. Diodorus’ statement, 
which rests on the authority of Apollo- 
dorus also, alone can be near the truth. 


There is another traditionary ac- 
count of the death of Sophocles, which 
would make it to have happened some 
time during the siege of Athens by 
Lysander, either the end of B. ©. 405, 
or the beginning of B. C. 404. Cf. the 
Auctor de Vita: Pliny, H. N. vii. 30: 
Solinus, 1. 118: Pausanias, i. xxi. 2. 
It is entitled to no credit. 
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first or the second month of that calendar; and in either 
case so as to be over, and to allow time for the return of 
Callippides to Athens, before the 27th of Posideon the same 
year. 

Let us therefore compare this Attic date of Posideon 27, 
B.C. 406, with the date of the first and the second month 
in each of the Types of the Hellenic Octaéteris, the third, the 
fourth, and the fifth, the same year; in order to judge from 
this comparison, in which of them such a coincidence as this 
was possible, and in which it was not. 


Comparison of the Attic Posideon 27, Period i. 27, with the date of the 
first and the second months in the third, the fourth, and the fifth Types 
of the Hellenic Octaéteris, B. C. 406. 


i. Attic Calendar, Per. i. 27. Posideon 27. Dec. 20. B.C. 406. 


ii. Type iii. Cycle xviii. 2. i Month. Dec. 27. — 406. 
i — Jan. 25. — 405. 
ili. Type iv. Cycle xv. 1. i Month. Jan. 2. — 405. 
i — Jan. 31. — 405. 
iv. Type v. Cycle xi. 8. i Month. Dec. 8. — 406. 
i — Jan. 6. — 405. 


It thus appears that in any of these types but the fifth, 
both the first and the second month this year must have 
fallen later than Posideon 27; but that in the fifth type, the 
first month must have fallen 12 days before it. The distance 
from Opus, on the Sinus Opuntius to Athens, by land, not 
having been more than 70 Roman miles direct, 80 by road, 
it would not require even in the month of December more 
than four days’ journey; and if the stated date of the Dio- 
nysia at Opus was on or about the seventh of this first 
month, every one must allow it to have been abundantly 
possible that the same person might both have been attend- 
ing the Dionysia at Opus, at their regular time, and yet 
easily have got back to Athens, by the 27th of Posideon, the 
stated date of the Dionysia év aypois *. 


* It is here to be observed also that if the death of Sophocles was really 
due to the cause assigned it by the Auctor de Vita, that too is an argu- 
ment that the Opuntian Dionysia could not have fallen out later than 
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We infer then in this instance, as we did in the last, that 
if the calendar of Opus was reducible under any one general 
type of the octaéteric correction, from the third to the fifth, 
it must have been the fifth; and that consequently this too 
is one of those which, like the Phocian, attest the actual 
existence of the fifth type. We regret however that this is 
the sum and substance of all we have yet been able to dis- 
cover of the proper history of this Opuntian calendar. We 
may presume only that, as Opus was the metropolis of the 
Locrians so called y, the calendar of Opus in particular was 
probably that of the Locrians of this quarter in general. 


Section VI.—On the argument of the existence of the fourth 
and fifth Types, from the coincidence of the Cronia of the 
Greek calendar with the Saturnalia of the Roman. 


Verrius Flaccus, observes Macrobius2, in eo libello qui 
Saturnus inscribitur, Saturnaliorum inquit dies apud Grecos 
quoque festi habentur—And again *, Adeo ut ante Romam in 
Grecia hoc sollemne ceepisse L. Accius in Annalibus suis 
referat his versibus— 


some time in December. A bunch of grapes it appears was brought by Cal- 
lippides from Opus, some of which were still unripe. If this is scarcely 
credible of the month of December ; how much less so of that of J anuary 
or February! ‘That it might have been possible however in the month of 
December, may be collected from Galen, vi. 573, 1. 4, from the bottom, 
Ilepit tpopov Suv. il. g: from which we learn that grapes could be kept 
two months: consequently from the end of October, where the vintage 
was late, to the end of December. 

It will be seen we trust hereafter that the institution of the Avoviova év 
dypois among the Athenians took place probably B.C. 503, attached to 
Posideon 27: and ten years after, (i.e. B.C. 493, the date of the fifth 
octaeteric Type, and as we are supposing the Opuntian correction also,) 
the 27th of Posideon in the Attic calendar, Cycle xiii. 4, was following 
Dec. 31, and the 6th of the first month of the Opuntian, Cycle i. 1, epoch 
December 26, was doing the same: the 28th Posideon was falling Jan. 1, 
and the 7th of the first Opuntian month Jan. 1 also. This coincidence 
probably had its weight in determining the date of the Opuntian Dionysia, 
so as to make it either the 6th or the 7th of the first month; the first or 
the second of the Attic Dionysia ev dypois. 


¥Y Strabo, ix. 4. 287. Z Saturnalia, 1. iv. 291. a Ibid. 1. vii. ad fin. 
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Maxuma pars Grajfim Saturno et maxime Athen 
Conficiunt sacra, que Cronia esse iterantur ab illis, 
Kumque diem celebrant—per agros urbesque fere omnes 
Exercent epulis leti, &c. 


That an opinion of this kind was entertained by the learned 
Romans of former times, this testimony is competent to 
prove; and if such was their deliberate conviction, we are 
bound to suppose they had good reasons for it, and it was 
confirmed by the matter of fact in their time. And yet it is 
difficult, at first sight, to conceive what confirmation an 
opinion like this could have received from the matter of fact 
at any time; since the only Cronia of Hellenic antiquity 
which have come down to posterity, attached to a specific 
month and day of the month, are the Cronia of the Attic 
calendar, the stated date of which, in the Metonic correction 
at least, was the 12th of Hecatombeon: a date which, at no 
period in the history of the Attic or the Roman calendar, 
could have coincided with the 17th of the Roman December, 
the stated date of the Roman Saturnalia. 

But the truth is, as we hope to shew hereafter, the Cronia 
of the ancient Greeks, in the first and proper sense of the 
term, were neither more nor less than the five epagomenz of 
the primitive equable year, set apart, in the first instance, at 
a very early period of their history, for a special use and 
purpose, in honour of the Hellenic Cronus; and it is easily con- 
ceivable a priori, that, having once been dedicated to such an 
use and purpose, and set apart from the rest of the days be- 
sides as sacred to Cronos, they would continue to be observed 
in that capacity in numberless instances among the different 
Greek communities—all using the primitive equable year 
alike, and all having these five supplementary days at the 
end of their calendar alike. It is conceivable therefore, after 
a certain time, that wheresoever the primitive equable year 
was in use among the ancient Greeks, there this Cronian ob- 
servance, attached to the epagomene of the primitive solar 
year, might be in existence also. And as the proper seat of 
the Cronian Feriz, in all states of the equable year, was at the 
end of the calendar, it would follow that, at the different 
epochs of the corrections which we have hitherto been con- 
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sidering, their proper seat in the new lunar calendar, as well 
as in the old solar one, would be the last five days of the year. 
And as these last five days, in the case of the fourth correc- 
tion, that of Jan. 2, B.C. 517, would coincide with Dec. 28, 
and in that of the fifth, of the epoch of Dec. 26, B.C. 493, 
would coincide with December 21, it is easy to see that in 
the administration of the calendars, belonging to these two 
types in particular, or ultimately derivable from them, no 
phenomenon might be more regularly exhibited than that of 
this coincidence between the Cronian Feriz of those calendars 
and the Roman Saturnalia, both of them attached to the 
same Julian month of December, and both almost to the 
same days in that month also—and certainly to such days in 
that month respectively as could not fail frequently to coin- 
cide with each other. 

We have little doubt that this is the true explanation of 
the supposed Hellenic origin of the Roman Saturnalia; the 
coincidence between the ancient Cronia of the Greek calendar 
and the Saturnalia of the Roman, though the latter of these 
was comparatively of modern date». And this coincidence 
being properly possible a priori only of those Cronia of the 
Greek calendar, which, at the time of these lunar corrections, 
were falling in the month of December, the calendars, most 
hkely to exlibit this phenomenon, would be those of the 
fourth and the fifth and the sixth Types. The fact of this 
coincidence then, which appears to have been known to the 
ancient Romans in many more instances than have come to 
our knowledge also, may be appealed to as one more argu- 
ment of the actual existence of these three Types; and espe- 
cially of that of the fourth and the fifth. 

It has been seen already* that the Syracusans very pro- 
bably had an observance of this kind, derived from the epa- 
gomenz of the primitive equable year, at the epoch of their 
proper lunar correction, B.C. 542, and attached to the 26th 
of the last month in their lunar calendar, ever after. And 
we hope to shew hereafter, that even the institution of the 
Dionysia év aypots, among the Athenians, is a proof of the 
continued existence of the Cronia in the same place and on 


b Cf. our Origines Kal. Italice, i. ror n: 453, 454: ili. 7, 8. ¢ Supra, 
page 412. 
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the same days of the primitive equable year, at the time of that 
institution, as ever before; and that the real account of these 
Dionysia in particular, in contradistinction to the other two, 
and as fixed to so different a time of the year, is this very 
fact, that the Avoviova év dypois of the Attic calendar, at the 
time of their institution, succeeded to the place, if not to the 
name, (though even that is possible,) of the ancient Cronia. 





CHAPTER IV. 


On the Lunar Correction of the Primitive Solar year 
in Aitolia. 


Section I.—On the division of the natural or the civil year by 
the Waderddov dvors and the MAeddv émitod respectively. 


Tue Cosmical setting and the Heliacal rising of the seven 
stars (the [lAevdées or Vergiliz,) in the opinion of the ancients, 
were two remarkable and strikingly-contrasted epochs of the 
natural year; the former the beginning of winter, the latter 
the beginning of summer—the former the natural token of 
the arrival of seed-time, the latter that of the arrival of har- 
vest, or reaping-time. And by those opposite phenomena of 
the heavens, each at its stated time and season, it was com- 
monly assumed that the civil year was divided into two 
equal halves. 

Theophrastus, treating of periods of bisection in general, 
and of the prognostications of the phenomena of one of these 
halves, which might be derived from those of the other, 
applies the same distinctions not to the year only, but to the 
month and the day; i.e. to all the measures of time. [I po- 
Tov pev ovv Anmréov, says he’, dri ai duxotoular dvopiCover Tas 
@pas’ Hore €nt TovTwr det GOpeiv kal eviavTov Kal pjva Kal jpEepav. 
These cardinal epochs in the case of the day, and the corre- 
sponding ones in that of the night, were the dvarodAj, the 
mpwt, the peony Bpia, and the d¢fAn. Those of the month, or 
the moon, were the zavoéAnvor, (the duxorouia, or half of the 


© vi. De Signis Pluviarum, cap. i. 6. pag. 784. 3- 
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month,) the dydoas, (quarters, or half of the tavcéAnvor,) the 
retpas, (or half of the dydods.) All these, as he proceeds, had 
their proper characteristic phenomena, at the opposite points 
of the month, wherein those of the one half sympathised 
with those of the other. 

But of the year he observes, Avyoropet 6& Tov pev eviavToy 
TlAeids te dvopern Kal dvaréddovea’ and yap dvoews péxpt avaro- 
Ajjs TO Hutov Tov ériavrod eotiy’ wore Sixa TéuveTar 6 Tas xpovos. 
And indeed it is very true that the half of the natural year is 
as nearly as possible 183 sidereal days¢ ; and consequently that 
the opposite phenomena of the rising of the same stars at one 
time and of the setting at another, for the same latitudes and 
meridians, must appear for a long time to divide the tropi- 
cal year. And even in the lunar, or civil, year of the Greeks 
(if that may be assumed as the standard of the natural) the 
received dates of these two sidereal phenomena in particular, 
in the Parapegmata of antiquity, did nearly bisect the annual 
reckoning of the calendar. The date of the Cosmical setting 
of the Pleiads in the calendar of Meton and Euctemon was 
Scorpion 15, November 10; that of the Heliacal rising was 
Tauron 13, May 6; the interval between was just 177 days. 
In the calendar of Callippus, the date of the former was one 
day later, Nov. 11, and probably that of the latter also, May 
7; the interval between being nevertheless the same. In 
the calendar of Eudoxus, the Cosmical setting was dated 
Scorpion 19, November 14, and the Heliacal rising Tauron 
22, May 15, 182 days after the setting; consequently five 
days more than half a lunar year. 


Section IT.—On the attachment of the Calendar among the 
Greeks in some instances to the Td\e1ddwv dvors, as well as 
the WAewddv emitoAn : and whether the former was the case 
with the Aitolian as the latter was with the Achean. 


Under these circumstances it will readily be admitted to 
have been possible a@ priori that, as some of the lunar calen- 
dars of antiquity bore date with the [Aeuddwv éaitody, so 
others might do so from the [Aeddwv dvo1s: and thus much 


4 Cf. the Introduction to the Tables of the Fasti, Page 253, 254. Part iii. 
ch. 1. sect. xvii. 
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might have been inferred even from the following passage of 
Censorinus®: Idcirco aliis a novo sole, id est a bruma, aliis 
ab estivo solstitio, plerisque ab equinoctio verno, partim 
ab autumno equinoctio, quibusdam ab ortu Vergiliarum, 
nonnullis ab earum occasu, multis a Canis exortu incipere 
annus naturalis videtur. For if such were the different opi- 
nions, concerning the proper commencement of the natural 
year, held in different quarters in theory, it would be only 
consistent that the beginnings of the civil year, in different 
quarters also, should have exhibited the same distinctions in 
practice. Of the beginning of the civil year, among the 
Greeks, at the winter solstice, and at the summer solstice, 
and at the autumnal equinox, (three out of the seven natural 
epochs here enumerated,) our own inquiries have furnished 
abundant proof. The Roman correction of Numa Pompilius‘ 
is an instance of the same kind, among the ancient Italians. 
The Sothiacal year of the Egyptians, as we have also seen &, 
and the Tetraéteris or Julian year of Eudoxus, as we shall 
see in this work, are instances of the epochs of years fixed 
de facto to the rising of the Dog-star ; and we hope to bring 
proofs to light, in a future part of these Origmes, of years 
which exhibited the same phenomenon, and might have been 
known to Censorinus, in other quarters of the world also. 
The Achzean calendar, and the Rhodian calendar, if no more, 
were instances of civil calendars, among the Greeks at least, 
attached to the Heliacal rising of the Pleiads: and in Censo- 
rinus’ time the solar calendar of Damascus, and the lunar 
calendar of the Jews, were cases of calendars attached to the 
vernal equinox, and notoriously bearing date at that season 
of the natural year. 

We have not indeed as yet met with an example of a 
Greek lunar calendar, which bore date at the Cosmical setting 
of the Pleiads; and yet from the analogy of the calendar of 
the Achzean league, which certainly did bear date at the 
opposite season of the Heliacal rising, it must always have 
appeared probable that somewhere or other there might be 
calendars, which bore date with the opposite phenomenon of 
the setting, and at the opposite quarter of the year: and if 


€ De Die Natali, xxi. f Origines Kal. Italice, i, 282 sqq. 
& Fasti Catholici, ili. 1 sqq. iv. 172 sqq. 
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so, that such a calendar, in the time of the Achzan league, 
was no where so likely to be found as among their nearest 
neighbours, and most formidable as well as most constant 
rivals and antagonists, the A®tolians. And this presumption, 
at first sight, would seem to be confirmed by the testimony 
of Polybius. For he tells us, on a certain occasion, that the 
official year of the AXtolian praetor, Scopas, was as nearly as 
possible half over, when that of the Achzean preetor was just 
beginning); and this praetor having been Aratus the younger, 
and fis year having been B.C. 219, three years later than 
the time when the Achzan year began to bear date at the 
HAeidbwv émitodn'—if his year was beginning at the IAeiddor 
éemttod?, B.C. 219, that of Scopas, (half over when this was 
beginning,) it might be supposed, must have begun at the 
TlAciddov dvors, B. C. 220. 

And yet this conclusion, after all, would be mistaken. For 
Polybius adds, in explanation of this coincidence itself *, Tas 
yap apxaipectas AirwAol pev emotovy peta THY POivoT@piYiy 
ionueptay evOéms* ’Ayauol b& Tore wept THY THs TTAELados emuTOANp. 
And that being the case, it was impossible that the Aitolian 
calendar could have borne date at the TAeddwr dior. It 
will appear by and by, that it was the rule of the Aitolians 
to hold their elections on the very last day of the year; and 
yet, (as it must be implied by this fact, along with the above 
explanation of Polybius,) immediately after the autumnal 
equinox. If so, the first day of their year never could have 
coincided with the [Aeiddev dvors, between which and the 
autumnal equinox, in all the Parapegmata of antiquity, there 
was not less than a month’s interval, and in most of them 
there was as much as 48 days; i.e. a month and an half, 
at least. 


Secrion III.—On the probability a priori that the proper 
Lunar Correction of the Primitive Solar Calendar among 
the Aitolians would be late in the order of such corrections. 


At the time of the Trojan war, and in the era of the times 
anterior to that, the Aitolians do not appear to have been 
inferior to the rest of the Greeks, in any of the arts, whether 
of war or of peace. Thoas, the son of Andremon, their 

LINE Bey ee Gis Oe, ue i See supra, p. 369. K ivy. 37, 2. 
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leader at the siege of Troy, is as distinguished a character in 
the Iliad, as most of the other Greek chieftains on the same 
occasion!. Meleager, one of the most accomplished and 
renowned of the heroes of Hellenic antiquity ™, was an Adto- 
lan. Tydeus and Diomed were of A®tolian extraction ®. 
And Strabo observes of Calydon and Pleuron, the seat of the 
empire of Gineus in these times, AirwAdv 6 cist Kadvodv te 
kal [lAeupav, viv pev TeTaTEWopevar’ TO O€ TaAaLoV TPdTXNLA THs 
“EAAdObos jv TadTa Ta kticpara®. The Heraclidee by the mother’s 
side derived their descent from the A%tolian stock; and 
Oxylus, the leader and guide of the last and the only suc- 
cessful attempt at their return, was an A¢tolian also, and the 
founder of an A“tolian colony in the Peloponnese itself; which 
ever after subsisted and flourished at Elis, and in the course 
of time became the hereditary curators of the temple of the 
Panhellenic Jupiter, and presidents of the great national games 
at Olympia. , 

After a certain time however in their early history, the 
communication between the A‘tolians, and the rest of the 
common Hellenic family, appears to have been cut off. 
They disappear at least from the page of contemporary 
history even as handed down by tradition itself: and conse- 
quently, from the time of the return of the Heraclidz to that 
of Solon, having been thus left to themselves, they seem to 
have lapsed into a state of comparative barbarism. Hero- 
dotus has nothing to say of them, except that among the 
suitors of Agariste, the daughter of Cleisthenes, one was an 
/Ktolian, Males, the brother of Titormus, renowned for his 
bodily strength above all the Greeks of his time, but equally 
remarkable for his aversion to the society of his fellow men?. 
They are mentioned by Thucydides in his history of the 
Peloponnesian war PP; but even then, as an isolated and in- 
dependent branch of the Greek family, which had little or no 
intercourse with the rest, and was scarcely known to them 
except by name, and in refinement and civilisation were little, 
if at all, superior to the rude and uncivilized tribes which 


1 Tliad. B. 638-644: H. 168: N. n Cf. Pindar, Isthmia, v. 36. 
215-218 : O. 281-299: T. 239; Od. 0 X. 2. 329. 
E. 499. Pivi, 127. 
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they had for their neighbours on the north and west. Nor 
do they begin to emerge from their obscurity, and to make 
any figure in Greek history, till just about the time when the 
Acheean League also, under its first founders, began to as- 
sume an attitude and place of importance. But from this 
time forward, as the most constant and formidable of the 
competitors of the League, the Aitolians, we may presume, 
were already the most powerful, as well as the most enter- 
prising and ambitious, of their neighbours. 

Under these circumstances, it was not to be expected 
a priori, that the Aitolians in particular would be found 
among the first to follow the example of Athens and Sparta, 
or even Elis, (though more closely connected with them- 
selves, than either of the other two,) by adopting the lunar 
correction of the primitive solar year, as soon as it was first 
proposed ; though they might do so in the course of time. 
1t required 125 years to carry the impulse which was origi- 
nated in Attica, in B. C. 592, into the heart of Macedonia, 
the furthest removed in geographical position, and in compa- 
rative civilisation and refinement, at that time, from the 
centre of Grecian culture; and it is scarcely tu be supposed 
it would require less than 100, to extend the influence of the 
same example, (how many soever of the Greeks might have 
adopted the same change of their calendar meanwhile,) into 
the interior of Aitolia, where the inhabitants of the country, 
in comparison of the Athenians, the Boeotians, and the 
Greeks of the Peloponnese, were probably not more ad- 
vanced in refinement B.C. 493, than the Macedonians in 
particular 5. C. 468, in comparison of the Greeks in general. 


Section 1V.—On the epoch of the Octaéteric Correction of 
the A’tolians, Dec. 26, B.C. 493, as deducible from that of 
their Metonic Correction, October 17, B. C. 382. 

Assuming then that the most probable epoch of the Lunar 
Correction of the Primitive Solar Calendar among the A®to- 
hans, when they too came to adopt it, could not have been 
earlier than that of the fifth Type, Dec. 26, B.C. 493; we 
may observe that the first Period of this Type, if adopted at 
this time, would come to an end Dec. 26, B.C. 333; and the 
epoch, Dec. 26, as fixed to the phasis, 160 years before, 

Es 
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would require no correction at that time, to accommodate it 
to the change. The Attolians by this time had probably 
begun to feel their own importance, and to have a presenti- 
ment of the part which they were destined to play in subse- 
quent Greek history; and they might consequently at this 
same time determine to adopt the Metonic instead of the 
Octaéteric correction, as the calendar of advancement and 
progress among their countrymen everywhere: and in imi- 
tation of what so many had done under the same circum- 
stances before, to transfer also the beginning of their year 
from the winter solstice to some other quarter of the natural 
year. With this view, according to Polybius, among the four 
quarters of the year, they must deliberately have given the 
preference to the autumnal equinox; and therefore have 
made that month of their old calendar the first of their new 
one, the stated epoch of which in the first year of the cycle 
came next to the autumnal equinox. And the mean au- 
tumnal equinox, B. C. 332, having fallen Sept. 26, the true 
Sept. 27, this month, it is evident, must have been the ele- 
venth, the proper Julian date of which in the first year of the 
cycle was October 17. That this day B. C. 332 was also the 
day of the new moon, appears from the solar eclipse, the 
same year, October 16, 5.30 p.m. Paris. And this day having 
been assumed and constituted the epoch of a Metonic cycle, 
bearing date B.C. 332; it is evident from the scheme of that 
cycle4, that the first day of the year so regulated could never 
fall earlier than Sept. 26, and as a general rule would always 
fall later. 


Section V.—Confirmation of the epoch of the Metonic Correc- 
tion by Polybius’? account of the raising of the siege of 
Medion, B.C. 231. 


We shall proceed to confirm this view of the Metonic Cor- 
rection of the AXtolians, by the testimony of Polybius, in the 
account which he has left of the circumstances which led to 
the first invasion of Illyricum by the Romans*. This inva- 
sion was ultimately due to the siege of Medion by the Aito- 
lians: of the particulars of which it is not necessary for our 


4 Vol. iii, Appendix, Table xv. r ii, 2-12. 
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purpose to say more than simply that, as it had been going 
on some time in the preceding part of the year, and the 
place had been reduced to the last extremity, it was ex- 
pected by the besiegers that it must soon surrender at dis- 
cretion. Just at this critical moment the stated time of 
the dpyaipeciat, comitia, or annual elections, of the A*tolians 
came round in their calendar; and a fresh pretor being 
about to be chosen, to supersede the one who had hitherto 
commanded, and conducted the siege, Polybius proceeds to 
relates’ how, in the confident expectation of the capture of 
the place, and at the instance of the outgoing preetor himself, 
it was decreed by the Aitolians beforehand that both the 
honour and the emoluments of the capture should be equally 
divided between the preetor who was just going out of office, 
and the pretor who should come in. Acdoypévar 5€ TovTer, 
he continues t, kai d€ov TH KaTa nddas tucpa yevécbar THY aipe- 
OW, Kal THY Tapddnwe THs apxijs, Kabdrep 00s eotiv AirwArAots— 
the night before this very day, an Illyrian fleet arrived to the 
assistance of the besieged; which having ridden at anchor 
undiscovered all night, (implying that the night was dark 
throughout, as it would be at the end of the lunar month,) 
the next morning landed its forces, and surprised and routed 
the A‘tolians, and so raised the siege ’. 

The moral deducible from this narrative is a very striking 
one of its kind; and Polybius has taken advantage of the 
opportunity to expatiate upon it. But the coincidence, to 
which it is necessary for our purpose to direct the attention 
of the reader, is simply the fact that these Illyrians arrived 
the night before the election of a fresh praetor of the A‘to- 
lians; and this election was to have been followed by his 
assumption of the command without any delay. From which 
we infer, that the rule of the A¢tolians must have been to 
elect their preetors on the very last day of their year, and to 
install them, of course, on the first. And this must have 
been done in the present instance. The election of a new 
pretor must have taken place in the proper quarter, (which 
it appears was Thermus in Attolia,) on the very day on 
which the siege of Medion was raised; for the people of 
Medion, as we learn from the sequel of Polybius’ account *, 


S ii, 2, 8-11. toa, 3, a. Widnes alo Se Ue igen ba vp 
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retorting on the Aitolians in their own measure, in the re- 
cord which they caused to be erected to commemorate their 
victory, joimed the name of the praetor who was just coming 
into office with the name of the praetor who was just going 
out ; as dividing equally between them the disgrace of the 
defeat. This reverse of fortune then must have befallen the 
/Ktolians on the very last day of their official year. 

With respect to this year itself, if we compare Polybius’ 
account of the proceedings in the first year of the Illyrian war 
(the consular year of Postumius and Fulvius, B.C. 229,) with 
the course of preceding events, we shall see that it must have 
been B.C. 231, and the time of the year about the autum- 
nal equinox. The first event was, the death of Agron king of 
the Illyrians at the time Y, caused by the excesses to which 
he gave himself up, in consequence of the late victory over 
the Aitolians. Consequently B.C. 231. Then, the mission 
of a second fleet, by Teuta his queen, and successor”, which 
could not have been earlier than the spring or the summer 
of B. C. 230; and, in consequence of their proceedings *, the 
mission of the Roman ambassadors, Caius and Lucius Co- 
runcanius *: the younger of whom, for the freedom of speech 
with which he discharged his commission, having been assas- 
sinated, by contrivance of Tenuta, as he was returning, the 
Romans resolved on an expedition against Illyricum forth- 
with, and began to make their preparations for it the same 
year’, but did not actually despatch it until the next, U. C. 
525, B. C. 2294. 

Now the first Callippic period of the Atolian calendar 
being supposed to have borne date October 17, B.C. 382, 
the second would bear date October 17, B.C. 256; and the 
25th year of that period would begin October 22. B. C. 232, 
and end October 10, B.C. 231. This consequently would be 
the day of the surprise and defeat of the Aitolians by the 
Illyrians, and of the raising of the siege of Medion; only 15 


* Pliny, H. N. xxxiv. 11. 205, 206, calls them P. Junius and Titus 
Coruncanius: and speaks of both as killed on this occasion. 
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days later than the date of the mean autumnal equinox the 
same year, Sept. 25, and only 13 later than the true, Sept. 27. 
Consequently not too late for a predatory excursion of the 
Illyrians even at this time, at so short a distance from their 
own country ; and sufficiently near to the equinox to illus- 
trate the assertion of Polybius, (that the elections of the 
AKtolians were always held directly after the autumnal equi- 
nox,) by a case in point; that of the elections, October 10 
this very year. 

The mention of the Aitolian pretors, as well as of those of 
the Achzeans, is of frequent occurrence in Polybius, from 
B. C. 221 down to the close of the Bellum Sociale, B. C. 217; 
and the initia of their respective years, taken from our 
scheme of the <A‘tolian calendar for the time being, will 
stand as follows. 


Ingresses of the Attolian year. 
Period ii. 36-40. B.C. 221-217. 











Pretors. B.C. 

Aristo & 221 October 19. 
Scopasf 220 8. 
Dorymachus& 219 September 28. 
Agetas h 218 October 18. 
Agelaus! 217 Pe 


The comitia of the Altolians were held at Thermusk, 
There is nothing in any of these instances to militate against 
our assumption either of the nature or of the epoch of the 
calendar for the time being; but rather every thing to con- 
firm it. The year of Scopas, of which Polybius observed 
that it was half over when that of Aratus the younger was 
beginning, entered October 8 B. C. 220, and that of Aratus, 
May 4, B. C. 219, only seven lunar months later at the ut- 
most ; though the remark itself, as it appears from the con- 
text, was made at a time which probably preceded the actual 
ingress of Aratus by half a month. The last year in the 
above list is that of Ageléus, made preetor in reward of his 
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services, as the principal instrument in bringing about the 
pacification this very year, after the battle of Trasimen in 
Italy ; the news of which, as we hope to shew hereafter, was 
received in Greece at the Nemean games, August 7: which 
would allow two months both for the negotiations prelimi- 
nary to the peace, and for his election, after the conclusion 
of peace. 


Section VI.—On the names of the months in the d2?tolian 

calendar. 

The names of the months in this calendar are almost en- 
tirely unknown. An inscription indeed is extant! in which 
the Delphian month Bov«drios is compared with the Aitolian 
month Idvayos—which we shall have occasion to produce 
hereafter in illustration of the Delphian calendar. The 
Delphian Bovxdrios, as we hope to shew, corresponded to the 
Attic Skirrhophorion. Therefore so, we may presume, must 
this Aitolian month Panamus have done. And that would 
agree to the etymon and meaning of the name itself, as one 
which denoted properly the harvest month, or the month in 
which the harvest of both kinds was completed ; as we hope 
also to have a future opportunity of shewing. For this name 
of []dvayos is of common occurrence in other calendars ; and 
in them all it is generally found to occupy the same site 
relatively to the natural year, 1. e. to the succession of seasons, 
and the cycle of vegetable production. 

An inscription is extant also which ascertains the name of 
a month, in the calendar of Naupactus™: Vpapparedvortos 
Oeapois (Oewpois) "A(pi)o(c)rmvos tov “Apiotwvos pnvos Avovalov. 
The subject was the emancipation of a slave, T@ Avoviow 7H 
(€v Nav7dktw). Mr. Boeckh dates it between the time of 
Philip of Macedon and that of Augustus". And Naupactus 
at that time being the principal seat of the Avtolian union °, 
its calendar was probably that of the union—and the name 
of any one of its months in particular was common to the 
/Etolian calendar in general *. 


* There is a passage in A®lian, De Natura Animalium, xi. 2, from which 
it may perhaps be inferred that the Epirote also had a common calendar : 


1 Corp. Inscript. 1702. i. 827. m Ibid. 1756. i. 856-858. 
n Ibid. p. 857. © Cf. Phlegon, De Mirabilibus, cap. iii. pag. 38. 
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Ovovar dé kai GAws of “HreipOra TO’ ATodAANL, Kal adTOl Kal Tay dooy Tov 
Levey eridnpdy eore Ovovat, kal rovT@ Sn THY weyloTHY EopTHY Gyovat pLas 
Npepas Tov €rous, weuvnv Te Kal peyadorpernn. <A story follows, of some 
dragons kept in a grove, and fed upon these occasions : "Eady pey ovv otrot 
mapeNOovoay tiv tépecav mpoonvas Ocaowvra, Kai Tas Tpopas mpodvpas 
AdBoow, evOnviay te irodnAovy 6pooyovvrat Kal eros Gvocoy K,7.X. 

This is a pretty clear description of a ceremony which took place at the 
beginning of the year; but whether at midwinter, midsummer, the vernal 
equinox, or the autumnal, at first sight does not appear. Since how- 
ever one object of it was to discover the future promise of the year, 
whether likely to be abundant or not, that seems to point either to the 
autumnal equinox and the HAeddwv dvors, or to the winter solstice; at 
either of which times the productiveness of the year might still be matter 
of uncertainty, but not at the vernal equinox or the summer solstice. It 
is probable therefore that this Epirote calendar belonged originally to the 
same type as the AXtolian, and either continued all along attached to the 
winter solstice, or like it, was transposed to the autumnal equinox. 

We may take our leave of the consideration of this Type, with one more 
observation upon it ; viz. That among the calendars reducible under it the 
Arcadian also is to be reckoned—though we are necessarily obliged by the 
plan of our work to reserve the proof of that fact for the second Part. 


DISSERTATION VIII. 


Confirmation of the different Types of the Hellenic 
Octaéteris, from the first to the fifth, by general 
proofs. 


CHAPTER I. 


Proofs or illustrations derivable from the Tragic Drama 
of antiquity. 


Section 1.—Testimony of the Plays of dschylus. 


If Aischylus was born B.C. 524 and died B. C. 456 *, the 
whole of his life came within the period, during which the 
civil calendar, not only at Athens, but almost everywhere 
else among the Greeks, must have been regulated by one or 


* The birth of A%schylus is dated by Suidas!, (when his text is pro- 
perly corrected,) Ol. 69: "Hywvifero Sé adtos év 77 6 ’Ohupmeade (corr. £6) 
er@v Sy xe’. Compare the article Hparivas, which will shew that he was 
already contending Ol. 70, B. C. 500-496. ‘This dates his birth B.C. 524 
or 525. ‘he Parian Chron.? confirms that date, by making him 35 at the 
battle of Marathon. This Chronicon* dates his first victory in the year of 
Philocrates, B. C. 485. According to Suidas! he wrote go plays, (accord- 
ing to the Vita4, 70, and five Sarvpixa,) and gained 28 victories—or ac- 
cording to others, (and among these is the author of the Vita4) only 
thirteen. Many of his plays were acted after his death, at the public ex- 
pense: Tyuns d€ peyiorns ervye mapa AOnvaiors 6 Aicxyvdos, Kal pdvov adTod 
ra Spdpata Whpiocpare Kow® kai peta Odvaroy édiSacxero® : and Euphorion 
his son, according to Suidas °, gained the victory four times with unpub- 
lished plays of his father. 

When Sophocles carried his first contest against him, in the year of 
Apsephion? B.C. 468, he retired soon after in disgust to the court of 


1 AioxvaAcs. B-277A: and the Vita Aischyli. 

2 Epocha xlix. cf. ad Ranas, 1331. 6 In voce. 

4+ Epocha li. 7 Chron. Par. Epocha lvi: Plut. 
4 Apud Schutzium. Kimon, viii: Vita Apud Schutzium. See 


° Scholia ad Acharnenses, to. cf. supra, vol i. 194. 
Philostratus, Vita Apollon. iy. vi. 276 
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other of the different Types of the Octaéteris, the existence of 
which has been established in the preceding Dissertations. 
If then any allusions to the calendar occur in his extant 
plays, it is to be presumed they must have been intended of 
some one or other of these, as de facto in use in his own day; 
and must be understood and explained accordingly. And as the 
scene of his plays is not uniformly laid in the same quarter, 
but in one instance on Mount Caucasus, in another at 
Thebes, in another at Susa, in a fourth at Delphi, and in the 
three remaining ones at Argos; these allusions, wheresoever 
they occur, it is to be supposed must have varied in the same 
way and in the same proportion—and cannot without impro- 
priety be understood of any calendar but that of the time and 
of the place, to which everything else in the same represen- 
tation is to be referred. This much was absolutely necessary 
a priori to the historical consistency of his plays themselves; 
and thus much at least, (unless some special reason to the 


Hiero, in Sicily; who himself was still living and reigning B.C. 468, 
though, as we have seen8, he must have died the very next year, 
B.C. 467. 

It does not appear that he ever returned to Athens; and yet he must 
have survived the death of Hiero several years. The Parian Chron.? dates 
his death in the year of Callias, B. C. 456, at 69—which is consistent with 
the date of his birth in B.C. 525. Suidas too supposes him 58 years old 
at his death, which may be merely a mistake of the text for 68. The 
Scholiast on the Acharnenses!° also dates his death in the year of Callias : 
"Avti Tod Aicxv’dov Tpay@dias,..od yap ey Kar’ ékeivoy toy ypdvov. eredev- 
THOE yap emt dpxovtos KadXtov Tot pera Mynoidcov tovrors mpdrepov éviav- 
rov—here the text is corrupt. The Acharnenses appeared B.C. 425, 31 
years after B.C. 456: and Dindorf corrects the text, rovrous mpdrepov éen- 
auto X’. The Vita A°schyli supposes him to have survived his retirement 
to Sicily only three years, and to have died at 63. 

Of the mode of his death, which itself was premature, and the effect of 
an accident of some kind, see the references quoted below!!. He be- 
longed to the Ajpos of Eleusis!?; and consequently to the tribe Hip- 
pothoontis 13. 


8 Supra, gor. 


9 Epocha Ix. cf. Schol. ad Acharn. 


10 


Liat. Ol. 70. 4-76. 2. 


11 Suidas, AioxvaAov. yeAovn. peiwr. 
Sotades, apud Stobeum, supra, page 


10 Adv.:o. cf. Jerome, Thes. Temp. 
Ol. 71. 1-75. 3. Eusebius, Chron. Arm. 


502: Ailian, De Natura Animalium, 
vii. 16: Vita Alschyli: Valerius Maxi- 
mus, De Morte non Vulgari, ix. xii. 2. 
Externa: Pliny, H N.x. 3. ro. 

14 Vita: and the Rane, 913: and 
the Scholia. 

13 Smith’s Geography in nomine. 
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contrary could be shewn to exist,) might be taken for granted 
in each of these instances, on the strength of its own proba- 
bility. 

Subject to this very natural presumption of the nature and 
reference of any allusions, direct or indirect, to the calendar 
for the time being in the remains of the three Greek trage- 
dians, Aschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, we propose to 
consider the testimony of each; beginning with that of the 
first and oldest of the number, A“schylus. And though it is 
immaterial to the end and effect of this review, in what order 
these plays may be taken, and we shall generally consider 
them in the order in which they are commonly arranged ; 
yet in this present instance we shall begin with the ’Aya- 
pepvov, and then pass to the Xonddpor and the Evipevides. 


i. The ’Ayapéepvor. 

The three unities of Time, and Place, and Action, which 
in the judgment of Aristotle were so indispensable to the in- 
tegrity and perfection of the Tragic Drama, could not have 
been proposed to himself by Mischylus as necessary conditions 
of any of his plays; not at least in conjunction, and all alike. 
The unity of action, or argument, indeed may be said to be 
strictly observed in each: but the unities of time and place, it 
is clear, cannot have been so. The Eumenides opens at Del- 
phi—and closes at Athens. The Agamemnon begins on the 
night of the capture of Troy; and ends on the day of the 
return and the death of Agamemnon: so that in the former 
of these instances the unity of place must have been consi- 
dered of secondary importance, and in the latter the unity of 
time. And yet in each of these instances there is no apparent 
interruption in the continuity of the representation, even 
when the scene is thus transposed, or distant events are con- 
nected ; from which it may reasonably be concluded that this 
disregard of time or place, if it did not sensibly interfere 
with the action, was considered by Aschylus an allowable 
artifice, necessary to the general effect of the representation, 
in the particular instance—and excusable, provided it was 
kept out of sight. To proceed then to the proposed review, 
in the first case which we intend to consider; that of the 
Agamemnon, 
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i. The Agamemnon opens on the night of the capture of 
Troy. The first of the dramatis persone introduced on the 
stage is the warder of A®gisthus; and he is represented as 
watching on the top of the palace of the Atride for the first 
appearance of the beacon, which was expected to announce 
the capture— 

Ocods pev air tavd amaAayy Téver, 
Ppovpas ereias pjyos, iv KoLu@peEvos 
aréyais Atpedav dyxaber, kuvos Sikny, 
dotpev Karoiwda vuKrépav ounyupw.— 
Kai viv duddoow aprddos To cipBodor, 
avyiy tupds pépovaay év Tpoias parw, 
ahoomor re Bakw P. 
And the expected signal appears this night— 
Nov & evruxns yevour’ dmadXayi révar, 
evayyéov pavevtos oppvaiov mupds.— 
°Q xaipe Napmrip vuKrds, Hwepyovov 
dos mupavokav kai yopav katdotracw 
mov ev” Apyer 4, 
And the morning of this night is ascertained to have been 
that which followed the night of the capture, by the dialogue, 
which next ensues, between Clytemnestra and the Chorus: 
the news meanwhile having been conveyed to the queen, and 
the usual rejoicings on such occasions having been already 
begun by her orders throughout the city, and a council of 
Argive elders, summoned together, represented in this dia- 
logue by the Chorus". 
Clyt. Evayyedos pev, domep 7 maporia, 
Ews yevoito pntpos evppdovns mapa S— 
Chor. roiov xpdvov S€ Kai remdpOnrat TOXts ; 
Clyt. tis viv rexovons pas 768 edpdvns eyo. 
Chor. kal ris 768 e&ixoir’ dy ayyéAav raxos ; 
Clyt. “Haavoros, "Idns Naympov exnéurav oédas t— 

The description follows of the course of the beacon’, after 

which the queen again observes— 

Tpoiav ’Axa.ol r78 Exovo’ ev nuepa X— 
And this day, the day after the capture—and the time of the 
day that of the dpucrov, or morning’s meal of this day, going 
on at this very time in Troy— 


® Ver. 1 sqq. 4 20. cf. 25-33. ¥ 83-103 : 264-270: 475-487. 
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Tovs & adre vuxrimdayxtos ek payns Tovos 

vnotis pos dpioroow dv exer wodus 

TdgTEL, Tpds ovOEY ev pepeEL TEKENpLOV, 

aX ws Exagtos €omacev TUYNS mahov Y— 
So that while this dialogue was passing at Argos, the victorious 
Greeks were breaking their fast in the captured city. Lastly, 
the exordium of the first song of the chorus, after this inter- 
view and these explanations, runs in the same strain ; taking 
it for granted that the night before had been the night of the 
capture, and this morning was the first after it— 

°O Zed Baoired kai vvé piria 

peyddoy kéopev KTedTeLpa, 

ir emt Tpolas mipyots €Bares 

oteyavoy Siktuoy, os pnte weyav 

pnt obv veapov TW Umeptedeoat 

peya Sovdeias 

yayyapov, dtns mavaharov 2. 

ii. The action of the Agamemnon opens at the first lunar 
dichotomy; that is, on the luna octava, or eighth of the 
moon. Here however it is necessary to explain that the 
lunar date of the capture of Troy, handed down by tradition, 
as we hope to shew more at large on a future opportunity, 
was the first lunar dichotomy. And though by the time of the 
Greek tragedians (as was very possible a prior?) this had been 
confounded with the second, the recognised traditionary lunar 
date of the eveut was always one of these two, the first lunar 
dichotomy, the luna octava, or the second, the luna vicesima 
tertia, or vicesima quarta. And what we mean to assert of 
the time of the moon at which the action of the Agamemnon 
opens is, that, having to choose between these two lunar 
dates, the luna 8a, the first dichotomy, and the luna 23%, 
the second, A‘schylus, in this instance, must have fixed on 
the former ; which was in fact to adopt the oldest and most 
authentic (or rather the only true) date of the two. This 
may be proved as follows. 

According to either of these dates, the precise time of the 
event in the noctidiurnal cycle was midnight : and midnight 
being the time when the moon sets in general at the first 
dichotomy, and when it rises in general at the second, it was 
a characteristic distinction of the circumstances of the cap- 


y Ver. 330. t 355. cf. 475-484: 491-497: 587-589. 
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ture that the city was taken, according to the date handed 
down by the one, just as the moon was setting, according to 
the date handed down by the other, just as it was rising. It 
follows that, on the assumption of the former date, the night 
of the capture, from the time of the event, was d7éAnvos, and 
dark ; on that of the former, after the same period, it was 
illustris, or light. The Agamemnon, as we have seen, opens 
just at the moment of the capture too, i.e. at midnight; and 
yet, as appears from its own representation, at a time of the 
night when there was no moon: which would be an exact 
description of the state of the case at midnight, at the first 
lunar dichotomy, but would be contradictory to it at mid- 
night at the second— 

Nov & evruxns yevour dmadXay? mover, 

evayyedou pavevtos dppvatov mupds*— 

*Q xaipe Naymrp vuKTos, Hwepryovov 

ddos mipavoxav *— 
In the soliloquy which precedes this apostrophe, there is no 
allusion to any of the celestial phenomena, but the stars— 

"Aotpov Kato.ba vuKTepay Ouryupiw— 
And in the description of the course of the beacon from 
Mount Ida to Argos, the moon is not once mentioned, except 
in the way of comparison; which in itself is the strongest 
ground of presumption, that the real moon, to which this 
beacon is thus compared, could not possibly have been shining 
at the same time— 

SO€vovea ayrras © oiSém@ pavpovpevn, 

vmepOopovca Trediov Acomod, Sikny 

padpas oednyns, mpos KiOaipdvos Néras 

Yyetpev GAAnv exdoxIv Toptod Tupds ©. 

ni. The action of the Agamemnon opens at or about the 

TlAciddv dvous ; ie. in the autumnal quarter of the natural 
year, and, as it was considered by the ancients, at the begin- 
ning of winter. This follows from the fact of its opening on 
the night of the capture, and the fact that the capture, 
according to its own testimony, happened at or about the 
TlAciddwr dvous. 

Tovrov Oeoior xp Tokvpynorov xapw 

tivew, emeimep kal Mayas UmepKdTous 

expakdwecOa, kai yuvaikds ovvexa 


a Ver. 20. bee. © 296. 
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moAw Sinudbuvev ’Apyetov Sakos, 

inmov veoooos, domidnatpopos ews, 

mnone dpovoas audi TWdeddeav dvow" 

trepOopav S€é ripyov @pnatis Newv 

adnv €evEev aiparos Tupavyikod 4, 
It follows from this note of time, taken along with the last- 
mentioned one, that the action must have opened at the first 
lunar dichotomy, nearest to the [Aeadwv dvors, or the begin- 
ning of winter. And that may be confirmed by the following 
additional considerations. 

i. The action opens in the tenth year of the expedition— 
A€karov pev éros TO érret Tpiapou 
peyas avtid.kos, 

Mevédaos avu€ 75 ’Ayapéepver, 
diOpdvov Avdbev kai Suoxnmrpov 
Tins, Oxupov Cevyos ’Arpevday, 
otdXov ‘Apyei@y xiAvovavtay 
To00 amd xwpas 

Npav, oTpaTiativ apwyav ©. 

i. The return takes place in the tenth year also— 
"Ia matp@ov ovdas ‘Apyeias xOoves, 
dexat@ oe péyyet TOS adikdpny Erovs, 

Tokay payeio@v eATribwy pas Tvya@v f. 

ii. The years of the expedition were dated from that sea- 
son of the natural year at which the hare, or the other in- 
habitants of the woods and fields, were liable to drop their 
young. That at least is supposed to have been the time when 
the army, being already assembled at Aulis, against the 
expedition, the offence was committed, to which A‘schylus 
attributes the pis of Artemis, followed by the detention of 
the fleet; viz. the devouring of the hare with its embryo 
young by the two eagles, on the top of the mansion of the 
Atridze— 

Booképevoe Nayivay epixvpova peppare yevvay &— 
Avrérokov mpd Adxou poyepay mraka Ovopevoror — 

iv. The winds which caused the detention blew from the 
Strymon, i.e. from the north, relatively to Aulis. Conse- 
quently they were the Etesian winds— 

Eir’ amdoia Kevayyei Bapv- 
vovt ’Ayaikos Neds, 
Xadkidos mépay €xav 


d Ver. 821. © 40. ? 503. 8 119. bh 134. cf. 140-145. 
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madippobas ev AvdiSos Térots, 

mvoat & ard Srpupdvos poovaa! Kk, tr. A.— 

"Edvcev avtov maida pittarny eyot 

adi’, er@ddyv Opnkiov anudrav *. 
And as these winds ceased to blow only about a month be- 
fore the autumnal equinox, the actual arrival of the fleet on 
the coast of Troy, under such circumstances, could not have 
been dated earlier than the beginning of the autumnal quar- 
ter. And that such was the supposed time of its arrival 
there at last appears from the speech of Talthybius, describ- 
ing the privations and sufferings which the army had to 
endure both on the way, before it reached its destination, and 
after it landed, in the country of Troy. 

MoxOous yap «i A€youue kat OvoavAias, 

omapvas tapnéers Kal KakooTpwtous—ti & ov 

OTEvoOYTESs OV AaXSYTES HLATOS MEPS ; 

ta © avre xépo@ kal mpoony, mA€ov aTVvyos" 

evval yap joav Oniwy mpos Telxeow. 

e& ovpavod yap Kamo yns Aeyw@veat 

Spoor kareyyexalov, eumedov cwivos 

eoOnudtar, Tibevres evOnpov Tpixa. 

xetpava & ef heyot Tis CiwvoKTdvoy, 

olov mapety’ apeprov ldaia xiov, 

7) Oadrros, edre TévTOS Ev peanpBpLvais 

KOLTAaLS AKUpwY VNVEepoLs EVOL TET@Y— 

tl tavra TrevOety Set !; K, 7. A.— 
Nor does any part of this description more clearly prove the 
point for which we are contending, than this last allusion to 
the severity of a Trojan winter, before that to the oppress- 
iveness of a Trojan summer. For had the army arrived in 
the spring, the order of these allusions must have been in- 
verted, because their experience of a Trojan summer would 
have preceded that of a Trojan winter. It is clear then 
that, if the return is laid in the tenth year of the expedition, 
as dated from the time when they were all assembled at 
Aulis, ready to sail, before the detention, it must have been 
laid in the latter half of that year; consequently in the 
autumn of this tenth year, not in the spring of the next, 
which would have been the spring of the eleventh. The 
storm too, encountered by the way on the return, (the well 


i Ver. 188. cf. 146-153. kK 1417. LS She 
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known historical characteristic of the Néoros,) was still a very 
recent event ; and such storms, as the ancients unanimously 
attest, were most usual at the TlAe:dd@v dvors. And that this 
in fact must have been the time at which the return of 
Agamemnon was taking place, (the beginning of winter, as 
bearing date from the [Aeiddwv dvors,) appears from the 
very words and ideas with which Clytemnestra welcomes 
him home. 

Kal cov poddvtos S@paritw éoriar, 

Oadmos pev ev Xeove onpuaivers poddv. 

drav O€ tevyn Zeds am opcpakos miKpas 

oivoy, TOT On Ydxos ev Sopots wédet, 

avdpos Teelov OOpm’ emictpadopevov™, 
The compliment is no doubt a strained and unnatural one; 
but it is in character with the rest of the speech,—all the 
sentiments of which are forced and artificial. The idea 
which les at the bottom of it is this; That the return of the 
husband and master to his home and family, in the midst of 
winter, was like bringing the warmth of summer to temper 
the cold of winter; just as on the same principle the pre- 
sence of its lord and master, at the opposite season, was like 
cooling the heat of summer with the cold of winter*. And 
since Agamemnon is actually complimented here, as bring- 
ing with him first of all the warmth of summer, it must be 
implied thereby that he was returning in the winter. 

iv. The action of the Agamemnon is closed on the day of 
the death of Agamemnon; and the day of his death is also 
the day of his return. Yet it opens on the day after the 
capture; and the day on which it opens is also the day of 
the return. Whatsoever interval therefore there must have 
been, in the nature of things, and from the necessity of the 
case, between these two events; it could not have been 
taken into account in the action of the play, which proceeds 


* It is no objection, that this opposite season of the year is described 
simply as the time when Jupiter should be beginning to make wine from 
the sour or unripe grape; for that describes the time when the grape be- 
gan repkd¢ew, or variare se, i.e. change colour, the first step in the pro- 
cess of its conversion into wine. And that time, for the climate of Greece, 
was critically the beginning of the dpa, that is, the dog-days, the hottest 


season of the year. 
m Ver. 968. 
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without interruption from the time when it begins to the 
time when it ends, and is all transacted in one night and 
one day. The chorus, which enter the stage on the morning 
after this night, never leave it again until the whole is over. 
The allusions, which occur at a later period of the action to 
the events of the former part, all proceed on this supposition 
of no interruption in the continuity of one and the same 
course of things— 

Tay’ ciodpecOa Aapradoy paeopdopov 

PpvkT@pia@v Te Kat wupos Tapadhayas, 

eit ovv adnOeis, cir dveipdtav Sikny 

teprrvov Td ehOdv Pas epjrocev hpevas »— 
which ushers in the arrival of the herald Talthybius. And 
again, after he has delivered his message— ™% 

*Avodddva péev wadat xapas Uro, 

ot 70 6 Tp@Tos vixLos yyedos Tupds, 

ppalov aoc "IKiov T avacracw °— 
And the city having been taken only the night before, the 
smoke of its ashes might naturally be alluded to only the 
next morning, as still marking the scene of its devastation : 
as it is in the speech of Agamemnon this very day— 

Kazve © adoiea viv ér evonpuos modus" 

arns OveAXat (Oot auvOyvnoKovea Se 

o7ob0s mporepmet Tiovas mAOUTOU TVOdS P. 

It is clear then, as we remarked at the commencement of 
these observations, that the unity of time is either entirely 
disregarded in the Agamemnon, or is so strictly maintained, 
that even possibility, not to say probability, is sacrificed to 
keep up the appearance of it; by making events consecutive 
and comprehended within the limits of one night and one 
day, which could not possibly have been less than many days, 
and in reality many months, asunder*. It follows, that from 


* The ancient critics took notice of this peculiarity in the economy of 
the play; and, according to the Scholiast, found fault with the poet on 
account of it: Twes peupovrar tO Trounth OTe avOnpuepoy Tovet Tods “EAAnvas 
jkovras. It would be absurd to suppose that Auschylus himself could 
not have been aware of the anachronism which he was introducing into the 
plan of the play; and it is worth while to remark that, though notwith- 
standing he must have deliberately admitted it, he could not so far divest 
himself of his natural impression of what was probable or consistent, or of 


n Ver. 489. ° 587. P 818. 
Mme2 
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the day of the capture, whatsoever it was, the course of 
things, in the Agamemnon at least, must be considered to 
have passed at once to the day of the return, whatsoever that 
too was: and the traditionary date of the return, and of the 
death of Agamemnon also, (as we hope to shew on a future 
opportunity,) having been the thirteenth of the month, as 
that of the capture was the eighth—on this principle the 
action must have passed from the eighth of the month to the 
thirteenth ; or rather from the night of the eighth, as the date 
of the capture, to the morning of the thirteenth, as that of the 
return. 

We shall now proceed to apply these conclusions to the 
illustration of the calendar. 

The date of the Agamemnon is assigned by the argument : 
"Eddax On 70 dpaya ent dpxovtos PiroxA€ovs Odvymiad. dydonkdoTp, 
ret devtépm. Tpatos AlcyvrAos “Ayapeuvove Xonpdpots Evpevicr, 
IIpwret catupixo. éxopryer Zevoxdys "Adudveds*. The year of 
Philocles, according to the common arrangement, bearing 
date B. C. 459, according to the corrected one, B.C. 458, 
both these notes of time, Olymp. Ixxx. 2, and the archontic 
year of Philocles, agree together, and both denote B. C. 458. 


his historical recollections of what had been the actual course of things, as 
not to put language into the mouth of Clytemnestra, in her first account 
of the capture, which would imply that several days at least after that 
event would be passed by the victorious army on the spot, before they 
could be expected to set out on their return. 

*Ev aixpadorots Tparkois oikjpacw 

vaiovow On, Tov traOpioyv mayav 

dpdcev 7 arad\ayertes, os Svadaipoves 

agpvdakroy evdnoovot Tacay evppdorvny I— 
i. e. every night, not all the night. When he penned these lines he must 
have been thinking of the winter, which he well knew the Greeks actually 
spent at Troy, between the date of its capture, dudi Tedder dvow, and 
the date of the Néoros, the spring of the next year. And under this very 
natural impression, the first of the evils and inconveniences from which he 
supposes them to have been delivered by the capture, is the frosts and dews, 
or snows, of the open air, to which they must otherwise have been exposed 
through this same winter. 

* Cf. the Scholia ad Ranas, 1155: Terpadoyiay dépovor thy ’Opéeorecav 
ai OacKxaria, ’Ayapéuvova, Xonpdpovs, Evpevidas, Upwréa carupidy. 
Aristarchus and Apollonius left out the Proteus, and called it a Tpsdoyia. 

a Ver. 334. 
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It has been already observed that, as the scene of this play 
was laid at Argos, and the argument was an incident in 
Argive history, the calendar to which it would be accommo- 
dated, it is to be presumed, must have been the Argive. 
And the Argive calendar of the time of A®schylus being one 
of those which were derived from the third Type of the Oc- 
taéteric Correction, Jan. 7, B.C. 542, the year in which the 
Agamemnon is said to have been exhibited, and for which it 
must have been composed, B.C. 458, reduced to the era of 
this Type, corresponded to Period i. 85, Cycle xi 5, the epoch 
of which was December 23, B.C. 459. The stated Julian 
date of the xith month of this calendar in this year of the 
cycle was October 14; and the [Aeuddev dvors, for any climate 
in Greece, or for the climate of the Hellespont, in the time 
of Auschylus, must have been comprehended within the limits 
of that month, October 14 and November 12. The Aga- 
memnon opened, as we have seen, in the month of the Tdeud- 
dev dvors; and on the eighth of that month. Let us assume 
then that it opened on the 8th of the xith month, Cycle xi. 5 
of the Argive calendar, October 21, B.C. 458. Reckon back 
from this epoch 90 cycles of 8 years, or 720 years; and you 
come to the same epoch, in the same year of the cycle, Oc- 
tober 21, B.C. 1178. We do not know Aéschylus’ date of 
the capture of Troy; but it so happens that we know Thucy- 
dides’: and Thucydides’ date of that event may vouch for 
that of Adschylus—as Thucydides in the early part of his 
life must have been a contemporary of A“schylus, and the re- 
ceived date of the capture of Troy among the learned Athe- 
nians, in the time of Thucydides, may well be supposed to 
have been that of A¢schylus also. Now Thucydides’ date of 
the capture was B.C. 1177, which differs by one year only 
from this of B. C. 1178. 

It is far from improbable therefore that, simply by carry- 
ing back the cycle of the Argive calendar, from the 8th of the 
eleventh month, B.C. 458, in his own time, 90 cycles, or 720 
years, Aischylus might suppose he should get to the tra- 
ditionary date of the capture, the 8th of the same month, 
B.C. 1178. And it is a strong confirmation of this presump- 
tion that, as the date of the event thus obtained was October 
21, B.C. 1178, so the true date, as we shall see we trust 
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hereafter, was Oct. 19, B.C. 1181; and this date of Oct. 21 
too was so near to the received dates of the NAeddwv dvors 
in Aischylus’ time, that, if the capture happened on that day, 
it might well be said it fell out dui TlAerdd@v dvow, whether 
critically on the day of the dvois itself or not. In the Me- 
tonic Calendar, published 26 years after the date of the Aga- 
memnon, the day of that phenomenon was Nov. 10; but in 
the Parapegma of Democritus, published in all probability 
before this play was brought out, it was laid down on Octo- 
ber 30: and it might be known to Auschylus, B. C. 458, that 
Thales of Miletus, about 150 years before his time, had de- 
termined it, as we hope to see hereafter, to this very day, 
October 21 itself. 

We may conclude then that the representation of things in 
this play was purposely accommodated by its author to the 
state of the Argive calendar, Cycle xi. 5, carried back from 
that time to the year of the capture of Troy. It opens there- 
fore on the 8th of the eleventh month of that year of the 
cycle, reckoned according to the Greek rule of the nocti- 
diurnal cycle, from October 20 at sunset, B.C. 1178; and it 
terminates on the 13th of the same month, reckoned accord- 
ing to the Julian rule, October 26 at midnight—the tradi- 
tionary day of the month on which, as we shall see hereafter, 
the death of Agamemnon was supposed to have happened. 
Between these extreme dates, October 20 and October 26, it 
must have supposed the return of the Greeks; which in itself 
would have been no impossible contingency : for the example 
of Nestor and others, in the Odyssey 4, is demonstrative 
proof that the voyage from Troy to the Peloponnese itself 
was capable of being made in less than six days’ time. And 
yet the storm, encountered by the way—at a time so near to 
the [Aeuddev dvc1s—de facto would be a possible contingency 
also. 

It remains only to point out the testimony of this play to 
the beginning of the year in the time of its author—contaiued 
in the prologue, or opening scene, where the warder is first 
introduced— 

Geovs pev ait@ tovd’ dwaddXay)y rover, 
dpoupas erelas pyxXos, Iv KolLm@pevos 


1 Od. I. 153 sqq. 165-183 
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oteyats "Arpedav ayxabev, xuvos dixny, 
dotpev Karoida vuKTépav ounyuply, 

kal Tovs epovtas xeta Kal O€pos Bpotois 
Aapmpovs Suvagras, ewrperovtas aidepe™. 

The first observation which may be made on this represen- 
tation is, that the stars of winter are alluded to as present- 
ing themselves to the eyes of the speaker, before those of 
summer; from which we must infer that his watch had 
begun in the winter, not in the summer. The next is that it 
had lasted a year or nearly so up to the time of this opening 
scene; consequently as coming to an end about the beginning 
of the winter quarter this year, it must have begun about the 
same time the year before. The third is, that the whole of 
this representation was evidently borrowed from Homer, who 
also speaks of Aigisthus as having placed and kept up a watch, 
in the tenth year of the wars’, which had lasted a year also, 
at the time of the return of Agamemnon; and this watch in 
Homer having begun and ended with the corresponding civil 
year of the time being, the same coincidence must be sup- 
posed to have held good of this of Avschylus. The year 
of this warder in the Agamemnon too began at the beginning 
of the civil year, and was kept up to the end, or nearly so; and 
forasmuch as it had not yet terminated at the [lAcddev dvous 
—yet was fast approaching to a termination even then—it 
must have been both beginning and ending just as the civil 
year at Argos for the time being (to which we have supposed 
the play to have been purposely accommodated) was also 
doing. 





i. The Xonpdpo. ii. The Evpevides. 


These two plays were exhibited along with the Agamem- 
non, B.C. 458. The scene of the former is laid at Argos, 
that of the latter in the first instance at Delphi; afterwards 
at Athens: and the calendars of Argos and of Delphi in the 
time of Aischylus were the same. 

We may have occasion hereafter to shew, from the testi- 
mony of Homer, the existence of an ancient belief in his time 
that the death of Agamemnon was avenged by Orestes his 
son, on the same day seven years afterwards on which he had 


r Ver. 1. S Od. A. 524-527. 
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been murdered seven years before: and we have already had 
occasion to observe that the traditionary date of that day 
among the Argives themselves seems to have been the thir- 
teenth of the primitive Gamelion. If A’schylus adopted this 
date in his Agamemnon, as that of the murder, there is no 
reason why he may not be supposed to have adopted it in 
this play of the Choéphori, as the date of the expiation of his 
murder. And if he accepted the Homeric chronology for the 
year of the latter event (seven years after the year of the 
murder) and dated the former in the year of the return from 
Troy, B.C. 1178, Cycle xi. 5, of the Argive calendar of his 
time, pushed back to the epoch of the capture of Troy—he 
may also be supposed to have dated the latter B.C. 1171, 
Cycle xii. 4—the stated date of the first month of which in 
the calendar of his time would be Jan. 3 at midnight. 

On this principle it might be assumed a priori that the 
Choéphori most probably must have opened on the 13th of 
this month, January 15. Nothing however is discoverable in 
it which would put this supposition to the test, by marking 
the season of the year, to which it was de facto accommo- 
dated. It derived its name from the ceremony with which it 
opened : the mission of Electra, and a chorus of Argive vir- 
gins, to offer xods (feralia, or parentalia, funeral libations) at 
the tomb of Agamemnont. And though in the Attic calen- 
dar a ceremony like this would seem to have been most 
proper for some one of the days in the month Anthesterion, 
between the 13th and the 19th, which were those of the Attic 
Feralia, properly so called’, this mission it seems was a special 
occurrence, and had been occasioned by a dream of Clytemne- 
stra’s the night before. And this being supposed the night of 
the 13th of the month, the anniversary of the murder of 
Agamemnon itself—the dream itself is most probably and 
naturally accounted for by that coincidence. 

The action of the play begins in the morning, and is 
brought to an end towards the close of this one day— 

Taxuve 8, as Kal vuxros Gpp’ emeiyerat 
okorevov, dpa & e€umdpous peAevar 
aykupay ev Sdporot mravddKois Eevay *— 


t Ver. 22, 23: 84-99: 106-109: 32-46: 514-539. v Cf, our Origines 
Kal. Italicee, ii. 424 sqq. note. x 660. 
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the reason being that Orestes had purposely delayed his ar- 
rival at the palace of the Atridz until evening; the better 
to sustain the pretence of having come to Argos from Daulis 
or Phocisy, which would have required two good days’ journey 
at least. Hence also Clytemnestra— 

"ANN €o@ 6 Katpds Nepevovtas E€vous 

pakpas KeAevOou Tvyyavewy Ta Tpdapopa’. 

iii. The Etyevides. The closing scene and words of the 
Xonpdpor® would appear to have prepared the way for the 
opening scene of the Etperfdes; im which Orestes is repre- 
sented in the attitude of a supplant within the precincts of 
the temple of Apollo at Delphi. And such was the construc- 
tion put by the critics of antiquity on the connection of these 
two plays, as if the latter had taken up and continued the 
former on the very same day : “Opa 6é iy éxBatvyn tiv riot, 
observes the Scholiast on the Etyevides>, 6 amd “Apyous els 
AcAgods hxwr, €tra éxeiOev eis "AOjvas, kal rt aiua ord{wv amo TOU 
Eipovs. But though these three plays certainly made part of 
the same rpiAoyia, and were exhibited together, and were con- 
nected in their respective arguments ; it 1s no necessary con- 
sequence that the chronology properly so called of the next 
in the historical order of events would take up that of the 
one before it. The Agamemnon began and terminated at 
the [Accddov dvois : but there is no proof that the Choéphori 
did the same. The Choéphori in like manner begins and 
terminates in the first month of the calendar for the time 
being ; the Eumenides, on the contrary, must have begun 
and ended in the second: as may thus be shewn. 

It opens, as we have observed, in the Temple of Apollo at 
Delphi: and it opens there in the oracular month, and on the 
stated day of the assumption of the Tripod by the Priestess, 
and of the consultation of the oracle, in that month— 

"Ereira pais eis Opdvous KabiCavo. 

kal voy TUXELV Le TOY Tply eiadd@v paKp@ 
apiota Sotev’ Kei map “EAAnvev twes, 
irov mad axovtes, ws vopiterat. 
pavrevouar yap ws ay nynrat Oeds ©. 


Now there was one month in the Pythian calendar, at this 


y Ver. 674 sqq. 2 710. a 1048-1062: 1063-1076. cf. Eumenides, 
198-200: 230-243 : 276-298: 443-469. b Ad 241=246. © 29. 
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period in the history of the oracle, appropriated to this pur- 
pose, the same which, in the Delphian calendar, was after- 
wards called Busius ; and there was one day in that month, 
the seventh, on which the oracle was open: but there was no 
other month, nor any other day, in the year at this time, so 
appropriated. On this principle, if the action of the Eume- 
nides opened at Delphi in the oracular month, and on the 
oracular day ; it opened on the 7th of Busius. And though 
the scene of the action is transferred by and by from the 
temple of Apollo at Delphi to the temple of Athena at 
Athens‘; there is no interruption in the proceedings of one 
and the same day. The same course of things, which began 
on the morning of this day at Delphi, is continued and 
brought to an end before the evening of the same day at 
Athens. If the scene then is transferred from Delphi to 
Athens, this day, the date is transferred at the same time, 
from the 7th of Busius at Delphi to the corresponding day at 
Athens. 

Here then we must take into account the relation of the 
epochs in Type iii. of the Octaéteric Correction, to which the 
Delphian calendar was reducible, to those of Type i, to which 
the Attic in particular belonged. And this was such that the 
first of a given month in the former, was the eleventh of the 
corresponding month in the latter; and Busius in the Del- 
phian calendar corresponding to Anthesterion in the Attic, 
the 7th of Busius in the former corresponded to the 17th of 
Anthesterion in the latter. If the action of the Eumenides 
then, almost as soon as it begins, is transferred from Delphi 
to Athens; it is transferred at the same time from the 7th of 
Busius to the 17th of Anthesterion: and though it begins on 
the 7th of Busius at Delphi, it ends on the 17th of Anthes- 
terion at Athens*. The unity of place then is clearly not 


* The 17th of Anthesterion was nearly the middle date of the period of 
days, seven in number, from the thirteenth to the nineteenth of Antheste- 
rion, in the Attic calendar, called the Mrapat juépar: and AXschylus might 
purposely choose to attach the conclusion of such an action and fable as 
that of the Eumenides to one of those days in particular. It appears too 
from the testimony of two of the plays of Euripides, as we may see here- 
after, that the Athenians had an ancient tradition among them to the effect 


d Ver. 74-93 : 235-489. 
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regarded in this play, and scarcely the unity of time; any 
more than in the Agamemnon: for the distance from Delphi 
to Athens was such as to render it physically impossible for 
the same action, which had begun at Delphi in the morning, 
to be brought to an end at Athens in the evening, except kar’ 
oikovopiav. 


iv. The Ipopndeds Aecparns. 


Nothing is discoverable in this play, calculated to deter- 
mine the time of the year at which it opens, except the de- 
scription of the wanderings of Io®; which are evidently sup- 
posed to have begun in the spring or the summer, when 
flocks and herds must have been pasturing in the open air. 
But the fable is transacted in Scythia‘, and on Mount Cau- 
casus ; and any allusion to the calendars of Aischylus’ own 
time and country was scarcely to be expected from it. The 
force of the association of ideas however may be observed in 
the following lines, in which the winter is supposed to lead 
the year— 

"Hy & ovdev adtois ove xeluatos TéKpap 
ott avOepwdovs Apos ove KapTijov 


O€pous BeBaor &. 


From an author, familiar with the order of the seasons in the 
Metonic Cycle, we should have expected an allusion to sum- 
mer first, and then to winter, and then to spring. 


that the trial and absolution of Orestes for the murder of his mother, at 
Athens, and before the Areopagus there, coincided de facto with this 
period of the month in their calendar; the stated time and season at least 
of the xdes, which were properly attached to the twelfth of Anthesterion in 
the lunar calendar of later date. This tradition might have had its influ- 
ence with Avschylus, in determining him to open the action of his Eume- 
nides on the 7th of Busius at Delphi, in order to be able to transfer it from 
thence tc the 17th of Anthesterion at Athens. Had he opened it on the 
ist of Busius at Delphi, he might have transferred it to the 11th of An- 
thesterion at Athens; but the 1st of Busius in these early times, and in 
fact at any period of the history of the oracle, was not the stated day on 
which it was open: and the 12th of Anthesterion, the feast of the ydes in 
particular, at Athens, would have been altogether unsuitable for such an 
action as this of the Eumenides; but not the 17th of that month—one of 
the stated days of the puapai nuepa themselves. 


© Ver. 640: 652, 653: 674-677. fs E454. 
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The date of this play is unknown. A play of the same 
name made part of a Terpadoyia, exhibited by Aischylus, *Ezi 
Mévovos, i.e. B.C. 4725; but this was the [poundeds tupdd- 
pos, or TupKaeds, in contradistinction to the Aeopveérys, and one 
of the class of the Sarvpo. of antiquity. We may perhaps ap- 
proximate to its date by the help of the allusion to the erup- 
tions of Mount Avtna, which occurs in it-— 

"Irovmevos piCaew Airvaiats vro* 
kopupais & ev akpats fjpevos pudpoxrurret 
"Hoaoros, evOev exkpaynoovrai rote 
‘moTapot mupos Samrovtes aypiars yvabors 
THs KAANLKAapTroU SiKeAias Aevpovs vas }, 


For it appears from Thucydides* that the Greeks knew his- 
torically of only two eruptions older than that which he 
mentions himself, in the sixth year of the war, the spring of 
B. C. 425; the second, 49 years before this. And though 
the Parian chronicle dates this second one B. C. 480!, yet if 
we may assume Thucydides’ date as the more correct, it will 
follow that the date of the Prometheus Desmotes must have 
been between B.C. 474 and B.C. 456, the date of the death 
of Aischylus. The eruption alluded to in this play is ne 
doubt that which is alluded to also in the first Pythian ode 
of Pindar ™, the date of which was B.C. 470 *. 





v. The ‘Enra émi OnBas. vi. The Mépoa. 


We have discovered nothing in the Septem contra Thebas, 
which might have illustrated the calendar of Thebes, where 
the action is laid. The scholiast on the Ranze® makes this 
play younger than the Perse, which is dated by the argu- 
ment ’Ezit Mévwvos, B.C. 472, when Aischylus gained the 


* The author of the Bios Aicy’Aov supposes him to have come into 
Sicily just at the time when Hiero was founding A®tna, alluded to in this 
ode of Pindar’s (58-64) as already in being when that was written, or the 
victory celebrated in it (Pythiad xxix. B.C. 470) was gained. On this 
principle, the Prometheus Desmotes, it might be supposed, must have 
been written in Sicily. But this date for the retirement of Auschylus is 
inconsistent with the better authenticated cause and time of that seces- 
sion, his failure at the Dionysia of Apsephion, B.C. 468. 


h Argument of the Perse. iy, 365. cf. the Schol. in loc. 
k Lib. iii. 116. 1 Epocha liii. m Ver. 40 sqq. n Ad vy. 1053. 
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prize with the Phineus, Persse, Glaucus, and the Prometheus 
(zuppépos) ; and according to some of the ancients °, there 
was a second edition of the Perse, exhibited at Syracuse, at 
the court of Hiero, in which the battle of Plateea made part 
of the action: though the death of Darius was a circumstance 
which entered neither into this second edition nor into the 
first. 

The scene of the Perse being laid at Susa, it was hardly to 
be expected @ priori that it would be found to illustrate any 
Grecian calendar of the time. Yet, if we reckon on jive 
months from the 20th Boédromion, the day of the battle of 
Salamis, after which in this play Xerxes is supposed to have 
immediately begun his retreatP, it will bring us to the middle 
of Anthesterion, as the earliest date of the arrival of the 
messenger, with the news of these events, at Susa, on the 
same day on which the action of the play begins. And 
Anthesterion being the lustral month at Athens, it would so 
far be the fittest for those offerings to the manes of Darius, 
with which the play opens4; even though the first occasion 
of them might have been the dream of Atossa the night be- 
fore'. And as this month was the month of flowers too, it 
would explain the allusion to flowers among these offerings— 

“AvOn Te mAEKTA, Tappdpov yaias TEkva’. 

The actual time in fact at which this play must be sup- 
posed to have opened is intimated by its own allusion to 
Mardonius and the army, as still in their winter quarters, 
upon the Asopus, in Beotia; that is, the early spring, such 
as would be implied by the month Anthesterion itself— 

Keirep rad eoti, mANOos exxpirov oTparov 
Neier kevaiow eAtiow memeiopevos. 
pipvovot & eva trediov Acamos poais 
apdet, pidtov riacpa Bowwrav xOovi" 

ov ow Kakay vor erappever Tabeiv, 
UBpews arowa Kaew ppovnudrav'. 


vil. The ‘Ixetides. 


Neither can any thing be found in this play, which might 
determine its chronology or illustrate its calendar ; though 


© Scholia ad Ranas, to6o. P v. 465. G@ 201-225: 521-524: 607-622. 
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the scene here too is laid at Argos. All that we can discover 
is that it opens, first, with the arrival of the daughters of 
Danaus there, from Egypt, by sea, and by and by, within 
the compass of the same day, with that of the sons of A°gisthus 
alsov. Consequently not earlier than the first of the months 
in which the sea was ordinarily considered to have been open, 
Elaphebolion, the third month in the Attic calendar; and 
probably in this instance as late as the month ‘Thargelion, 
the fifth: since it appears that on the same day the flocks and 
herds were pasturing in the open air%, and the nightingale 
was singing, or supposed to be singing’ —circumstances these, 
taken from the state of things in the surrounding country at 
the time, which would be more proper for the month Thar- 
gelion than the month Elaphebolion. The date of this play 
too is unknown. 


Section II.—Testimony of the Plays of Sophocles. 


If the date of the birth of Sophocles was B.C. 494, and 
that of his death the end of B. C. 4062, the greater part of 
his life also must have been contemporary with the period 
during which even the Attic calendar, and much more that 
of the rest of the Greeks, were still regulated by the octaéteric 
cycle. 

His first victory as we have seen* was obtained at the 
Dionysia, in the year of Apsephion, B.C. 468, when he was 
26 years old complete; and as it would seem with his play 
of the Triptolemus: and after this it is said that he was the 
author of 104 or 123 more, all recognised as genuine, except 
some 17 of the number. Of these, the Antigone (exhibited 
B.C. 440°) was reckoned to have been the thirty-second ©. 
On this supposition, he could not have written much more 
than one play on an average every year, from B. C. 468 to 
B. C. 440; nor much more than two a year, from B.C. 440 
to B.C. 405: so that it would be far from improbable more 
than half the plays ascribed to him, and received as genuine, 
were written between B.C. 468 and B.C. 425, the date of 
the adoption of the Metonic calendar at Athens. 

Among his extant plays, the date of the Philoctetes only 


v) Vers to=723° X 41-55: 538. y 57-67. Z See supra, p. 504. 
® Vol. i. 194 b Vita. ¢ Vita Soph. ec Argumentum. 
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(Glaukippus, B. C. 409) is known from testimony¢; though 
it may be conjectured that the Gidipus Rex could not have 
been exhibited earlier than B.C. 431 .¢, nor the Antigone, 
than B.C. 440f, But this is not a matter of much import- 
ance to the object which we have in view. The allusions in 
his plays must be judged of according to the circumstances 
of the case; and in whatsoever quarter the scene is laid, of 
that we must suppose them to have been first and properly in- 
tended. Let us proceed then to consider the chronology of 
each; in the order too in which they are commonly arranged, 
though certainly not that in which they were originally com- 
posed and exhibited. 





i. The Oldimovs Tvpavvos. 

The scene of this drama was laid at Thebes, but it opened 
on the day of the return of Creon from Delphi; conse- 
quently in the oracular month at Delphi, and in the corre- 
sponding month at Thebes—the former, for the time of 
Sophocles, as we have seen, the month Busius, the latter. the 
second month in the Theban calendar, the proper name of 
which was Hermeus &. 

As then, at the early period to which the action of the 
(Kdipus Rex belongs, there was only one day in the Delphian 
year open to the consultation of the oracle at all, the 7th of 
Busius, this play, it is manifest, under any circumstances, 
could not have opened earlier than the seventh of Busius: 
and since it opens de facto on the day of the return of Creon 
from his mission to consult the oracle, and as the distance of 
Delphi from Thebes, even dvidpi etfsvm, was not less than 
two days’ journey, it could not have opened in reality earlier 
than the 9th of Busius in the Delphian calendar, and the 
corresponding day of Hermezeus in the Theban. 

Now the proportion of the epochs in the Octaéteris to 
which the Theban calendar was reducible (Type 11.) and in that 
to which the Delphian belonged (Type ii.) was such, that 
the first of a given month in the latter corresponded to the 
sixth of the same month in the former: the ninth of Busius 


d Argumentnm. f Cf. the Argumentum. Also Suidas, 
e Cf. Athenzus, vii. 1: x. 79. and in MéAnros: and Strabo, xiv. 1. 171. 
the Argument of the Medea of Euri- & Supra, 288. 307. 309. 
pides. 
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in the Delphian calendar, for instance, to the fourteenth of 
Hermeeus in the Theban. If then the action of the (idipus 
Rex was opening on the ninth of Busius at Delphi, it must 
have been opening on the fourteenth of Hermzus at Thebes. 
And that this was actually the case may be inferred from the 
following words of the Chorus— 

Elrrep ey® pavtis cil 

kal kata yvopuny pis 

ov Tov” OdvupTrov ameipar, 

® Karpov, ovk ever 

Tay avptoy mavoéAnvoy, 

py) ot oe ye Kal ratpiwtay Oldizrou 

Kal tpodov kai prep’ avéew » 

Pore 
This allusion to the zavoéAnvov or full moon would be out of 
character to the time and place, and utterly inexplicable on 
any ordinary principle of the association of ideas, unless upon 
the supposition that the play was known to have been open- 
ing on the 14th of the civil, which in this instance was the 
same thing as the 14th of the Junar, month: in which case, 
and which only, it would be known also that the next day 
would of course be the 15th of the civi/, the tavcéAnvoy of the 
lunar, month. And it would be understood to be so opening 
if it was known to have been opening on the earliest day on 
which an answer from the oracle at Delphi could have been 
received at Thebes: i.e. the ninth of Busius—two days after 
the oracular day itself*. But this will imply that the ninth 
of Busius at Delphi was the fourteenth of Hermeus at Thebes; 
which is a very important coincidence for the confirmation 
and illustration of both those calendars. 

This Delphian month Busius and this Theban or Beeotian 


* Tt is not inconsistent with this supposition, that v. 73, Gidipus is 

made to say— 

Kai p’ nuap 75n Evpperpovpevoy xpdva 

humet Ti mpdooe’ TOD yap eikdtos Tépa 

amet TAei@ TOU KaOnKOYTOS XpévoU. 
The oracle having been received early in the morning of the 7th of Busius, 
one who might have set out immediately after it, and made the best use 
of his time, (as Creon would be expected to do under the circumstances of 
the case,) might have arrived again at Thebes by the evening of the Sth of 
Busius. 


h Ver. 1086. 
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month Hermeens, were the first of the sprig months in their 
respective calendars, and each answered in that capacity to 
the Attic Anthesterion. It is needless to add that the allu- 
sions which occur in this play to natural phenomena are 
characteristic of spring. Creon returns from Delphi with 
a crown of laurel on his head; which, though a characteristic 
of the errands of @ewpol in general', is nevertheless in this in- 
stance an emblem of spring, and became originally the dis- 
tinguishing badge of those who were sent to consult the 
oracle, because the oracle was open only on one day in the 
spring. The old shepherd (who acts so important a part in 
bringing about the catastrophe, and whom Suidas calls MeA‘- 
Bovos *) is sent for out of the country, where he was tending 
his flocks at the time: and that too would be in unison with 
the character of the season, and with the pastoral habits of 
the Greeks, in any of these months, the Delphian Busius, the 
Theban Hermeeus, or the Attic Anthesterion. 

The date of the Gidipus Rex has not been left on record. 
Athenzus however has told us! that both Sophocles for this 
play, and Euripides for his Medea, borrowed their péAn from 
the Tpapparixy of Callias, in which the letters of the alphabet 
were the Dramatis persone. Whether this play of Callias’ 
was exhibited B.C. 432, in the year of Apseudes, may be 
doubtful; but that the Medea was exhibited B.C. 431, in 
the year of Pythodorus, appears from its argument. We may 
presume then that the Gidipus Rex of Sophocles also was not 
exhibited before B.C. 431. And though this play, in the 
judgment of Aristotle ™, was the masterpiece, not of Sopho- 
cles only, but of the Greek Tragic Drama in general, at its 
first representation, it did not gain the prize: YodoxAyjs dAo- 
kA€ous nTTaTo év ’AOnvators Tov Oddimovv ®. 





i. The Oldimous év Kodove. 
The scene of this play was laid in Attica, and in the dios 


i See supra 20 note. Cf. the Hip- n Aristides, xlvi. 334. 8. Cf. the Ar- 
polytus of Euripides, 251. and the  gument of the (Edipus Rex : Xaoréevtws 
Schol.: 659, 660: 792: 806, 807:  deTpavvoy GmavTes avTov emrypdpoucw, 
Schol. in Orest. 373 : Ion, 78-80: as e&éxovtTa maons THs SopoxdAgous Tro- 
102-106: 112, 113: Schol. in Plut.21. oews, kalrep HrTn0evta bro PiroKA€- 

k MeAiBouos. cf. also in Oidizous. ous, &s pnot Arkaiapxos. This Philo- 

US vileeten Chey X70: cles was a nephew of Aischylus, and 

m Poetica, 11, 163.6: 15,168.11: the author of an Gidipus too: Suidas, 
16, 169. 26. PiAoKAjs. 
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of Colonus®, from which it has derived its name. Its chro- 
nology therefore is no doubt to be referred to the Attic ca- 
lendar. ‘The story relating to its composition, late in the life 
of its author, was adverted to supraP; and it appears from 
the second argument that it was acted in the year of Micon, 
four years after the death of Sophocles, B.C. 402—401— 
under the auspices of the younger Sophocles, his grandson. 

The Lenza that year would bear date Feb. 16-18, the 
Dionysia, March 17-19: and though it is not known from 
testimony at which it was actually exhibited, the internal 
evidence of the play itself leads to the inference that it must 
have been intended for the Dionysia more probably than for 
the Lena. For i. it opens at that season of the year, at 
which the laurel, the olive, the vine, for the climate of Attica, 
were already in leaf, the flowers were everywhere expanded, 
the nightingale was in full voice and song— 

Xépos & 68 ipds, as caf’ eikaoar, Bpvov 

Sapvns eaias aumédov' muKvorrepot & 

€law KaT avTov evaTopova anddves 4. 
And though such a picture as this might have suited the 
state of things in the month Anthesterion in general, it 
would be much more proper for that in Elaphebolion—the 
middle one of the three spring months; im which the promise 
and bloom of returning spring, which first began to be deve- 
loped in Anthesterion, had already attained to their acme, 
but were not yet past it. 

ii. An allusion occurs in this play to the state of the grow- 
ing corn at the time, which would be much more suitable for 
the month Elaphebolion, than the month Anthesterion. 

Ta & evyAdov Anunrpos eis emdyvov 
Tayov podovaat, 

This epithet edxAdov is significant. XAdy was properly the 
green blade of the barley ; and Anyuyjrnp XAdn, to whom the 
first fruits of the barley-harvest were wont to be offered on 
the 6th of Thargelion ’, derived that title from her relation to 
the growing barley. It is therefore implied in this epithet 
that as viewed from this eminence, in the direction of the 
plain of Eleusis, the face of the country, at this time, was co- 


© Cf. ver, 666. Evlmmou téve. P Page 504 note. 4 16. cf. 670-685. 
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vered with the rising barley, still green indeed, and in the 
blade, but fast approaching to maturity; a spectacle much 
more likely to have been presented in the month Elaphebo- 
lion than in that of Anthesterion. 


ni. The *Avtiydvn. 

The scene of the Antigone is laid at Thebes. The play 
opens the day after the retreat of the besieging army". It 
must of necessity therefore have opened in the military sea- 
son; either the spring or the summer. And here it is to be 
considered that, in shaping the plan and circumstances of this 
fable, Sophocles would probably take into account the tradi- 
tion relating to the foundation of the Nemean Games by the 
Seven, on their way to Thebes: and as the Nemean Games 
in his time were celebrated both in the fifth month of the 
Primitive Octaéteris and in the ninth, he would consequently 
lay the action of his Antigone in one or the other of these 
months too. The allusions, which occur in the play itself, 
favour the former supposition’: from which we may infer 
that he too, like Statius, (as we hope to see hereafter,) must 
have reckoned the Nemea, attributed by tradition to the 
Seven, the Nemea of spring or midsummer, not those of 
summer or autumn. 

The date of this play is not known for certain; though it 
appears from the argument that it was represented just be- 
fore the revolt of Samos, in the sixth year of the thirty years’ 
truce‘, B.C. 440: the success of Sophocles with this play, 
as it is said, having procured him the ovparny(a, or command, 
against Samos, in which he was associated with Pericles v 
this very year. In that case the date of the play itself would 
more probably be the year of Timocles, B.C. 440, than that 
of Myrichides, B. C. 439 *. 


* A sentiment occurs in this play, v. g11— 

Mnrpos 8 évAvdov kal marpos KexevOdrowy, 

ovK ear adeAdos otis dv BXdorot ToTE— 
which Herodotus, iii. 119, puts into the mouth of the wife of Intaphernes. 
It seems too remarkable to have been equally original in both; which 
then may be supposed to have borrowed it from the other? Probably 

r Ver. 100 sqq. S 415-421. t Thucyd. i. rr5—117. 
¥ Cf. Strabo, xiv. 1. 171: Suidas, MéAnros. 
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iv. The Afas. 


The scene of this play is laid in the plaius of Troy. It 
could scarcely then have been expected a priori to illustrate 
any of the Greek calendars, unless perhaps that of Athens, 
of Sophocles’ own time. It was calculated however, from 
its subject itself, to furnish some clue to the discovery of his 
opinion respecting the date of the capture of Troy; an event 
which could not have been supposed by him much later than 
the death of Ajax. And it may be collected accordingly 
from the intimations of this play that Sophocles’ belief on 
this point inclined him to date the capture (contrary to 
Aischylus, and, as we shall see hereafter, to Euripides also) 
in the spring or summer, not in the autumnal, quarter of the 
year; and consequently not at the first lunar dichotomy, but 
at the second. 

For, 1. The flocks and the herds were feeding in the open 
air, by night as well as by day, at the time when Ajax made 
this attack upon them— 


‘Os kai ths viv POimevns vuKtos 


Ze Tov immopavy 
Nepor emBavr K,T.rA.¥ 
which implies that the spring was far advanced. 
i. The chorus speak of their stay before Troy, as having 
now got into such and such a spring, not such and such an 
autumn, of the natural year — 


Sophocles ; if Herodotus, according to the testimony of antiquity, actu- 
ally recited his history at the Panathenea any time before B.C. 440. 
Plutarch, in his treatise, An Seni sit gerenda Respublica, iii, has quoted 
an epigram of Sophocles’, written in his 55th year, and consequently B.C. 
440: Tourt d€ d6poroyoupevas Sodokdéous éoti Td emvypapypariov’ 

QS “Hpoddto redée So:boxdijs, eréwy dv 

mévt emt mevTnKovTa— 


And if this Herodotus is to be understood of the historian, that must be 
decisive that Sophocles was acquainted with his history. 


W 141 sqq. cf. 21-27. cf. 1-5. 42. word, immouavn— Ed’ @ of two uat- 
47- 53, 54. 208, 209. 216. 220. 230- = vovra, ) Tov. . dvOodvTa Kal evuBplCovra 
234. 296-300. 360. 366. 374-376. TH xAdn Sid 7h WAHOOs. 
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Tadaws ap ov xpdvos 
Téaia pipve 
Aeyuwvia troia 
pnAvav * *, 

ii. Teucer is absent when the action opens, on an expedi- 
tion abroad, and returns only the same day y: which also is 
an argument that the military season had long been arrived. 

iv. It might even be inferred, from the internal evidence 
of the play, that the action opened at, or soon after, the first 
lunar dichotomy, and possibly of the month Thargelion; on 
the 23rd or 24th of which those, who dated the capture of 
Troy at the second dichotomy, placed that event. 

For though the attempt of Ajax, which gave its name to 
the play, was made by night, and he was discovered by one 
of the scouts of the army as he was returning from it?; he 
is not supposed to have been discovered by the light of the 
moon, but by day-light, early indeed in the morning, but 
still by the morning twilight. Nor does an allusion to the 
moon occur any where. Now this is explained by the ac- 
count of the time selected by him for the attempt, as given 
by Tecmessa to the Chorus— 

“Arav padnoet Tovpyoy, ws KoLVwyds av. 

kelvos yap dkpas vukros, nvix’ €amrepot 

Aapmrnpes ovKer HOov, audnkes haBav 

epaler €yxos €&d0ous epretv Kevds. 

Kayo ‘mimAnoow Kal héeyw" Ti ypjua Spas, 

Alay; ti tnvd’ dkAntos, ov im dyyédov 

KAnOeis, abopyas teipay, ovre Tov KAv@V 

adAmyyos ; adda voy ye Twas evden oTpards . 
The time here described was not the beginning of the night, 
but the end+; when the stars, which had risen the evening 


* This is the old reading of the text, confirmed by that of the Scholia. 
The reading in Dindorf’s edition however is very different— 
"Ey & 6 rAdpov tadaws ad’ ob xpdvos 
Idaia pipve Aepove arowa, pnvaev 
avnpiOpos K,T.X. 
ft The Vetus Scholiasta mistook the sense of this passage, in explaining 
akxpas vuktos, by mepi mp@roy Umvoy. *Akpdvvé, axpdvuxos, axpoxvedaios, 
might require to be so understood: but dxpas vuxrds may also be under- 


x 599. ¥Y 342. cf. the Scholia, eer — ie a 284. 
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before, and had shone all night, were now set or setting. 
Ajax then was choosing a time for his attempt, at which, if 
there had been a moon the night before, it must nevertheless 
now have been set: and the time being determined by the 
context to the end of the second, and the beginning of the 
third and last, watch of the Greeks, (each of them four hours 
long,) it is far from improbable that the poet intended the 
action in this play to be considered as having opened at the 
first dichotomy, when the moon being eight days old would 
be understood to have set at midnight *. 


v. The ®iroxryr7s. 


The scene of this drama is laid in the island of Lemnus. 
It might have been expected a priori therefore that possibly 
it would be found to illustrate the calendar of Lemnus, of 
the nature of which, and the epoch, something may perhaps 
be said hereafter. But the truth is, no allusion to the calen- 


stood of the end of the night—of a time towards morning—not early in 
the evening; and it requires to be so understood here. Cf. Suidas, in 
axpas vuxtés. So Theopbrastus (Histor. Pl. iii. 5,1) uses dxpov €apos, for 
the end of spring. These phrases would be exprest in Latin by Preci- 
piti nocte, Preecipiti vere. ‘The time really intended by Sophocles is that 
which Virgil describes in a sort of paraphrase, Aineid ii. 8— 
Et jam nox humida celo 
Precipitat, suadentque cadentia sidera somnos. 


* Or we may suppose these allusions in the play purposely accommo- 
dated to the time when it was represented at Athens, whether the Lenza, 
Anthesterion 11, or as is more probable the Dionysia, Elaphebolion 11. 
Its date indeed is not known for certain: but the Schol. (v. 125) compares 
Pindar, Pyth. viii. 135. the date of which was B.C. 446: (cf. also ad 
v. 154, where he compares Nem. viii. 35.) And v. 787, he compares a verse 
from the Dictys of Euripides, exhibited B.C. 431 (argument of the Me- 
dea). ‘The Ajax consequently might still be older than B.C. 425, though 
younger than B.C. 431. The order of ideas in the lines (670, 671)— 

Tovro pev vipooriBeis 
XElyuaves Exywpovow evikapr@ Oépe— 
would imply that winter, not summer, was still, in the apprehension of the 
writer, the beginning of the year. Now any time between B.C. 431, and 
B.C. 425, the 11th of the calendar would not be more than the roth of 
the moon: and on the rith of the month it would actually be setting just 
about the time at which the action of the Ajax begins. 
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dar is discoverable in it; and its chief use is to throw fur- 
ther light on Sophocles’ peculiar opinion of the time of the 
year, and the date, of the capture of Troy; which, as it may 
be inferred from this play also, must have led him to place 
it in the first of the summer months of the Attic calendar, 
that is, the month of Thargelion; and therefore we may 
presume on the 23rd of Thargelion. 

The action of the play begins in the summer; and every 
allusion to external nature, which occurs in it, is character- 
istic of that season». The sea is supposed to have been open 
again, all through it, and not kar’ oixovoyuiay, for the sake of 
the fable, but in the regular course of things¢; and that is 
an argument of a time in the calendar later than the Diony- 
sia ev doret, or the middle of Elaphebolion, at least. But the 
summer is alluded to also as already zapeorés, or arrived, before 
the action of the play began; and that would be a decisive 
intimation that it did not begin before the 6th of Thargelion, 
the date of the dpx7) O€povs in the calendar of Sophocles’ 
time. And Troy it seems was destined to be taken in the 
course of this very summer, thus arrived ; i. e. within the 
two next months at least, the two summer months of the 
calendar, Thargelion and Skirrhophorion— 

*Avip yap nuiv éoriy ex Tpoias adovs 

"EXevos apiotopavtis* Os Neyer capas 

as Oct yeveoOa taita’ Kai mpos Toicd ere, 

@s €or’ dvaykn Tov mapect@ros Oépous 

Tpotay adava macav 4, 
it may be collected even from the Iliad®, that this mission 
to fetch Philoctetes from Lemnus, besides being an in- 
dispensable preliminary to the final reduction of the city, 
would be one of the last things which preceded the capture, 
yet not much later than the close of the [liad itself. This 
play then of Sophocles might very well have been dated in 
the early part of Thargelion, and yet the capture of the city 
be supposed to have taken place before the end. 

The historical date of the play is known from the argu- 
ment: ’Edvddx@n éxt PAavkinnov: i.e. B.C. 409. In that year 
Thargelion 1 fell May 4: the year before on May 16. 

b Cf. 17-19. 827-831. 859. 1081, 627. 639-645. 722-726. 1465. 


1082. 1339, 1340. @ 34337. cf. ad 195-200. 
© 236-245. 343-384. 461-467. 542- © B. 724, 725. 
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vi. The ’HAéxrpa. 


The scene of this play is laid at Mykenz ‘, which is the 
same thing as if it had been laid at Argos; but the action 
itself opens a certain time after the Pythian Games, the 
proper calendar of which may be considered indifferently 
either the Delphian or the Argive. 

In order then to determine this time, and its proper cha- 
racters, it is first of all to be observed that the action begins 
in the morning at sunrise— 

‘Qs july Sn Aapmpov HALov wédas 

éoa kivei POeypar dpvidav cadn, 

péedawa 7 dotpev éxdedourevy evppdvn E— 
and though there is an allusion here to the stars, there is 
none to the moon. We have again an allusion to the 
night— 

‘Ordrav dvopepa vv& trorepOn ®— 
and again to the stars, or to the morning— 

"Es 7 dv rauheyyets dotpev 

puras, hevoow O€ T68’ Huap'— 
but still none to the moon. 

It is implied therefore in this omission that the action of 
the play, begmning some time after the stated date of the 
Pythian Games, must have been beginning also at the period 
of the silent moon; that period of the lunar synodic month 
when there is no visible moon, neither in the evening after 
sunset, nor in the morning before sunrise. The date of the 
Pythian Games, and the history of the institution itself, and 
of the rule by which it was regulated, may possibly occupy 
our time and attention hereafter. All that we need to say 
about it at present is, that the original date of these games 
was the Luna Septima; and if we may only assume that this 
was known to Sophocles, nothing is easier than to shew that 
the action of this play of his, the Electra, at a certain dis- 
tance of time from the beginning of the Pythian Games, 
under the circumstances of the case, must have been intended 
and supposed by him to have opened at or about the 
luna 26 or 274. 


f Ver. 1-9 & 17. cf. 86-109: 405-425: 480, 481: 634-647 of 
the dream of Clytemnestra the night before, h gi. 1 105. 
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For, in the first place, the Pythian ferie, according to 
their original constitution, appear to have been seven in 
number; and even in the time of Sophocles they were pro- 
bably as numerous as the Olympian, five or six. In the 
next place, the death of Orestes at these games certainly was 
not supposed to have happened on the first day; and if it 
was not supposed to have happened at the beginning, we are 
at liberty to assume that it might not have happened until 
near the end. All that Sophocles himself has specified con- 
cerning it is, that it happened on the day of the chariot 
races— 

Keivos yap adAns nyepas, 60° immKxay 

Ry nAXlov TeAAOVTOS @KUTOUS aya”, 

eionAGe ToAA@y apparnAaTay pera *, 
And in the Olympic Games, as we hope to see hereafter, 
these came late in the order of the contests; and the same 
was probably the case in the Pythian. Let us suppose then 
that the death actually happened on the sixth of the Pythian 
Feri, of this era or epoch. The lunar date of the first of 
these Ferize being the Luna septima, that of the sixth would 
be the Luna duodecima. If this was the day of the death of 
Orestes, his funeral rites might be assumed to have begun 
this day too: but they could not be supposed to have been 
completed in less than nine days. For the funeral ceremo- 
nies of the ancient Greeks, the évara of classical antiquity, 
comprehended a period of nine days at least *. If these then 
were supposed to have begun in this instance only on the 
Luna 124, it could not have been supposed they were over 
before the Luna 214. And this funeral ceremony having 
been performed at Delphi, and the play of the Electra open- 
ing at Mykene, we have next to take into account the 
distance from Delphi to Mykenx, and how long it would 
require to travel from the former to the latter, so that the 
bearers of the urn, which contained, or was supposed to con- 
tain, the ashes of Orestes!, having set out with it from 
Delphi, as soon as his funeral rites were completed, should 


* Compare the Apostolical Constitutions, viii. 42. 370 E. De Mortuis. 
"EmtredeicOw S€ tpita Trev KeKoLunpevoy ...kal evvata,..kal TecoapakogTa 


Ove / 
eo», Kal Eeviavola, 


k Ver. 698. 1 757-763. 
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arrive at Mykenz on the morning of the opening of the play. 
Now this distance was not less than 90 Roman miles direct, 
nor than 100 Roman miles by road; and that could not be 
estimated at less than five or six days’ journey, especially for 
those who were carrying a burden, like the urn of Orestes. 
It follows then that, if these bearers of the urn of Orestes 
could not have set out from Delphi before the Luna 21, they 
could not have arrived at Mykenze before the Luna 26 or 27, 
i.e. before the first of those days in every two successive 
lunar months, which constituted in the opinion and idiom of 
antiquity the period of the silent moon™; viz. the three last 
days of one month and the three first days of the next. The 
action of the Electra therefore must necessarily be supposed 
to have opened on or about the 274 Luna; i.e. on or about 
the beginning of the silent moon. No allusion to the moon 
consequently could possibly have occurred in it, if it began 
and ended on one day. And none de facto is found in it; 
though both the night, and the dark, and the stars, as we 
have seen, are more than once alluded to. 

The principal use of this play then is not to illustrate the 
calendar of the time being, so much as the original Pythian 
date; which it must now be admitted to do in a very 
striking manner. The proper Pythian month too was one of 
those of summer (the Julian August or September); and the 
allusions to natural objects which occur in this play are such 
as would suit this season of the year, with one exception only, 
that of the flowers supposed to have been found on the morn- 
ing of this day also on the tomb of Agamemnon— 

’Erel yap 7\Oov matpos apxaiov rador, 

6p® kod@vns e& Gkpas veoppuTous 

mnyas yaXaktos, Kal reported KUKA® 

mavrav 60° eotiv avOéwv Onkny matpds™. 
Flowers, in such a climate as that of Greece, could not have 
been found in abundance later than the month Munychion®. 
But this characteristic of the time need not be too strictly 
construed. It might have been imagined purely kar’ oikovo- 
ulav; or the poet might have been thinking of the season of 
the year at which the play was to be acted, (the natural sea- 


m Cf. our Fasti Catholici, ii. sor m. Origg. Kal. Italice, i. 241 m: ii. 283. 
also supra, 511. n Ver. 893. 0 See vol. i, 106. 
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son of flowers for the climate of Greece, Anthesterion or 
Elaphebolion,) not of that to which its action was adapted, 
the season of the Pythian Games, the end of summer, or the 
beginning of autumn. 

We may infer too, from the testimony of this play, that 
Sophocles either did not know of, or did not attach any credit 
to, the traditionary date of the day of the death of Avgisthus 
and Clytemnestra, as the same with that of the murder of 
Agamemnon. Electra at least clearly distinguishes the day 
of his death from the day on which the action opened (which 
was also the day of their death). 

BeuGy -- 

etpovo’ exeivny tépay ev 7 TOTE 

matépa Tov auov ek Sddov KaTeKTaver, 

TavTy Xopovs taTnat, Kal pnroodayet 

Geoiow €upny ipa trois cwtnpiors?. 
The historical date of this play is unknown. The Scholiast, 
in one instanced, observes, Kal raira ’Apictopdvys tap@dnkev 
év Inputddn, and the I'ypurdéns, according to Mr. Clinton, was 
not acted before B.C. 399; and in another’ he compares 
Pindar ‘— 

Ere 

peCovra Tu Kal madeiy Eorkev. 

But neither of these coincidences proves any thing of its 
actual date. 





vil. The Tpaxiwar. 

The scene of this drama is laid in the country of Trachis 
or Melia; a part of Thessaly. Its chronology therefore must 
be referred to the Thessalian calendar ; and it appears to us 
to have been so contrived as to illustrate this calendar ina 
remarkable manner. 

The action begins a certain length of time after the de- 
parture of Hercules on the last of his labours: and as the 
duration of this absence, and the manner in which it is de- 
scribed, are the points which are principally to be attended 
to, in order to perceive and appreciate the reference to the 
calendar in question, we must begin with collecting the allu- 
sions to them. 


P Ver. 275. a Ad 289. r 1026. s Nemea, iv. 51. 
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i. This absence is represented in general terms as a period 
of fifteen months — 
Xpdvoy yap ovxi Bavdy add’ Sn S€éKxa 
pijvas mpos Gddous rev’ axnpukros pevert. 
ii. These months were made up of one year properly so 
called, and three months of another— 
Xpovoy mpordkas ws, Tpiunvoy nvika 
xXopas drein Kaviavavos BeBas, V KT. r. 
And this year, in one instance, is called adds, a full year, in 
another an entire twelvemonth. 
Keivos d€ mpabeis Opdadn 7H BapBapy 
eviautov e&emAnoev, ws avTos heyer X— 
“Ov amémrohw e€ixoper, 
mayta Svokaidexapnvoy appevovoat 
xpovoy, meAdytov Spies ovder Y. 
For meAdywov here means “beyond seas:” and the twelve 
months, for which he is supposed, in this second allusion, to 
have been detained beyond seas, are the full year, which he 
is supposed in the former to have spent with Omphale. 


iii. This year, in another allusion to it, is called specifically 
a seed-time— 
Tov pev mapedOdvr apotoy ev pnker xpovou 
Avdn yuvacki pact vw harp Tovey 2. 
”Aporos is no doubt used here for the year* per synecdochen ; 
a part of a certain whole for the whole itselft. But on the 


* Hesychius, apdrovs’ evavrovs. Sopoxdyjs Tpaxtviacs. 

+ The scholiast explains this use of dporos on the principle that there is 
only one dporos in the year: “Amaf yap tov €rovs dporpiarat 1) yn— Amro 
Tov dra& kar éviavtoy adpovy, The proper sense of dag indeed is, once for 
all, as in the following passages : 

’Epot d€ untnp ovy dak povoy G€us. 
Atschines, Prom. Desm., 209. 


"Anaé ra rotait ovyt Sis ypncw Kveu. 


Qidip. Col. 1208. cf. 1419. 


“Os ovk dy eider eicamaé eimety Grou 
pndels ean. Philoctetes, 443. 


t Ver. 44. Y 164. X 252. Y 647. Z 69. 
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same principle so might harvest have been put for the year ; 
and the question may well be raised why the last year should 
be spoken of as the last dporos—and not the last harvest—if 
the end of the year, properly so called, and seed-time, not 
harvest-time, did not actually coincide *. The same meta- 


"Apxny KAvew av oS ara€ €BovAdunv. 
Ibid. 1239. cf. 122. 


‘Qs tpis dv rap’ aomida 
otnvat Gown’ Gv paddov 7) rexeiv ara€. 


Medea, 250. 


Xpn yap ovx admak 
OvnoKew oe. Heraclidee, 959. 


Kai pny emepyy em avrov odx dak pdvov. 
Andromache, 81. cf. 943. 


But so is there only one dynros: so that on the very same principle we 
might just as well have expected the year to have been called an dunros. 


* With this use of aporos, ploughing-time or seed-time, in the sense of 
a year, we may compare that of oa in the sense of a year too. Rhianus, 
of the duration of the second Messenian war— 


Ovpeos apyevvoio repi mrvxas éatpaTowyTo 
, 
xXelpard Te Toias Te OUw kal etkoot macas }. 


io > ‘ 7 > A , wy , 
MnAov ey@ otpovOe.ov, do mporepns ert moins, 
@p.ov ev veap® xpat Pvdracadpevov2 «, 7, d. 





Ua 
‘Immapyxov kaiovaea kakoy pdpor, €tkooe Troias 


a , 
povvoy eret Bidtov TANGO Kal Ticupas 3. 


The Etymologicum M. explains this as if réa or od were used in such 
instances simply in the sense of Bordyn—which springs up once for all 
every year. Ilda } Bordvn .... i) woud eorw 6 emavtds.... dia TO dak 
kal povoy ev TO eviauT@ tHv Botdyny pvecOa. Kaddivayos’ Atyurros mpo- 
mapoev en evvea kappero mods. Cf. Suidas also, in zoin. ‘O émaurds 
mapa Ka\\tdy@. mapa To arrak kai pdvov ev TH eviavTad tHv Bordynv die- 
a@a. But this was to mistake the sense of zoia as so used ; which is not 
that of the grass of the country in general, but that of the verdure of the 
cornfields in particular, and especially that of the barley-cornfields, the 


1 Pausanias, iv. xvii. 6. 3 Ibid. ii. 172. Diodorus Sardia- 
2 Anthologia, ii. 156. Antiphilus, nus, ix. 
Byz. viii. cf. Suidas, Motn. 
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phor is used (in a subsequent allusion) not only of this last 
year of the labours of Hercules, but of all the years before— 


"IS oiov, & mraides, mpoceuEey apap 
rovros TO Oeompdrov Fuw 


blade of which in appearance is most like to grass. In this idiomatic 
sense it is used by Homer 4. 

Evpvpay’ ei yap vaw epis epyoto ‘yévorro 

&pn év eiapwy, Ore T Hata paxpa Tre ovrat, 

€év Toin K,T. X. 
Cf. also the scholia on Theocritus 5, Tovodoyedoa : Hovay d€ tows Tov mupov 
kar eoxnv, ad’ ob Kal Tov emavTdv movay exddecay. Tods yap Kupias 6 
mupds. In this sense it corresponded to messis in Latin: and messis is 
used in the same way, per synecdochen, for a year, in Latin also. 


Smyrna mei Cinnz nonam post denique messem, 
Quam ccepta est, nonamque edita post hiemem ®. 


And by Virgil, the word aristas also— 


En unquam patrios longo post tempore fines, 
Pauperis et tuguri congestum cespite culmen, 
Post aliquot mea regna videns mirabor aristas7? 


On which Servius ; Gradatim dictum; ...ut per aristas messes, per 
messes estates, per estates annos numeret. 

And Claudian in particular has used even gramen in Latin in this 
sense of the Greek zroia. 


Et prope ter senas Itali per graminis herbas 
Massylus Poeno sonipes vastante cucurrit 8. 


With respect to the fact relating to Egypt, and the non-ascent of the Nile, 
referred to in the quotation from Callimachus, supra, it is alluded to by 
Seneca also 9—Per novem annos non ascendisse Nilum superioribus secu- 
lis Callimachus est auctor. 

And by Ovid !0— 


Dicitur A“gyptos caruisse juvantibus arva 
Imbribus atque annos sicca fuisse novem. 


And, as it would seem, from 649-652 of the Ars Amandi, and the Ibis, 397, 
in the time of Busiris. Cf. Hyginus, Fabb. lvi. Busiris: Apollodori 
Bibliotheca, ii. 5. § 11: Josephus, Contra Apion. i. 34: Virgil, Georgica, 
iii. 5, and Philargyrius, in loc. The foundation of this tradition in all 
probability was the preternatural famine of seven years, in the time of the 
Patriarch Joseph. 


AS Odie 305: 8 xxvi. De Bello Getico, 147. 
5 Idyll. iii. 32. 9 Opp. v. 240. Nat. Quest. iv. il. 
6 Catullus, xcv. cf. Horace, De 15. 

Arte Poética, 388. 10 De Arte Amandi, i. 647. 


7 Ecloga i. 68. 1. 
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Tas peepee eae 

6 7 €Xakev, dre TeAedunvos exéepor 

dwd€exatos aporos, avadoxay Tedeiv TOveV 

T@ Avos adrdémade’ Kai tad’ 6pOas 

eumeda karoupicer ®. 
The labours of Hercules were twelve in number; and it is 
clearly implied in this allusion that there had been one 
labour for every year, in twelve successive years; each of 
which is called an dporos, and the last of them, after which 
there was to be no more, an dpotos teAedunvos—a year which 
had brought its own months and the accompanying labours 
of Hercules to a consummation both together. 

Lastly, the termination of this period of the absence of 
Hercules, thus divisible into one year of twelve months, and 
three months of another, coincided with the time when the 
action of the play began— 

Kai révde vayeprea oupBaiver xpdvou 
TOU vUY TapdvToOS, ws TeAecOnvar xpewy Y. 
And this time, it further appears, was the time of spring. 
The messenger, who brings Deianira the news of the arrival 
of Lichas, describes him as detained on the way by the curi- 
osity of the people of Melis, in a meadow, to which he ap- 
plies the epithet of Bovdepys— 
"Ev BovOepet Neywavi mpods TroAXovs Opoei 
Alyas 6 knpv& radra°. 

And this epithet the scholiast explains to mean either 
(7@) méya O€pos exov7t, 6 €ore Aniov. TO yap Bou emuTarikdy eotiv" 
717 Thdbpa Bardopev® kai katabepopevo, Hyouv Oeppavopevo, 7d 
Tod HAlov. ... 7) ITO Body OepiCouevw Tois dd0bc1, TodT eat Bods 
tpépovtt. This last is probably the true explanation of its 
meaning: but any of them would prove that the time of the 
year must have been the spring. 

The historical date of this play is unknown: but in this 
circumstance, of recognising the proper beginning of the year 
as the winter solstice, at no period of the life-time of Sopho- 
cles could its allusions have been inapposite to the Thessalian 
calendar in particular—the proper date of which was Jan. 2 
in the Julian year. Nor could it be later than Jan. 5; and 


a Ver. 821. Dery 9% © 188. 
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it might be as early as Dec. 10; and possibly was so in the 
vear to which the play was adapted: on which principle the 
last month in this calendar that year, and the last seed 
month, would have been coincident. In like manner the 
third month the same year would end, and the fourth would 
begin, March 8: and the action of the play—beginning ex- 
actly at this time according to its own intimations, yet in 
the acme of spring according to its own intimations also— 
would begin de facto with the second, or middle, month of 
the three months of spring. 


Section II].—Testimony of the Plays of Euripides. 


The first appearance of Euripides on the tragic stage is 
dated, by the author of the Vita4, Ol. 81 in the year of Cal- 
lias, when he gained the third prize with his [eddées°. 
According to the rectified scheme of the archontic tables, 
Callias entered Gamelion 1 B.C. 455, Ol. Ixxxi.1; and 
Euripides was then 24 years of age complete; though the 
Vita makes him 26, and Thomas Magister 25. He gained 
the first prize for the first time in the year of Diphilusf, 
which entered Gamelion 1, B. C. 441; and he was then 38 
years old complete; though the Parian chronicle makes 
him 438, 

The period then, for which he was writing, comes between 
B. C. 455 and B. C. 405; and during the greater part of this 
time the old Octaéteric calendar must still have been in use 
even at Athens: much more in the rest of Greece. The 
scene of his exstant plays is laid in various quarters; and in 
two instances only in Attica. It may be supposed therefore 
a priori that they are likely to illustrate the other varieties 
of the Greek calendar, more than the Attic; but what kind 
of service they may actually render for that purpose can be 
discovered only from a careful examination of them. To 
this therefore we shall proceed, but with as much brevity as 
may be practicable ; taking these too, as we have done those 
of Sophocles, in the order in which they are commonly 
edited. 


ad Apud Elmsleium. e Cf. Aélian, Varr. ii. 13. f Thid. ii. 13. 
& Epocha Ixi. 
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i. The ‘ExdBy. 

The scene of this drama is laid in the Thracian Cherso- 
nese, over against the coast of Troy: and the Thracian 
calendar, (if it may be supposed that Euripides would pay 
any regard to that in adjusting the chronology of his He- 
cuba,) as we have seen from our review of the Anabasis of 
Xenophon», was still the primitive equable one, even in 
Euripides’ time. The action opens on the third day after 
the arrival of the fleet, on its return home}, at this locality ; 
and the capture of Troy was still a very recent event *. The 
vovage is supposed to have been stopped at this point of time 
by adverse winds; but evidently kar’ oixovowiay, and to pre- 
pare the way for the proper action of the play. The usual 
offerings to the manes of the dead too are alluded to, at the 
same point of time, under the name of Xoaié!; which, under 
other circumstances, might have been an argument of the 
lustral month (the Attic Anthesterion), but in this instance 
is also to be explained xar’ oikovuiay, as simply the conse- 
quence of the appearance of the spectre of Achilles, which 
had just occurred, and as a necessary accompaniment of the 
sacrifice of Polyxena. Sirius and Orion were both visible in 
the heavens at this time ™; and that would be the case in 
the time of Euripides, a month after the autumnal equinox®: 
and that about a month after the autumnal equinox must 
have been the time of the natural year to which the chrono- 
logy of this play was adapted may be inferred from a very 
critical distinction, which occurs in the account of the 
honours paid to the dead body of Polyxena®, the mention 
of leaves but not of flowers; implying that the season of 
flowers had long been past, but that of the @vAdoppoia, or 
shedding of leaves, was not yet come. 

Though therefore nothing occurs in this play which illus- 
trates any of the calendars of the time, it throws light on 
Euripides’ opinion respecting the date of the capture of 


h Supra, page 260. shewn from calculation that they were 

i Ver. 30-39. cf. 94: I11: 444: both on the meridian about sunrise 
903. Sept. 16 B.C. 569, and therefore would 

k 475-489: gos sqq.: 1214 sqq. both be so two hours before sunrise a 

1 535-537- m 1102. month later. 

5 Cf. vol. i. 287, 288. where if was © Ver. 571-574. 
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Troy ; which, as is thus seen, must have been placed by him 
in the autumnal quarter of the year: and we shall see still 
clearer proofs of the same belief in his other plays. The 
winds, which begin to blow as soon as the play is overP, 
though favourable to the continuation of the voyage to 
Greece, and therefore from the north or east—must not be 
confounded with the Etesian winds, the season of which had 
long been past, but considered as kar’ oikovoyiav also, and 
simply the effect of recent events, and of the satisfaction 
made to the manes of Achilles. The historical date of the 
play is unknown. 


i. The ’Opéorns. 

The scene of this play is laid at Argos; and its chrono- 
logy, it is to be presumed, must have been first and properly 
adapted to the Argive calendar. In order to discover the 
month and the day of the month, in and on which it begins 
and ends in that calendar, we may reason as follows. 

The action commences on the sixth day from the death of 
Clytemnestra4 ; Orestes having been seized with his mad- 
ness on the day of her burial, as he was watching for the 
dotéwy avalpeois by night’. Pylades, who was present in 
Argos at the time of her death’, but absent at the opening 
of the play, arrives again this same day't; and as it appears 
from his own account’, comes back from his own home in 
Phocis, whence he had just been expelled by Strophius his 
father, for the part he had taken in her death: from which 
it will follow that he must have gone home from Argos to 
Phocis on the day of her death, and come back again from 
Phocis to Argos, on the 6th day after; a supposition which 
was possible indeed, though, if we consider the distance from 
Argos to Phocis, only just possible. 

The traditionary date of the death of Agamemnon in the 
Argive calendar, as we have more than once had occasion to 
observe, was the 13th of the month. We are at liberty to 
assume that this was known to Euripides. We are at liberty 
also to assume that he was aware of the tradition, confirmed 


Pp Ver. 1289, 1290. 4 39: 89: 422. ¥ 401-404. 8 406. t 719. 
Vv 763-767. cf. the schol. ad 753 : 1226. Ed. Matthie. 
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apparently by the testimony of Homer, that the date of the 
death of Aigisthus and Clytemnestra, in revenge for that of 
Agamemnon, was the 13th of the month too. And though 
the Homeric tradition might also seem to imply that this 
13th of the month was the 13th of the same month in each 
instance, and therefore the 13th of the primitive Gamelion 
rather than that of the next month, that was a more doubt- 
ful circumstance ; and Euripides might consider himself at 
liberty to accept the day of the month, for the date of the 
death of Agisthus and Clytemnestra, but not necessarily the 
month: or he might find it more convenient for his purpose 
to suppose it the 13th of the second month than the 13th 
of the first. 

Let us assume then that the traditionary date of the 
murder, recognised in this play, was the 18th of the second 
month of the Primitive Hellenic calendar, the 13th of the 
second month in the octaéteric of Euripides’ time; and let us 
see what coincidences this assumption may bring to light. 
In the first place, the date of the murder having been the 
13th of this second month, the day, on which the action of 
the play was supposed to have begun, must have been the 
18th. In the next place, the play opens at a time when the 
usual piacular offerings to the manes of the dead (which the 
ancients called Xoai*) were either still in course, or only just 
over, and not xa7’ oikovoulay, or as a consequence of the 
recent death of Clytemnestra, but in the regular course of 
things’. From which it follows that, if the action opened in 
the second month of the Argive calendar of this time, the 
second month in that calendar must have been the regular 
lustral or piacular month, and this period of the month, from 
the 13th to the 18th, the lustral feriz: of that month. And 
as both these things were true of the second month in the 
Attic calendar (one, that this was the proper lustral month 
in the Attic calendar, the other, that these were the proper 
lustral feriz of that month, viz. from the 13th to the 18th or 


* Schol. ad v.96: Xoal, ai yedpevae trois vexpois o7rovdai—ad 1180: 
Xoai Aeyovta: emi tov vexpov—ad 1307: Xods, ds os rois vexpois méume- 
acGa. Cf. our Origines Kal. Italicee, i. 424 n. 
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19th) there is no reason why they might not have been 
equally true of the second month in the Argive calendar. 
And as these lustral days in any of the calendars of antiquity 
may well be supposed to have been dzoppddes—i. e. improper 
for the transaction of any public business—if the first of 
these in the Argive calendar was the 13th of the second 
month, and the last was the 17th, that coincidence will 
explain the fact which is also supposed in the play, that, 
though the death of Clytemnestra took place on the 13th, 
Orestes and Pylades could not be brought to a trial in the 
public assembly of the Argives, for the part they had taken in 
it, on a proper day, before the 18th, the day on which the 
play begins*, the sixth day from the commission of the crime 
itself. 
Thirdly, the proportion of the epochs in the third type of 
the octaéteris, to those of the first, was such that, if the play 
opened on the 18th of the second month in the Argive 
calendar, it opened on the 28th of the second month in the 
Attic; and this second month in that calendar being Anthe- 
sterion, the play, on this principle, opened on the 28th of 
Anthesterion. It follows that the banishment of Orestes, 
which is enjoined by Apollo this day, and must be supposed 
to have begun this day, would be supposed to have begun on 
the 28th of Anthesterion; and being enjoined for neither 
more nor less than a year, if it began on the 28th of Anthe- 
sterion it would come to an end on the 27th: and as it was 
to be followed as soon as it was over by his trial at Athens, 
if this year of preliminary banishment ended on the 27th, 
the trial would take place on the 28th. 
Se & ad ypewr, 

’Opéorta, yaias triad’ imepBaddvé dpovs, 

Tlappaotor oikeiv SaredSov eviavtod KvKNoy— 

"Evevde § ehOav tv ’AOnvaiwy mow 

Sikny trdaxes alwaros pnTpoKTovov 

Evtpeviot tpicoais ¥. 
And herein we may observe the following coincidence. His 
trial at Athens at last was destined to take place before the 
court of Areopagus ; and yet there were three days only on 
which such cases as this of Orestes, belonging to the class of 
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govixal dikar, could come before that court. But these three 
were the 27th, the 28th, and the 29th of every month? ; and 
Euripides we see has so contrived the plan and ordered the 
chronology of this play of his, that, as the event of all, the 
trial of Orestes, by the court of Areopagus at last, should 
coincide with the second of the three days on which, and 
which alone, in any month of the calendar at Athens, such a 
trial could be supposed to have come before it. 

With regard to the historical date of the play, it is of no 
importance to the determination of its chronology in these 
other respects; but it appears from the Scholia that it was 
the year of Diocles, B. C. 409-408. [Ipo yap AtoxAéous ef)’ of 
tov Opeorny edidake, Aaxedaimovior mpecBevoapéevev Tept elpyvys, 
amtnoavtes “AOnvaior od mpoojKavto emi apxovtos @comdumov, 
ds Hv mpd Atoxd€ovs, ws totope? Diddyopos, kK, T. A 8—Eils KAeo- 
porta Tatra aivitretat, Tp erav Ovo euTodicavTa Tals otovbats > 
—Mnyjzore b& eis KXcopdvta >: apo éraév yap dvo0 tis didacKadlas 
700 ‘Opéorov aitds eat 6 KwAVoas oTovdds yevéobat ’AOnvators 
mpos Aaxedatovious, ws Piddxopos totopet®. The date is thus 
fixed to B.C. 408, either to the Lenza or to the Dionysia 
that year. We may conclude with observing that the well 
known line of this play— 

"Ek kupdtav yap avis av yahnv’ 6po I— 
was parodied in the Ranz® of Aristophanes at the Lenza, 
B.C. 405. 


ii. The Polriocar. 


The scene of this play is laid at Thebes. The action is 
opened with the arrival of the Seven before it: from which 
we may infer the season of the year and the Boeotian month 
in which it opens, as follows : 

Tradition having always connected the foundation of the 
Nemean games with the first expedition against Thebes, if 
Euripides did not purposely disregard this tradition, the 
necessity of the case would oblige him to date the arrival of 
the Seven on this occasion in the Nemean month. The Ne- 
mean month was twofold; that of the spring Nemea, the 

Z See vol. i. 59 note. d 279. 
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jifth in the Argive calendar, and that of the summer, the 
ninth. Of these the latter would have been too late for an 
expedition of this kind: Euripides consequently has laid 
the scene of his Phcenissze in the former. This fifth Argive 
month and the fifth Boeotian one would correspond to one 
another ; only that the first of the former would be the sixth 
of the latter. If Euripides then, like Statius, (as we shall see 
hereafter,) assumed the celebration of the first Nemea on the 
13th of the proper month, and dated the arrival of the chiefs 
before the city only two days afterwards; on this supposition 
he must have opened his Pheenissee on the 15th of the fifth 
Argive month, and the 21st of the fifth Boeotian, the name 
of which, we have seen reason to conclude, was Kapeios. 

There is no allusion in the play to the moon, which might 
have served to test the truth of this conclusion ; but it may 
be shewn to be consistent with its internal evidence in other 
respects. 

i. The action of the drama could not have opened earlier 
than the beginning of the year at Thebes at least. It is sup- 
posed, preliminary to it, that Eteocles and Polynikes having 
agreed between themselves to reign for a year by turns, the 
former at the end of his year refused to resign the sceptre. 

"Ereoxdéa b€ oxnmtp exew pévorta yns 

evavtov a\Adogorr. emet 0 emt Cvyois 

KadeCer apxns, ov pebiorara Opdver &. 
The play then could not have begun earlier than the begin- 
ning of the second year after this engagement was entered 
into. But the state of the case at the opening of this play, 
and before it, is precisely the same as that which was sup- 
posed in the Thebais of Statius»; according to which Poly- 
nikes had been an exile, and Eteocles had been reigning, the 
whole of one year, 'ydeus was sent, to demand of Eteocles 
the fulfilment of his part of the engagement, at the begin- 
ning of the neat, and the expedition, which was intended to 
resent the breach of this engagement, took place at the be- 
ginning of the third: all these years too being dated alike 
from the first of the spring months in the natural year, the 
second of the civil months in the Beotian. 

i. The allusions, which occur in the play, to external na- 


f Supra, 307. 310. & Ver. 73. h Supra, 336. 
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ture, are characteristic of spring ; the meadows being covered 
with verdurei, and the nightingale being in full song*; the 
latter of which, as we may some time or other have occasion 
to shew, would have been a criterion of the Attic Munychion 
or Thargelion. 

ii. This play of Euripides, though devoted to the same 
subject as the Septem contra Thebas of A’schylus, did not 
take its name from the Seven like that, but from the persons 
who composed its chorus: and these were a company of 
Poiviccat, Phoenician or Tyrian virgins, who, having been 
dedicated to the service of the Delphian Apollo, and sent for 
that purpose from Tyre, are supposed to have been passing 
through Thebes on their way to the temple, when the Seven 
arrived before it. Let us hear then what account they them- 
selves give of their mission and journey— 

Tvptov oidua Aurove’ eBay 

axpoOima Aogia 

Powiooas aro vacou 

oiBe Sova pedabpar, 

iw imo Secpdor vepoBdrors 

Ilapvacod karevac@n, 

*Ioviov kata mévTov eha- 

Ta Thevoaaa, TEpLpp_T@Y 

bmép adkaprigtav Tredloy 

Sixehias Zeipov mvoais 

immevoavtos ev ovpayv@ 

KaANorov KeAadnya!. 
The commentary of the Scholiast on this passage shews that 
he did not clearly comprehend its meaning: Avanopoto. mas 
A€yovow ai Kara Tov yopor, a7 Powikns eis AeAgods TAEvoacaL, 
kata Tov “Idvioyv mévtov Kal SiKeAlay yeyovevat, kat Tavtra Zepv- 
pov mvevoaytos Kal évavtiovpevov To TAO. But though the 
course here described, from Tyre to Thebes, must necessarily 
have taken these virgins across the sea of Ionia, the sea over 
against ‘l'yre; it was uot the direction of the voyage, nor the 
wind which must have been instrumental towards it, which 
was here intended, but simply the time of the year when it 
had been made, as not earlier than the earliest date of the 
opening of the sea, that of the Zevpov avon, or Flatus Fa- 


i Ver. 1570. kK 1514-1518. 1 Ver. 202. cf. 283-285: also Iphi- 
genia in Tauris, 419, 420. 
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voni™. And further on, even the Scholiast seems to have 
caught a glimpse of the true meaning of the description: *H 
Kal Tvevoavtos 7j5n Tod Zeptpov cal menavpévov, bre yadnvov Fv 
70 TéAayos, ev Spa elapwh. 6 b& Kpdrns pnolv aitas dndodv tHv 
apav xa0’ iv éxopuicOnoav eis tiv “EAAdéa, tiv peta Zeddpov 
TvOas, TOU awouevov Kata Tov ’ldviov KdATOV. onpatver ovv TOV 
€apwvov xaipdv. There can be no doubt that this is the right 
explanation of the passage. The rest of its allusions are 
merely ornamental, and not more literally to be understood 
here than in Horace’s imitation of them— 

Ceu flamma per tedas, vel Eurus 

Per Siculas equitavit undas ®. 

We must first then take into account the time of the year 
when the sea was considered to have again become open, 
after the winter, for such voyages as these, i. e. not earlier 
than the Attic Dionysia ev dove, the middle of Elaphebo- 
lion ; and secondly, the length of time which it might be sup- 
posed must have been taken up by a voyage and a journey 
like this, from Tyre to the coast of Greece, and from thence 
to Thebes, on the way to Delphi—not less than a month or 
six weeks. It is easy to see, under such circumstances, that 
the arrival of these virgins at Thebes could scarcely have 
been supposed earlier than the beginning of Thargelion; and 
that being the Nemean month in the Attic calendar, as the 
fifth was in the Argive, or the Boeotian, their arrival about 
the beginning of this month must have been speedily fol- 
lowed by that of the Seven about the middle of it, with which 
the action of this play also opens. 

The date of the play is uncertain; nor is it of much import- 
ance to the preceding considerations, and to the conclusion 
derived from them. From the Scholia on the Rane it might 
be inferred that it was but a little older than that play; at least 
that it must have come some time between B.C. 405, the date 
of the Rane, and B.C. 413, that of the Andromeda: Aa ti 8e 
py GAAo Tt TOV TPO GAlyou bidayOévT@v Kal KadGv, “YwirvaArs, 
Powioav, Avtidans ; 1) 58 Avdpopeda dyddw Ere. tponKrar?. 
Nor had the Phoenisse yet appeared by the year of the 
AvesP, B.C. 414. It is quoted in the Alkibiades IIs of 


m See supra, 275 sqq. n Od. iv. iv. 43. o Ad Ranas, 53. 
P Schol. ad Aves, 347. 
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Plato; the date of which is supposed to have been that of 
the trial after Arginusse', B.C. 407. According to the 
Scholiast on the play itselfs, it was much older than B.C. 
4038, the archontic year of Euclides: Téyove 8€ wept tiv ap- 
xXalav ypapiy audptnua. en’ dpxovtos yap ’AOjnvnow Evx«Aeidou 
LITe TOV pakp@v edpyuevwrv, Tois Bpaxéow avTt paxpOv exp@rTo, 
T@ € GvTt TOD 7H, kal T@ 0 GvyTi TOU w. In his opinion too it was 
older than the Antigone and the idipus Colonéus of So- 
phoclest. And it must have been older than the latter; but 
it could not have been older than the former, the date of 
which was B.C, 440. 


iv. The Mydena. 


The scene of this drama is laid at Corinth; but nothing is 
met with in it calculated to throw light on its chronology, 
except the dialogue of Medea and Ageus*: from which it 
appears that AZgeus was returning to Treezen, after having 
been at Delphi, consulting the oracle, on the day on which 
it opens. In this case, he must have been at Delphi on the 
7th of Busius; and the distance from thence to Corinth hay- 
ing been three or four days’ journey, he could not have ar- 
rived at Corinth before the 11th of Busius, or the 11th of the 
second month at Corinth, which corresponded to it. 

It appears from the argument of this play, that it was 
exhibited, along with the Philoctetes, the Dictys, and the 
Oepictat Varvpo., emt [vdocdépov, B.C. 431 *. Some of the 
ancients questioned the claim of Euripides to its first author- 
ship, which they attributed to Neophren, or Neophron, of 
Sikyon, instead of himy; whom Suidas represents as a con- 
temporary of Alexander the Great, and as put to death by 
him along with Callisthenes?. In this case he must have 
been much younger than Euripides; and Neophron, the re- 


* Cf. the Acharn. of Aristophanes, v. 119: the Pax, 1or2: the Thes- 
moph. 1141; and the Scholia in locos. 


aq Opp. i. Pars ii. 298 7: cf. Phoen. S Cf. ad ver. 682. 
858, 859. t Cf. ad ver. 1710. 

t Ibid. 279. 10-20: cf. however x Ver. 663 sqq. 
279. 3, an allusion to the death of Ar- y Argumentum of the Medea, 
chelaus, king of Macedonia; which z Suidas, Neoppov. 
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puted author of the Medea, imitated by this of Euripides, 
(if it was really such an imitation,) must have been an older 
person of the same name. Athenzeus has mentioned 4 
that both the Medea and the Cidipus Rex were indebted for 
their y<Ay (their music or choral arrangements) to the Tpay- 
parixy of Callias ; a tragi-comic representation, in which the 
letters of the alphabet played the part of dzoxpiraf. Euripi- 
des too is said to have derived from the same play of Callias 
the idea which appeared in his Theseus, of rendering the 
name of Theseus intelligible, by describing the figures of the 
characters of which it was composed in the Greek >. 

It is mentioned too by the Scholiast on the play¢, that 
Euripides was said to have written it to oblige the Corinth- 
ians, by diverting from them to Medea the odium of the 
murder of the children of Jason, which common fame repre- 
sented as their act: [odvdixds tis Adyos péperar tOv didocs- 
pov, ov kat Tlappevioxos éxtiOnow, os dpa wévte Tddavta haBov 
mapa Kopwiov Evpuniéns petaydyo. tiv opaynv tév Taldwv 
én tyv Mijdeav4. This story would have been entitled to 
little credit at any time, much more of such a time as B.C. 
431, when the political relations of the Athenians and the 
Corinthians were those of open and decided antipathy, and 
had been since B.C. 438, in which year the Athenians first 
took part in their quarrel with the Corcyreans. 





v. The ‘Inmédvtos. 


The scene of this play is laid at Troezen ©: and though we 
know nothing of the calendar of that place for certain, there is 
reason to believe that it agreed with that of the Peloponnese 
in general; derivable from the epoch of Jan. 7, B.C. 542. 

The first remark which may be made on the action of this 
play is that Theseus is supposed to have retired to Troezen 
from Athens into a voluntary banishment for the term of a 
year, as an atonement for the death of the Pallantidae f— 

*Ezrei S€ Onoeds Kexporiay eiret x96va, 
placpa bevywr aiwatos MadXavridar, 


z See Mr. Clinton, F. Hell. tom ii. xxxi. SVE ee eae Os b x. 80. 
¢ Ad ver. to. d Cf. ad ver. 276. where the passage from Parmeniscus itself 
is given. e Ver. 10. 34 sqq. f Cf. Plutarch, Theseus, iii. xiii. : 
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kat THvde abv Sapapte vavaToXet yOdva, 

eviavolay exdnpov aiveras puyny, 

evtavda d1& K,T.X. 
The next is that though absent at the opening of the action, 
he returns the same day, before it is over; and it appears 
comes back from Delphi, where he had been to consult the 
oracle h— 

Alai’ ri Syta toiaS avéeoreppar Kapa 

mrekToiot PiAdos, SvoTvyis Oewpds avi ; 
on which the Scholiast * : "Eos yap efxov ot dpxator rodro, dre 
HPXOVTO ATO pavTeius EoTEPavwpevor TpPXOVTO, Kal TaVTES TOD ot- 
Kov Tpocekvvour avrovs !. 

It follows that Theseus must have gone to Delphi from 
Troezen before the 7th of Busius, and have come back again 
to Treezen from Delphi after the 7th: and the distance not 
having been less than six days’ journey, we must suppose that 
he left Troezen to go to Delphi on the jirst of Busius, and re- 
turned to Troezen from Delphi on the thirteenth. The year’s 
exile then, which had begun before this visit, must have 
begun before the first of Busius; and if it began before the 
first of Busius in the Delphian calendar, it must have begun 
in Gamelion in the Attic calendar. And this coincidence will 
explain the term of the exile itself; a year (as was natu- 
rally to be expected a priorz) by the Attic calendar, from the 
first of Gamelion in one year to the first of Gamelion in the 
next. 

The action opens on the third day of the illness of Pheedra. 

Tpurdray dé vw Kio 

ravde kar’ auS8pociov 

oTopatos apepay™ x’, 7.2. 
And if it begins on the 13th of Busius this illness must have 
begun on the 11th. And Busius in the Delphian having cor- 
responded to Anthesterion in the Attic calendar, and each 
having been the first of the spring months as such, this coin- 
cidence explains a variety of allusions to external nature, 
which occur in the play"; but more particularly the well 


& Ver. 34. cf. Suidas, "Ameviavtica. 1 Cf. ad Orestem, 373: also Sopho- 
h Cf. the Scholia ad 280. “Exdnuos, cles, Gidipus Rex, supra, 545. 

eis Mu0iav Av Oewpds. m 35. cf. ad 275. 
i vy. 806. cf. 659, 660. n Ad v. 17: 209-227: 1137, 1138. 
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known description of the garland, composed of flowers newly 
culled on this day upon which the action opens, after the 
day’s hunting was over, and dedicated by Hippolytus to 
Artemis. 

Zot révde mextov aredavoy e& aknparou 

Netpavos, & Seorrowa, koopnoas pepo, 

€v@ ovre Trouuny a€iot pepBew Bord, 

ovr’ AOE mw aidnpos, GAN akjpatov 

pédiooa hear npwoy duepyerar’ 

aldas d€ rorapiauce kymever Spdcors °. 
It is implied hereby that though no shepherd presumed to 
tend his flocks in this sacred enclosure, they were feeding them 
in other fields and pastures at this very time: while as to the 
bee, which alone was privileged to roam at large in it, Ari- 
stotle told usP it resumed its labours in the open air forty 
days after the solstice of winter; which never could be later 
than the 13th of Busius in the Delphian calendar, the 23d of 
Anthesterion in the Attic. 

The date of the Hippolytus is ascertained by the argu- 
ment : "Edudx0n ext "Exapetvovos dpxovtos "Odupmidd: dydonko- 
oT €Bdduy Ere Terdptw. mpOtos Evpumidys, K,7.A. This archon, 
in the rectified scheme of the Tables, entered Gamelion 1, 
B. ©. 428, Ol. 87.45. The date is virtually confirmed by the 
Scholiast, where he is noticing a supposed anachronism in 
the line 


Iladovs ’Everas dapadiCopeva ¥. 


Tatra avaxexpdvictan oddétw yap “EAAnves ’Evérais éxpévto tz- 
mous... Aéwy d€ mpOtos Aaxedaipdvios 70’ ’"Odvpmidde evixnoev 
"Evéras inrous, ds Moduev toropet, cal éxéypawe rh eixdri, Mwy 
Aaxedatpdvios, inmovot vixéy ’Everas, Avrixdelda matip. Kusta- 
thius dates this victory Ol. 85s. The Hippolytus is referred 
to in the Alkibiades 1™»s of Platot, the date of which pro- 
fesses to have been just before Alkibiades attained to his 
twentieth year Y—though Pericles too, who died B. C. 429, is 
supposed to have been still alive at the same time*, and Agis 


© Ver. 73. P Vol. i. 156. LVer2 3 0. 

4 Cf. Aristoph. Equites, 16. Hip- S Tl. B. 852. 361. 25. 
polyt. 346: Equites, 1287. Hipp. 375. € ii. ili, 321. 14. cf. Hipp. v. 352. 
Vespe, 749. Hipp. 230: Thesmoph. VY il. ili, 302. 6. cf. the Scholia, ii. 
283. Ranas, 102. Hipp. 612: and the 385. 
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(who did not begin to reign before B.C. 427 or 426) not 
Archidamus to have been then king of the Spartans y. 


vi. The ”AAknotts. 


The scene of this play is laid in the palace of Admetus, in 
Thessaly. Its chronology therefore is first and properly to 
be referred to the Thessalian calendar: and it is calculated to 
illustrate that in a striking manner. 

In the first place, the action opens on the first of the 
month. 

Aci yap Oaveiy pe Kal 768° ovk &s avipiov 
ovd’ és tpitny jot unvos €pxetat Kakov, 
GAN adrtik’ ev Trois odkér odor AeEopat”. 

The day on which the action begins is here opposed to the 
morrow: and that to the third of the month. If so, the 
action must have begun on the first of the month *. 

In the next place, it opens not only on the first of the 
month, but, as it may also be inferred, on the first day of 
the year; and that year a lunar year. For first, the day on 
which it opens was already fixed upon beforehand, and known 
and expected accordingly, as that of the death of Alkestis. 

Suppetpws & adixero 
ppovpay 768 jap, @ Oaveiv adtiy xpewv >. 


* This is further illustrated by verse 1144, in the speech of Hercules, 
when he restores Alkestis the same day to Admetus. 


Ovrw Oepuis cor tHode Tpooparvnudrav 

K\vew, mply av Oeoior Toiar vepTepors 

apayvionrat, kal Tpitov porn aos. 
The third of the month is meant here also. We learn indeed from the 
Scholia on Aristophanes, (Lysistrata, 613. cf. ad 601: 603: 612:) that 
the vexpav dpioroy (after the death) could be celebrated at the earliest only 
on the third day: but that is not the celebration here intended ; only that 
as Alkestis must undergo the ceremony of purification before she could 
again speak to any living person, and could not undergo that ceremony 
before the next day, she could not again speak to any one before the third 
day. 


Y ii. ili. 344. 21. cf. Stobeus, An- a pretended anecdote of Plato and Eu- 
tholog. i. 167. Tit. v. 82. Serenus—for — ripides—on the line of the Hippolytus, 
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Kai pny rdd€ Kipioy jap, 

© xpqv oe pode Kara yaias ». 

Tlempopern yap jpepa Biagera °. 

‘Eret yap 700€8 npuéepay thy Kupiay 

Hkoveay 4, 
Secondly, the day on which it opens, so determined upon and 
known of beforehand, coincided with the very beginning of 
the Thessalian year. 

Otic b€ révOos ovK erHatov TO aor, 

GAN és 7 Gy aidy ovpos avtéyn, yovar®. 

Ilaow d€ Oecacadoiow dv eyo Kpata 


mevOos yuvaikos THOSE Kowvotaba éyo f. 


Avd@p O€ py) Kat Gotu, pr AUpas KTUTOS 
€ot@, cedryvas Oden exmAnpoupevas &. 
In the first of these passages a mourning for a year is op- 
posed to one for the whole of life ; and the coutrast is 
heightened if the death of Alkestis itself was understood to 
have been happening on the first day of this year. In the 
last, the term or period of mourning prescribed for the sub- 
jects of Admetus in general is twelve moons—i.e. twelve 
lunar months; implying that the calendar in this instance 
was lunar, and twelve moons by the calendar were twelve 
lunar months. And not only so, but 
VeAnvas dadek extANpoupevas— 

in which the use of the present or passing tense instead of 
the past or perfect is remarkable. For the proper meaning 
of the passage so expressed is, ‘‘ While twelve moons or 
months are being fulfilled; are in the course of fulfilment :” 
and there is an emphasis also in the preposition compounded 
with the verb, which gives it over and above an intensive 
foree— Until these twelve moons or months should be en- 
tirely and completely fulfilled.’ If so, they must have been 
intended of the twelve moons or months of the civil lunar 
year; from the first day of the first to the last day of the 
twelfth. And if the first day of the first bore date from the 
death of Alkestis, the death of Alkestis also must have 


» Ver. 105. e147. 158. © 336. f 425. 430. 
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been falling on the first day of the year. We may infer then 
two things from this representation ; one that the calendar of 
Thessaly in the time of Euripides was well known to have 
been a lunar one, the other that this play of his was so con- 
trived as to open on the first day of this Thessalian lunar 
year. 

Now the Thessalian calendar, as we have seen, being re- 
ducible to the epoch of the fourth Type, from B.C. 517 to 
B. C. 357 would still be beginning in the winter. The action 
of the Alkestis then, as laid in Thessaly, and at this early 
period of Thessalian history, may be assumed to have been 
purposely intended by Euripides to open on the first day of 
this calendar, which in the rectified years of the cycle would 
have been January 2. And this may serve to explain also 
the arrival of Hercules, (who acts so important a part in the 
economy of the play,) at the palace of Admetus the same 
day. We have collected from the Trachiniz of Sophocles }, 
that according to one view of the duration and succession of 
the Twelve labours of Hercules, which was as natural and 
probable @ priori as any—there was a fresh labour every 
year, and they lasted twelve years in all*. He arrives at 
the palace of Admetus on this occasion, when he was now on 
his way to discharge one of the tasks of this kind, which had 
been imposed upon him by Eurystheus': consequently at the 
beginning of the Bootian year. And the relation of the 
Thessalian to the Beeotian calendar was such that the first 
of the former was the twelfth of the latter; so that @ priori 
it was a possible coincidence that Hercules might have set 
out on this errand only after the first of Bucatius at Thebes, 
yet be arrived at the palace of Admetus by the first of the 
first month (Bomius) in the Thessalian calendar. 

The date of the play, as we observed before‘, was con- 


* The duration of these labours indeed is found differently represented. 
Apollodorus, Bibl. ii. v 11, the first ten took up only one year and eight 
months: according to the scholia on the Iliad, ©. 368, eight years and 
one month, (cf. the Anecdota Gr. Par. iii. 39. 21. ©. 368); according to 
Tzetzes, Chil. v. 111, eight years and eight months. Cf. Anecdota, iii. 
359. On this point the poets and mythologists of antiquity were at liberty 
to imagine just what they pleased. 


h Supra, §50. i Ver. 65 sqq. k Supra, 460. 
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sidered to have been lost, until the recovery by Dindorf of 
an ancient scholium brought it to light. Its actual date 
was consequently the year of Glaukines, B.C. 488!: and 
the knowledge of this fact, as we have seen™, was of very 
great service, for the explanation of the allusion to the Car- 
nean month, which occurred in the play itself", and the dis- 
covery thereby made of the nature and epoch of the calendar. 
The coincidence of the first of any of the months of that 
calendar with the full of the moon was not such as could 
have been assumed and predicated of it at any time; but at 
this time it was critically holding good. 


vii. The ’Avédpopaxy. 

The scene of this play too is laid in Thessaly ; yet it may 
be shewn that it begins and ends in the Delphian month 
Busius: though the result of that proof will be to demon- 
strate that the unity of time is either totally disregarded in 
this play, or so strictly preserved, that even truth and possi- 
bility are sacrificed to it. 

For, i. Orestes arrives at the palace of Neoptolemus and 
Hermione in Thessaly on this day®; and at that time the 
death of Neoptolemus, though already projected, had not yet 
taken place — 

Tov & ’AxuddAéws 
pndev hoBnOis maid’, 60° eis eu’ UBpice. 
Toia yap avT@ pnxavy memheypevy 
Bpoxots akwytoow eaotnKev dvov 
mpos THAOE KELPOS, HY Tapos pLeV OVK EP, 
tehoupevey Oe AeAdis eiverat 7eTpa P. 
And Hermione makes her escape with him the same day 4. 

ii. Yet after this Orestes is at Delphi, organising and 
taking part in the attempt on the life of Neoptolemusr: 
though the distance, whether from the Thetidiums or from 
Pharsalust in Thessaly, could not have been less than three 
days’ journey. And no sooner has the escape of Hermione 


1 Cf. Aristoph. Equites, 1248, and P 993. cf. 1063-1065. 
Alkestis, 181: Acharnenses, 894 : q 1048-1055. 
Alkestis, 368. Cf. also Thesmophor. r Togo sqq.: If0g sqq.: III5: 
201: Alkestis, 694. 1074, 1075. 

m Supra, 459. S Cf. 16=23. 
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and the danger which threatened the life of Neoptolemus 
been made known to Peleus’, than a messenger from Delphi 
arrives with the news of his actual death*; and presently 
after his dead body itself is brought on the stage. Yet 
there is no interruption in the continuity of the action, as all 
belonging apparently to one and the same day. It is mani- 
fest then that no attention could have been paid in this play 
to the unity of time. It begins and ends the same day ; yet 
it comprehends in reality six or seven days at least—as may 
thus be proved. 

Neoptolemus was already at Delphi at the opening of the 
actiony; and he had been there three days before the at- 
tempt was made on his life. 

Eel TO kAewwdv HAOopev PoiBov wedov, 

Tpeis pev paevvas nrlov dieEddous 

déa Siddvres Oppar e€emipmdaper 7. 
The attempt consequently was made on the fourth day from 
his coming; and the day of the attempt, it appears, was the 
stated one for the consultation of the oracle. If so, the 
seventh of Busius. 

“Hyeis b€ pnda, puddddos Lapyyncias 

mrawevpat , ovdev TOVDE Tw TETUT EVOL, 

haBdvres juev, eoxapas 7 epéeoraper, 

&bv mpokévorct pavteciy te TvOtxois *. 
The date of his arrival therefore must have been the third of 
Busius. The scene consequently could not have opened in 
Phthia earlier than the fourth, if Neoptolemus was already at 
Delphi, and Orestes was not yet there, when it opened: nor 
could it have closed earlier than the tenth, if the dead body 
of Neoptolemus had already been brought thither from Del- 
phi, before it closed. 

The chronology of this play therefore in strictness would 
require to be distributed over seven successive days; though 
kat’ olkovouiay, they are all to be supposed comprehended 
and summed up in one day. On the fourth of Busius at 
Delphi, the day after the arrival of Neoptolemus there, the 
scene opens at the Thetidium in Phthia; and the same day 
Orestes arrives and carries off Hermione. On the third day 

Vv Ver. 1062 sqq. X 1070. YAI5O; 50a phi) SHOR Leto: 
z 1085. &@ ILOO. 
KAL, HELL. VOL. II. Pp 
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after this, the sixth of Busius—he must be supposed to be 
already at Delphi, concerting upon the spot the scheme for 
the death of Neoptolemus>. On the fourth day, the seventh 
of Busius, the death of Neoptolemus takes place, and the 
messenger, who brings the news of it to Peleus, must be sup- 
posed to have set out on his errand; and the same day too— 
but after him—the bearers of the dead body itself. On the 
seventh day, the tenth of Busius, Peleus receives the news of 
the flight of Hermione and of the death of Neoptolemus, 
(confirmed directly after by the appearance of his dead body,) 
both at once: and with this consummation the play closes. 

It is manifest then that the action of this drama offends 
against that one of the three unities of tragedy, the unity of 
time, on which Aristotle insists so much, to a greater extent 
than any other which is extant at present, except the Aga- 
memnon of Aischylus, or the Eumenides, or, as we shall pro- 
bably see, Euripides’ other play of the Supplices. Its historical 
date is not known °. 

vill. The ‘Ixerides. 

The scene of this play is laid at Eleusis in Attica: and as 
the argument of the play is a continuation of that of the 
Phoenissee, it might be supposed at first sight that it was a 
kind of supplement to the Phcenissze, and that both appeared 
together. The date of the Phcenissee however, as we have 
seen, could be determined only within certain limits; and 
that of this play is entirely unknown, from testimony at 
least. After all, it is most probable that the two plays, as to 
the order in which they were composed and represented, were 
entirely independent of each other; and that if there appears 
at present to be any connection between them, it is simply 
due to an accidental comcidence—viz. that the argument of 
the one is the death of the seven chieftains, that of the other 
is their burial. 

We may observe however that as, in adjusting the chrono- 
logy of his Pheenissz to its proper argument, Euripides would 
have to choose between the month of the spring Nemea and 
that of the summer, so would he have to do in this play also. 
And it appears to us that, though he considered it necessary 


b 1090-1095. ¢ Cf. Aristoph, Lysistrata, 155: and the Andromache, 629. 
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for the sake of the former argument to lay the action in his 
Pheenisse entirely in the spring Nemean month—he consi- 
dered it equally necessary for the object which he was pro- 
posing in ¢his play, to lay it in the summer Nemean month. 

For first, the action of this play certainly opens at Eleusis; 
in the Eleusinium, or temple of Demeter and the Kore, at 
Eleusis itself4—and at the stated time of one of the ceremo- 
nies in the Attic calendar, to which the Athenians gave the 
name of zponpooiai, or Ovolar mpd apdrov: for the performance 
of which Aithra was just come to Eleusis, when she disco- 
vers this company of suppliants there— 

Tvyxavea & imep xOovds 

aporov mpobvouve’, ek ddpwv eMOovo’ ewav 

mpos Tovde ankov, évOa mpara aiverat 

hpiéas brep ys tHode KapTipos oTaxus ©. 
We shall have occasion to consider this ceremony hereafter. 
At present, it is sufficient to observe that, as we learn from 
Plutarch and other authorities, the Athenians had three 
sacred dpoto. in the course of their year; one of which, and 
according to Plutarch the oldest, was that which, in contra- 
distinction to the other two, was called ézl Skip, a locality 
close to Eleusis, and at the mouth of the Kephisus there. In 
our opinion this was the occasion intended in the present in- 
stance, and supposed to have been in course just at the open- 
ing of this play. It had a stated date in the Attic calendar ; 
and we are able to divine that date, and to fix it, on probable 
grounds, to the fifth of Boédromion. 

It follows then that, if this play of the Supplicants opened 
on the stated date of the dpoovs én Skipw, it opened on the 
5th of the Attic Boédromion. And that their arrival must 
have been taking place in the month devoted to the myste- 
ries, might be inferred from the terms in which Adrastus 
alludes to it— 

"ENGciv & erhycay Sedpo kai E€vov 1o8a 

Ocivat, porus yepara Kivodoat péAn, 

mpeoBevpar ov Anyuntpos és wvoTnpta, 

GAN’ as vexpovs Odpaow ! K, 7. A. 
Yet that the mysteries themselves were not at hand, and that 
they had not come on this occasion, as candidates for admis- 


d Ver. i-fo. e 28. fei 
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sion to the mysteries, appears not only directly from the tes- 
timony of this passage, but also indirectly from the locality 
in which they are first discovered, the interior of the temple 
at Eleusiss, and the circumstances under which they are 
represented there; viz. surrounding Aithra, with the «Addos 
ixetyptos—the olive-branch entwined with wool—in their 
hands. 

Aéopov 8 adeapov rovd’ €xovca cbuAAddos 

Hévw Tpos ayvais erxapas Svotv Geaiy )— 
with which we should compare the address of Adrastus to 
them also infra— 

"Ay ® yepatai oreixete, yAavkny xAdnv 

avTov Aurovaat pudddbos karaorepy !— 
for, as we have learnt from the testimony of Andokides*, to 
deposit an txerypfa or branch of this description within the 
temple of Demeter at Eleusis, any time during the mysteries, 
was a breach of the mystical laws, and punishable by death. 
And it is not conceivable that Euripides would have opened 
his Supplices in the midst of the mysteries, with the commis- 
sion of an offence of that kind. Nor in fact does anything 
occur in this play which would lead to the inference that, 
however near to the proper time of the mysteries, it was ac- 
tually opening at it !. 

This play therefore may be assumed to have begun on the 
stated date of the @voia én Sxlpw, the 5th of Boédromion. 
And herein we may observe these coincidences ; viz. that, if 
it began in the month Boédromion, it began in the ninth 
month of the Attic calendar; and if it began in the ninth 
month of the Attic calendar, it began in the ninth of the 
Argive also: and if it began in the ninth month of the Argive 
calendar, it began in the stated month of the summer Nemea, 
the proper month of which, in the Argive calendar, as we 
hope to shew hereafter, was the ninth, and the proper day of 
the month the first of the ninth. 

We must here then take into consideration the relation of 
the fifth of the Attic Boédromion to the first of the summer 
Nemean month ; preliminary to which it is necessary to ob- 
serve first that the stated years of the Nemea eestiva, in their 
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proper cycle, that of the Argive calendar, the Octaéteric of 
the third Type, were the second and the sixth; and their cor- 
responding years in the Attic cycle, that of Type i, were the 
fourth and the eighth: secondly, that in the second year of 
the Argive cycle the stated date of the ninth month was 
August 19, in the fourth year of the Attic, the stated date of 
Boédromion 5 was September 12: in the sixth year of the 
former the stated date of the ninth month was September 3, 
in the eighth of the latter, the stated date of Boédromion 5 
was August 28. It follows that if the action of the Sup- 
pliants was laid in the summer Nemean month, and conse- 
quently later than the first of that month in the Argive calen- 
dar, in the proper summer Nemean year, yet on the 5th of 
Boédromion in the Attic calendar also—it must have been 
laid in the second year of the Argive cycle, the only summer 
Nemean year in which the coincidence was possible, that the 
proper Nemean date could have preceded the fifth of the 
Attic Boédromion. 

And though this year is not known at present from actual 
testimony, it may be probably conjectured. There are certain 
passages in the play which strongly imply that it was written 
to serve a political object ™, and would have suited the time 
when the Argives were hesitating whether to renew the 30 
years’ truce, which was just about to expire, with the Lace- 
demonians, or to join the Athenians against them; and this 
time having been B. C. 421%, it is observable that that was a 
summer Nemean year, in which the date of the games as 
usual, Period i. Cycle xvi. 2, would be August 19, and the 
date of the 5th of Boédromion, by the old Attic calendar, 
Period ii. Cycle i. 4, would have been September 12, and by 
the Metonic calendar of the time being, Period i. 12, would 
be only two days later, September 14. 

This play too offends against the unity of time, and almost 
to as great an extent as the Andromache. The events of five 
or six days at least are all comprehended within the limits of 
that one, on which the action is supposed to have begun and 
ended alike. For after Theseus had been prevailed on to 
grant the petition of the Suppliants, he would have to collect 
his army, and to march to Thebes, and to defeat the Thebans 
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in battle, before he could get possession of the bodies of the 
fallen chieftains ; and when he had done so, he would have 
to march back with them to Attica, before they could be 
exhibited on the stage there. Yet all this is supposed to 
have been done the same day. 


ix. The Ityévera ev AVAL. 

The scene of this play, as its name implies, is laid at Aulis 
in Thessaly. With respect to the time at which the action 
begins, or the calendar to which it was accommodated, the 
argument of the play itself is historical. It was founded on 
the supposed historical fact of the detention of the Greeks at 
Aulis, before their departure to Troy; and, as referrible to 
the period of that detention in general, the time at which it 
is supposed to have begun, it appears from its own testimony, 
is that of the day before its termination. This interval of 
preliminary detention was terminated by the sacrifice of Iphi- 
genia this same day°; and the fleet set sail on the next. 

Now tradition ascribed this detention to the prevalence of 
winds from the north; and Euripides, in this play itself, 
ascribes it to winds, “adverse to the EuripusP,” that is, 
winds from the north also. These winds from the north, of 
which the tradition of antiquity made this use, were no 
doubt the Etesian winds; which in the sea of the Greeks, 
setting in every year about the heliacal rising of Sirius, were 
known from experience and observation to continue to blow 
for forty, or forty-five, or even fifty days, through the course 
of the subsequent summer 4. 

In the calendar of Geminus the setting in of these winds 
is dated July 23, the date of the ortus canicule, according to 
Eudoxus; and their ceasing to blow, just 40 days later. on 
the first of September: and though an earlier date of the 


© 1571-1576. 1594-1597. 1609. das, ’Ernotar: Etym. M. ’Etnotas : 
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150-154, and the Scholia: Hyginus, mianus Marcellinus, xxii. 15: Servius 
Poeticwy Astron. ii. 4: Hipparchus in ad A®neid. iii. 141: x. 273: Clemens 
Aratum, Comm. ii. Uranolog. 212 E: Alex. Strom, vi. iii. 29. p. 114. 1. 26: 
Geminus, xiv. 58 D-60 D: cf. ii. 13. Anecdota Greeca Paris. ii. 131. 12-16, 
C, D; Proclus, ad Hesiod. 661: Sui- Also pag. 134, supra. 
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cessation 1s found in the same calendar, attributed to Eucte- 
mon, Leonton 17, August 13; yet this date of the cessation, 
Sept. 1, being ascribed to Callippus, we may presume it was 
in all probability the Metonic date* of the same natural 
event in Euripides’ time, and that which he himself, a priori, 
would be the most likely to adopt. If therefore he assumed, 
as the date of the action of his Iphigenia, the day before the 
cessation of the Etesian winds, and if the day of that cessation 
in the Metonic calendar of his time was Sept. 1, the day on 
which the action of his Iphigenia begins must have been 
August 31. Its internal evidence, as far as we have been 
able to discover, is calculated to confirm this hypothesis. 
The play opens in the night time, or rather early before 

morning, and the air is supposed to be still at the time— 

Suyat S avépov 

révde kat’ Evpurov €xovow 4. 
And stillness of the air, and the absence of wind, at night, 
and the contrary affections in the day time, were another 
criterion of the Etesian season". In the dialogue between 
Agamemnon and the [adaywyds of Clytemnestra, the former 
begins with the question— 

Tis mor’ ap aornp de mopOpevet ; 
to which the old man answers, 

Zelpros, €yyus THs Emramopou 

T1\evados dogay ere peoonpns §. 


And after some further conversation, which may be supposed 


* The Metonic date of the ortus Canicule in Geminus is the 25th of 
Carkinon, July 21; and supposing the next day, July 22, the first of the 
Etesian winds, the goth or last, even according to Meton, would be 
August 30. In the calendar of Geminus, the entry, for the 5th of Par- 
thenon, (Sept. 1,) as the text is read at present, is ... Kadinm@ 6c. 
*Ernoiac mveovot, where the necessity of the case requires we should read 


mavovTat, Or Anyouct. 


a Ver. 10. mveovet Tas d€ VUKTAS TavovTai—Pliny, 
r Aristotle, Opp. ii. 946 a: Pro- H. N. ii. 48: Etesie noctu desi- 
blemata, xxvi. 51: Ai ti of “Etnoiat, nunt fere, et a tertia diei hora oriun- 
TauTny 5) Thy Gpav ael, kal TooovTo, tur. Cf. Theophrastus vy. De Ventis, 
mveovow ; Ka) dia TL Anyovons THs Nmé § 11, 12: Seneca, Opp. v. 279: Nat. 


pas Afyoucty, kal Tis vUKTOS ov Mvéovolv; Quest. v. xi. 1: Isidore, De Rerum 
—Meteorologica, ili. 5. p. 52.26: Of Natura, xlili. 258 G. 

F 7Ernoia: mveovot peta tpomds kal = Ver. 6. 

auvds emiToAny... Kal Tas meV Nuepas 
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to have occupied any length of time we please, day is alluded 
to as breaking, and the sun as about to rise. 
"Tu NevKaivet, 
Tobe as dn Adurrove’ Nos, 
mip te TeOpinmey tev ’Aediov t— 
that is, at the opening of the play, between midnight and 
sunrise, the Pleiads were past the meridian, but Sirius, fol- 
lowing them, was not yet arrived at it: and both these side- 
real characters of the time would suit this assumed date of 
the opening, August 31. For it has been seen, from calcu- 
lation’, that for the latitude and meridian of Asera, B.C. 
569, the Pleiads passed the meridian May 27, at 9.30. 33-1 
a.M., and therefore August 31, 96 days later, would pass the 
meridian at 3.13. 5-9 a.m., and Sirius having passed the me- 
ridian at 5.37. 47-9 a.m. September 16; 16 days before must 
have done so August 31, 6.40. 42-4. a.m. These dates would 
be almost equally true, for the latitude and meridian of Au- 
lis, any time in the life of Euripides. The aspect of the hea- 
vens consequently, on the morning of August 31, so far as 
these two phenomena were concerned, would be such as is 
here supposed at the opening of the play. About an hour 
before sunrise Sirius would be two hours off the meridian, 
and the Pleiads about an hour past it. 

The date of the play is not known, further than may be 
collected from the fact which has been left on record *, that 
both this and the Bacchz, another of the extant dramas of 
Euripides, were brought out after his death: Otrw yap kal at 
dudackaArla. pepovor, TeANevTHGAaVTOs Evpimidov tov viovy adbrovd de- 
didaxevar Spovupov ev adore. “Idiyéveray thy ev Addl, AAKpat- 
éva, Bdxxas: and as he died at the end of B. C. 406, we may 
consider it probable that both these plays were written a 
little before his death ; and possibly in this very year, B.C. 
406 itself, or the year before, B.C. 407. And of this year, 
B. C. 406, it would be very observable that, as reduced to the 
period of the Argive octaéteric cycle, it would correspond to 
Period i. 137, Cycle xviii. 1: in which our supposed date of 
the action of the Iphigenia in Aulide, August 31, was the 
stated date of the vouynria of the ninth month. And that 


t Ver. 156. v Supra Vol. i. 282: 288. 
x Scholia ad Ranas, 67. cf. Suidas, in Evpuridys. 
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the action was supposed to open on the vovynvia of some 
month, (or at least between the vovynvia and the mavcéAnvor,) 
might perhaps be inferred from the evasive answer of Aga- 
memnon to Clytemnestra’s question, about the time fixed for 
the celebration of the nuptials of Iphigenia— 
KA. ’AXN edruxoitny' tim © ev juepa yapet ; 
AT. Grav cednvns evtvxns €XOn KUKKOS Y. 

A still more extraordinary coincidence might be pointed out 
of this year, B. C. 406, and of the corresponding year of the 
period and cycle of the Argive calendar; viz. that if you go 
back just 98 cycles of eight years, 784 years, from this date 
of August 31, B. C. 406, they bring you precisely to the 
same day, to the same month, and the same year of the 
cycle, B.C. 1190, the true year of the sailing of the expedi- 
tion to Troy, if B.C. 1181, the beginning of the tenth year 
of the war, was the true date of the capture of the city. We 
cannot take upon ourselves to say that Euripides actually 
went back from August 31, B.C. 406, in the Argive calen- 
dar of his own time, to August 31, B.C. 1190, in the same 
calendar, carried back to the Trojan era; yet it is not im- 
possible that he might have done so. In any case, the chrono- 
logy of this play, as soon as it comes to be inquired into, can 
leave no doubt of the period of the natural or Julian year, 
from which fe in particular must have dated the years of the 
war; viz. from the end of August or the beginning of Sep- 
tember. And others of his plays, in like manner, will leave 
no doubt in what season of the natural year, and what month 
of the Julian calendar, he must have dated the capture of the 
city. 


x. The Iguyévera ev Tavpors. 

The scene of this play is laid on the Tauric Chersonese : 
and though it might have been inferred from the argument 
that it must have been connected with the Iphigenia in 
Aulide, (particularly as the argument of the latter is cor- 
rectly, however briefly, summed up in the prologue? of the 
former,) and therefore that it must have been later than 
the Iphigenia in Aulide—yet in reality that would not have 


ye Vier UAl6; 7.07. Z 24-30. 
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been possible, if the Iphigenia in Aulide itself was not written 
before B.C. 407 or 406: and, in fact, it appears from the 
scholia on the Acharnenses®, that the Iphigenia in Tauris 
was actually written even before the date of that play, B.C. 
425, 

There is nothing however in this play which is calculated 
to illustrate any contemporary calendar. The allusion to the 
xoat, which Iphigenia was proposing to offer to the manes of 
Orestes, when he was discovered to her, might have ap- 
peared to point to the lustral month, Anthesterion—were 
they not to be explained xar’ oixovowlav—as arising out of 
her dream the night beforec: and Anthesterion, in fact, 
would have been too early for the arrival of Orestes and 
Pylades by sea from Greece, and, as it is supposed, by 
favour of winds from the south or west— 

Avpats ev voriats 
7} mvowaior Ze:ipov I— 
which must be understood of a time later than the setting 
in of the Flatus Favonii at least. Shepherds and herdsmen 
too were tending their flocks and herds, in the open air, even 
on the shores of the Tauric Chersonese®; which is an 
argument of an advanced period of the natural year. We 
may infer however that, as referrible to some calendar or 
other, the action must have been supposed to be opening at 
the end or the beginning of the lunar month, and that the 
night would be dark after sunset— 
"Orav d€ vuxrds dupa Avyaias 1OAy, 
ToApnreov to Eearov ek vaov aeiv 
ayaXpa f, 


xl. The Baxyau. 


The scene of this play is laid at Thebes, and the time, at 
which it must be supposed to have opened, in this instance 
is defined by the nature of the fable itself; which being the 
first celebration of the Dionysian festival any where in 
Greece, beginning with Thebes, the action necessarily opens 
in the Dionysian month at Thebes, (the second in the calen- 


“ Ad ver. 47. b 61. 159. © 44-60, 143-166. @ 433, 434. 
© 255: 260-305. f yo. 
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dar, as we have seen §, answering to the Attic Anthesterion,) 
and on the stated day of the Dionysia, the 7th of the month. 
And this fact serves to explain the allusions to external 
nature, which occur in the play; all of them, as we may 
have occasion to shew on a future opportunity, such as 
would be adapted to the first of the spring months of the 
year h, 

With respect to the date of this play; it was acted, as we 
have seen, along with the Iphigenia in Aulide after the death 
of Euripides ; and therefore was probably written a year or 
two before. If it was actually composed in, or against, B. C. 
407—(as it might have been under such circumstances )— 
that year would be remarkable, as the first of the Metonic 
correction in the Beeotian calendar, when Bucatius, the first 
month, would bear date Jan. 14, and Hermeeus, the second, 
Feb. 13, and the 7th of that month, the supposed date of this 
play, Feb. 19. 

This drama is the most mystic of any of the extant re- 
mains of the ancient tragic stage, and Euripides is said to 
have written it, to clear himself from the charge of impiety ; 
to which he had rendered himself obnoxious by the freedom 
of his remarks on the popular religion in his former plays. 


xii. The KvxdAow. 

The scene of this play is laid in Sicily ; and principally in 
the cave of the Kyclops there. It is the more curious and 
interesting at present, as being the only entire specimen still 
remaining of the ancient Sdrvpo.; one of which was required 
to accompany the tragic rpiAoyfa, on every occasion of such 
an exhibition. The date is unknown; but the action begins 
in the spring; the sea is open at the time’; the flocks are 
pasturing abroad * ; and the spring is alluded to by name— 

‘Ymayeu pw 6 xdptos evppav 

éml K@pov Hpos pais}, 
And spring, in the popular division of the year, extended 
from the Flatus Favonii, in Gamelion or Anthesterion, to the 
Ortus Pleiadum, in Thargelion ; just before which, we con- 


& Supra, 341. 346. Boeotian calendar. h Cf. 678: 735. 
1 Ver. 11=22. Kk 44-62. 1 507. 
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sider it probable, the action of this tragi-comic production 
was laid. And this too serves to throw light on Euripides’ 
opinion of the date of the Néoros ; for Ulysses has just come 
from Troy, when he arrives in Sicily: and Euripides, like 
Homer, must evidently have dated the Neéoros in the spring 
or summer of the year next after the capture. No inference 
as to the time can be drawn from the allusion to Orion— 

Kal rdorpa kai Tov ’Qpieva d€pxopar™ — 
which is evidently a fiction of the Chorus”. The description 
of Ac‘tna however, 

Oikeis im Alryyn, TH Tupiotaxt@ TeéTpa ©, 
may lead to the inference that it was not earlier than the 
third eruption of that mountain, known to the Greeks, 
B.C. 425. 

xii. The ‘Hpakdcidat. 

The scene of this play is laid in Attica. The date is un- 
known, except that the scholiast on AristophanesP would 
give us reason to suppose it was earlier than the date of the 
Equites, B. C. 424. And an allusion occurs in it, to the full 
of the moon, which would so far confirm this date as to 
imply that it was probably acted at a time when the stated 
date of the Lenza, or the Dionysia, the 11-13 of the month, 
was coinciding with the full of the moon. 

Ta kal mavyix.os oeava 

kal Naumporatar Oeod 

daeoipBporo avyai, 

ayyeNiav pot eveykare 4. 
We have seen that an intimation of this kind in the Cdipus 
Tyrannus was not without its meaning. The full moons in 
the Octaéteric cycle would begin to fall on the 11th of the 
month, when the new moon began to fall on the 27th or the 
28th. And that would be the case at the end of 18 cycles— 
sixteen years before the close of the period : i. e. from B. C. 
448-432, 

And in the apostrophe to Athena, put into the mouth of 


m Ver. 2r3. of the play, referred to here, as no 
n Cf. 210, 21%. o 208. such quotation is found in the Hera- 
? Ad Equites, 214. Dindorf how-  clidz at present. 


ever supposes a mistake in the name a4 Ver. 748: 
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the Chorus", we may recognise by implication a reference to 
the calendar date of the Panathenaic festival— 


"ANN, @ woTvLa, cov yap otdas 
yds oov kal TOdus, as ob parnp 
déorowwd Te Kai pidaé€, 
mopevooy adda Tov ov dikaias 

a“ > > , 7 
Ta0 emayovra Soptaaovra 

A ? , e > ‘A > ~ > > - 

otpatoy Apydbev" ov yap ena y dpera 
Sixads eiw’ exmreceiv weddbpov. 

> / , 7.4 
ere wot TOAVOUTOS del 
Tiysa Kpatvetat, ovde AnGer 

ss Voices 

unvev POivas apyépa, 

, Sis \ a , 
vewy T aowWal yopay Te podmai. 

> , A A“ wy 
avenoevte Se yas 6xéa 
oAoAvypaTa Tayvuxiots Ud Tap- 


Gevev iaxet modaéy Kpdro.ot. 

The gloss which occurs in Hesychius, on these words, dOivas 
ayépa—Thv torapévov tpitny, tpiunviov, eyes, though evidently 
to be referred to this passage, has mistaken its meaning. The 
third of the month indeed is meant, but not the rpiry iorape- 
vov, which never could have been styled a @Owvds jyépa in any 
sense—but the rpitn POivovros, the third from the end of the 
last decad ; which is otherwise known to have been the 
calendar date of the Panathenea Majora, the rpitn pOivovtos 
of ‘ExarouBatov, the 28th of Hecatombzon §. 


xiv. The Iwv. 


The scene of this play is laid at Delphi. It opens in the 
morning, on the seventh of the oracular month Busius— 
Kai yap, @s ey@ kv, 
XPNOTHpLov TémT@KE ToOIs eEmNAVEL 
Kowvov TPO vaov' BovAona © ev nuepa 


70, aicia yap, Oeov AaBety pavtevpata t— 
Kupet © dy’ iarmevovros nXiov Kiko 

a > , Cal “~ 
mpodnris exBaivovca pavteiov beov Y— 
Odoce: Oe yuri) Tpiroda Cabeov 


Aeddis, deiSova’ "EXAnat Boas, 
as dy ’ArddXv Kedadjon X— 


t Ver. 770 8qq. * Cf, supra, pag. go: 107 n. t 418. cf..422-424. 
Vc4U: X gl. cf. Q4—101. 
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"Appara pev rade Naprpa TeOpinrav 

HAvos 7On Adpret Kata ynv, 

dorpa b€ pevyet rupi rad’ aidepos 

és vux iepay Y. 
Nor is there here any allusion to the moon; as neither could 
there have been with propriety on the morning of the seventh 
of the month. 

At this moment Ion is ushered in, in the character of the 
vewkdpos of the temple, entering on his usual employment, in 
preparing it for such an occasion— 

“Op yap exBaivoyvta Ao€iovu yovov 

révd’, @s mpd vaod Aappa 67 TUA@paTa 

dadyns krddo.ow 2. 
From the scene which follows it appears that the time of the 
year was that of the immigration of strange birds into Greece, 
and of their building and breeding ; which is another crite- 
rion of the month Busius in the Delphian calendar, or that 
of Anthesterion in the Attic— 

Tis 68° dpvidwv Kawvos mpoceBa ; 

pov 70 Oprykods evvaias 

kapdnpas Onowy TEKvots 5 

Wadpoi o eip£ovew Tégav. 

ov Teiver; xopav ev Sivas 

rais Adgetod madovpyet, 

7) varros "lo Opu0v, 

@s avabnpyata pr BAartyTat 

vaot @ ot PoiBov 2. 

Now the recognition of Ion by Creusa takes place this 
day: with respect to which at last, and to his previous his- 
tory (dated from his conception) we must compare first— 

"H)O€s por ypvo@ xairav 

pappaiper, evr’ eis KOAmoUs 

xpdxea mrerada dapeow eSperror, 

avoie xpvcavtavyn »— 
which describes the flowery season, extending, for the climate 
of Attica, from Anthesterion to Thargelion. Secondly, the 
account of his birth, as given first by Hermes— 

"Ayvas dé matpl, TO Oe@ yap jv piroy, 

yaotpos Supveyk dyxov' was 8 HAOev xpdvos, 

Tekova ev olkols Tad °— 

y Ver. 82. cf. 122. z 78. cf. 102-106: 112-123. and the Schol. in 
Plutum, 39. a r7t. b 887-890. C £4. 
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afterwards, by Creusa herself— 

Aexata S€ we pnvos ev KvKA@ 

Kpuguoy dw’ érexov BoiB@ I— 
which dates the birth at last in the tenth month, by the 
lunar calendar, from the conception. 

It appears further that, as soon as he was born, he was 
carried by Hermes to Delphi, and deposited in the temple of 
Apollo; and on what was the stated day of the pavreia at the 
time’. If so, he was born on that day, the 7th of Busius by 
the Delphian, the 17th of Anthesterion by the Attic. 

And hence we may determine the date of the conception 
also, assuming only that Euripides was not likely to suppose 
the interval from the conception to the birth more than 275 
days‘. Reckon back 275 days exactly from Anthesterion 17 
in the Attic calendar, in the old octaéteric cycle in one year, 
and you come to Thargelion 7 in the year before * : and this 
being the birthday of Apollo, on that principle, Ion, born 
the next year in Anthesterion, on the 17th of the month, 
must have been conceived this year in Thargelion, the month 
sacred to Apollo, and on the 7th of that month, Apollo’s own 


* The 17th of Anthesterion being the 46th day from the beginning of 
the year, and the 7th of Thargelion being the 125th, the calculation will 
proceed as follows— 





17 Anthesterion = 46th day 
add 354 
400 
Subtract 275 
125th day 
Subtract 118 (59 x 2) 
17 Anthesterion — 275 = 7th Thargelion. 


or reckoning from Thargelion 7 to Anthesterion 17, we have— 
From Thargelion 7 to 


Gamelion 7 59 <4 = 236 days 
Gamelion 7 to 
Anthesterion 17 39 


Thargelion 7 to Anthesterion 17 275 days 


a Ver. 1486. cap. ii. 119. also our Origines Kal. 
€ 36-48. Italic, i. 334: and our Fasti Catholici, 
‘ Cf. our Prolegomena ad Harmon. ii. 505: iv. 163, 164. 
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birth day; which, in our opinion, is too critical a coincidence 
not to have been designed *. 


* The above coincidence is abundantly sufficient to authenticate our 
assumed date of the opening of this play, both in the Delphian and in the 
Attic calendar; and to prove the agreement of those calendars, such as we 
have supposed. It might also be observed, in illustration of the Attic date, 
that among the crepundia, or future tokens, (deposited, with a view to his 
recognition some time or other, in the cradle or basket, at the birth of Ion, } 
a crown of the sacred olive, which was supposed never to fade nor to shed 
its leaves, is particularly mentioned— 


Sredavoy eaias dupeOnka vou Tore, 

a PT er) , \ > , 

nv mpeat “A@ava oKorredoy eionveyKato. 
a 4 + wy» , > ‘3 , 

Os, ElTEp EDTLY, OUTOT ekNeEiTeL XAONY, 


Oadrer & ealas €& axnparov yeyas !. 


And without insisting on the privilege of the sacred olive in that respect, 

it is sufficient to justify the supposition, that the olive was naturally green 

and in full leaf in Attica, in Anthesterion. Compare Aristophanes 2— 
Koppov tocovtovi Bapos xwpas pepwv ehdas— 

for that play was acted in Anthesterion, at the Lenea, B.C. 411. 

In this month too the Kapos Me\ecav 3, which contributes so materially 
to bring about the catastrophe of the play, would be a very natural cir- 
cumstance, as simply a note or characteristic of spring. In the descrip- 
tion of the banquetting room, prepared by Jon4, some of the circumstances 
remind us of similar rules which are to be read of in Xenophon, attributed 
to Socrates; and in that of the covering or canopy of this room ®, a picture 
of the heavens is exhibited, which, as referred to such a season of the 
year as that of the Delphian Busius, or the Attic Anthesterion, would not 
be altogether poetical and imaginary. In this picture we have the sun 
setting in the west, and the moon at the same time rising in the east; and 
the actual year of the play being entirely unknown, for any thing which 
can be proved to the contrary at present, it might have been contrived for 
a time when the 7th of Busius was falling on the full of the moon. That 
would be the case 111 or 112 years after the epoch (i.e. B.C. 542) B.C. 
431, Cycle xiv. 8 of that Type, in which the 7th of the third month fell on 
Feb. 22, and Feb. 22 was the date of a lunar eclipse the same year. 

In the same picture, Hesperus is represented as the evening star, fol- 
lowing the sun; and yet Phosphorus also, as the morning star, is visible 
in another part of the heavens at the same time: a conjunction of images 
in the same scene, not admissible indeed for the time of Euripides, when it 
had long been known that Hesperus and Phosphorus were the same, but 
very admissible of the time at which the action of the Ion was laid, when 
that was not yet known to be the case ©. 


1 Ver. 1433. 2 Lysistrata, 256. 3 1196 sqq. 
4 1132-1140. 9 1146-1160. 6 Cf. vol. i. 238 note. 
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xv. The Tpwades. xvi. The ‘Edévn. xvii. The "HAéxzpa. 
xvii. The ‘Piaos. 

We have classed these four plays together, because the 
argument of each is more or less connected with the subject 
of the Trojan war; and their chief use, in common, is to 
illustrate Euripides’ date of the capture of Troy. The actual 
date of each is not necessary to be known, for this purpose ; 
though that of the first two, the Troades and the Helene, 
happens to be so, or may be collected from testimony ab extra, 
that of the former, Olymp. 91, B.C. 4158, that of the latter, 


The most significant however, of the circumstances and images of this 
picture, is the fact that, at the time when the sun was thus setting in the 
west, and the moon was thus rising in the east, the Pleiads in particular, 
were culminating, or on the meridian: for that is an astronomical charac- 
ter of such a time in the natural year, as that at which this play de facto 
must have begun. The ancients, as we have had occasion to remark, 
made the morning or early rising of the Pleiads a note of the beginning of 
summer, and their morning or late setting the same kind of token of the 
beginning of winter. And on the same principle, they made their being 
on the meridian at sunrise and setting at noon the astronomical sign of the 
beginning of autumn; and their being on the meridian at sunset and setting 
at midnight the same kind of note of the beginning of spring. Nec de- 
sunt qui tempora distinguant a Vergiliarum matutino vel vespertino ortu 
vel occasu, earundemque meridiano vel nocturno; illis enim hyemem et 
eestatem, his ver et autumnum, designari asserunt?7—Hyemis videlicet et 
estatis initia vespertino vel matutino Vergiliarum ortu occasuque signantes, 
item veris et autumni, cum Pleiades medio fere die vel nocte oriuntur et 
occidunt, ponentes ingressum8. ‘These opposite phenomena of the Pleiads 
too, as a general rule, were supposed to be exhibited at the mean point of 
the interval between the heliacal rising and the cosmical setting on the 
one hand, and between the cosmical setting and the heliacal rising on the 
other; and that mean date, in this latter instance, according to the calendar 
of Meton, would be 89 days after Nov. 10 on the one hand, and 8g days 
before May 7 on the other: and the former would come very near to the 
date of Busius 7, Cycle xiv. 8, Feb. 22; and indeed to the date of Busius 
7, in any year of the old octaéteric cycle of Type iii. 


* Allian, Varr. ii. 8. The text of gentum, the true Olympiad was thereby 
Blian formerly read Olympiad mpétyv ascertained, Ol. xci: see Euseb. Chron. 
kai exthy ; but as it specified also the Arm.Lat.i.294: Diod.xii.82. Euripides 
name of the victor, Exenetus, of Agri- with the Alexander, Palamedes, Troés, 


7 Lilius Gyraldus, De Anniset Men- Opp. i. 504. cf. De Temporum Ra- 


sibus, Opp. 770 E. tione, xxxiii. ii. 135. 
3 Bede, De Computi Ratione, ix. 
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the year before the Thesmophoriazuse of Aristophanes}, 
B.C. 412. 

i. The Troades. The scene of the play is laid on the coast 
of Troy. ‘The action begins just after the capture; the cap- 
tives have only been recently allotted to their respective 
masters !, and the last thing, before the departure of the last 
of the Greeks, is to set fire to the city itself™. Nothing was 
wanting for the departure but a favourable wind", and 
some of the victors (Neoptolemus in particular, with Andro- 
mache) set sail even before the date of the play°. 

Such being the state of the case at the opening of the play, 
the season of the year is determined, first, by the allusion in 
the prologue, in which the speaker is Posidon— 

Meévovar dé 

mpvpynber ovpor, ws Sexaorrépo xpov@ 

aoxous Te kat TEKY’ eiaidwow Gopevol, 

of thvd’ ereatpatevoav “EdAnves 7oALv P— 
from which it appears that having spent nine seed-times 
before Troy, they were about to return in the tenth; and 
therefore, that they must have arrived at seed-time, and the 
years of the war, reckoned from the time of their arrival, 
must have been reckoned from seed-time in the natural 
year. 

Secondly, by the allusion which occurs to the storm at the 
Néovos, both in this prologue and in the subsequent dialogue 
of Posidon and Athena. For that was to happen as soon as 
the fleet should have got to Eubcea, on its way back4: and 
besides the rain and the darkness, destined to accompany it, 
the hail (xaAaga) is specified also; which would be a very 
natural characteristic of a storm at such a season of the year 
as that of the MAeiddav dvors. 

We may conclude then that the date of the capture, recog- 
nised in this play, must have been that of the [Ae:ddwv dvors, 
or not long before it; consequently the lunar date, that of 
the first dichotomy: which being assumed, though the de- 


and Sisyphus Satyricus, was beaten on and the Scholia. Also ad Aves, 347 : 
this occasion by Xenocles. This date 424: ad Ranas, 53. 


is confirmed by the Scholia on the Aves, 1 Ver. 928 sqq. 
v. 843: 1717: and on the Vespx, ad m” 125 7=1332. 
1317. cf. Troades, 308. n g4-82. © 1126-1133. 


h Cf. Thesmoph. 1069: 1021: 862. P 19. 9 65, 66: 75-94. 
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scriptions which occur in it of the state of things in Troy, and 
of the festivities which accompanied the reception of the 
wooden horse within the walls, extend up to the time of mid- 
night, if no allusion was made to the moon before that period 
of the night, none certainly was to be expected after it, as 
none in fact is found’. 

The capture then being thus supposed to have borne date 
about the [lAeddwv dvors, and the return of the Greeks to 
have taken place directly after it, the death of Agamemnon, 
and that of Cassandra along with him, immediately after his 
arrival at home, must have been supposed coincident with the 
same season of the year also: and so it is represented in the 
prophetic allusion to both by Cassandra— 

7H kKakos Kakos Tadnoet vuKTos, OVK Ev NLEpA, 

& Soxav cepvdy tt mpacoew Aavaiday apxnyera. 
Kame Tou vexpov Papayyes yupvad exBeBAnpevnv 
vdare Yeyappw peovea vupdiov TéAas Tacpou 
Onpat Sacovew SacacOa, tHv >AméANvOS AaTpw Ss. 

Lastly, it is observable. that in this play even the Phrygian 
year (much more the Grecian) is supposed to have been 
lunar, at the time of the capture of Troy ; as appears from 
the apostrophe of the chorus to Jupiter, on the recent de- 
struction of the city— 

Ppovdai vor Ovoiar yopav 7 
evnpot keadot kat’ p- 
pvay Te ravyuxives Gear, 
xpvoewy te odvev Ture, 
Ppvyav te (aeor oeda- 

var cuvd@dexa TANGLE. 

u. The Helene. The scene of this play is laid in Egypt in 

the vicinity of the Nile— 

NeiAov pev aide kaddumdpOevor poai, 

ds avri dias faxados Aiyimrrov rédor, 

AevKns Takelons xLOvos, Vypaives was V. 
Yet the action is all transacted in the open air, hard by the 
tomb of Proteus*. It follows that the inundation either had 
not yet begun, or was already over: and that the latter must 
have been the real state of the case may be argued as 
follows ;— 


T Cf. ver. 541-551. S 446. ‘1071. Mi a. x 63. cf. 1165. 
Qq2 
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i. Theoclymenus was absent at the opening of the play ; 
and absent in the chase y; the season of which in Egypt was 
the autumnal and winter quarter of the natural year, not the 
spring or summer. i. The country was covered with ver- 
dure; a still clearer intimation of the autumn or winter of 
the natural year, for the climate of Egypt *— 

Kvavoeides apd’ vdwp 

€ruxov €dexa 7 ava xAdav 

oivixas adiov mém\ovs 

avyaiow ev Tals xypuvoeas 

dppOadrrovo’, ev re Sdvaxos epvecw Z. 
Not to mention that this kind of employment of itself im- 
plies a time when the waters of the river were accessible ; 
and consequently the inundation over, and the stream con- 
fined to its natural bed. And though there is an apostrophe 
to the nightingale also; it does not appear that it was sing- 
ing at the time, and consequently that this is any argument 
of the spring of the year. 

Again, the action opens just seven years complete after 
the capture of Troy: as appears first from the dialogue be- 
tween Helen and Teucer— 

Hel. Héaor xpdvov yap SiarrerdpOnrat Torts ; 

Teu. émra oyeddv ru kapmipous erav KUK\ovs. 

Hel. ypdvov & eweivar’ addov ev Tpoia réaoyr ; 

Teu. woddas ceAnvas, deka SteAOovcas Ern ”. 
In which it is observable that the civil year of the Greeks is 
supposed to have been lunar even at the vera of the capture, 


* The spring in Egypt, as ushered in at least and characterised by the 
first appearance of verdure and leaves and flowers, begins in October, as 
soon as the inundation is over. Bede, De Temporum Ratione, xxxiii. 
(ii. 136.) quoting from Proterius, bishop of Alexandria, (when he was 
arguing that the xii Kal. Apriles, March 21 in the Julian calendar, Phame- 
noth 25 in the Alexandrine, could not be considered the beginning of 
spring as such,) makes him say, Sed et ASgyptus nostra hyeme media 
maxime campos herbis floreos et sylvas fertur habere pomis onustas. 
A clear testimony to this point however is borne by Prosper Alpinus, 
from his own observation during a three years’ residence in Egypt: 
Rerum A’gyptiacarum i. cap. i. cap. v: De Medicina Avgypt. 1. vii: not 
but that similar testimony might be adduced from every modern book of 
travels in Egypt. 


Y Ver. 152-154: 1169. Z 179. a 1107-1112. bette 
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and that the interval between the capture and this arrival of 
Teucer’s is specified as so many revolutions of the natural 
cycle of production ; the proper epoch of which is, of course, 
seed-time, and the proper duration, from seed-time to seed- 
time. It is implied hereby that the capture took place at 
seed-time ; and that this visit to Egypt, seven cycles of this 
kind afterwards, was taking place at seed-time too. 
Secondly, i. from the soliloquy of Menelaus, as soon as he 
also lands in Egypt— 
"Eyo & em oidua wévriov yavkis adds 
TANP@Y dA@pa ypdvoy daovtep “TAiov 
mupyous érepoa © — 
which speaks of the term of his wanderings since the capture, 
as just approaching to an equality, in the number of years it 
had lasted, to the length of the siege. 
i. From his dialogue with Helen, directly after— 


Hel. “Ev & eime wavta rapadurav, mécov xpdvov 
movtov ‘mt veto.s adtov epOeipov mAdvoy 4; 
Men. ’Evutovov mpods toiow ev Tpoia déxa 
ereow’ SindOov & Entra mepiOpopas erav®. 
The meaning of which is, that the length of his wanderings, 
since the capture, was one which required to be measured not 
by parts of years, (months or days,) but by whole years, by a 
year at a time, in seven instances, seven complete years in all ; 
so that at whatsoever time of the year Troy had been taken, 
and his wanderings had begun, seven years before, at the 
same was this visit of his to Egypt taking place, seven years 
after; and vice versa, at what time of the year he had just 
arrived in Egypt on this occasion—at the same Troy had 
been taken, and his wanderings had begun, seven years 
before. 

We apprehend then that, according to these representa- 
tions, the action of the Helene must be supposed to have 
begun just as the seventh year from the capture was drawing 
to an end, and the eighth was about to begin. And as to the 
precise period of the natural year, intended by this coinci- 
dence; it may probably be collected from the following 
passage of the play itself— 


© Ver. 400. Sais a liriiss 
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Av dé€pos ei troravoi 
yevoiperOa AiBves 
oiwvol, aTodades (at) 
ouBpov Aurovoar XeELpEepLov 
viogovtTa., mpecButata 
ouplyyt mecOdpevat 
Toevos, Os T aSpoxa 
media Kaproddépa Te yas 
emumeTopevos layel. 

® mravat dodtyavxeves, 
cuvvopot vepewy Spdpov, 
Pare Tderadas tb pécas 
‘Opiova Pr EVVUXLOV, 
kapvéar’ dyyeXiav, 
Eiparar epeCopevat, 
MeveXaos ort Aapdavouv 
modu éhov Odpov Aker Ff. 

The birds which are here apostrophised are the Cranes ; 
which being supposed by the speakers in this passage to be 
just migrating from the regions of rain and cold to those of 
warmth and sunshine, are conjured to stop at the Eurotas, 
and to announce to the Spartans that Menelaus, victorious 
over Troy, was soon to be expected at home. Now the 
Crane appeared in Greece at seed-time *. Therefore this 


* The ancients observed that the Crane was in the habit of migrating 
twice in the year; first from hotter climates to cooler and more temperate 
ones, and secondly, from colder and more winterly to warmer and milder : 
and that the former of these migrations took place at a stated time in the 
spring or summer quarter, the latter at a stated time in the autumnal. 
Allusions to both these facts in the natural history of the bird are to be 
met with; but much more frequently to the latter than to the former. 

Kai & av mov yepavor padakis mporapoibe yahnvns, 

daodadéws taviccaey eva Spdpov WALba Tacat, 

ovde madippdOtoi Kev Urevdtor opeowrTo! kK, T,X. 
On which the scholiast observes: Ai yap yepavor Tas Tv KaipOv UrepBodas 
ov epovow, adda YELl“avos pev amd Cpakns ws emt Ta Boperdrepa (corr. 
Oepporepa) devyovat, kai eis tiv Atyumrov SiatpiBovor mdadw Se Gre Yetwov 
(corrige O€pos) rov a’rov aviovor Spduov2—Tod pev yap O€pous kara yopav 
pevovat, POworapor Se Sn pecodvtos eis Alyumroy Te kal AiBUnv araipovot, 
kal Ai@vorriav. domep yap ody ys mepiodoy evdviat, Kal PicELs depo Kal @POv 


f Ver. 1478 sqq- 


1 Aratus, Diosemeia, 278. 2 Cf. Schol. Mosq. 356. 
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diahopas, oreddévra ai macat, kai xewava npwoy diayayodoa madi drav 
tmevdia Gp£nra, Kai cipnvaia Ta Tod depos, broatpépovew driaw 3—Ta 8 
exromiCe: pera pev tiv POworwpuny ionuepiav ex rod Udvrov kai tov 
Wuxpav rorev, pevyovta roy emidvTa yeava, pera O€ THY éEapwny ek TOY 
Oeppav, cis rods rdrovs Tos Wuxpods, PoBovpeva Ta kavpara4—E longinquo 
venire non dubium (se. ciconias) eodem quo grues modo, illas hiemis has 
zestatis advenas °. 
The following are allusions to the first of these migrations, that which 
was observed to occur in the spring— 
"Ide mas yepavos ddever 6, 

‘Os 8 Gr aw AiOiérev te Kai Aiytmro.o poder 

vWuretns yepdvwy xopds epxetar Nepopaver, 

"AtAavros uddevta mayor kal xeipa puyodca., 

TIvypaioy 7 dduyodpavéwy ayernva yévebda, 

thot & ap imrapévyot kata otixas edpees eopoi 

népa Te okidovar, kal GARuTOV dypov Exovow 7. 





Qualia trans Pontum Phariis defensa serenis 
Rauca Pareetonio decedunt agmina Nilo, 

Cum fera ponit hiems. ille clangore fugaci 
Umbra fretis arvisque volant, sonat avius ether. 
Jam Borean imbresque pati, jam nare solutis 
Amnibus, et nudo juvat zstivare sub Hemo®. 





Qualiter Arctos 
Ad patrias avibus medio jam vere revectis, 
Memphis et aprici statio silet annua Nili 9. 





Ai yepavor e€ Alyimrou dpa Oepous amordpevat, ovk dveyduevat Td Oddrros, 
Tetvagae Tas mTEpvyas, GoTep iotia, Pepovrar Sia Tod depos evOd Tay Skv- 
dav yns 19. 

With respect to the migration at the opposite quarter of the year, and 
in the opposite direction, it was observed in Greece at least to take place 
at seed-time in the natural year; in Memacterion, according to Aristotle, 
in the Attic year: Iloeira: 8 det ra dobevéctepa mpota Thy peTdoracw 
kaO’ Exarépay Thy brepBodny, oiov of pev oKdpBpoe Tdv Oivvar, of S Bprvyes 
TOY yepavev’ Ta wey yap peTaBdAXet Tod Bondpomavos, ra Sé Tov Maipakrn- 
ptavos '1—’Oray ra On Ta Tov Cpakdy Kai rods Kpvpods aroduTodca Tols 
Opakious ai yépavor dOpoifevra pev és Tov “EBpov... meipavrat Tov peroL- 
Kioj.ov kal THS emt Tov Neidov dpuns, Gdéas Te Kal THS XELEplov GvvTpodias 
700m Ta €xeiOt... omeipovtas dé ros Aiyumriovs katadayBadvovat, kai Tpd- 


3 Ailian, De Nat. Anim. iii. 13. cf. 7 Oppian, Halieut. i. 620. 
ili. 14. 23: XV.Q. 8 Statius, Thebais, v. 11. 
4 Arist. Anim. Hist. viii. 12. 229. 12. 9 Val. Flacce. Argon. iii. 359. 
5 Pliny, H. N. x. 31. cf. x. 33. 10 Maximus Tyr. xii. 3. 
6 Anacreon, Fragm. xxxvii. Els 70 11 Aristot. Anim. Hist. viii. 12. 


éap, 6. Pp: 230. I. 
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meCav ws dv eirors apOovov, thy ev tais apovpais, evpdvres, cira dKANTOL 
Eeviov petadayxavovow !2—Tas b€ yepdvous emuporray TH oTdp@ xEmava 
petpios pepovoas kai ris tpopys évexa!3. And hence the crane, according 
to Porphyry !4, was sacred to Demeter. 


PN: > \ , eS , o 

Avrap eret kdopnbev Gy’ nyeudverow exacror, 
a a = ” 

Tpaes pev khayyn T evorn T ioav, dpvibes ds 
> # A , , > , ‘ 
nuTe Tep kNayyn yepavev Téde ovpaveb mpd, 
ass. 3 \ > a , Ly ” 
air eel ovv xetu@va Puyo kai ddéadaroy buBpov, 
kNayyh Talye mérovra €m’ ’Qkeavoio poder, 

> 8 , , f 1 en Z 15 
avOpaor IIvypatowot povoy kai knpa dépovea !°. 





bpacerOa 8 cdr’ dv yepavov porviy émaxovons, 

c , > , > , / 

bydbev ek vepewy éenavara KekAryvins” 

BT dporotd te ona Peper, kal xeiparos Spnv 
Secxvier GuBpnpod, kpadinv & Sax’ avdpds dBovrew 16. 


“OpvOos doviy Todvuraidy £0 Bowans 
ikovo , 7 ye Bporois dyyehos HAO apdrov 
@paiov, kai pou kpadinv éemarake péAawav 
¢ > - a” > Pas 
Orre pot evavOeis Gddot Exoveww aypovs 
> s € , a > > , 
ovd€ ror Nuiovas Kuper’ EAkovaw apdtpov, 
ths GdAns pynoths etvexa vavtirins }7, 


a“ Spe ’ G ~ 3 ~ aang - 
IIp@ra pev Spas haivoper nets Hpos yetma@vos dtrwpas 
orreipe perv, Otay yepavos Kpaova’ és THY AuBinv peTaxwpT, 
kal mndddiov Tore vavkArnpw ppacer kpeudoavte kabevdery, 

= J»? s r G , co AS He: ~ > bu 18 
etra 0 ’Opéatn xAaivay bpaivery, iva pr prydv amodvn }8. 





” 
‘A al€ rov Kiticov 6 AvKos Tay alya Sidket, 
a yépavos Taporpov 19, 


"Apxouevov yap omdpov ai yépavor paivovra 2%, 





, ‘ , > 4 > ~ > ‘ 
Xaipet kai yepdvwy ayéais @paios aporpeds 
ot > , Eins 9:7 ee a 
@ptov epyowevats’ 6 8 awptos avrixa wadXoyv. 
avras yap XEeaves erépxovTat yepavoio’ 

tue A \ =~ © A > , 
Tpa@ia pev, Kal waddov 6uiraddy epyonevnce 

fae 5 > ‘ UE ge ‘ ‘ > > A ” 
Mp@iov* avtap OT owe Kal ovK ayeAnda haveioat 

/, , 2. , IW a ‘ 

TAELoTepov Popéwvrat emi ypdvov, ovd Gua rodXal, 
apBorin xewadvos dpedAdera dorepa epya 2!. 


12 AXlian, De Nat. Anim. ii. 1. 18 Aristophanes, Aves, 709. 

13 Dio Chrys. vi. 208. 40. 19 Theocrit. Idyll. x. 30. 

14 De Abstin. iii. 5. 227. 20 Schol. in loc. 

15 Jliad. T, 2. 21 Aratus, Diosemeia, 343. ef. Festus, 
16 Hesiod, Opp. et Dies, 446. 473-477- 


17 Theognis, 1197. 
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Tai & épépovro 
krayyndov Kpaumynaow eeddpuevat yepavorow, 
doooperns peya xeipa 22. 


Oia & advevoio pernAvdes @keavoio 

, > , , , > jd 
xeElwaros aucimrodor yepavwv arixes nepopavav 
KUKAOV €Troxpevovaly aAjpovos opxnOpoio, 
yetomrdvors apornow amexOea KexAnyviae 23, 


Quales sub nubibus atris 
Strymoniz dant signa grues, atque ethera tranant 
Cum sonitu, fugiuntque notos clamore secundo 74. 


Strymona sic gelidum bruma pellente relinquumt 
Poture te Nile grues, primoque volatu 

Effingunt varias casu monstrante figuras. 

Mox ubi percussit tensas notus altior alas, 
Confusos temere immixtz glomerantur in orbes, 
Et turbata perit dispersis littera pennis 2°. 


Ceu patrio super alta grues Aquilone fugatz, 
Cum videre Pharon, tunc ethera latius implent, 
Tunc hilari clangore sonant : juvat orbe sereno 
Contemsisse nives, et frigora solvere Nilo 2°. 


Nec tanta gelidi Strymonis fugiens nives 
Permutat hiemes ales, et ceelum secans 
Tepente Nilo pensat arctoas nives 27. 


Pendula cum parvis moture bella colonis 
Ingenti clamore grues estiva relinquunt 
Thracia, cum tepido permutant Strymona Nilo, 
Ordinibus variis per nubila texitur ales 
Littera, pennarumque notis inscribitur aér 2°. 


Lastly, in explanation of the shepherd alluded to in the same passage 
of the Helene, whose pipe served as the signal and guide to the movements 
of the cranes, we may compare the following of Aristotle29: Spdvmpa de 
moka kal mepl tas yepdvous Soxet cupBaivew* exromi€oval Te yap pakpay, 
kal eis Uos mérovrat mpds TO KaOopay Ta Téppa, Kal édy idwor ven Kal 
xelwepia KaTamraga Hnovxatovow. ert d€ ro €xew Nyeuova Te Kal Tovs emL- 


22 Q. Smyrneeus, ili. 589. cf. iii. 526. 
23 'Tryphiodorus, 352. 27 Seneca Trag., CEdipus, 604. 
24 AMneid, x. 264. cf. vi. 312. 28 Claudian, xv. De Bello Gildonico, 
25 Lucan, Pharsalia, v. 711. cf. vii. 474. 
832. 29 De Anim. ix. 10. 


26 Statius, Thebais, xii. 515-518. 
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apostrophe is addressed to them at seed-time; and the play 
consequently was opening at seed-time; and Menelaus had 
just come into Egypt at seed-time; and Troy had been taken 
just seven years before, at seed-time too *. 

ii. The Electra. As a general intimation of the season 
of the year at which this play must be supposed to have be- 
gun, we may observe, i. That flocks were still feeding in the 
open airs, Augisthus was in the country, immodopBiwy én, 
sacrificing to the Nymphs— 

Nippas érépour €porw b— 
or, as the Scholiast and Eustathius explain iti, éoprjy: and, 
at the time of his death, he was in his garden, gathering 
myrtle branches for the occasion‘. All these are character- 
istic of a time of the year, when the autumn, if not the sum- 
mer, could not yet have been quite past. 

To come however to more particular notices. The scene 
opens a little before morning, and the stars are apostro- 
phised, but not the moon; which argues a time of the month 
when there was no moon in the morning at least— 

*O vvé pédawva xpvocov dotpor tpope, 
€v 71 768 ctyyos ToS’ epeSpedov Kapa 
epovoa myas Torapias perepyopat!. 


Nuxros de rnade mpds rapov pokey marpos 
Sdxpud 7 eSexa kai Kouns amnpEdpny, 
mupa t eréohak aipa pnrelov pdvov™. 





gupitrovras €v Trois eoxdro.s, date Kataxoverbar tiv horny. Srav dé Kabi- 
Cwvrat, ai pev dar... 6 8 Hyeudv yuuriy €xov thy Kehadry mpoopa, kat 
ray aia Oyrai te onuaiver Bo@v. Cf. Scholia in Aves, 1 137: Suidas, Tépavor 
Aious Kararer@xvia: Tzetzes, Chilias iv. 49: Histor. 120: Philostratus, 
Heroica, (Palamedes,) 684 A-~C: Ammianus Marcellinus, xviii. Ey 


* The Pleiads and Orion are both alluded to in the same apostrophe ; 
the former as culminating or on the meridian, at the very time when these 
birds are supposed to be on their way to Greece. This too is an astro- 
nomical character of seed-time as coincident with the Wedderv dvocs. 
Migratory birds, especially such as the crane, the wildgoose, and the like, 
fly by night; and at the HAerdS@v Svors in the sidereal year, when the 
Pleiads set just before sunrise in the morning, they rise in the evening at 
sunset, and pass the meridian at midnight. 


& 408-412. 494, 495. 4 623-625. k 7477—"89. 1134. 
1 Od. B. 7. 1430. 36: ws yap Eopry 1 54. cf. 102. 77-79. 107, 108. 309. 
épotis AloAiK@s Kk’, 7. A. mM go. cf. 509-515. 546, 547- 
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Niy ovv, €ws yap Aevkdv dup’ avaiperat, 

é£w TpiBov rovd tyvos a\Aakwpeba ®. 
Again, it opens at seed-time: as appears from the sequel of 
the lines last quoted— 

*H ydp tis dpornp 7 Tis oiKéris yurn) 

pavncetar vay °— 
and still more clearly from the address of the avrovpyds to 
Electra just before, when she was setting out to fetch water, 
and he to the field, for the labour of the day— 

Ei rou Soxei cou oreixe’ Kal yap ov mpdo@ 

mya peAdbpav ravd.. eyo S aw huepa 

Boos eis apovpas eoBahav orep@ yvas ?. 

Thirdly, it opens on the tenth of the month; as may be 

inferred from the words of Electra to Clytemnestra— 
"Heovoas oipat Tov €uav AoyevpdTov" 
TovTay Umrep or Odaov, ov yap 010 éya, 
dexatn oeAnvy maidds os vopicerat’ 
rpiBwv yap ovk ei, atoKos ovT’ ev TS Tapos I— 
which the context shews to have been meant of the purifica- 
tion of Electra, so many days after the birth of the child; 
especially as compared with the previous allusion— 
Aex@ p amayyedN’ odaay apoevos T6K@. 
Ilotrepa maar Texovoar, 7) vewott 57 5 
Aey’ ndious, ev oiow ayvever exo *— 
and with that which occurs afterwards— 
"ANN elut, madds dpiOuov ws TeAeapdpov 
Ovicw GeoicrS— 
and therefore that dexary ceAjvn must have the sense of the 
tenth lunar day, not the tenth lunar month, and consequently 
the tenth of the month: though it may be very true that the 
child, on the latter supposition, must have been ten days old, 
and therefore that the ceremony of the dudidpdmia, on the 
tenth day from the birth, must have been in course on the 
same day too. 

Laying these different intimations together, we infer from 
them that the Electra opens on the tenth of the seed month; 
which would be the tenth of Mzemacterion in the Attic calen- 
dar, and the tenth of the eleventh month in the Argive of 
Type iii. Nov. 7, only three days before the Metonic date of 


n Ver, 102. Oo 104. P 77. q 1124. T 652. Senn32. 
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the HAewdédov dvors, in Euripides’ time. And it might have 
been purposely made to open at this time, out of regard to 
the tradition that, at whatsoever time of the year Agamem- 
non had met with his death, at the same time afterwards 
Aigisthus and Clytemnestra met with theirs. If this was the 
anniversary of Agamemnon’s death, it gives an additional 
significancy to the visit of Orestes to his tomb the night be- 
fore, and the proceedings there, so particularly insisted ont: 
and in the apostrophe of Agamemnon himself, to Clyte- 
muestra, at the time of the commission of his murder, it is 
plainly intimated that it was taking place at seed-time— 

oxeThia, Ti pe, yuvat, ovevers, yas 

matpioa dexéreaw omopaicw €dOdvr’ éudv ¥ ;— 
just as the appearance of the Dioscuri, at the end of the 
play, after the vengeance inflicted on Mgisthus and Clyte- 
mnestra, is an argument that this too had taken place at the 
ITAcuddov dvous: for the HAeddov dSvers was the season of 
storms, and they came on this errand just after one storm *, 
and returned just before another. 

In these three plays then, the 'l'roades, the Helene, and 
the Electra, with regard to the time and circumstances of 
the capture of Troy, as supposed in each, Euripides’ testi- 
mony is consistent with itself. The Helene takes up the 
Troades, and the Electra takes up the Helene; and the last 
thing mentioned in the Electra is the actual arrival of Mene- 
laus and Helene, at Nauplia, from Egypt, with the announce- 
ment of which, as an event close at hand, the Helene ended. 
And the argument of the Helene is summarily but correctly 
recapitulated in those concluding lines of the Electra: so 
much so, that we might almost conjecture these two plays 
formed part of the same trilogia, and originally appeared 
together, though that is not known from testimony *. 


* We may take our leave of this play with the observation that if it 
really opened on the 1oth of the eleventh month, the third day from that, 
the 12th of the same month, must have been the date of some feast of 
Hera in the same calendar : v. 169. 

"Eponé tis €uoev yadaxroréras av7p 
Muknvaios ovpi3aras’ 


t Ver. 90-93: 509-515: 545, 546. Mien 
e 124 1% Y 1347. © j278=1981. 
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iv. The Rhesus. The scene of this play is the battle field 
of Troy, in the open air, and by night. The chorus consists 
of Trojan soldiers, and they are introduced, in the course of 
the play, addressing one another as follows — 

Tivos a pudakd; Tis dpe(Bec 

Tay eudv; Tpa@Ta 

Sveta onpeta Kal €mtarropot 

T\erddes aidépiar’ péoa & aierds ovpavod morara ®. 

The prima facie construction of this description is that the 
Pleiads were setting; and since it appears from what follows 
that the time was towards the morning, laying both these 
intimations together, it might seem to follow from these that 
the Pleiads were setting in the morning, and therefore that 
the action of this play too was laid at the [lAeddav dvo1s— 

Aas 57 médas dws 

ylyverar >— 

Geyer & Gupatos edpav 

imvos’ adioros yap €Ba Breapors mpds aovs °— 
And yet this conclusion would be inconsistent with other 
notes which also occur in the play; particularly that shep- 
herds were tending their flocks, in the open air, on Mount 
Ida, when Rhesus arrived the evening before‘, and that at 
this very time the nightingale was singing, and shepherds 
were piping too— 

Kai pry diw, Siudevtos 

nueva KoiTas 

owias tpvet moAvyopborara 

ynpvi madoerwp pedorrovds andovis pepiuvas* 


dyyédAer S Ore viv tperai- 

av kapvooovow Ouoiay 

"Apycior, macat Sé map "H- 

pay pedXovar tapGevixal oreixery. 
But that this was the Herea, the great feast of Hera, at Argos, cannot be 
inferred from this allusion: for this seems to be described as a festival 
enjoined for the occasion—the Hera must have had a stated date; and 
besides, they appear to have been in course at a very different season of 
the year. The sacrifice to the nymphs however, going on at the time of 
the death of AXgisthus, might be something of regular occurrence on the 
tenth of the eleventh month. 


a Ver. 527. UeSB 5. C 554. ad 266-295. 
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70n b€ vépovat kar’ “ldav 

Toimvia’ vuKTyBpopou 

ovptyyos iav Katakovo®. 
Flocks and herds could not have been supposed to be still 
tended in the open air, as late as the beginning of the winter 
quarter ; nor the nightingale to have been in full song, except 
in one of the months of spring *. 


> 
* ‘Qs & Gre Tavdapéov Kovpy, xwpnis andor, 
kaXov deidyow €apos veov iatapévoto, 


Sevdpéwv ev metddowor Kabefopevn muKwoiow !— 


The time of the year, at which the nightingale was known to begin its 
song, is thus identified with that of the early spring; and that being the 
season too of universal green, when the trees are covered with leaves, and 
the fields with verdure, the scholiasts and commentators on the passage 
often explain the epithet, here applied to the nightingale, yAwpnis, as if 
derived from that circumstance. XAwpnis andov...i bia TO emt yAopaov 
kabeler ba dévdpav 2—"H dite ev €ape haivera Ore mavta yAwpd 3—Hror €v 
xAwpois diarpiBovea' 7) dua trois yAwpois patvopevn’ Capos yap paiverard—H 
ws ev xA@pois, haat, SatpiBovea’ 7) as dua Tois xAwpois harvopevn’ €apos yap 
gaivera...€v d€ TH €apos vedy iatapevoro Sydoi Tore pddiota @oiKdy eivat 
roupvidcop 9». 

In the Electra of Sophocles, the nightingale is called Avés dyyedos§ ; i.e. 
as the Scholiast explains, 67. ro éap onpwaive—quoting Sappho also— 

*Hpos dyyedos iwepdovos andar 7. 
Aristophanes— 
"ANA & KaddiBdav kpéxove’ 
atiov Pbéypacw npwois, 
apxov Tov avaraiateyr 8, 


On which the Scholiast : "Eapuvois etre’ mapdcov 7G éape ev rh AttiKy pai- 
vovrat anddves. 


Ovk dy rév ye mapadpapor ev pedheeoow 
aw a> + ’ > , 
opuis, iT Eapos troAvayOeos ev TeTadoLt 
Opnvoy emumpoxeovsa yxeet preAlynpuy aordny 9, 


Ilavtn & dpvider yever Acyiqpwvoy decider, 
adkvdves tepl koja, xeAOdves Gude wéhapa, 

, ae] a Lom ar inday 10 
kukvos €r dyOaow Trotapod, Kal Ur adoos andor 10, 


e Ver. 546 sqq. 


liOdeDacns: 2 Hesychius. 7 Cf. Suidas, in Ander. 

3 Etym. M. XAapzis. 8 Aves, 682. 

4 Schol. Vulgaria. 9 Homer, Hymn. in Pana, 16. 

5 Eustathius, ad Od.T. 519.1875. 39- 10 Anthol. i. 32. Meleager, De Vere, 


6 Ver. 149. cx. 16. 
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It is clear then that the prima facie construction of the above 
passage cannot be the true one. The phrase, para dvera 
onueta, must have been intended to stand absolutely ; and the 
rest of the sentence, Kai émzamdpoi TTA erddes aidépia, to have been 
equally independent of the context. And the meaning of both 
together will be that while the primary signs, as they are styled, 
were setting, the Pleiads were mounting into the air, or rising. 
The signs, which are the first to rise at a given time, are the first 
to set also; and the point of the contrast, between these and 
the Pleiads, in this instance is, that as these were setting the 
Pleiads were rising. And the actual time of the night, as 
we have seen, having been towards morning, the true drift of 
these allusions is to indicate the season of the [lAeuddmv ém- 
rod?), not of the Tedder dors, when they were rising, not 
setting, in the morning twilight ; and consequently, as re- 
ferred to the Attic calendar, the month Munychion, or the 


‘Puoia S ’AroAA@M Xopods avayovow dmracat 
dpxopevov yAvkepod voy elapos, ett’ ev Gpecow 
dvOporev amdvevde kver ryipOoyyos andav !!. 


Jam veris comites, que mare temperant, 

Impellunt anime lintea Thraciz : 

Jam nec prata rigent, nec fluvii strepunt, 
Hiberna nive turgidi. 

Nidum ponit, Ityn flebiliter gemens, 

Infelix avis, et Cecropie domus 

AXternum opprobrium !2— 


Non que verno nobile carmen 
Ramo cantat tristis aédon, 
Ityn in varios modulata sonos !8. 


We shall see by and by, from the fragments of the Phaéthon, that the 
song of the nightingale might very properly be supposed a characteristic 
of the month Thargelion, in Attica, though it must have begun to sing, 
no doubt, for that climate long before. Aristotle !4:—‘H & dndav ade 
pev auvexa@s nuepas kal vixras Oexarrevte, Otay TO dpos On SacvynTar’ peta 
d€ ravra aber pev, cvvexas © ovkeri. Tov b€ Oepovs mpoidvtos addny adinar 
havi ...kal TO xp@pa petaBaddct, Kal €v ye “Iradlia TO Gvoma erepov Ka- 


Aeirat trepl THY @pav ravtnv. paivera 8 ov Trodvy xpdvov" padei yap. 


11 Dionys. Perieg. 527. l4 De Anim. Histor. ix. 49=50. 
12 Horace, iv. xii. 1. Pag. 305. 14. 
13 Seneca Trag. Agamemnon, 670. 
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month Thargelion, in one or other of which the stated 
Metonic date of the [Aeddwv émirodA7, May 6, regularly fell 
out*. It confirms this conclusion, that besides those other 
allusions, descriptive of the spring or the summer, the play 
opens at a time of the year when the days are supposed to 
have been remarkable for their heat, and the nights for their 
cold‘; which would be another characteristic of the last of the 
spring, or the first of the summer, months. And as it cer- 
tainly begins in the tenth year of the wars, and the capture 
of the city, for aught which appears to the contrary, might 
have been supposed to be at hand after the close of the 
action, the author of the Rhesus might have dated the cap- 
ture in the month Thargelion ; and very possibly a month 
only after the close of the action of his own play. 

It is observable that, up to the arrival of Rhesus, the night 
is described as having been dark, and consequently destitute 
of moonlight; but in the first address of the Chorus after 
that, the moon is alluded to as shining. 

"Eypeobe, ti peddere 3 KovTav 
€ypeabe mpos budakay. 
ov AevooeTe pnvddos atyAay i; 

It is observable also that the night is supposed to have 

been divided into five watches; and the Chorus to enter the 


* Petavius considered this passage of the Rhesus, in his Variz (Urano- 
logium, v. xiv. 221), and calculated the ortus cosmicus of Lucida Pleiadum 
for the latitude of Athens, B.C. 431, to the 19° of Aries, and the ortus 
heliacus to the 19° of Taurus, May 15 or 16. And as it was further ob- 
servable of the same passage, that it supposed the constellation Aquila to 
be on the meridian, or about the meridian, when the Pleiads were rising ; 
he reduced that supposition too to the test of calculation, for the same 
year; and found that when Lucida Pleiadum was rising in the 19° of 
Taurus, Aquila, in the 29° of Sagittarius, would be some degrees past the 
meridian. ‘These calculations would no doubt require to be revised and 
corrected at present; but they are abundantly competent to satisfy us that 
the phenomena, supposed to be visible in the heavens at the opening of 
this play, were such as would actually have been exhibited between mid- 
night and sunrise, in the month of May, any time during the interval for 
which either Euripides or Sophocles was writing and exhibiting tragedy. 


f Ver. 417. & 444, 445. v. 540: the third and fourth, v. 540, 
h See 41: 69: 92-95: 222: 226: 541. cf. 1-6: the fifth, v. 542-544. 
284, 285: 6:3-615. i 531. cf. 562-564. 


k See the first, v. 536: the second, 
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stage at the end of the fourth. Each of these watches con- 
sequently must have contained 2 hours, 24 minutes, of Kairie 
time ; and if we may assume that at this particular season 
the night was ten hours of mean time long (or that the sun 
set about 7 p.m. and rose about 5 a.m.) and the day fourteen, 
each would contain two hours of mean time; and the fourth 
watch would terminate and the fifth begin, about 34.m. And 
if the moon was shining at the ingress of this fifth watch, but 
not yet (for aught which appears to the contrary) at the in- 
gress of the fourth, that would be demonstrative that it could 
not have been supposed to have risen before midnight, nor 
consequently to have been less than 22 or 23 days old at the 
opening of the play. 

It is clear then that the author of this play must have pur- 
posely so contrived it that it should open at the second dicho- 
tomy, and yet in the month of the HAcddwv éxirody too. If 
so, in all probability at the second dichotomy of the Attic 
month Munychion, in some year of the Cycle, whether of the 
old Octaéteris or of the Metonic Correction, in which the co- 
incidence of the [Aeddov émtodA} with the second dichotomy 
was possible; (and there were various years in both cycles, 
with which that might be the case;) and about a month 
before the capture of Troy itself at the same lunar period of 
the next month, the second dichonomy of the month Tharge- 
lion. It is evident therefore that he must have dated the 
capture in the summer; and as in that respect the testimony 
of the Rhesus would be diametrically opposed to that of the 
Troades and that of the Helene, not to say that of the Electra 
also—this difference must do much to confirm the doubts 
concerning the authorship of this play, which appear to have 
been entertained even by the ancients!—To 6 dpaya eveor vd- 
Gov timevoncav, ws ovK Ov Evpinidov’ tov yap SoddKAcroy padAov 
vnopaiver xapaxtypa*. It is certain that, on this particular 
question of the time and season of the capture of Troy, the 
Rhesus would be as consistent with the Ajax and Philoctetes 


* The Scholiast indeed, loc. cit. proceeded ; ’Ev pévros trais didaoKadias 
@s yynovov avayéyparrar’ Kal 7 Tept Ta peTdpata Oe ev aiT@ moAuTpaypo- 
auvn tov Evpuridny opodoyet. But the Acdacxadiac were not infallible; 


1 The Argument of the Rhesus. 


KAL. HELL. VOL. II. Rr 
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of Sophocles, as it is inconsistent with the Troades and the 
Helene of Euripides. On this point the reader will judge for 


and Sophocles was as fond as Euripides, whenever the opportunity served, 
of bringing his astronomy on the stage: and so no doubt were all the 
poets of the ancient Tragic Drama. 

Among the other circumstances of the structure and economy of this 
play, in which it differs from the rest of Euripides’, one is the want of a 
prologue. Euripides’ general custom was to give his plays an introduc- 
tion; and generally too one so much alike in every instance, as to expose 
him to the ridicule of Aristophanes in his Rane, on that very account as 
much as anything. It is most probable this play never had a prologue ; 
for though the Scholiast tells us there were two in circulation (mpéAoyor 
Se dirroi pepovrar), neither of them makes part of it at present: and one of 
them is pronounced spurious by himself, and the other is proved to have 
been so by its own evidence, if, as he tells us, it began with an allusion to 
the full moon, though no moon was recognised by the play itself but that 
of the second dichotomy, nor as rising until after midnight at least— 
‘O yoo Stxaiay éxriGeis tiv imdGeaw Tod ‘Pnoov ypapet kata egw ovTas” 

Nov evoeAnvoy héyyos 7 Suppnratros— 
cetera desunt. 

With regard to the style and idioms of this play, and whether more in 
character with those of Euripides, or those of Sophocles; without de- 
scending into a minute examination of particulars in other respects, we 
may instance in one well known peculiarity of the diction of Sophocles , 
viz. the use of Bards instead of prxpos—an instance of which occurs in this 
play too, v. 974— 

Baty Se révOos ths Oadaocias Oeod 
oc. 


Repeated examples of this idiom occur in Sophocles— 


Ajax, 160. cf. 292 


pera yap peyador Baids apior’ ay. 


CEdip. Col. 397 AEovra Bacod Kovxi pupiov xpdvov. 
IIgg €xeus yap ovxt Baa ravOvpnpara. 
1653 €mevra pevror Baroy ovd€ adv xpove. 
Trachinie 335 avrovd ye mparov Baioy aupeivac’, Oras. 
Philoct. 20 Bay & évepbev e& apiorepas tay’ av. 
274 pakn mpobevres Bad. 
286 Kader te Bary tHE bd oTeyn pdvov 
Ovakoveio Oa. 
845 Bata pou Baay & réxvov 
méepme Noyov pnyav. 
Fragm. 49 °Ev Aixypadoriow— 
éorrevoa Baas KiALKos Gore Sevrepa. 
255 °Ev ’Ivaxo— 


In the extant plays of Euripides we question whether a similar instance 


> , col A x , o's" ae 
€K KapTa Baev yv@Tos av YEVOLT avnp. 
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himself. It is possible that Euripides might have had a dif- 
ferent opinion of the time of the capture, at different periods 
of his life; but this play is very unlike any of his other plays, 
the genuineness of which has never been called in question : 
and we consider it much more improbable that he should 
have been inconsistent with himself on a point of ancient 
Greek history like this, than that a play, which exhibits so 
few, if any, of his characteristic peculiarities, should have 
been falsely ascribed to him. 


xix. The ®adOwv. 


A large portion of this play has been recovered Ex codice 
Parisino; and is now published among the fragments of Eu- 
ripides: and from the images and allusions, presented in it, 
it is plainly to be collected that the action of this too must 
have been laid in the spring or the summer division of the 
year—the middle point between which was the Heliacal 
rising of the Pleiads. 


MéAmes O€ Sévdpeou Nerrav 
andov appoviay, 

yoots 6pOpevopeva 

"Iruv "Irvv moAvOpnvov. 
Lupryyas 8 ovpiBarac 
Kwovow Troipvas €datat* 
” ’ ° , 
€ypovrat © eis Boravay 
EavOav Tarev avtvyiat. 
” Sis \ 
70n © €is Epya Kuvayol 
oteixouow Onpopdvot, 


can be found: and though Stobeeus (iii. 241. xciv. 2.) has quoted a frag- 
ment of the Phrixus, ascribed to him, which at present is read as follows 
(Dind. pi€os, xi.)— 

Kpeioowr b€ Baios oABos aBAaBns Bporois, 

7) Spa TAOUT@ duccEBOs wyKwpEevov— 
yet the old reading was simply fos, and the present reading is a conjec- 
tural emendation of Scaliger’s, and the original reading might just as pro- 
bably have been BeBaios, like that in a fragment of the Erechtheus (243. 


Xciv. 10)— 
ovTe yap TAOUTOS TOTE 


a 
BeBatos adukos— 
or still more probably aos, in the sense of sine violentia partus, innocens— 
Kpeicowy & ap’ Bios dABos aBAaBns Bporois. 
RY 2 
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mnyyais T €m @kEeavou 

peALBdas KUKVOS axel. 

"Axatou & avayovtat tm’ eipeciacs 
dvepov T evaecw pobiots, 

ava 6 igri: Cetera desiderantur. 

This description would have been most applicable to the 
Attic month Thargelion; and consequently (as the action 
must necessarily have opened in the morning) to some morn- 
ing in the month Thargelion: which morning, another of 
these fragments (that which has been preserved by Longinus) 
appears to determine critically to the Heliacal rising of the 
Pleiads in this month. For among the directions which the 
Sun gives to Phaéthon, one is to make the Pleiads his guide, 
and to follow where they shewed the way. And as he must 
be supposed to have set out at sunrise, this will imply that 
the Pleiads too were rising at sunrise; and therefore that 
the action must have opened on the day of the Tedder 


émTOAN— 
“Tee 8 ed’ éxra Teradav éxov Spdpor. 





CHAPTER II. 


Confirmation derivable from the Corrections of the different 
Types of the Octaéteric Cycle, attributed to different 
authors. 


Section I1.—On the Octaéteric Corrections ascribed to 
Eudozus. 

Evoofos Alcxtvov, Kvidios, piddoodos, MAdt@vos AAuKidT7N$ ... 
grxe mpds dotpodroyiay imeppvas, eypayé Te TAEloTa Tod eldovs 
Tovrov, kal dxraernpida’ ere de Kal ou env ’Aotpovoulay ™— 
Kpirov Nagios toropids. eypawev dxraernplda, iv Evddgou 
gaci"— Hane ’Oxraernplda vulgo creditum est ab Eudoxo 
Cnidio institutam °—Cujus (Dosithei scil.) maxime ’Oxrae- 
tnpis Eudoxi inscribitur °— 

Nec meus Eudoxi vincetur fastibus annus P. 
Eudoxus enim ad cursum suum post octo annos solem re- 


m Suidas, EvSotos. n Suidas, Kpitov. © Censorinus, De Die Nat. xviii. 
P Lucan, Pharsalia, x. 187. 
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verti dixit, et esse annum magnum; G. Cesar vero post quin- 
quennium, quo peracto bis sextum esse preecepit : et melius 
annum visus est computasse 4. 

From these testimonies (and others, which might be pro- 
duced,) it must be inferred that Eudoxus of Cnidus was 
known to have been the author of an octaéteris of some 
kind ; and even passed with posterity as the inventor of that 
cycle. If this latter opinion is supposed to imply that he 
was the original author of that discovery, and the first who 
applied it to its natural use and purpose, in the regulation 
and administration of the calendar, it would be difficult to 
account for the origin of a persuasion so contrary to the 
matter of fact ; contradicted by the personal experience and 
knowledge of every contemporary of Eudoxus himself: and 
equally so by the history of the calendar, as any where in 
existence among the Greeks, and as traced back ever so 
little beyond his time. But if it merely implies that he was 
the author of some modification, correction, and improve- 
ment of the well known cycle which had been so long in 
use—of some mode of combining, digesting, and administer- 
ing both solar and lunar time in the old and familiar cycle 
so called; it may have had a foundation to rest upon: for 
the old Octaéteric cycle was capable of an improvement of 
that kind; and Hudoxus might have been the person who 
conceived and applied the idea of it. But it will also be im- 
plied in this case, that even the ’Oxraernpis, ascribed to him, 
could have been nothing but one or other of the different 
Octaéteric Types of which we have hitherto been giving an 
account, in a new form and shape. And as no time could 
have been selected, for an improvement of this description, 
so naturally or so becomingly, as the close of some one of the 
proper Periods of these different Types, and the beginning of 
another ; it is manifest that, in order to get at the bottom of 
this opinion of aftertimes, and to discover the matter of fact 
on which it was probably founded, we must begin with con- 
sidering the chronology of the life of Eudoxus, and its rela- 
tion to that of the different Periods of these different Types, 
the beginnings and endings of which, in four or five different 


q Schol. in Lucan. loc. cit. 
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instances (25 years asunder) respectively, could not pos- 
sibly all have been comprehended in the lifetime of the same 
individual. 


Section II.—On the Chronology of the Life of Eudoxus. 


The personal history of Eudoxus of Cnidus, notwithstand- 
ing that celebrity among his contemporaries, and also with 
posterity, which gained him, according to Diogenes Laer- 
tius', the name of "Evéoéos, in addition to, or instead of, that 
of Evéofos, is very imperfectly known ; and the chronology 
of his life in particular appears to be full of difficulties. The 
only circumstantial account of it, which has descended to 
posterity, is that of Diogenes Laertiuss; too brief and 
meagre to fill up the term of his natural existence, short as 
that was—and as a guide to its chronology too ill-digested to 
be implicitly trusted. ‘Nor is it easy at present to supply its 
deficiencies from any other quarter. We shall therefore 
begin with assuming nothing with respect to this chrono- 
logy ; but taking simply the principal facts in the personal 
history of Eudoxus, (which may be considered even at pre- 
sent as well authenticated,) we shall endeavour, from the 
nature and circumstances and sequence of the facts them- 
selves, to arrive at and fix their dates. 

i. It may be taken for granted, in the first place, that 
Plato and he were contemporaries. According to Suidas*, 
Eudoxus was the jAccérns of Plato; and, strictly under- 
stood, that would imply that he was of the same age: but 
as it is also another well attested fact of his history, that 
some time or other in his life, and for a longer or a shorter 
period, he was an hearer of Plato, and consequently a dis- 
ciple, we may presume that, though a contemporary of 
Plato’s, he must have been younger than he; and so much 
younger that he might without impropriety have stood to 
him in the relation of disciple. It will follow from this very 
natural presumption that, if Plato himself was not born be- 
fore B.C. 428%, Eudoxus must have been born some years 
later: and that will dispose at once of certain dates even of 
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his acme, which are found upon record; as Olymp. 88 +, 
B. C. 428, and Olymp. 89y, B. C. 424. 

ii. It may be assumed too, on the authority of Sotion, év 
tais dtadoxats, quoted by Diogenes, that Kudoxus first came 
to Athens, and first became an hearer of Plato’s, at 23 years 
of age. When then did Plato first begin to open a school 
at Athens, and to receive disciples?) Not before the death 
of Socrates at least; up to which he himself was still the 
disciple of Socrates, and still only a learner: that is not 
before the 30th year of his age--for Plato was 30, B.C. 399, 
the year of the death of Socrates‘. Nor yet immediately 
after the death of Socrates; nor until he had first studied 
himself for a time with Euclides, at Megara, and with Theo- 
dorus, at Cyrene, and with the Pythagoreans in Italy—all 
after the death of his own master Socrates, yet before he be- 
came himself a teacher at Athens also>. For these different 
visits to quarters, some of them so remote from Athens, and 
for these different studies under his various masters there, 
we cannot allow less than three or four years after the death 
of Socrates itself; so that if Plato was 30 at the death of 
Socrates, and three or four years immediately after engaged 
on these different travels and studies for his own improve- 
ment, he could not have returned to Athens, nor assumed 
the chair of the professor there, before the thirty-third or 
thirty-fourth year of his age, B.C. 895. It will follow that 
neither could Eudoxus have become his disciple before he 
was 33 or 34 years of age: and from these two facts laid 
together, one that Eudoxus first became the disciple of Plato 
at 23, the other that Plato did not begin to receive disciples 
until he was 33 or 34 years old, it will follow that there 
could not have been less than ten years’ difference between 
their respective ages; and consequently that if Plato was 
born B.C. 428, Eudoxus could not have been born earlier 
than B.C. 418. 

ii. It may be taken for granted also, as another well 
authenticated fact in the personal history of Eudoxus, that 
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he had but a short life. Diogenes has left it on record upon 
what grounds the priests of Egypt, when he was admitted to 
a sight of the Apis at Memphis‘, predicted that such would 
be his fate; that he was destined to have a brilliant career, 
but a short one: nor do we know of any reason why we 
should not accept of Diogenes’ own statement, that he died 
at 53. ’Erededrnoe 5& tpirov dywv kal v’ éros4, The only 
question would be, whether his 53rd year is to be understood 
of the 52nd only complete; or of the 53rd also nearly, though 
not altogether, complete. And here, it is to be observed, 
that Diogenes, in this instance of the life of Eudoxus, as in 
that of some other of his lives, has left an epigram of his 
own, founded on this fact in his history, that he died at 53; 
which he has exprest by his having seen 53 Pleiads— 
Aw kai of Taxéws 

7AGe popos, Sexakis 

méevt emt Tpeis 

eiovOdvre Tdevadas. 
Now this implies that Eudoxus, according to Diogenes’ belief, 
lived to see either 53 risings or 53 settings of the Pleiads ; 
and consequently must have been born either in the spring 
quarter of the year, after the month of May, or in the 
autumnal, after the month of November. If therefore the 
year of his birth was actually B. C. 418, the time of his birth 
in that year must have been either soon after the stated date 
of the heliacal rising of the Pleiads, May 6 or 7; or soon 
after that of the cosmical setting, Nov. 10. We are at 
liberty to assume that this latter was what Diogenes knew to 
have been the case; from which it will follow that, as the 
first cosmical setting, within the lifetime of Eudoxus, must 
have been that of B.C. 417, so the 53rd must have been that 
of B.C. 365; and if he lived to witness this too, he could not 
have died until after Nov. 10 at least, B.C. 365. It is clear 
then that his age at his death, in his 53rd year, is to be under- 
stood of his 53rd nearly complete. On the same principle, 
his 23rd year, in which he first became the hearer of Plato, 
must be understood of his 23rd nearly complete: that is, if 
he was born some time after Nov. 10, B.C. 418, he must 
have begun to be 23 some time after Noy. 10, B.C. 396, 
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and must have begun to be the disciple of Plato some time 
between Nov. 10, B. C. 396, and Nov. 10, B.C. 395. 

iv. It seems to have been known to Diogenes, on good 
authority, that this first attendance of Hudoxus on Plato was 
of short duration, not more than two months¢: from which it 
would necessarily follow that if it began im his 28rd year, it 
must have ended in it also; and in either case alike in this 
year, B.C. 395. But he would seem also to imply, as the 
reason of so short an attendance upon Plato, that Plato him- 
self purposely discouraged him ; so much so, that in after life, 
when his reputation was now established, and he came to 
Athens a second time, at the head of a numerous train of 
disciples, as if in resentment of the affront put upon him on 
the former occasion, he opened a school in opposition to 
Plato: ‘Yxép rod MAdrwva Avajoa, bre tiv apxiy abvtov Tape 
mépWaro’. But an act of ostentatious rivalry like this would 
have been altogether repugnant to the spirit and temper of 
Eudoxus; who, in addition to his other good qualities, ap- 
pears to have been of a singularly amiable, and modest, and 
unassuming disposition: and other facts are on record, re- 
specting both Plato and him, from which we may safely infer 
that no feeling of jealousy, like this, ever subsisted between 
them—none but that of mutual attachment and esteem, 
founded on a mutual appreciation of each other’s worth. 
We need not hesitate therefore to reject this statement ; 
which, after all, is mentioned by Diogenes himself only as an 
hearsay. 

v. The true explanation of the shortness of this first 
attendance on Plato, is probably to be found in the fact that 
the year, in which they became acquainted with each other, 
was that in which both of them also first visited Egypt: for 
that both Plato and Eudoxus some time or other visited 
Egypt, is a well attested fact in the history of eachee. The 
question is only, Whether both together, or at different 
times ; and whether in this year, B.C. 395, or in any later? 
With respect to which two questions, and first, that of the 
fact whether they were both in Egypt on the same occasion, 
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it is asserted by Strabo ‘, that they were both some time or 
other in Egypt together, and both studied at Heliopolis, in 
Egypt, together. And the same thing appears to be implied 
by Plutarch £, where he tells us that both studied under the 
same master in Egypt, Xdvovdis of Memphis ; though Clemens 
Alexandrinus, it must be admitted, makes Xdvovduis, or 
Kovougus, the master of Eudoxus; and Yéyvovdus, of Heliopolis, 
the master of Plato. Diogenes also calls the master of 
Eudoxus ’Iyévovdv, of Heliopolisi. If the same thing is not 
distinctly asserted by others of the ancients, it is not denied 
at least by any. We are justified consequently in accepting 
this fact of a visit to Egypt, and a residence in Egypt, of 
Plato and EKudoxus, both together, on the positive testimony 
of Strabo ; to which there is nothing to oppose but the nega- 
twe testimony, that is, the silence, of the rest of our 
authorities 

Secondly, with regard to the year of this visit (whether 
B. C. 395, or some later year). i. It is clear that Diogenes 
supposes the first visit of Eudoxus to Egypt to have taken 
place in the same year in which he first visited Athens, 
and became acquainted with Platok, and both in his 23rd 
year, B.C. 395. i. It is clear from his account of the 
travels and studies of Plato, between the time of the death 
of Socrates and the time when he returned to Athens and 
opened the Academy there, that he supposed him to have 
visited Egypt the next thing after his visit to Italy!; and if 
the conclusion of that visit to Italy may be dated B.C. 396, 
this visit to Egypt, next in order to it, may be dated B.C. 
395. ii. With respect to the time when Eudoxus himself 
must have been in Egypt, the fact to which we have already 
adverted, of his admission to the sight of the Apis at Mem- 
phis, and of what happened on the same occasion, on which 
the priests founded their prediction of his early death, is a 
strong ground of presumption, as we observed in our former 
work™, that the Apis in question was a young animal of its 
kind, and that Eudoxus was probably at Memphis not some 
short time before the termination of the xxiiird Apis cycle, 
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but not long after the beginning of the xxivth ; the ingress of 
which would bear date Nov. 30, B.C. 398, and the first 
Natales Apidis (before which the Apis could not have been 
installed nor recognised at Memphis) May 29, B.C. 397; not 
much more than two years before the visit of Eudoxus to 
Egypt, if that really took place B.C. 395. And it is an 
equally strong confirmation of this conclusion, that while the 
eycle of Sari, xvi. in number, which he was allowed by the 
priests, while he was in Egypt on this occasion, to extract 
from their own longer cycle of the same kind, and to carry 
‘back with him to Greece, began with the tenth of the 
Egyptian series, October 15, B.C. 686, it stopped short with 
the xxvith, April 5, B.C. 397», which in our opinion is 
implicitly an argument that this Saros was still incomplete, 
all the time for which he himself was in Egypt, as it neces- 
sarily would be, if he came into Egypt at the earliest B.C. 
395, and left it again at the latest B.C. 382. 

vi. With respect to the length of this visit, supposing it to 
have been made in this year, B.C. 395; on that point the au- 
thority of Strabo, and that of Diogenes Laertius, at first sight 
appear to be directly at variance. According to Strabo, Ku- 
doxus was in Egypt on this first occasion, 13 years®; according 
to Diogenes, one year and four monthsP. Now statements which 
differed so widely as these, if both were to be understood of one 
and the same occasion, and one and the same matter of fact, 
in the life of the same individual, could not possibly both be 
true. And though even on that supposition it might well 
be a question whether the authority of Strabo, as both a 
much older and a much more exact and careful writer than 
Diogenes Laertius, ought not to be preferred to that of Dio- 
genes; it is by far the best mode of explaining and recon- 
ciling both these statements, to assume that they are not to 
be understood of the same occasion, and the same matter of 
fact, in the life time of the same individual; that Eudoxus 
was twice in Egypt; and that Strabo’s statement of the 
length of his residence is to be understood of the first of 
these visits, and Diogenes’ of the second. It is no objection 
to this explanation that Strabo says nothing about a second 
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visit, nor Diogenes any thing about a first. It is absolutely 
necessary to the credit and authority of both, to make this 
distinction ; and we hope to see by and by that there are 
good grounds for it. If however the visit attested by Strabo 
was really different from that which is recorded by Diogenes, 
there is no reason why the former should not be supposed, 
upon the authority of Strabo, to have lasted 13 years, as 
much as the latter, upon that of Diogenes, to have lasted 
one year and four months. The duration of the visit on 
either occasion is only a circumstance of it in each instance ; 
and if we accept the principal fact on the credit of Strabo, 
we are bound to accept this circumstance of the fact on his 
authority also. And though it must be admitted that twelve 
or thirteen years would be a very long time for any Greek 
to have been resident in Egypt, and unexampled perhaps in 
any other case, yet we should consider that Eudoxus was 
still a young man at this time, not more than 23 years old, 
and eager and impatient for learning beyond those of his 
own age itself—and that at Heliopolis, and in the college of 
the priests there, he was at the very fountain head of all the 
philosophy, all the knowledge, all the information, both tra- 
ditionary and self-acquired, of the ancient world; and that 
12 or 138 years of his life could not have been better or more 
profitably spent than in studying under such masters, and in 
such a school. It is agreed too that he sojourned among the 
priests long enough to overcome their habitual reserve to- 
wards strangers, and especially Greeks, without which he 
never could have got access to any of their secrets; but only 
by becoming one of themselves, by assimilating himself to 
their manners and customs, and by implicitly adopting and 
strictly observing their peculiar regimen and rule of life. 
It is agreed also that he lived long enough with and among 
native Egyptians, to make himself a perfect master of the 
Egyptian language; to be able to translate their own works 
into Greek, and to write books himself in Egyptian. It is 
agreed too that he resided long enough at Heliopolis to make 
the house which he had occupied, and the observatory of 
which he had made use, there be remembered some hundreds 
of years after his time; so that they were still known, and 
still pointed out to strangers, even in Strabo’s time. These 
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different circumstances, which have been traditionally handed 
down, in connection with Eudoxus’ visit to and presence in 
Egypt, taken all together, are a very strong body of pre- 
sumptive proofs that he must have spent much more than 
one year and four months in that country, after he first came 
there, and before he left it again *. 

vu. If then it may be assumed on the authority of Strabo, 
that on this first occasion he resided thirteen years in Egypt; 
if he came into Egypt B.C. 395, he must have left it again 
B.C. 383. Now this year, B. C. 383, was the last of the first 
of the proper periods of the third Octaéteric Type; that one 
of the types of the octaéteric cycle in general, which, as we 
have already had occasion to explain, appears to have been 
most simultaneously and most indiscriminately adopted 
among the Greeks, B.C. 542: and the only period of that 
description, which could have fallen out as yet during the 
life time, and within the personal observation, properly so 
called, of Eudoxus himself. And that being the case, it is 
an obvious inference from this fact that, if he foresaw and 
expected this coincidence, and especially if, with a view to 
it, he had already conceived the design, and digested the 
scheme, and arranged the details, of a new publication of the 
proper cycle of this third type; even if he was still in Egypt 
up to the last year of the first Period of this Type, B.C. 383, 
he would take care to be again in Greece, in time to publish 
and make known his amended edition of the cycle of the 
type, by the very first year of the next. 

And here let the reader attend to the following coinci- 
dences ; First, that, according to some of the authorities re- 


* The case is different with regard to Plato, even though he should be 
supposed to have accompanied Eudoxus in the first instance, and to have 
come into Egypt along with him, in B.C. 395. It is no where related of 
him that he was ever at the same pains to ingratiate himself with the 
priests as Eudoxus; or ever adopted the Egyptian habits and rules of life 
as implicitly as he did. We are at liberty therefore to suppose that though 
he might have come into Egypt along with Eudoxus, or have been in 
Egypt while he also was still there, he did not stay in Egypt as long as 
he: and we have his own authority for assuming that he could not still 
have been there as late as B. C. 389-388, if, as he tells us himself, it was 
about that time of his life that he paid his first visit to Sicily: see supra, 
page 78. 
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ferred to by Diogenes®, the octaéteris ascribed to Rudoxus 
was digested in Egypt: secondly, that, as we ourselves have 
explained and proved at large?, a cycle of full moons, or 
Panselena, each of them characterised by a lunar eclipse, was 
actually compiled by him in Egypt, on this first occasion, 
from B.C. 395 to B.C. 383; and from Egypt brought with 
him to Greece, this very year, B.C. 383. Thirdly, that as a 
means of comparing the course of true lunar time with civil 
or calendar, through such a cycle as the octaéteric, from the 
beginning to the end of its proper period, and as an infallible 
test of the relation of the one to the other, at every point of 
the period, nothing could be more indispensable, or more 
effectual, nothing more serviceable, than such an instrumen- 
tum as this. Laying these different coincidences together— 
the cycle of ecliptic full moons, 465 in number, actually 
compiled and digested by Eudoxus in Egypt—the traditionary 
account of the birthplace of his octaéteric correction, that 
even that was composed in Egypt—the critical relation of 
the beginning and the end of this visit to, and this residence 
in, Egypt to the decursus of the first of the periods of the 
third octaéteric eycle—(that he came into Egypt in the 148th 
year of this period, and left it again and returned home to 
Greece in the 160th—) and the relation of this period itself 
to the chronology of his own life, (that it was the first of the 
kind which could have been contemplated beforehand, as 
likely to fall out within the compass of his own experience 
and observation)—we may reasonably draw from them all 
the inference, to which they so naturally lead; That the octa- 
€teris, ascribed to Eudoxus, was a republication, on a new 
and improved principle, of the proper cycle of this third type 
in particular ; for the sake of which perhaps, as much as 
for any other reason, he purposely protracted his stay in 
Egypt from B.C. 395 to B.C. 383, (the very last year of its 
proper period,) and purposely returned to Greece, in that 
very last year, in order that the cycle, in its improved and 
amended form, might be made known to his countrymen in 
the first year of the next. If we are right in this conclusion, 
and his new octaéteric cycle was actually published B.C. 382, 
this year in all probability would somewhere or other be 
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found upon record as a remarkable epoch in the chronology 
of his life; and it is very observable that this identical year, 
Ol. 99. 2, B.C. 383, appears in the Paschal Chronicon 4, as 
one of the dates of his acme itself; that is, of the time when 
he was best known, and his reputation was at its height. 

vill. With regard to any second visit of his to Egypt, (to 
the supposition of which we have already alluded, as the only 
satisfactory mode of reconciling Strabo and Diogenes Laer- 
tius,) that it does not rest upon our assumption merely, may 
be made to appear as follows. 

We are told by Diogenes® that, when Eudoxus visited that 
country on the occasion recorded by himself, he took with 
him letters of recommendation (cvorarixas scil. ésuctoAds) 
from Agesilaus, king of Sparta, to the reigning king of 
Egypt, whom he calls Nectanabis. The reign of Agesilaus at 
Sparta extended from B.C. 398s to B.C. 862; and conse- 
quently over the whole of the period of the life of Kudoxus, 
from the twenty-first year of his age at least. But with re- 
spect to the kings who were reigning in Egypt in the course 
of this interval also; it appears from Diodorus Siculus that 
B.C. 400' the reigning king was Psammitichus, whom he 
calls a lineal descendant of the well-known king of that name; 
and B. C. 396 the reigning king was Nephereus, and B. C. 
391%, and B.C. 385 y, and B.C. 3772, the reigning king was 
Acoris; and the name of Nectancbis as that of the reigning 
king appears first B.C. 3742, And Diodorus is so far con- 
firmed in these different statements by Theopompus also, 
that according to the fragment of his xiith book, preserved 
by Photius», two Egyptian kings must have reigned about 
this time in succession, Pacoris, (whom Diodorus called 
Acoris,) and Nectenibis. Nor does any other Nectanebis ap- 
pear in the Egyptian history of this period before the year 
of the expedition of Agesilaus to Egypt¢, at the time of 
which the reigning king was Tachos; but he having been 
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forced to abandon the country and fly to Sidon, the Egyptians 
appointed two others, one of them called by Plutarch the 
Mendesian, the other Nectanebis; the latter of whom having 
been supported by Agesilaus, ultimately became sole king. 
But this was in B.C. 362, three years after the death of Eu- 
doxus, and only a few months at the utmost before the death 
of Agesilaus also, which happened at the Limen Menelai, on 
the coast of Cyrene, towards the end of this very year, as 
he was returning home from this expedition itself. 

It is evident then that no letters of recommendation could 
have been given to Eudoxus by Agesilaus, addressed to any 
such contemporary king of Egypt as Nectanebis, preparatory 
to the visitin B. C. 395. And it ought to be well considered 
that Agesilaus at that time was only just come to the throne 
at Sparta, and Eudoxns was still a very young man, and as 
yet entirely unknown ; so that neither was he likely to have 
asked for anv letters of recommendation, nor Agesilaus likely 
to have given them, to any king reigning in Egypt at that 
time. But B.C. 374, or about that time, (whether a little 
before, or a little after,) when we know from contemporary 
history that a king so called was actually reigning in Egypt, 
we know also that the reputation of Eudoxus himself, as 
the first mathematician, geometer, and astronomer of his day, 
was at its acme among the Greeks, and the name and credit 
of Agesilaus, as the head of the confederacy against the Per- 
sians, was at its acme also. The influence and authority of 
Sparta itself, both at home and abroad, the prestige of its 
military superiority, and the implicit belief in the invincibility 
of its soldier-citizens, were never greater than just about this 
period, two years and upwards before the fatal battle of 
Leuctra: while as to the kings of Egypt, who had been in a 
state of rebellion against the Persians nearly an hundred 
years, exposed in the course of that interval to repeated in- 
vasious and attempts at their subjugation afresh, they never 
had stronger reasons for cultivating a good understanding 
with the Spartans and Agesilaus, in order to maintain their 
precarious independence, than just about this same time, 
when one of the most formidable of these attempts at their 
reduction had been or was about to be made. It was just as 
natural then, and just as probable, and just as much to be 
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expected, that if Eudoxus was meditating a second visit to 
Egypt so much later in his life, and so much later in the reign 
of Agesilaus, as B. C. 376—B. C. 3872, he would at that time 
ask of Agesilaus, and obtain from him also, letters of intro- 
duction, pressing the particular object of his visit on the 
reigning king, whosoever he was, as it would have been un- 
natural, unlikely, and not to be expected a priori, that he 
would do so B.C. 395. 

ix. With respect then to the actual date of this second 
visit ; if Nectanebis was reigning de facto B, C. 374, he might 
have been reigning B.C. 375 or B.C. 376—but let us assume 
that he began to reign only B.C. 374. If so, this visit of 
Eudoxus’ to Egypt, accompanied with letters of recommen- 
dation to him, could not have been made before B.C. 374. 
But as to the question, whether it was actually made even 
then; we are first of all bound to consider that this year, 
B. ©. 374, was the date of the most recent invasion of Egypt 
by the Persians, under the joint command of Pharnabazus 
and Iphicrates¢: and that being not only the latest, but also 
the most formidable, of the attempts at the reduction of the 
country which had yet taken place, it is not to be supposed that 
Kudoxus, or any other of the Greeks from abroad, would have 
thought of visiting Egypt until the success of that attempt 
had been decided by the event. But that attempt too, lke 
every one before it, having failed, and left the Egyptians ap- 
parently more secure, and more independent than before ; 
there was no reason why either he, or any one else, might not 
have considered it both safe and seasonable to visit Egypt, as 
soon as the failure of this invasion also was generally known. 
And since it appears from Diodorus, that the invasion must 
have been going on in the first half of B.C. 374, before mid- 
summer, and was protracted into the usual season of the Ete- 
sian winds, when the Nile began to rise, and its ultimate 
failure was due to the obstacles presented by the inundation, 
as much as to any thing else; it is manifest that its failure 
would be generally known long before the end of the year. 
It is conceivable then a@ priori, that if Eudoxus had any par- 
ticular reason for visiting Egypt a second time, about this 


d Diodor. xv. 42. 41. 43. 
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period of his history, he might have executed his purpose by 
going thither in the latter part of this year, B.C. 374; and 
would incur no danger to his personal safety, if he did so. 

x. And as to the motives which he might have had to a 
second visit, and just about this period of his life ; it is cer- 
tain, as we have seen, that if he visited Egypt for the first 
time B. C. 395, the first proper Period of the Third Octaé- 
teric Type was then drawing to an end; and it is equally 
certain that, if he visited Egypt the second time about this 
time, B. C. 374, the first proper Period of the Fourth Type 
must have been drawing to an end also. And as it appears 
that he made his first visit Instrumental to a new and im- 
proved edition of the Cycle of the Third Type, it is just as 
possible and just as probable that he might intend this 
second visit to be preparatory to a new and similarly im- 
proved edition of that of the Fourth. 

And here we may point out the following coincidence— 
That as the first proper Period of this Fourth Type must ne- 
cessarily come to an end at the beginning of B.C. 357, if 
Eudoxus was again visiting Egypt at the end of B. C. 374, he 
was doing so just 16 years before the end of the Period in 
question. But what would be implied in that coincidence, 
even if he was? The answer to that question is the fact, 
which we hope to explain more fully by and by, but can only 
generally advert to at present—that the Octaéteric Correc- 
tion, ascribed to Eudoxus himself, was digested in periods of 
16 years, or two Octaéteric cycles; that the double Octaé- 
teric cycle, in short, the éxxaidexaernpls in contradistinction 
to the éxraernpls, was first conceived and contrived by him ; 
and that the improvement which he introduced de facto, into 
the nature and structure of the old Octaéteric Correction, 
was simply this, of combining in one and the same adminis- 
tration both the simple Octaéteric Cycle and the double Oc- 
taéteric Cycle at once. There were ten such cycles of 16 
years in every Octaéteric Period of 160 years: and if the 
tenth of these, in the Period of the Fourth Type, was at hand 
B.C. 374, and Eudoxus was contemplating a revised edition 
of that Type, similar to what he had already published of the 
Third Type, and was going to Egypt with a view to collect 
materials for that purpose upon the spot, he would take care 
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to be there by the ingress of that last cycle of 16 years, Jan. 
2, B.C. 873. And as the materials, which he was likely to 
require for this projected edition of the Fourth Type, must 
have been altogether the same of which he had made use for 
that of the Third, it is not improbable that his principal 
motive, in going to Egypt a second time, was to obtain access 
a second time to the same Egyptian cycle of Sari, preserved 
at Heliopolis, as before; and that the object of the letters, 
which he carried with him, from Agesilaus to Nectanebis, was 
to get the latter to use his influence with the priests to 
gratify his wishes in that respect. The cycles of which he 
had made use on the former occasion, extended from the xth 
inclusive to the xxvth inclusive; but they had stopped short 
with the xxvith, the ingress of which bore date two years 
before his arrival in Egypt, April 5, B.C. 397: and it was 
precisely that cycle, and the next, the epoch of which was 
April 17, B.C. 379, of which he must have been most in need 
for an undertaking like this, of the revision and correction of 
the last 16 years of the fourth Octaéteric Period. 

If we are right in these suppositions, and such a correc- 
tion of the proper cycle of the fourth octaéteric type was 
actually prepared by him, from the materials collected at this 
time in Egypt, and was actually published in his name, at 
last, in B. C. 357; it was to be expected a priori that B.C. 
357 also would be found upon record, as the date of his acme 
and reputation, just as much as B.C. 382. It is certain at 
least that the name of Eudoxus would become as well known 
to all who were interested in the use of the Fourth Type, by 
the publication of a correction of that type, B.C. 357, as it 
had done to all, who were interested in that of the Third, by 
the publication of the correction, B.C. 382. Accordingly 
the same Chronicon Paschale which dated his-acme Ol. 99. 2. 
in the very year of that publication, B.C. 382, is found 
also dating his acme Ol. 105. 4°. in the very year of this, 
B. C. 357. 

xi. If therefore we may assume that Kudoxus went to Egypt, 
on this second occasion, towards the end of B.C. 374, then 
if he staid there one year and four months from the time of 
his arrival, he must have left it again in the spring of B.C. 

© 317. 3-14. 
Bis" 
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372. After his return from Egypt, we lose in a great mea- 
sure the thread of his history. Diogenes tells us merely, the 
rest of his life was past partly at Kyzicus, on the Propontis, 
partly at the court of Mausolus, satrap or king of Caria, and 
partly at Athens, which he supposes him to have revisited 
late in life, accompanied by a train of disciples. And to that 
fact, per se, we know of no objection ; but as to the final end 
of this second visit, in the lifetime of Plato, which Diogenes 
appears to insinuate, (viz. his desire to retaliate upon Plato, 
for the slight which he had put upon himself in early life, 
and to set up a school there in opposition to the Academy,) 
we have already declared our opinion of the degree of credit 
which is probably to be attached to it. 

With respect to a visit of Eudoxus to the court of Mauso- 
lus, and to his residence there, for a longer or a shorter time, 
after his visit to Egypt, B. C. 374372, and after his settle- 
ment at Kyzicus, and his opening a school there also, it was 
manifestly possible, within the limits of the rest of his life: 
for he returned from Egypt B.C. 872—and Mausolus was 
reigning in Caria from B.C. 377 or 376, to B.C. 353, and 
Eudoxus himself was living as late as B. C. 365. 

Besides these particulars of his subsequent history, men- 
tioned by Diogenes, we collect incidentally from other 
notices, that he must have visited Sicily some time in the 
reign of the younger Dionysius, and after some visit of 
Plato’s in the same reign also’; consequently not before 
B.C. 38675, yet before the visit of Helicon, of Kyzicus, in the 
same reign too', which we have already seen reason to de- 
terminek to B.C. 361. If so, and Eudoxus himself died 
B.C. 365, no year in his lifetime is open to this visit but 
B.C. 366. And even that, if he actually died himself the 
very next year, though still within the bounds of possibility, 
would be a very close and critical coincidence; especially if 
he died at home, as there is every reason to believe he did, 
and consequently after this return from Sicily *. 


* Some visit of Eudoxus to Sicily, and some residence of his in Sicily, 
is implied in the Scholium subjoined to Ptolemy, De Apparentiis, Pag. 93 


f See our F. Catholici, ii. 577 note. i Cf. Plato, Ep. xiii. Opp. iii. iii. 
& Ailian, Varie, vii. 17. 498. 16: Plutarch, Marcellus, xiv. 
h Supra, Review of Metonic dates, * Review of Metonic dates, supra, 87. 
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And here we cannot but observe that, according to Dioge- 
nes Laertius!, the acme of Eudoxus itself was dated by 
Apollodorus in the very midst of the Olympiad, in the last 
year of which he must have died, Ol. 103, B. C. 368—364: 
and generally speaking that would seem to be inconsistent. 
But the chronological sense of the acme of a particular indi- 
vidual is that of the time when he was at the height of his 
reputation—not simply in the vigour and perfection of his 
natural faculties, both of body and mind; though generally 
speaking his acme in one of these senses would be his acme 
in the other also. The perfection of the faculties of the body 
must be dated as early as 25 or 30 years of age; but that of 
the faculties of the soul as late as 40 or 50: and Kudoxus 
having died at 53, in the full enjoyment of his intellectual 
faculties, and at the very zenith of his well earned reputation, 
Apollodorus was abundantly justified in dating his acme 
Ol. 103. 

We shall conclude therefore with gathering together the 
principal events of his life, under their proper epochs, in the 
following brief synopsis. 


Chronology of the Life of Eudoxus. 


BC: 
i. Birth of Eudoxus at Cnidus x, 418 exeunte. 
ii. First visit of Eudoxus to Athens, at 23 
years ofage.. it oa 395 
iii. First visit of Eudoxus to Bey | salen ie 305 
iv. First return of Eudoxus from Egypt, after 
12 years’ residence there complete .. 383 exeunte. 
v. Octaéteric correction of Eudoxus, adapted 
to Type iil e. 382 
vi. Second visit of Beadeaues i Berne Ww ith 
letters from Agesilaus to Nectanebis. . 374 exeunte. 
vii. Second return of Eudoxus from Egypt .. 372 ineunte. 


E. where it is said that his observations in particular were made in Asia, 
Sicily, and Italy, and (93 A) adapted to the parallel of 143 and 15 hours. 
He might have visited Italy and Sicily at a former period of his life, be- 
tween B.C. 382 and 374; and not for the first time on this occasion, 
B.C. 367 or 366. 


1 vill. vill. § v. QO-vi. go 
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B.C. 
viii. Eudoxus at Kyzicus, on the Propentis 


— atthe court of Mausolus .. \ 372—367 
— again at Athens 

ix. Visit of Eudoxus tothe court of Dionysius 
the younger in Sicily .. ee oe 366 

x. Death of Eudoxus at 53 years of age... 365 exeunte. 


Section II].—On the principle of the Octaéteric Correction 
ascribed to Eudoxus ; and wherein its peculiarity consisted : 
and on the Oxraernpioes of later authors ascribed to him. 


With regard to the true nature and principle of the 
octaéteric correction ascribed to Eudoxus, and what there 
was to distinguish it from the old octaéteric cycle, with which 
the Greeks, both in theory and in practice, had been so long 
acquainted, so as to make Eudoxus pass with posterity even 
for the author of the cycle itself—in the absence of express 
testimony, we can propose only a conjecture. But it appears 
to us that the best and most probable explanation of such an 
opinion is simply the fact that he was the first who thought 
of digesting the octaéteric period in the double cycle of 16 
years, or of dividing the same octaéteric period of 160 years 
into ten periods of sixteen years, instead of twenty of 
eight. 

The simple octaéteric cycle, as we have often had occasion 
to explain, combined two systems of lunar time; one nomi- 
nal or calendar, always the same with itself, and always 
attached to the same solar terms in the same years or months 
of the cycle; the other, the mean or true, always the same 
with itself too, as much as the other, and at corresponding 
points of successive periods attached to the same or propor- 
tionally the same solar terms also, but necessarily liable to 
rise from one solar term to another, at corresponding points 
of successive cycles in one and the same period. This ten- 
dency of true mean lunar time, in this form of the lunzesolar 
cycle, to advance on calendar or civil, we have called the 
Lunar Precession™ ; and as a tendency inherent in the con- 
stitution of the cycle, and necessarily liable to be made 
known by observation and experience in a very few years, 
it would be absurd to suppose that its discovery could have 


m See vol. i. 39. 
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been reserved for the time of Eudoxus, 210 years later than 
the time of Solon, and the first introduction of the octaéteric 
correction itself. In fact, we have already produced proof, 
little less than demonstrative, that the correction of Solon 
itself was based upon the knowledge of this tendency in 
theory, and conformed to it in actual practice and adminis- 
tration, in that class of its details at least, the dates of which 
were cyclical, and followed the moon from the beginning to 
the end of the period. 

It has also been seen that, from the nature of things, and 
the necessity of the case, the amount of this tendency, must 
have been at the rate of a day and an half every eight years, 
or three days every sixteen years; and that too was a fact 
which, wheresoever this cycle had been in actual use, not for 
a few years, but even for centuries, must have come to be 
well known and well understood at last. With respect then 
to these two things—the discovery of the error of defect, to 
which calendar lunar time in the Octaéteric cycle was con- 
stantly hable, and its amount, three days every two cycles, 
and the discovery of the correction necessary to compensate 
for it perpetually, and its amount also, three days every six- 
teen years—it would be absurd to suppose that either could 
have been left for the time of Eudoxus. But with respect to 
the actual application of this correction—to its actual distri- 
bution at equal intervals over the Octaéteric Period from 
first to last—to the actual administration of the Period, sub- 
ject to this law of compensation perpetually—and to the 
actual combination of true mean lunar time with the same 
civil or lunar time in the calendar perpetually—the case was 
very different. It does not appear that this idea had yet 
occurred to any one before the time of Eudoxus ; and yet if 
such was the idea, which he both conceived in theory, and 
realised in practice, it would entitle him to the name and 
praise both of the improver and perfecter of that which had 
long been known, and long in use, the old Octaéteric cycle, 
and of the author and inventor of that which before his time, 
whether known in theory or not, had never yet been realised 
in practice, the Hekkaidecaéteric cycle. The Hekkaidecaé- 
teric cycle is only accidentally different from the Octaéteric : 
it is based upon the Octaéteric and presupposes its existence. 
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The invention of the Hekkaidecaéteris therefore in the order 
of time must have been Jater than that of the Octaéteris ; 
and if Eudoxus was really the author of the former he could 
not have been really the discoverer of the latter. But the 
Hekkaidecaéteris is also the perfection of the Octaéteris. It 
is the proper form of true mean lunar time in calendar or 
civil in that kind of cycle perpetually ; the form which true 
mean lunar time in the Octaéteric cycle necessarily assumes 
in terms of solar: and if the first invention of any thing is 
the discovery of its natural form and constitution, is the per- 
fection of its nature, im short—in that sense, but only in that, 
as the inventor of the Hekkaidecaéteris, Eudoxus might be 
ealled the inventor of the Octaéteris also. 

It is clear from Geminus’ account of the octaéteric cycle 
itself, that it must have been treated and administered in his 
time, wheresoever it was in use, as an hekkaidecaéteric one ; 
for, after explaining the proportion of noctidiurnal solar time 
to noctidiurnal lunar, as measured perpetually by the cycle 
of eight solar and eight lunar years in conjunction, (which is 
that of 2922 days and nights to 29234,) he adds", Av jy 
airlav «a0 Exaorny é€xatdexaernploa mpos Tov ris ceAHVYS Spdpov 
y endyovrat jpépat. We have seen reason too to collect 
from the testimony of Cicero°, that in his time also some of 
the lunar calendars of the Greeks must have been kept con- 
stantly true to the moon, by a rule of administration not 
such as could have had place in the Metonic calendar, (the 
exemption of certain days at stated times,) but one which 
was proper and peculiar to the octaéteric in the form of the 
hekkaidecaéteric, the intercalation of extra days, sometimes 
one, sometimes two, at certain times. And though we have 
assumed, and hitherto reasoned upon the assumption, that 
this distinctive property of the origimal octaéteric correction 
(the tendency of true lunar time therein to advance at a cer- 
tain rate on calendar, civil, and nominal—the property of the 
Lunar Precession) must have been known in theory to 
Solon, and to the contemporaries of Solon, and not only 
known in theory, but taken into account in practice by the 
rule which appears to have been laid down from the first, 
that in certain particular cases even the calendar dates of 
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public observances should follow the moon; it does not fol- 
low that a discovery, which was not wanted in the time of 
Solon, might not be necessary in that of Eudoxus, when so 
much of the knowledge of every kind which was once pos- 
sessed had been utterly lost ; and the science of astronomy 
in particular had every where fallen into decay. ‘There is 
little reason to doubt that numbers of the contemporaries of 
Eudoxus in the remoter parts of Greece, among the insular 
communities, and in the distant colonies of Asia Minor, or 
elsewhere, (those in particular who had adopted the later 
types of the original Octaéteric correction,) were using the 
Octaéteric cycle with little or no knowledge of its principles 
or its construction, with little or no idea of the true relation 
of lunar and solar time, with no standard of lunar time itself 
except what they derived from the calendar, nor with any 
means of judging of or correcting the erroneous notices of 
the calendar itself, except from the testimony of the hea- 
vens and the evidence of their own senses: many too whom 
the tried and acknowledged utility, convenience, and cer- 
tainty of the old Octaéteric cycle, simply administered ac- 
cording to its proper rule, in other respects, might long have 
reconciled to its acknowledged defects as a standard of lunar 
time. For the octaéteris, as we have often had occasion to 
observe, was as perfect a measure of true solar time, in the 
sense of Julian at least, as it was an imperfect and defective 
one of true lunar. Upon such communities among the 
Greeks of his own time as these, there can be no question 
Eudoxus was about to confer a public benefit, by proposing 
to furnish them with a ready contrived, a simple and intelli- 
gible digest of lunar time in terms of solar perpetually, re- 
quiring no radical or essential change in the cycle to which 
they had so long been accustomed, yet as close and true to 
the moon, as the Metonic correction itself ; and accompanied 
by a rule of administration, which differed scarcely, if at all, 
from the old and familiar one; and in point of the ease and 
simplicity, as well as certainty, with which it was capable of 
being reduced to practice, was greatly superior to the intri- 
cate system of the Metonic correctior. 

With respect indeed to the details of any such fresh digest 
of the old Octaéteric Cycle, which Eudoxus might have pro- 
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posed at this time; we can speak only conjecturally at pre- 
sent. All we can venture to say is that, from the nature of 
the case, it must have proceeded on the principle of making 
ten cycles of sixteen years, out of the Octaéteric Period of 
160 years, instead of twenty of eight ; and it must have dis- 
tributed the Lunar Precession, (liable to be generated in 
each of these cycles of sixteen years,) over the cycle in which 
it was generated itself; and therefore have given the calen- 
dar three extra days somewhere or other in each of these 
cycles. And though with regard to the actual times and 
places of the introduction of these extra days, various rules 
might have been devised, any of which would have answered 
the end proposed ; the most natural, and the most likely 
a priori to have been suggested by the actual relations of 
true lunar time to civil in ¢his form of the combination of 
both, would seem to be that of giving one extra day to the 
calendar at the end of the first eight years, and two more at 
the end of the second. Nor can there be any doubt that this 
simple modification of the proper rule of the Octaéteric Cycle 
—this addition of one day to the calendar reckoning at the 
end of the first eight years, and of two more at the end of the 
next, and so on alternately—is all that is necessary to qualify 
it for the true measurement of mean lunar time in terms of 
civil or solar perpetually ; and that the Octaéteric Cycle, thus 
administered in the form of the hekkaidecaéteric, is one of the 
most perfect combinations of true mean lunar time with true 
solar in the sense of Julian, and the closest to nature, which 
could be devised. We ourselves have made use of it in our 
General Lunar Tables, to bring down the course and succes- 
sion of true mean lunar time in relation to solar or Julian, 
from the beginning of things to the present day P. But it is 
attended with this inconvenience; that the epoch of the 
lunar reckoning, in terms of the solar, is necessarily lable to 
advance on itself three days every sixteen years ; and if left 
to its natural tendency, it must follow the moon through the 
whole of the natural and the whole of the Julian year. It 
does not appear that either Eudoxus, or any other reformer of 
the vulgar Octaéteric Cycle, aware as they were of this ten- 


P See the Introduction to the Tables of the Fasti Catholici, Part ii. ch. i. sect. 
xi. 96-101. cf. also Fasti Catholici, i. 107. Diss. iii. ch. iii. sect. vi. 
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dency, and obliged as they were to humour it for a time, in 
their hekkaidecaéteric corrections, ever proposed to allow it 
to proceed to an indefinite extent; but only for the term of one 
Octaéteric Period, the period of 160 years—as familiar every- 
where as the Octaéteric Cycle itself—in which, from expe- 
rience and observation, it was well known that the Lunar 
Precession amounted to the full lunar month of 30 days. 

It follows that as every scheme of this kind must contain 
ten cycles of sixteen years, the date of every one of which 
must be three days higher than that of the one before it, the 
date of the last would be 30 days higher than that of the 
first. And the amount of the correction, required at this 
period of the decursus of the cycle, being this of the re- 
trenchment of an excess of 30 days in the solar reckoning of 
the cycle—the mode of its application was suggested by the 
circumstances of the case; viz. to omit the last month in the 
continuous reckoning of the cycle, or to regard and treat the 
last month of the Period which was coming to an end as the 
first of that which was about to begin. And it would seem 
from Geminus4 as if nothing more was usually done in such 
cases in his time; though we have shewn" that in strictness, 
at the end of the Period itself, in order to a perfect restora- 
tion of lunar and solar time to the relations of origination, a 
further correction would be necessary ; viz. that of raising the 
solar epoch of the Period one day. 

If then Eudoxus was actually the author of one hekkaide- 
caéteric correction of this kind, adapted to the Third Type of 
the old Octaéteric Cycle, and published in B.C. 382, and of 
another, adapted to the Fourth, and made public, though not 
in his lifetime, yet in his name after his death, B.C. 357 ; it 
is certain that each of these would require to be revised and 
corrected, and restored to the relations of origination, at the 
end of 160 years. And it would be only probable a priort 
that, when the proper time arrived, some of the astronomers 
of after-times would be found to have done that to these 
hekkaidecaéteric corrections, for the benefit of their own con- 
temporaries, which Eudoxus himself had done with the ori- 
ginal Octaéteric Cycle for the benefit of his; and conse- 
quently to have left cycles behind them which, as based upon 

a Cap. vi. Uranolog. 36 C-37 D. xr Vol. i. 40. 
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those of Eudoxus, could not be considered really different 
from his, yet, as adjusted to the change of circumstances by 
themselves, would be so far their own, and both with their con- 
temporaries and with posterity would bear their name. Accord- 
ingly, as we see from the testimonies produced above’, two at 
least of this description are upon record; one, which Suidas 
ascribed to Crito, whom he called the historian, the other, 
which Censorinus attributed to Dositheus. And to these 
we may add a third, the fact of which is learnt from other 
sources, and which appears to have been the work of Era- 
tosthenes. 

With regard to the first of these, and its author, the histo- 
rian Crito; we know nothing at present of either, except 
from this allusion in Suidas: but we should be of opinion 
that, if this was a republication of either of the corrections of 
Eudoxus, it was more probably of the second, B.C. 357, than 
of the first, B. C. 382; and therefore that its date in all pro- 
bability was B.C. 197; exactly 160 years after B.C. 357. 
But with regard to that which Censorinus attributed to Dosi- 
theus ; he himself observed upon it: Cujus maxime (d«rac- 
rnpts) Eudoxi inscribitur: from which in our opinion it may 
reasonably be inferred that, if any correction of this kind was 
published by Eudoxus, in his own name, and in his own life- 
time, this of Dositheus was a republication of that. And as 
nothing of this kind could have been published by Eudoxus, 
except B. C. 382, at the end of the first Period of the Third 
Type of the vulgar Octaéteric Cycle, we conclude that this 
cycle of Dositheus’ was a republication of that; and there- 
fore in all probability m B.C. 222. 

We know but little indeed of the personal history of this 
Dositheus: but that little is not inconsistent with this suppo- 
sition of his having lived and flourished B. C.222. We know 
from the frequent allusions to him in the De Apparentiis of 
Ptolemy, that he, as well as Eudoxus, must have been the 
author of a Parapegma, of somé credit and authority ; and 
from the Scholium subjoined to this compilation t, we learn 
that his observations were supposed to have been made for 
the parallel of 14 hours, and in what is there called (77) KoAo- 
ve(a: which in our opinion is to be understood with the 
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ellipsis of yj or xépa—implying that his Parapegma in parti- 
cular was compiled in a quarter which took its name from 
some city called Kodori) or KoAwvai. And though there were 
several places so called in ancient times, that which was here 
intended was most probably KoAwvat in Asia Minor, which 
the ancient geographers placed about 140 stades from the 
ancient Ilium *v. This Colonze had disappeared before 
Pliny’s time *; and it is commonly supposed that when An- 
tigonus founded Alexandria 'Troas, (some time between 
B.C. 318 and B.C. 301,) its inhabitants and those of some 
other cities were transplanted to the new settlement. Dosi- 
theus therefore could not have been older than the founda- 
tion of Alexandria Troas, before which Colonz was still in 
being ; and in fact, there is every reason to believe he 
was the contemporary and acquaintance of two other cele- 
brated astronomers, Archimedes of Syracuse and Conon of 
Samosy; and that the acme of them all in common could 
not be more correctly represented than by the date of the re- 
publication of Eudoxus’ Cycle, at the end of the first Period, 
B. C. 222. 

With respect to Eratosthenes, we are told by Suidas2, that 
he was born Ol. 126, B. C. 276-272, and as he lived to be 80, 
and died at last not from any natural cause, but by volun- 
tarily abstaining from food, in consequence of the loss of his 
eyesight—B. ©. 222, at the close of the first Period of Eu- 
doxus’ correction, he could not have been more than 54 or 
55 years of age, and probably was not so much ; and he too 
might have been the author of a revised edition of that cor- 
rection, B.C. 222. There is reason to infer from Geminus 4, 


* Its site has been identified by the British Consul at the Dardanelles, 
Mr. Calvert ; 15 geographical miles from the modern Ilium, and 3 from 
Alexandria Troas: an oval eminence, forming the highest point, on the 
north, of a range of hills parallel to the sea coast, called at present Bashik 
Tepeh (Cradle-mound or hill) with a flat summit, 720 paces in length, 230 
in its greatest breadth—which appears to have been the site of the ancient 
city: and upon this too there is another elevation, which constituted the 
Acropolis of Cleon. Here probably Dositheus made his observations. 


Vv Smith’s Dictionary of Classical y Cf. Scaliger, De Emendatione, 
Geography, in nomine. 1058.0. Dis tie eC. 
x H.N. v. 32. Intus Colone inter- z In nomine. 


Cidite ck Arrian. 13. B.C. 334. a vi. 34 C. 
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that he was the author of a treatise wept tijs dxraernpidos—(‘Qs 
kal "Epatoodevns év tO mepl tis dxtaernploos tropvijpate pvno- 
veve.—) which may be understood of a cycle of that kind of 
his own composition ; and it may be collected from an allu- 
sion in the Isagoge of Achilles Tatius>, (if we may only 
read dxraernpid: in that instance instead of d«rwxaidexaernplou,) 
that this cycle of his too must have been connected with 
some similar cycle of Eudoxus. This cycle of Eratosthenes 
however, though published at the same time as that of Dosi- 
theus, and founded like it on the cycle of Eudoxus, could 
not have passed with posterity for so complete a republica- 
tion of the cycle of Eudoxus, as that of Dositheus: the 
reason of which was probably (as we may see by and by) that 
Eratosthenes made a change in the epoch of the cycle accord- 
ing to Eudoxus, but Dositheus did not. 


Secrion I1V.—On the Solar Parapeygma, and the Tetraéteris, 
of Eudoxus. 


That Eudoxus was the author of a solar as well as of a lunar 
calendar, appears from the frequent allusions to the Para- 
pegma ascribed to him, which occur in Geminus, Columella, 
Plny, Ptolemy De Apparentiis, Lydus, and others; and in 
fact is too well known a circumstance of his history to require 
to be proved. Nor in illustration of this calendar of his in 
particular need any thing fresh be said concerning the nature 
and object of these Parapegmata of antiquity in general, the 
principles on which they were constructed, or the uses and 
purposes for which they were intended. In all these respects 
Eudoxus’ agreed with the rest; and the account which we 
have given of that of Meton‘, or of that of Columella, and 
Claudius Thuscus¢, is applicable to this of Eudoxus also: 
about which nothing can be said in contradistinction to the 
rest, except that while all professed to aim at the attainment 
of the same end, and in the same way, none were by common 
consent supposed to have attained it so successfully, and 
earned thereby so good a claim to the confidence of posterity, 
as these two, Meton’s and Eudoxus’s. A more curious and 

5 Uranologium, 139 E. § 19. cf. our ad Origines Kal. Italicz, ti. 465-479. 


F. Catholici, iv. 129. cf. ili. 142. 150-165. 
© Vol. i. 438 sqq. 
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interesting inquiry in itself, and one more important to the 
object which we have had in view in the account thus given 
of the Octaéteric Corrections of Eudoxus, is this, That as 
some standard of the solar year must necessarily be assumed 
in every lunar and solar cycle, and the natural standard of 
the solar year in such a lunesolar cycle as the Octaéteric is 
that of the mean Julian year; whether Eudoxus’ solar stan- 
dard was that of the mean Julian year? whether he brought 
back with him from Egypt the knowledge of the Julian year, 
and of the Julian Cycle of leap-year? and if he recognised 
any cycle of that kind, what was its epoch, and how did it 
proceed perpetually ? 

Now that Eudoxus did bring with him from Egypt into 
Greece the knowledge of some solar cycle, which he had ac- 
quired in Egypt, and a cycle of four years, (a retpaernpis,) 
such as would answer in all respects to the idea and descrip- 
tion of the proper Julian Cycle of leap-year, may be inferred 
from various considerations. 

i. Servius on the Aineid® observes, Annum autem primo 
Eudoxus, post Hipparchus, demde Ptolemeus, ad ultimum 
Cesar deprehendit: where, (to excuse the anachronism which 
makes Cesar later than Ptolemy,) if the three last, Hippar- 
chus, Caesar, and Ptolemy, were discoverers. or thought to 
have been so, in this one department of natural science, the 
length of the solar year; it is to be presumed the first also, 
Eudoxus, must have been known, or supposed, to have been 
so too. 

ii. It is observable that from the time of Eudoxus down- 
wards, but not before, the Greek astronomers appear to have 
been under the habitual conviction of the length of the mean 
natural year, as the same with that of the mean Julian. 
Callippus was certainly of this opinion; and founded his cor- 
rection of the Metonic cycle itself upon the implicit assump- 
tion of its truth: and Callippus was one of the school of Eu- 
doxus. Geminus was still under the same conviction, not long 
before the Julian Correction itself‘: though Hipparchus had 
already ventured to doubt of it, and in fact had done much 
to demonstrate its falseness. Yet even Hipparchus himself 
was at first a believer in the same assumption ; and the long 


€ v. 49. f Cf. our F. Catholici, ii. 451. for the age of Geminus. 
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and patient course of observations to which he addressed him- 
self at last, in order to prove or disprove its truth, was insti- 
tuted at first to satisfy his own doubts. 

iii. The principle of the Julian reckoning was already 
known to the ancient Egyptians in theory, and already re- 
duced to practice, from so far back as the epoch of their 
Phoenix Cycle; and they had two Types of the Julian calen- 
dar among them, in the time of Eudoxus, if not more, each 
of great antiquity even then—the Pheenix Type, of the epoch 
of Noy. 18, B. C. 1848, and the Sothiacal Type, of the epoch 
of July 22, B.C. 18508. It is distinctly asserted by Strabo 
that thus much of their discoveries at least, if no more, was 
communicated by them both to Plato and to Eudoxus!; viz. 
the proportion of the mean natural year to the mean Julian, 
as that of equality : and we have already seen reason to con- 
cludei that Plato was impressed with this conviction, when 
he wrote his work De Legibus, and that the form of the year 
which he tacitly prescribed in his Republic, (or rather recog- 
nised and took for granted, as already in use, without pre- 
scription,) was the mean natural in the sense of the mean 
Julian, as modelled and regulated conformably to the Sothia- 
cal one of the Egyptians. 

iv. Statements occur from the time of Eudoxus downwards, 
which recognise the Julian cycle of four years as mixed up 
and ineorporated with the octaéteric cycle of eight years; 
into which indeed it must have entered even from the first, 
but of which it is not found, before his time, so distinctly 
recognised as an integral and constituent part. Indicandum 
et illud, tempestates ipsas ardores suos habere quadrinis 
annis, et easdem non magna differentia reverti ratione Solis ; 
octonis vero augeri easdem, centesima revolvente se Lunak— 
Per octonos quoque annos ad principia motus et paria incre- 
menta centesimo Lune revocantur ambitu, (sc. estus,) augente 
ea cuncta!—Preterea cum septem sidera ad eundem statum 
revertantur, ut quibusdam piacuit, ut cujusmodi dies hodier- 
nus fuerit in solis aut lune tempestate, ejuasdem modi octavo 
anno sit futurus™. 


& Cf. our F. Catholici, iv. 171-184 k Pliny, H. N. xviii. 57. p. 1go. 
sqq- 1 Thid. ii. 99 443,444 

bh F. Catholici, iv. 198. 213. ™ Hyginus, Poet. Astron. iv. 2. 

i Tbid. 206. 
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v. The ultimate origin of this doctrine is probably to be 
found in the following statement of Pliny’s, concerning 
Eudoxus’ opinion of the power and virtue of this cycle of four 
years: De Ventis—Omnium quidem (si libeat observare 
minimos ambitus) redire easdem vices quadriennio exacto 
Eudoxus putat; non ventorum modo, verum et reliquarum 
tempestatum magna ex parte: et est principium lustri ejus 
semper intercalari anno, Canicule ortu". There is no various 
reading of the text in this instance, except that of intercalario 
anno, instead of intercalari anno. We collect from it that 
this cycle of Eudoxus, to which he attributed this particular 
influence of bringing back the same phenomena in the same 
seasons, was a cycle of four years; that is, a Julian cycle, 
properly so called, to which the Latin language gave the 
name of lustrum, as well as to the cycle of five years®: and 
that the epoch of this Julian cycle of Eudoxus was the Ca- 
nicule ortus in the first year of the cycle, and after the 
introduction of the intercalary day. And this is sufficient to 
identify it with the Sothiacal cycle of the Egyptians ; which 
was a cycle of four years also, and a proper Julian cycle of 
that kind too, and attached to the stated date of the Cani- 
cule ortus in Egypt perpetuallyP. 

If then some standard of the solar year was necessarily 
assumed in the octaéteric cycle of Eudoxus, no doubt it was 
this of the mean Julian, in the sense of the mean natural. 
And as some standard of the sidereal year also must have 
been assumed as the basis of his Parapegma, no doubt too 
it was that of the mean Julian, in the sense of the mean 
sidereal. In a word, it is a just and legitimate inference that 
the mean natural, or tropical year, the mean sidereal year, 
and the mean Julian year, in the opinion of Eudoxus (an 
opinion which he must have learnt from the Egyptians) were 
all the same; and it seems only reasonable to assume (though 
we do not know it from express testimony to the fact) that, 
if the proper cycle of his Julian year was attached to the 
heliacal rising of Sirius, his Parapegma bore date from that 
natural or sidereal term: and if his Parapegma, then in all 
probability his lunar cycle also—and both from the same 

n H.N. ii. 48. 336. ° Cf. our Origines Kal. Italice, ii. 252 sqq. 

P Cf. our F. Catholici, iv. 174 sqq. 
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epoch, the heliacal rising of Sirius in question, B.C. 382. It 
tends to confirm this conclusion, that the Julian calendar of 
Eudoxus, supposed to have been attached to this term of the 
heliacal rising of Sirius, B.C. 382, and to have had its 
proper cycle of leap year attached to the same term perpetu- 
ally, would fall in with the 243rd cycle of the same kind, in 
the Sothiacal calendar of the Egyptians, attached to the 
same sidereal phenomenon also, and regularly brought down 
from B.C. 1350 to B.C. 382. 

The Egyptian date indeed of the rising of Sirius, in the 
first year of the Sothiacal cycle of leap year, was July 214; 
that of Eudoxus, as it appears from Geminus, was July 23: 
and it may be doubtful at first sight whether his Parapegma 
would be attached to July 21 or July 23, B.C. 382. But 
this it is evident would be a matter of indifference ; but not 
so, whether if his solar Parapegma at this time was attached 
to July 23, or July 21, his lunar cycle, published along with 
it, should be attached to the nearest lunar term to either 
of these solar dates. For this reason we incline to the 
opinion that the epoch of Eudoxus’ lunar cycle, published 
this year, was transferred to the first of the seventh month, 
July 4, instead of that of the first, January 8. And this may ex- 
plain the distinction between Dositheus’ republication of that 
cycle, B.C. 222, and Eratosthenes’, published at the same 
time, alluded to supra; viz. that Eudoxus’ cycle having been 
attached to the seventh month, Dositheus’ was so too; 
Eratosthenes’, for some reason or other, was again attached 
to the first. And the reason why it was so may have been, 
that it was no doubt published in Egypt, and in an Egyp- 
tian scheme of this kind, Eratosthenes appears to have 
thought it necessary to pay particular attention to the inci- 
dence of the Egyptian Isia; which having, as he seems to 
have been aware, fallen originally on the autumnal equinox’, 
and afterwards on the summer solstice—B. C. 222, at the ex- 
piration of the first period of Eudoxus’ cycle, and the begin- 
ning of the second, were fast approaching to a coincidence with 
the winter solstice. Eudoxus’ date of the winter solstice, as 
it appears from Geminus also, was Dec. 28; and B. C. 222, 


4 Cf. F. Catholici, iii. 39-54. r See our F’. Catholici, ili. 134 sqq. 
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Nab. 526, the Egyptian Isia were falling on Jan. 2; and 
B.C. 205, Nab. 544, would begin to fall on Dec. 28, Eudoxus’ 
date of the solstice itself s. 


CHAPTER III. 


Confirmation derivable from Calendars not yet noticed. 


Section 1.— From the Calendar of Cos, or the Calendar 

recognised in the works ascribed to Hippocrates. 

It is not necessary, in order to the discovery of the nature 
of the calendar, which may be recognised in the remains of 
Hippocrates, to enter on the preliminary question which of 
the works, ascribed to him, are genuine, and which are not. 
In the opinion of the most competent judges of antiquity, 
most of those, which are still in existence under his name, 
were either his own, or the productions of contemporaries ; 
his disciples, his sons, or his sons in law: and for the purpose 
which we have in view (the discovery, if possible, of the 
nature and form of the calendar in his time, or in the times 
immediately after his) all that is necessary is contemporary 
testimony. 

We propose therefore briefly to enquire into this point ; 
and what allusions may be found to this subject of the calen- 
dar, and of the reckoning of civil time, in any of the works 
which are commonly ascribed to Hippocrates. First, then, 
it appears that in the time of the author, or authors, of these 
works every month in the calendar was nominally a month 
of thirty days: Tatra peév roveey xpi) TpiijKovta nuepas’ TO Oe 
devtépo pynvl K,T.At—Ooris BF elwbe Tod pnvds dis eLeucery, 
dpewov epetijs moréecOar Tovs euérous ev dvow Huépyot maddAov 7) 
dua TevTeKaldexaY—"Eote 6& kal tdde (corr. Ted) TEKuHpacba 
(scil. dtu 6 aidv éott Tod avOpsTov Extajpepos*). TO TaLdloy éenTd- 

5 Cf. Geminus, vi. 33 B-34 D. and See the comments of Galen on this 
our F. Catholici, ii. 446-451. rule, iii. 358 .g. De Usu Partium, v. 

t ii. 449. 3 from the bottom. Tep! 4: xv. 207. Comm, on the Treatise it- 
tev evTds madav: cf. 450. 4 and the _ self, § 21. 


last line: 451. 4. x Cf. i. 441. 2. Tlept capkav: 442. 3. 
Yi, G21. 12. Mep) dialtyns syrewis. 
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pnvov (ydvov) povov yevouevov dyw yeyévnta Kal (Hy, Kal Adyov 
€xeu Towovrov Kal apiOyov atpeKxéa és Tas EBdopdéas (i.e. 80 x 7 
or 210 days, 30 weeks). dxrdynvov 8& yevopevov ovdev Brot 
nénote (30 x 8, or 240 days, being no multiple of seven.) 
évvéa 5€ pnvdv Kal déka tpepeov (30 x9 +10=280 days=40 
weeks) ydvos ylyverat cal G7, kal €xer Tov apiOyov atpexéa és Tas 
€Bdouddas Y. 

And yet this mode of reckoning the length of every month 
was something peculiar to the rule of the Greek calendar: 
“A be? eid€var eis Tov Entdynvov. 7) amd yvvatketwv apiOunréor ot 
evvéa pijves 1) and tis €vAAnY os, Kal eis (leg. év) EBSourjKovta 
kat diaxooinow (30 x9, or 270 days) of “EAAnviKol paves yivov- 
This last observation is ex- 
plained by the fact that, according to Hippocrates, the entire 
period of gestation was ten days more than 270, i. e. 280 
days. Why then is this mode of reckoning 270 days, as 
equivalent to nine months of 30 days each, called the Greek 
mode, if the calendar at this time, though in form and ap- 
pearance solar, and having each of its months nominally 30 
days long, was not in reality lunar, with every other month 
at least less than 30 days in length? It confirms this ex- 
planation that the idiom of these works, in speaking of the 
subdivisions of the month, is the usual one with Greek 
writers for the divisions of their own lunar month: as, for 
instance, Kai €repa ye 61a tpdv pnvaer, kat tod tplrov totapévov 
7) POlivovtos ovdey dvapeper®: and again, where the voupnvin is 
spoken of by name as jjyépy juia, the first day of the month, and 
the d.xounvim as the same, the fifteenth day of the month. 

i. It may clearly be collected from the testimony of these 
works, that the length of the solar, in the sense of the na- 
tural, year in the time of these authors, was supposed not to 
have been less than 365 days, and that of the lunar month 
not less than 29 days 12 hours: Od dvvarat 88 Anow Huépyoww 


Tat, Kal ef TL TpoceTL TOvTOLOL Z. 


Y i. 442. 10. Mept capxay. cf. 442. 13- 
444, the end of the treatise: 455. 6, 7. 
Tlep) oxrauhyvov : ii. 633.6. Tuvaelwv 
a’. 634. 13: 637. 12. cf. also Opp. ii. 
23. 12. Tlept tpopjs: “Es timwow re’ 
neato, és kivnow o', és TeAELdTHTA ot 
.. .€s €£odov at’ (210 days, seven months 
of 30 days each) ...és TeAedtnTa 7’, 
300 days, ten months of 30 days each. 


See the Commentary of Galen, xv. 

407. § 20: xvii. Parti. 440, 441 in 

Epidem. B. iii. 29: 448, 449. Ibid. 32. 
2 ill. 454. 4. Epid. B. sectio tert. 

Cf. Galen, on this passage also, xvii. 

Pars i. 449, 450. Iu Epidem, B. iii. 

33: 

a ii. 171. 10. TMept votowy mparov. 

b i. 459. 4. Tlep dkrauhvov. cf. 11. 
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ovdey Tovtéwy apiOpeicOa atpexéws. obde yap 6 eviavTds TE Kai 
ol wives GAnow Hyepynow TeptKacw apiOpetrOa.e—Ovd dvvarar be 
Oats Tuepats ovOev Tovtéwy ApiOueioOar arpexéws. ovde yap ot 
€VLaUTOL TE Kal pives CAals Huepats TEeddKacw (dpiOpetoOar"). 
The natural year and the natural month are meant¢: the 
latter of which, it was well known, contained a fraction of 
time less than 30 days complete, and the former, it might 
have been supposed, a fraction more than 365. But there is 
reason to conclude that the authors of these works, whoso- 
ever they were, assumed the length of the natural year at 
neither more nor less than 365 days; the actual length of 
the primitive solar year of the Greeks, from which their 
actual lunar year, any where in use among them, originally 
at least was derived. Such at least was the length of half 
the year, from one of the tropics to the other, recognised by 
Polybus, the son-in-law of Hippocrates ; 182 days 12 hours‘. 
[t appears however very plainly from the treatise [epi énra- 
pyvovS: Ot be éntdynvou ylvovrar é« t&v Exarov Hyepéov Kal 
dySonkovta kal dvo, Kal mpoodvtos poplov (leg. tpoadvros Kab 
Hopiov, 1.e. 12 hours). jv yap tod mpdrev Aoyion pnvos TEvTEKal- 
deka ipépas, (i. €. Suppose conception to have taken place on 
the 15th of the first month,) rév dé mévTe pnvev py’ Kal C Kat 
Micv Huepas’ jv yap (rescribe ev yap jpepais) E€jxovta juris 
deovoats iepns eyyttata dvo phves exteAedvTAL’ OUTS OY TOVTwY 
eovTar, és TOV EBdouov piva TeptylvovTas Tuepar TAEtov 7) Elko, 
Husov Tod eviavTod, Kal THs NMepys TOU PEepoUS TO MEPEL TOOT ywvo- 
yvevo—which last words are corrupt; but may be amended 
by reading, Kai tis iepys Tod pepovs TO TOOTH TpoTyEevomevor : 
that is, half of the year, when this part, or half of the day, 
also had been added to the sum; 182 days+12 hours. 

This calculation was founded on two assumptions ; i. That 
the proper length of the natural year was 365 days, and the 
half of it 182 days 12 hours. iu. That the proper length of the 
natural month was 29 days 12 hours; and that of two months 
in sequence was 59 days. On these suppositions, all is clear. 


© i, 111. 18. Mpoyvworikdr. oTIKoy, iii. 4. 1 
d i, 138. 2. Tept kpiclwr. f Plutarch, De Placitis, v. im’: Galen, 
e Cf. Galen, ix. 928: 929-933. 17. —-XiX. 333. 2- iAocop. torop. 34. 

Tlep) xpiciuwy nuepOv, iii. Q: Xviil. £ i. 444. ad principium, 


Pars ii. 240, 241. In Hipp. Upoyvw- 
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Assuming conception on the fifteenth of the first month, the 
author reckons— 


In the first month, as 15 days 
In the next five months, if 147 12 hours 
In the first six months, = 162 12 hours 


Add over and above of the seventh, 20 


182 12 hours. 
Consequently the precise time in the seventh month the 
middle point of the 21st day; 12 hours more than the twen- 
tieth day of that month complete; yet from conception, 182 
days 12 hours, half the natural year *. 

That the reckoning proceeded from the fifteenth of the 
first month, as the day of the conception, appears further 
from the following passage: Pact 6 rods dyddous TOV pHvev 
kal xadenérata épew Tas yaotépas, dpOGs AEyovsat. EoTt dE 
dydo0s piv ov pdvov xpdvos obTos, GAAG Kal Hepat Tpdoerow amo 
Tod EBddpou pnvos kal Tod évvdrov Kal dnd Tod éviavTod (leg. Ev- 
dexdrov t). The reckoning of the eighth month simply by 
the calendar, (and if that of the eighth, that of any other 
also,) and by the interval or period of the gestation, is thus 
distinguished. Conception being dated on the fifteenth 
of the first month by the calendar, the seventh month 
of gestation would be made up of the last fifteen days of 
the seventh month by the calendar, and the first fifteen of 
the eighth; the eighth month, of the last fifteen days of 
the eighth, and the first fifteen of the ninth: and so on, 
down to the tenth of gestation, made up of the last fifteen 
days of the tenth month of the calendar, and the first fifteen 


* Clemens Alex. Strom. vi. xvi. 139. pag. 185. 7: Bai dé kai ro EuBpvov 
dmapriterOar mpos axpiBevay pnvi TO Ext@, TouvTéoTw ExaTOv Huepas Kal 
dydonkovta mpos Tais Svo, Kal nice, as ioropet IIdduBos pev 6 iarpds ev TO 
mept oxraunvev, Apiotoredns Se 6 Piidaopos ev TO Tepi Hiaews. Polybus 
is quoted by Aristotle, De Anim. Hist. iii. 3. ad princip. 

+ Cf. Aristotle, De Animalibus, vii. 4: 203. 29: Kal yap émrapnva kai 
OxTdpnva Kal evvedunva yiverat, kat Sexdpnva Td Treiorov" Evra Sé emtAapBa- 
vovat kat Tov évdexdrov pnvds—Ibid. 204. 16: Tov adrov dé rpdrrov Soxet 
AavOdvew Kat doa daiverat rikrecOar ToAVXpovidrepa Tov Evdeka pHVOY. Kal 
yap TovTey THs TVAAHWews apxr) AavOdver ras yuvaixas. Cf. A. Gellius, 
iil. 16, 

h i, 446, 13. 
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of the eleventh. It is addedi, Kar éué wal 70 pépos ev Tots 
évdexa pyol pys eoTiv, WoTE TOTOY ov punudvEUTOY eEivaL: COrY. 
@oTE TOOTO evuYynmovevToV evar: OF, ev pVnyoveuvtéov civar. It 
was the same thing as saying, that when he spoke of the 
eleventh month, he reckoned a part, and under any circum- 
stances a very small‘ part, of a month, equivalent to a 
month. 

Now all this is best explained by the treatise, [epi dxra- 
pnvov; which was the work of the same author as that of 
this Ilept émrayjvov, whether Hippocrates himself, or Poly- 
bus, his son-in-law. We are enabled to collect from it that 
while these ten months of gestation, by the calendar might 
be assumed nominally at 300 days, in strictness they were 
equivalent only to 2951: Of 8& dSexdunvor tGv TéK@V Kal Ev- 
dexdpnvot x TOV EnTa recoapakxovTddwv TOV avToV TpOTOV ylvovTat 
Kal (a8) €k TOU Huioews TOD eviavTod of Entdpyvo.. Tals yap TAei- 
oTals TGV yuvaikOv dvayKaidy ect ev yaoTtpi AapBavew pera 
Ta Kataunvia, *nv ty. % Abots Tolvey TH yvvaikt xpdvov dotvat 
(leg. forsan ti Adoet tolvuy TH yuvarki xpdvov bet civar) Tod 
pnvos €v @ adr 7 Ka0apors eotat. Kal 6 xpdvos obTos jaw €Ad- 
XloTos yivetat Tpels Hucpat, Tals 6€ mAEloTaLs Kal TOAD TA€lovEs. 
€oTt 0€ kal GAAa TOAAG K@AvpaTa Kal Tois avdpaow, €€ ev Bpa- 
dvverar 7) EVAANYWis. xpH OE ev Tots padioTta Kat TddE AoyiferOaL, 
dtu 7 voupnvin juépy pia €otca eyy’tara TpinkooTnpopLov Eat TOU 
unvos, at 6€ dv0 muepar oxEddv TEvTEKALEKATHUOpLOY TOU pNVds’ 
at 6& tpels nuépar Sexatnudptoyv TOD pnvos, kal TaAAG KaTa Adyov 
TOUTEWY. Kal OVX ody TE ev Tois EAdoooal TE popiols waAdoOV ywWE- 
cOa ovTe THY Avo TOV KaTaynvioy odTE THY TVAAnYLY TOV 
euBptov. €k TovTMY ody amdvTwY dvayKaldy éoT Tals TAEloTaLs 
TOV yuvalk@y Tept Sixounvinv ev yaotpt AaBodoa (leg. AaBEoOar) 
Kal Toppetepa, @oTe ToAAAdKLs SoKely ETA Pave TOO EvdEeKaTOU 
unvos Tas dydonKovta kai diaxocias’ TotTo ydp €oTi émTa Teooa- 
paxovraoes. Ore yap jv (lege 6, 7. yap Gv) &w rhs dixounvins EvdA- 
AapBave (leg. vAAapBavy) 7} yuvi, rodro way dvayxKaidy eott Tod 
EvOEKaToU pNVvos emLAaUBavely, iva TEp es TeAEUTAinv (TeAELNY) TEpt- 
odov KaTaoTh. 

In this reasoning it is obviously taken for granted that the 


ii, 447 6. k Cf. i. 417. 8—418. 9. Tlept pioros madiov. 
1154585) 12 
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natural period of gestation was 40 weeks, 280 days: and it 
is also to be observed that these 280 days are supposed to 
extend so critically from the fifteenth of the first month, by 
the calendar, as the date of conception, to the end of the 
tenth month, that even a single day over and above must be 
supposed to have made part of the eleventh month. Now 
280+ 15=295 : just the number of days in ten months by 
the calendar, alternately 30 and 29 days long. It is clear 
then that, if even 281 days from the 15th of the first month 
would include the first day of the eleventh month, at least, 
the first ten months must have contained only 295 days; 
and consequently every two months, from the first inclusive 
to the tenth inclusive, only 59 days. The calendar therefore 
to which this calculation was adapted must have been a lunar 
calendar—but a lunar calendar of such a kind that out of 
the first ten months of the year, five must have been full 
and five must have been hollow; that is, five must have con- 
tained 30 days and five 29. Consequently a lunar calendar, 
regulated by the Octaéteric cycle, in which this kind of 
alternation of the full and the hollow month, or vice versa, 
the hollow month and the full, as stated and regular, and as 
a constant characteristic of the calendar in every year of the 
cycle alike, would be possible; but not by the Metonic, in 
which that kind of alternation could not always have been 
the case, and there must have been years in the course of 
the cycle in which the first ten months would contain more 
than 295 days *. 


* Gestation being thus reckoned at ten months by the calendar, and 
each of those months being nominally 30 days long, it was natural for the 
Greeks in particular to speak of it as a period of 300 days. Thus, Eupho- 
rion, apud Stobeum, Florileg. iii. 105. xxviii. 5. 

Téxvov pu od ye pntpos an’ avOepedvas aunons, 

neXlous ATis we TpLnkoTious epdpnaa 

réxvov vd avn, PoBepas & adivas avérAnv 

€s dos €pxopevov’ Napov 8 emi xeideoe mpdtn 

pacroy emurxopern NevKa @ enoa yddakrt. 
Suidas dates the birth of Euphorion, Ol. 126. ére «ai Wdppos irriOn ird 
‘Popaiov. He was born at Chalcis in Eubcea, (cf. Virgil. Ecloga. x. 50.) 
was librarian of Antiochus Magnus, and was buried at Apamea or Antioch. 

Cf. also Virgil. Ecloga, iy. 61, and the Comment of Servius in loc. 
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If we are right then in these conclusions, the extant works 
of Hippocrates recognise a solar year of 365 days and a lunar 
one of 360; that is, a lunar year in which every month was 
nominally 30 days long, but every other month really was 
only 29 days long. And this, as we have observed, being a 
regular characteristic of the rule of administration in the old 
Octaéteric cycle, they recognise a civil lunar calendar in 
their time still regulated by that cycle. But with respect to 
the Type of such a cycle, to which the calendar, referred to 
and recognised in those allusions, may have belonged ; we 
have no means of judging of it, because no date occurs in 
these works which would have served to put the specific cha- 
racter of the calendar itself to the test. It is most probable 
however, that as the island of Cos was the native place of 
Hippocrates, and the place where he was brought up and 
taught medicine by his father Heraclides™, where his own 
school of medicine was afterwards planted, and of the cli- 
mate and parallel of which, and the neighbouring island of 
Cnidus, the birthplace and observatory of Eudoxus also, the 
karaotdcets or medical cases, presupposed in his works, ac- 
cording to Galen", were first and properly to be understood ; 
it is probable, we say, that most of his extant works (most, 
at least, of those which bear his name at present, and 
emanated from his school) were written at Cos; and that no 
calendar was so likely a priori to be referred to in them as 
the calendar of Cos. And Cos being so near to, and so 
closely connected with, Cnidus, the calendar of Cos and that 
of Cnidus may be presumed to have been one and the same. 
And the calendar of Cnidus, as that of Eudoxus also, there 
can be little reason to doubt must have been one of those of 
the Third Octaéteric Type in general. 

We may therefore consider it extremely probable that the 
calendar recognised in the above allusions, (which must have 
been an octaéteric one of some kind,) was the octaéteric of 
the epoch of B.C. 542; but whether that calendar as still 
regulated by the original cycle, or by the modified and cor- 


m Soranus, in Vita: Suidas, ‘Immo- lias vii. 944: Histor. 155. De Hip- 
kKpatns : Scholia in Platon. ii. 402. pocrate. 
Respublica, 144. 10. ‘Hpddimoy tov N xvi. 393- 3--394. 5: xvii. Pars ii. 
SnrvuBpiavov x’, tT. A. Tzetzes, Chi- 597, 598. 
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rected cycle, published by Eudoxus, B C. 382, depends on 
the date of these two treatises, wep) émtayjvev and zepl dxra- 
pyjvev; and that is a question which we have not the means 
of determining. It makes little difference indeed to the 
nature of the calendar itself, whether these references to it 
were older or later than the correction of Eudoxus: and 
perhaps on the whole the most probable conclusion is that, 
if these two treatises were really the work of Hippocrates, 
the references which occur in them must be understood of 
the calendar before the correction of Eudoxus; if they were 
written by Polybus, or any other of his contemporaries and 
disciples, they may be understood of the calendar later than 
it. The meaning of this distinction is that Hippocrates him- 
self could not have been living and writing so late as B.C. 
382, though Polybus and others of his disciples might have 
been so. And for the sake of establishing or illustrating the 
truth of this distinction, which is contrary at first sight to 
the generally received opinion of the birth and death of 
Hippocrates, we will conclude our observations on this sub- 
ject with a few remarks on the chronology of the Life of 
Hippocrates. 

Hippocrates, according to the Vita, included in his works?®, 
Kara rovs [leAorovynotakods Kmace xpovous, yevundels, ds now 
‘lorouaxos év TH TPT Tepl THs ‘ImmoKpatous aipécews, KaTa TO 
TpeTov Tos Tis dySonkooTHs "OdupTiddos, @s 5€ Swpavds 6 KGos, 
epevvijcas Ta Ev K@ ypappatodpvAakerad, mpoorlOna., povapxodvtos 
’"ABpidda pnvds “Aypiavod (corr. ’Aypiaviov) ExT Kal eixoorn, 
map © Kal evayitew év adth péxpt viv “Immoxpdres gyol Tovs 
Kéovs. Of one of the authorities here quoted, Histoma- 
chus, nothing is known at present. SuidasP mentions two 
authors of the name of Soranus, both larpoi, and both of 
Ephesus; the oldest, a contemporary of Trajan’s, the younger, 
the author of Bio. iatpév; who was probably the Soranus 
referred to in the Vita—though he is there called a Coan, 
and by Suidas (as also by Tzetzes4) an Ephesian. In the 
date of his birth, Soranus would seem to have agreed with 
Histomachus ; adding moreover the day of his birth, the 
26th of Agrianius in the calendar of Cos; a day still solemn- 


© iii. 850. P Swpavds. 4 Chilias vii, 986. Histor. 155. 
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ised there, even in the time of Soranus, by the people of Cos, 
and as it may be inferred from Lucian", by the Medici of 
antiquity generally. Agrianius occurs, as we hope to see 
hereafter, in the calendar of Rhodes, but in no other calen- 
dar of antiquity besides, except this of Cos, so far as we 
know; and in the Rhodian calendar it was the name of the 
first month; and probably therefore the name of the first 
month in the calendar of Cos. On which supposition, and 
on the assumption that this calendar really belonged to the 
Third Octaéteric Type, we might approximate to the pro- 
bable date of the birth of Hippocrates, even in the Julian 
calendar; some time in the month of January. 

Ol. 80 corresponded to B.C. 460-456: and the learned 
hitherto seem to have been disposed to acquiesce in this date 
of his birth. But, in our opinion, it is liable to many objec- 
tions ; and cannot be reconciled with the facts of his subse- 
quent history, as they have been left on record. 

For i. even if he was born Ol. 80, 1, B. C. 460, he could 
have been only 36 years old at the death of Artaxerxes Lon- 
gimanus, B.C. 424: consequently he must have been much 
too young to have become known in Persia at any preceding 
period of his reign. Yet this Artaxerxes was the king who is 
said to have invited him to his court; and to whose invitation 
his memorable epistle is said to have been returned. The 
letters which passed between them are given in the Epistles 
ascribed to Hippocrates; and though the genuineness of 
these may be doubted, it is agreed they are ancient, and it is 
to be presumed they were founded on the known facts of his 
personal history. This particular incident in his life is referred 
to obitert by Galen: “Oru dpiotos iarpos kat pidcopos—Kai pay 
el tis y €ote ToLodtos bmEepoWerar pev AptogepEov te kal Tlepotxxov 
2. dtrodehper 5& Kéous pev kal todirais [1dAvBdv Te Kal Tous GA- 
hous padnras, adros 5& Tacay GAdpevos epeter THY “EAAdéba. 

On the same supposition, he could not have been more 
than 30 when the plague broke out at Athens, B. C. 430: yet 
his presence there on that occasion is attested by the fact 
which Galen records ¥ ; and his services during it, by the de- 


r iii. 49. Philopseudes, 21. t i. 58. 4. 

® Suidas, in Vita: Isidore, Origg. Vv xiv. 281. 8 ad Pisonem, De Theri- 
iv. 3. 36 C. cf. Stobeus, Florileg. i. aca, 16. 
AWG sae Sie 
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cree of the Athenians, supposed to have been passed on ac- 
count of them**. An oration also is extant, ascribed to 
‘Thessalus his son, and supposed to have been spoken at 
Athens ¥; in which it is related yy how, in anticipation of the 
coming of the plague, while Hippocrates himself continued in 
Thessaly, to help the people of that country, he sent Thes- 
salus, this one of his sons, to Macedonia, Draco, another, to 
the Hellespont, Polybus or Polybius, his son-in-law, some- 
where else. This oration is dated nine years after Thessalus’ 
coming into the Peloponnese, and three years at least after 
the Sicilian expedition. We do not vouch for the truth of 
any of these statements. All we contend for, on the strength 
of such representations is, that it must have been known 
Hippocrates had sons, and a son-in-law, all arrived at man’s 
estate, and proficients in his own science, before the plague 
broke out. If so, it is impossible he could have been no 
more than 30 years old himself, B.C. 430. It would be 
much more probable that he was 55 or 60 at least; and 
therefore born not B.C. 460, but B.C. 490, about which 
time some of the ancients in fact date even his acme, making 
him flourish in the reign of Darius Hystaspis*. 

The writer of his life proceeds >, Thy 8% cturacay ‘EAAdSa 
Oeparevav eOavpdoOn, Gore Kal bd Tepdtkxa rod Maxeddévev Ba- 
aidéws, POioiKod voyicbevtos, mapaxAnOévta dnuoola, mpos avrov 
ehdeiv per Evpupdvros. His intimacy with Perdiccas is at- 


* References to Hippocrates occur in the dialogues of Plato; particu- 
larly the Phzedrus, Pars i. vol. i. 88, 4: 88, 11, and the Protagoras, Ibid. 
153, 9- from which it is clearly to be inferred that he was still living at that 
time ; "Qs mep dy ef erevders mapa Tov GavTOd dudvupoy eXOdv “Inmroxpatn Tov 
K@ov, tov trav “AgkAnmiadav, apyipiov Tedeiv irép ceavtod pio Odv exelv@ 
«,7.A—but not that he was then at Athens, though Protagoras was so, 
(159, 7), and the guest of Callias, at the time, 160, 2. Plato’s usual dis- 
regard of chronology however appears here too; in speaking of Xanthip- 
pus, the son of Pericles, (160, 11), and of Pericles himself (169, 14-170, 3) 
as now alive—and yet of the dialogue itself as taking place the year after 
the ddackaXia of the “Aypior of Pherecrates, the date of which is known to 
have been Aristio: 183, 15—AAN’ elev ”Ayprol twes, olot mep ods TEPVeL 
Pepexpatns 6 moimrs edidakev eri Anvaio: Aristio, B. C. 421-420. 


xX Opp. iii. 829. 1-830. 6. 2 iil, 843.1. 12-844. 11: 845 last line. 
Y TpeoBevtixds—iii. 831. 15-850. 5. * Anecdota Greca Paris. ii. 271. 9. 
YY 843. 8 sqq. LSet ee 
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tested by Suidas®; Avérpupe d€ év Maxedovia, pidos Ov apddpa 
7T@ Pace’ Tlepdikka: and the same story has been left on 
record °¢ of his discovering that Perdiccas was in love with a 
concubine of Alexander his father’s, called Phila, which is 
related also of Erasistratus and Antiochus, the son of Se- 
leucus Nicator. Now the reign of Perdiccas is dated by the 
most judicious chronologers4, B.C. 454: and this incident 
must have happened just after he came to the throne. What 
then was the age of Hippocrates at the time, if he was born 
only B.C. 460? And as he was thus traditionally reported 
to have been the physician of Perdiccas, so was Thessalus his 
son of Archelaus. Thessalus, says Galen “4, ’ApyedAdw ra 
ths Maxedovias Baoi\et ovveyévero. Yet Archelaus too began 
to reign only B.C. 413, and was killed B.C. 404. What then 
could have been the age of Thessalus, any time in his reign, 
if his father, B. C. 413, was not more than 47 ? 

The names of two of the sons of Hippocrates are attested 
by Galen‘, Thessalus and Draco; and that of his son-in-law 
Polybusf; who, according to him, remained all his life in 
Thessaly. Suidas * mentions four of his lineal descendants, 
through Thessalus, who seems to have been his eldest son ; 
first Draco, son of this Thessalus ; then Hippocrates, son of 
Draco ; thirdly Draco, son of this Hippocrates: who it ap- 
pears was a contemporary of Roxane’s, queen of Alexander 
the Great, and performed a cure upon her. On this 
supposition, there were four generations between Hippo- 
crates and Alexander; and if he was 30 at the time of the 
birth of Thessalus, and Draco 40, when he cured Roxane, 
(about B.C. 325,) there might have been 160 years com- 
plete between B.C. 325, and the birth of Hippocrates, 
B.C. 485. 

The chronology of the life of Hippocrates, in the tradi- 
tionary accounts of it which have been handed down, is 
mixed up with that of the life of Democritus, about which too 


¢ In nomine. A. 1. 625. 9. in Hipp. Mpopp. ii. 52. 
ce Vita, iii. 851 last line. fexXVaerDe [yas 12a KVis Seon 
ad Cf. Clinton, F. H. ii. App. ch. iv. 8 Apdxwy. cf. Tzetzes, Chilias vii. 
275: Athenzus, v. 58. Marm. Par. Uae 974 Sqq- Histor. 135. 
Epocha lix. n Cf. in ‘Immoxpatns Oeooadod : ‘In- 
dd xv. 12. 3. mokpatns TéTaptos: and @ecaadds. 


e xvi. 5, 14. In Hipp. Mept xuuer. 
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there is just the same uncertainty'. Suidas* makes them 
contemporaries; yet Hippocrates the older of the two—émBa- 
Aely yap avTov véwm tpecBdTnv: and according to the author of 
the Vita'!, both died about the same time: ‘EreAedra 6 mapa 
Aapiocato.s, dre Kal Anuoxpitos déperar TeAeuTHTAas. Kal ot pev 
EVEVIKOVTA ETOY, Of OE TE act, GAOL pd ™, Twes pO’. TéOanTaL bE 
petagy Doprévos xat Aapioons, kal delxvutar dxpu Sedpo TO pvqwa, 
EV @ [EXPL TOAAOD opivos Ty epyatopevov pert. The extreme 
dates of his age, here assigned, differ by 24 years; and that 
would imply the same difference in those of his birth: so 
that while some might have reckoned that B. C. 460, others 
might have reckoned it 24 years earlier, B. C. 484, at least. 
Upon the whole then the most probable date of the birth 
of Hippocrates seems to have been some time between 
B.C. 500 and B.C. 480: on which supposition, if he did not 
live in any case more than 109 years, he could scarcely 
have written and published any thing later than B. C. 382* : 
and if the two works, which contain the allusions to the ca- 
lendar considered supra, were writteu by him, the calendar 
referred to in them must have been the original Octaéteric 
correction of the Third Type; not the correction of that by 
Eudoxus. The case, as we have also observed, wonld be dif- 
ferent, if these works were not his, but the composition of 
some one or other of his disciples, after his death. On that 
supposition they might have been later than Eudoxus’ cor- 
rection of the Third Octaéteric Cycle; and if they were actu- 


* The allusion indeed to the comet, in the fourth book of the Epide- 
mia, which we considered supra, (page 76, 77 note,) and endeavoured 
to determine to B.C. 392, if Hippocrates was the author of that book, 
would prove that he must have been still living and writing as late as B.C. 
392. But even that would be ten years before B.C. 382, and Hippocrates 
might be writing up to B.C. 392, and yet be dead before B.C. 382. 
The true author however of the book, which contains this allusion, was 
not Hippocrates, but Thessalus his son, according to Galen, 


i Pliny, H.N. xxx. 2. Atlian, Varie, 
iv. 20: A, Gellius, xvii. 21: Eusebius, 
Chron. Arm. Lat. ii. 213. Ol. 86. 2: 
217. Ol. 94. 2. Jerome, in Chronico, 
Olym. 86. 1. Isidore, Origines, viii. 9. 
68. D. 


k Immoxpatns. Cf. in Anudxpiros. 


Also Diogenes Laertius, Democritus, 
ix. Vil. § Vile 0. § 1xf0s Xap ee 
43- 
1 iii, 853. 9. 

m (Cf. Suidas in voce: Tzetzes, Chi- 
lias vii. 971. Histor. 135. 
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ally written and published at Cos, they can scarcely be consi- 
dered to have referred to any but that *. 


* Cnidus, where Eudoxus had his observatory, and Cos, where Hippo- 
crates and his successors had their school of medicine, were so near to 
each other, that, if the calendar of the one did not differ from that of the 
other, the authors of these works (if written at Cos, later than B. C. 382) 
were as likely a priori to make use of the solar Parapegma of Eudoxus, as 
of his lunar calendar: and that they actually did so, may be shewn with 
great probability, if not with absolute certainty, by means of another class 
of dates which also occur in them, and are of the same age as those which 
we have just been considering. 

i. Tov pev eviavtov és Téeaoapa pepea Siarpeovow, arep padiora yweookov- 
ow of 7oAKOl, xetpava Ap O€pos POwdrwpov. Kal xey@va pev awd Uherddwv 
Sdatos dypt ionpepins eapwis, €ap dé ard ionuepins péexpe Tecddov emito- 
Ajjs, O€pos azo Teuddav pepe dpxtovpov emtodns, POwdrwpov Se awd ap- 
Krovpou péxpe Wdeuddav Svovos!—ii. Awd TWdecdd@v Svovos pexptis Atov 
TpoTev nuépas Teaoapdkovta réocapas. epi S€ tiv Tpomjy ev vdakh OTe 
paduora eivat, Kai Gmd TpomAs HAlov GAAas Toca’Tas Nuépas TH ad’TH Stairy 
xpeccOa. env O€ Spy emavayn tov Céupov, .... det kal tH Suaity pera tis 
&pns ereaOar hpepas mevrexaideka, OTE 7 apKkTovpov entToAr, Kal xehLOav HOH 
héeperat (paiverar). Tov exdpevoy S€ xpdvoy troukd@repoy dn Suayew pexpes 
ionuepins Hpéepas tpidkovta Ovo 2— iii. “Oxdray dé ionuepin yevntae kK ,T.A. 
XpN odv, ws pr e€amivyns Thy Siavray peraBddrewv, Sedety Tov xpdvov es pépea 
é&, kata OKT® ipepas... wéexpt Tderdd@v ervroAns ®— Barley cakes are re- 
commended for this period, instead of wheaten bread: Eira 77 pan 4 
melov i) TO Gpr»—down to the summer solstice >: Tavry d€ 7H Siaity mpoo- 
avexer@ ex pis HALov Tporewy®; and this interval, from the Teddy enerohy 
to the solstice, for almost every part of Greece was the stated season of 
barley harvest. Lastly, Tov éydpevov dé xpdvov... wéxpis apktovpou emtTo- 
Ans kal ionwepins nucpas evevnkovta Tpeis... TOLTL XElpeplorot xpeecOat pr) Es 
akpov, 6kws KataoTHon ws eyyiota THs XEmepuns Siaitns ev juepay Svow 
dcovoaw 7) mevtyKovtra péxpe Tdctddwv Svovos aro tonyepins ’. 

Respecting the author of this work, epi d:airys, in general, Galen pro- 
nounces it either Hippocrates’ own, or Philistion’s, or Aristo’s, or Eury- 
phon’s, or Philetus’®; all styled by him zadaiol avdpes: and he re- 
cognises a third book with that title9. In one instance he calls it Hip- 
pocrates’ own!9; in another, either his, or that of some other ancient 
author !!, The spirit of a passage in one of Hippocrates’ genuine works 


1 i, 708. 14. Araitntinds tpltos. 8 vi. 473. 3-6. Tlep) tpopay Suvape- 

2a 115 YALL 1 os, i. I. 

3 Ibid. i. 712. 5-713.9. 9 Ibid. 473. It, 12. 

4 Cf. Schol. in Aristoph. ad Pac. 1 : 10 Ibid. 496. 4. from bott. Ib. 6. 
Ad Equites, 55: Eustath.ad IL. B. 537. IES Vie te rr) bid. 035 ches Ames 
280. II. from bott. Ibid. 28: 543.12. Ibid: 545. 

Oaeoae To. CL. 1.2% 15. Ibid: xv. 455. 13-456. 4: Comm. 

OF pie atyle De wits in Hipp. De Dieta acutorum, 1. 
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may be recognised in the above !2: Kai émwduvdratra pAlov tporal dudd- 
Tepat, kai addov Oepivai’ Kai ionpepwwai (tporat) vourtdpevar eivar dudd- 
Tepat, waddAov Se ai perorwpwai. det dé Kal tov dotpey Tas emrohas duddae- 
gerOat, Kai padiora Tov Kvvds. Ererta apxTovpov, Kal emi WAniddoy Sicet. 
Td TE yap vooevmata pddiota ev TavTnoL ThoW Hpépnow Kpivera’ Kal T& 
pev amopOiver ra dé Anyet, Ta Oe GAXa wdvta peOicrara. eis Erepov eidos Kal 
érepny katdoracwv. ‘That he recognised all the divisions of the year and 
the seasons, alluded to in the above passages, has appeared already]: and 
in the first book of the ’EmiSypia, universally ascribed to him, the only 
notes of time which occur are taken from some or other of these natural 
phenomena: Ev Odom POwordpov, mepi ionpepiny, kat bd Wdnidda, Bdara 
moda 14—Ev Odow rpat trod POwormpov xemadves K,T.A. wept TAniddos 
dvoews kat bd WAniada kt... dy S€ pe” HAiov rpords xemepivas Kal Hvika 
Zépupos mvéew apxerat, drt Oo0xeywavos peyddou!®, So in the second book, 
which likewise is considered genuine : ’Es [épwOov epi nAiov rporas dXl- 
yov ras Oepwas ifOoper® eyeydver S€ 6 Yeywwv evd.os, vdtios, TO eap Kal Td 
G€pos tavu avudpov péxpt Wrniddov dvcvos!6 ‘The same characteristic is 
stamped on the other books, which are more doubtful: ’Emydppo epi 
TAniados dvow !7—Adypol rodXdoi pera Cepupov eyévovto, péxpis ionpuepins 
poworeapun7s !8—Th Kveopeveos (yuvackt) wept Cepvpov mvods 19—Mera ¢é- 
upov avxpot eyevovto peéxpis nuepas (ionpepins) petom@puys=°—Oi dpviOiat 
€mvevoay TodXol kat Wuypol...kal peta ionpepinv voria2!, 

The above intervals are eight in number, and, as specified in the text, 
stand as follows :— 











Days. 

i. From the Idecddev dvors to the winter solstice .. agit 
ii. From the winter solstice to the Flatus Favonii .. ier. 
ii. From the Flatus Favonii to the Arcturi ortus vespertinus, 

and Hirundinis adventus “ ai = Jef ae 
iv. From the Ortus Arcturi, and Hirundinis adventus, to the 

vernal equinox .. a = P. “3 = ee 
v. From the vernal equinox to the Teuddev éerirohn ‘a A 
vi. From the WAevad@r emirod? to the summer solstice Atos, 
vil. From the summer solstice to the autumnal equinox =o eee 
vill. From the autumnal equinox to the Header diors <a 
12 i, 547. 1. Thep) dépwv, sddTav, 20 Ibid. 697. 4. lib. vii. 

Témwy. F 21 Ibid. 12. Of the winds called 
13 i, page 291 sqq. note. épyi8ia, see the Parapegma of Gemi- 
14 iii, 382. 1. lib. i. nus, and Ptolemy, and Columella: 
15 387. 8. ibid. which place them between the Hirun- 
16 iii. 444. 7. dinis Adventus and the vernal equinox. 
17 iii. 580. 2. lib. v. Aristotle, 395 3 a. De Czelo, ad Alex. 4: 
18 Ibid. 1. 6. Oi Se dpriOlar Kadrovmevor eapiwol tives 


19 695. 10. lib. vii. byes aveuor Bopéa ciot TO ever. 
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Now that these dates and these divisions were in all probability taken 
from the Parapegma of Eudoxus, may easily be shewn, after one or two 
observations have been premised. 

i. With respect to the cardinal points of the Sphere of Eudoxus, that 
is, the dates which he adopted for the vernal equinox, the summer solstice, 
the autumnal equinox, and the winter solstice, respectively ; we know two 
of them, the vernal equinox and the winter solstice, from testimony, and 
we may judge of the other two from the analogy of these. ‘The vernal 
equinox, according to Geminus, was dated by Eudoxus in the 6th degree 
of Krion, March 29; and the winter solstice in the 4th degree of Aigon, 
Dec. 28: and these two dates are so different from the true, for the actual 
time of Eudoxus, March 26, and Dec. 25 or 26, respectively, as to leave 
no doubt that they neither were nor could have been determined in the 
usual manner. And without troubling the reader with a variety of con- 
jectures as to the mode in which they might have been actually obtained, 
let it suffice to declare our opinion, that they were neither more nor less 
than those which Eudoxus received from the priests of Egypt, when he 
was there between B. C. 395 and B.C. 382, as those which held good, or 
were assumed to have held good, at the epoch of the cycles of Sari, B.C. 
687, to which we alluded supra22, as compiled by him in Egypt on the 
same occasion. But, what is most to the purpose, they were those which 
the priests themselves had deduced not from actual observation, or any 
sound principles of calculation @ priori, such as astronomers would apply 
at present, but solely from the doctrine and theory of the precession and 
recession of the cardinal points both of the fixed and of the moveable 
sphere ; of which also we have given a full account in former parts of this 
work, This theory, as we have explained, came up in B.C. 798; and the 
recession, at the rate of one degree in space, and one day in time, in 80 
years, could not have been considered to amount to more than one day, 
B. C. 687, 111 years only from the epoch. 

The cardinal points in the sphere of Mazzaroth, as we have also ex- 
plained 23, were laid down originally, March 24, June 24, Sept. 23, and 
Dec. 23, at mean noon, respectively ; but as, after B.C. 672, these Julian 
terms would necessarily drop one day each, we may assume them, for the 
time of Eudoxus, as March 23, June 23, Sept. 22, and Dec. 22, at mean 
noon, respectively: and that being done, and an allowance of one day 
being made for the precession, between B.C, 798 and B.C. 687, the 
cardinal points, B.C. 687, on the strict principles of the theory in question, 
must have been assumed as follows :— 


Cardinal Points in the sphere of Mazzaroth, as affected by the doctrine 
of the Precession, B. C. 687. 


Noon. 
i. Vernal equinox in 8vis partibus, March 29-30. 
ii. Summer solsticein — — June 29-30. 
iii. Autumnal equinox in — — Sept. 28-29. 
iv. Winter solstice in — — Dec. 28-29. 
22 Page 619. 627. 23 Fasti Catholici, ili. 305. 
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Of these, the first and the fourth are known from actual testimony to 
have been Eudoxus’ dates of that kind respectively, and that must go 
far to prove that the other two must have been so likewise; and conse- 
quently that all his dates of this kind, as we have supposed, must have 
been derived from the sphere of Mazzaroth, as it was standing, or sup- 
posed to be standing, at this epoch of B. C. 687. 

ii. With regard to the actual dates of the Parapegma of Eudoxus, in 
particular instances, we know them at present only from those of the 
calendar of Geminus, or of the Apparentiz of Ptolemy, or of some other 
of the compilations of the same kind, which have come down to posterity ; 
and these, as we have explained elsewhere 24, follow a peculiar rule; the 
dates of Geminus, in being all deduced from the traditionary epoch of the 
solstice of Meton, June 27, at or about 5 a. M., those of Ptolemy in being 
all derivable from Thoth 1 or August 29 at mean noon. And every date of 
this kind corresponding to two Julian terms, a lower and an higher, (a lower 
between 5 A.M., or noon, and midnight—an higher between midnight and 
5 A.M., or noon,) it depends on circumstances, of what Julian date a 
given date in the calendar of Geminus, or in that of Ptolemy, is to be under- 
stood ; whether the lower or the higher. If it be the date of a phenomenon 
which from the nature of the case must have happened in the evening, 
the proper Julian date will be the lower one; if that of a morning phe- 
nomenon, it will be the higher. 

These explanations having been premised; let us take the preceding 
divisions as they are stated supra, and apply them to the cardinal points 
of the sphere of Eudoxus, beginning with the autumnal equinox. 


i. The autumnal equinox being assumed as Sept. 28, 48 days from 
Sept. 28 bring us to Nov.15—1i. e. to Eudoxus’ date of the Meua- 
dav dvc1s—according to Geminus, Scorpion 1g; which in this case 
wil] require to be understood of Nov. 15—the phenomenon itself 
being one which must necessarily happen in the morning. 


il. From Nov. 15, as the date of the WAeadwv dvors, reckon on 44 
days, and you come to Dec. 29—Eudoxus’ date of the winter 
solstice, AXgon 4, Dec. 28 at noon, to Dec. 29 at noon. 


ili. From Eudoxus’ date of the winter solstice, Dec. 28 at mean noon, 
reckon another 44 days, and you come to Feb. to-11—Eudoxus’ 
date of the Zepipou mvo7, according to Ptolemy, Mecheir 17. 


iv. Reckon on 15 days from Feb. 1o—Eudoxus’ date of the Flatus 
Favonii—and you come to Feb. 25 at sunset, Eudoxus’ date, ac- 
cording to Geminus, of the Arcturi Ortus Vespertinus, and of 
the Hirundinis Adventus, Ichthyon 4. 


v. Reckon on 32 days from Feb. 25, and you come to March 29, 
Eudoxus’ date of the vernal equinox, Krion 6, March 29 at 
noon, to March 30 at noon. 


24 Origines Kal. Italice, iv. 152. 163. 
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Section II.—From the Calendar of Corcyra. 


An inscription is extant”, calculated to illustrate the ca- 
lendar of Corcyra. It is too long to be given in extenso ; but 
we shall describe it in general correctly by representing it as 
the record of a decree of the people of Corcyra, which 
ratified a benefaction of the prytanis or chief magistrate for 
the time being, in conjunction with another individual whose 
name appears to have been Psylla, whereby a sum of 
money had been assigned to them; the interest of which 
was to provide a fund, for founding and keeping up an exhi- 
bition of Ludi Scenici at a stated time of the year. 

Three months of the calendar, Mayaveds, Evxdcios, and 
"Apreuitios, are mentioned in this decree; the relative order 
of which, both inter se, and with respect to the rest of the 
calendar, Corsini® and Mr. BoéckhP collected to have been 
such, that Mayavets was the xith, EvxAefos the xith, and 
*Aprepuitios the first: and we confess that such, prima facie, 
appears to be the inference most naturally suggested by the 
circumstances of the allusions to each of them ; and we our- 
selves were disposed at first to agree in the same conclusion. 
On further and closer consideration however we have seen 


vi. Reckon on 48 days from March 29, and you come to May 16, 
Eudoxus’ date of the heliacal rising of the Pleiads, Tauron 22, 
according to Geminus, which in this case would require to be 
understood of May 16. 


vii. This interval in the above list is wanting—but from May 16, as 
the date of the TlAeddwv emirody, to June 29, as Eudoxus’ date 
of the summer solstice—it would be one of 44 days. 


viii. This last interval from the summer solstice to the autumnal equi- 
nox, as the text of the above divisions stand at present, is read as 
one of 93 days—but from June 29 at noon, to Sept. 28 at noon, 
the true interval would be g1 days; and it is evident that these 
two numbers 93 and gti in Greek, written one /y the other ja 
or 4% and /A, were very liable to be confounded. ‘This is the 
only correction which is required, to reconcile all the preceding 
divisions to those of the sphere of Eudoxus ; and if each of the 
former was taken from his sphere, this last must have been 
so too. 


» Corp. Ins. 1845. ii. 20-25. © Fasti Attici, Pars i. tom. li. 414-417: 
XIveo p Page 23. 
UUZ 
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reason to infer that at the date of the inscription the first 
month must have been Machaneus, the second Artemisius, 
and the last Eucleius. The grounds of this change of opinion 
we shall proceed to lay before the reader. 

i. The decree is dated on the 24th of Machaneus, in the 
official year of Aristomenes4: ’Ext cwrnpig. Upvtavedvovtos 
"Apiotopéveos pnvos Maxaveos terap(ra) em eixddr. 

ii. The stewards, trustees, or managers of the fund were to 
be elected afresh every year, in this month Machaneust : 
‘EdéoOar 6€ trav Bovdav tovs xelpi~odvras TO apytpiov avdpas 
Tpets els eviauTov.. .aipetoOar b€ ExaoTov eviavTod pnvos Maxa- 
véos éu BovdG 7) Gdia’: the first three such trustees, or those 
who were to be appointed ém’ ’Apioroéveos, being no excep- 
tion. If so, these too were to be elected in Machaneus, only 
between the 24th of that month and the end. 

iii. These first trustees were to put the money out to in- 
terest in a certain month, also in the year of Aristomenes ; 
stipulating for the repayment (both principal and interest) 
in the same month the next year‘: Of 6 aipeOévtes én’ ’Api- 
oToMeveos TapadaPdvres TO Apytpiov Tapa Apiotopeveos Kal PiA- 
Aas, éySaverodvtw ep pnvi dv@dexdto Kal Evdkdrei@ to emt ’Apioto- 
péveos...cvvadArAdooort(es) ds kK adtol mpoapavra, dote Tov 
mpidmevov amodduev TO TE KepddAaoy cal Tov TéKov ew pnvi Ev- 
krel@ TO peTa TpUTavw ’ApioTopery. 

This allusion to the twelfth month, Corsini and Mr. B. 
appear to have understood as one to the twelfth absolutely ; 
and they have inferred from it that Eucleius was the twelfth 
month: and this conclusion per se was not mistaken, though 
the assumption on which it was founded, in our opinion, was 
so. For, as we understand the allusion, it was not meant of 
the twelfth month absolutely, but of the twelfth relatively ; 
i.e. of the twelfth month after the trustees had been elected, 
and consequently the twelfth from Machaneus. And _ it 
appears to us that this is the only construction of its mean- 
ing which will explain the addition of the words, cai Evkielw, 
to the mention of this month as the twelfth; an addition 
which must have been superfluous, if the twelfth month 
absolutely had been meant. We much question indeed, if 


q2Pac;.e2.(§ 021. 1 r Pag. 23. § 2. 1. 44, 
* Cf. of this use of aAla, supra, 425, 426. tig Ps 292 )$12. locas 
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no more had been intended by this reference to the xiith 
month, than simply the /as¢ in the year, whether its numeri- 
eal order would have been specified at all; whether the 
reference would not have run in this instance, ’Eydavecdvt@ 
eu pnvi Eixdelo tO ew ’Apiorouéveos—as it does in the next 
instance, "Eu nv Etkdelo ro peta mptravw ’Apiotopévn— Ev 
1@ Edxdelo pyvi ro pe(7’) Apiotoévn—and as it stands in simi- 
lar allusions to the month Artemisius— Ev r@ ’Apreputio pvt 
—rod ’Apreuiriov ynvds—and Mnvos ’Apreuuriov, respectively. 

It will probably occur to the reader that there is something 
singular in this mode of designating the xiith month, 
"Ep pnvt dvedexdr@ cal Evxdeio—the prima facie tendency of 
which is to distinguish the twelfth month from the month 
Eucleius, and vice versa; and that this prima facie tendency 
to contradict its own meaning is due to the interposition of 
the particle cai between pyvi dvedexar@ and Ev«Aefm. And 
though the xal here might have the sense of etzam or even, 
(and in fact as the passage is read at present can have no 
other,)—in the twelfth month, even Eucleius,—we cannot help 
suspecting that in their original form the words stood, Eu 
unvi dvwdexdtr@ tO Kal Edkdel@ to ent “Apioroueveos—and that 
the 76 before the xal was accidentally left out in the copy 
which has come down to posterity. 

On this supposition the drift of the explanation is obvious, 
and the addition must appear to have been any thing but 
superfluous. The trustees, elected én’ Apioropéveos in Maxavevs, 
were required to put the money out to interest in the twelfth 
month after their election; and if Mayaveds was the first 
month of the current official year, this twelfth month was of 
course the last. And the month of their election being the 
first of Aristomenes, the twelfth month after their election 
was the twelfth of Aristomenes; and the twelfth of Aristo- 
menes was the Eucleius of Aristomenes also. This seems to 
have been the true reason of the allusion—ép pyvi dvmdexdt@ 
76 Kal Eikdelm 7G én) “Apiotopeveos. There were no doubt 
particular considerations why, though the donation was made 
and accepted in Machaneus, the first month of this year, it 
could not take effect before Eucleius, the last; why the 
management and administration of the fund for the first year 
should be specially provided for. And in fact, it appears 
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from the sequel, that after this first year, thus treated as an 
exception to the general rule, the month in which every 
thing of the same kind was to be transacted was Artemisius, 
not Eucleius. 

For if we go on with our examination of the particulars of 
the decree, we perceive, iv. that the trustees, first elected, 
having let out the money in Eucleius, 7G ézl ’Apictopeveos, 
and called it in again in Eucleius, ro per ’Apioropevn, were to 
hand it over, both principal and interest, to their successors : 
"Avarpagartes (58) Td Te Kepddaov Kal tov ToKov ev TO Evxdelo 
pnt TO pe(7’) Apiotonevn, Tapaddvtw rots aipeOeciow eis Tov bm 
avra éviavtovY. The important words here are toils aipeOetow 
els Tov dm ad’ta eviavrdyv—the meaning of which is, “To the 
parties who had been elected against the year next ensuing” 
—the year next in order to the proceedings just specified, 
more particularly the calling in of the money in Eucleius, 
next after Aristomenes, which had been let out in Eucleius, 
of the year of Aristomenes. And as these parties were to be 
elected in Machaneus, the Eucleius last specified must have 
preceded Machaneus; and yet as both Machaneus, in which 
these were elected, and Eucleius, in which the money was 
jirst put out, came alike in the year of Aristomenes, one 
must have come at the beginning and the other at the end 
of the year, and one must have been the first month of the 
calendar and the other the last. 

v. The trustees appointed to succeed these first ones, 
having received the funds in their possession, were to put 
them out to interest themselves, as they too had done; but 
in the month Artemisius, not the month Eucleius: and from 
this time forward Artemisius was to be the stated month for 
putting out the money to interest, and calling it in, and 
applying it to the purpose intended by the donation, and 
giving an annual account of its management *: Oi d€ zapa- 
AaBovres xpnuati(dvt(@) 1d dpydpiov may ev TO “Apremiri pnvi 
TO ef avbrov...mpoxapvéavtes*, kal TA owTa TavTA ToLOdYTES 

* This mention of mpoxapvéavres recognises a custom, very generally 
observed among the Greeks, in such cases as these, that of giving notice, a 


certain number of days beforehand, of any public proceeding. Stobzus, 


v Page 23. § 2. 1. 58. x Ibid. l. 61. 
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kabes kal rods én’ "Apiotopéveos atpebevtas yéypamraryY. This is 
sufficient to prove that Artemisius, in which they were to do 
this, must have been later than Machaneus, in which they 
had been elected ; and Machaneus being the first month, it 
follows with great probability, if not with certainty, that 
Artemisius was the second. 

vi. It is next enacted that as soon as, by means of the 
accumulation of interest on the principal, the trust-money 
should have reached the amount of 180 mine, or three 
talents *, it should begin to be applied to the purpose in- 
tended from the first?; "Evel 5€ ka yevovtar toKifouevar pvat 
éxarov dydSonxovta, Kal eydavero(O)GvTt at Exatov dydonKovta 
uvat, TapedOdvtos eviavTod peTa TO eydavercOjpeEv...aTmocTELAavT@ 
ot dpxovtes emt ray Tov TexviTay uloOwow, K,7.rA. This year 
being dated in Artemisius must have ended in Artemisius. 
The business of engaging these rexvirat, once begun, was to 
be repeated every other year: MicOotc0w S& rods rexvitas ad’ 
ob K Gpxi) yévoito map (&)repov éviavTov, amd Tov TOKoU TOY TpLOV 
taddvtov—the reason of which no doubt was, that these rexvi- 
rat were the Avovvoraxol, so called, and wanted for the 
Avoviowa, in the sense of the scenic or dramatic representa- 
tions of antiquity, which like the Avovio.a, properly so called, 
were Tpvernpides, and took place only every other year. 
Lastly, when these artists were now in attendance, and the 
proper time of the exhibitions themselves was come, the 


Florileg. ii. 201. xliv. 22. Theophrastus: “Evo. d€ mpoypahew mapa tH 
GpXijs TPO HuEpav put) EAaTTOvey n EEnkovta (two months) kaOdmep *AOnvyot 
... mapa S€ TLoL MpoKnpiTTew KeAEVOVTL TPO TOU KaTaKkUp@Onva, TEVO Teas 
TUVEXAS, EL TiS EVioTATAL, 7) avTITOLEITaL TOD KTHUATOS 7) THS Oikias.. .OTTEpP Kal 
év trois Ku¢ixnvav—Anecdota, 296. 8. Ipdémepumra’ ro mpd Trévte Nuepav THs 
exkAnoias mpoypdapew Ore éorat exkAnoia—Cf, Phot. Lex. 456. Updémepara— 
which adds, iva kai oi év rois dypois cvveh wor, kal Exagtov Tov Bovey (Bov- 
Aevpdtwv) mpoevtpemiaO7. The Senate itself sate every five days. Cf. Corp. 
Inscript. ii. 1131. Addenda, 3641 >. Lampsacus, v. 21. ‘O d¢ ‘epoxnpvé mpoo- 
knpvoceTo kal 6(ua Tov mputa)vetov, 6 de iepeds Tas Eopras mpdTEuTTA kal Tpd- 
tpira, Kat avOnu(epoy Tavrais) Tais jwepats ev ais dy ai €oprai cvvTeh@vTat. 

* The rate of interest prescribed by the decree (§ 2. 1. 50-55.) was that 
of two drachme on the mina, per month; 24 per cent.in a common lunar 
year, 26 in an intercalary one. On this subject see our Exposition of the 
Parables, iv. 453 note. 


y Cf. supra, p. 660. Zz P. 24. § 3.1 
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trustees, having previously called in the money, (which they 
were bound to do by the first of Artemisius,) were to pay 
part of it over to the Agonotheta, for the expences of the 
games, and the remainder to their successors (elected just 
before in Machaneus), both, in this same month Artemisius 
also ; in which too, it is enacted finally, that the accounts of 
the year were always to close, and those of another always to 
begin®: Oi 5& xeupiforres TO dpytpiov Kal? ots Ka ypovovs mapa- 
ylv(@)vrar ob Texvirat, evel K Gvmpdtwrrt TO dpyvpiov...TOv picOdr 
Tois Texvirais...vapaddvTw TO ay@vobéta Tod “Aprewitiov pyvos 
Mpo Tas Extas, TO S€ AouTrOy Tors eqp(at)peOciow...dmorAoyi~doOwoar 
d€ Kal of xewpiovres TO Gpytpiov Exaotdkis cis BovAdv pnvos 
"Aprepitiov, ol re mapadaBovres Kal of mapadiddyres. 

And from this last direction, it must be inferrible also, 
that the Ludi in question were intended to be celebrated in 
this month; and these games bemg of the nature of Dionysia, 
if the stated month of such exhibitions at Corcyra was Arte- 
misius, Artemisius was the stated Dionysiac month at Cor- 
cyra. And that too would be implicitly an argument that 
it must have been the second month in the calendar; which, 
as we hope to shew more at large on a future occasion, was 
the most common Dionysiac month in the Hellenic calendar 
in general. And not only so, but also that it must have 
been falling in the winter; the Dionysiac month, in the 
calendars of the time, everywhere falling at that season of 
the natural year. And these three months, Eucleius, Ma- 
chaneus, Artemisius, in the calendar of Corcyra for the time, 
being consecutive, if one of them fell in the winter, the other 
two must have done the same; and therefore one of them (in 
all probability Eucleius) before the solstice, the other two 
(Machaneus and Artemisius) after it. 

That the calendar of Corcyra then at this time was lunar, 
and beginning in the winter, and at or about the solstice of 
winter, and consequently must have been reducible under 
one or other of the Five Lunar Types in general, of which 
we have hitherto been giving an account, (all of which fell 
out in the winter, and all more or less at the solstice of 
winter,) may reasonably be inferred from the testimony of 


a Page 24. § 3. 1. 8g. 
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this inscription. Under which of those Types it might be 
reducible in particular, at first sight, would seem to be a more 
difficult question ; and yet the testimony of the inscription 
may enable us to come to some conclusion on that too. 

It appears, from the last provision in the decree, that so 
much of the fund as should be wanted to pay the artists 
or actors, at these exhibitions, should be paid into the hands 
of the Agonotheta, before the sixth of Artemisius; from 
which we may reasonably infer that the exhibitions them- 
selves were to begin on the 6th of this month. And that 
being the case, from this fact it may be concluded that the 
6th of the second month in the calendar of Corcyra corre- 
sponded to the 11th of the second in the old Attic correction, 
and to the 6th of the second in the Beeotian ; the former the 
date of the m@o.yla, and of the first day of the Lenza, in the 
Attic calendar, the latter that of a corresponding ceremony 
in the Beeotian: and consequently that the proportion of 
epochs in this Corcyrean calendar, like that in the Beotian, 
to those in the Attic, was that of the epochs of the Second 
Type to those of the first; and that this calendar, like the 
Beeotian, was one of those of the Second Type—the date of 
which was Jan. 13 B.C. 567. We cannot indeed propose 
this as a necessary deduction from the above premises ; but 
we may, as a very probable one: and in that case, this Corcy- 
rean inscription may lay claim to a very high degree of anti- 
quity. Ifit belonged to what was still the Octaéteric wra of 
the calendar, it may have borne date some time in the first 
Period of the second Type, between B. C. 567 and B.C. 407, 
or some time in the second, between B.C. 407 and B. C. 247. 
If it belonged to the Metonic era, though it could not have 
been older than B. C. 407, it might not have been much 
younger. 

Corcyra was a Corinthian colony, which some of the an-. 
cients dated as far back as B. C. 734, others, B.C. 708¢; and 
Timzeus in particular, 600 years after the capture of Troy 4: 
and it might have been supposed a priori that the calendar 
of Corcyra would have agreed with that of Corinth. But 

b Cf. Mr. Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici, | Chronico, Ol. 18. 1. Ad Ann, 1309. 


in anno. 4 Schol. ad Apollon. Rhod. iv. 12to— 
c¢ Jbid. in anno. Cf. Jerome in 1216. Strabo, vi. 2. 29. 
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this one of the colonies of Corinth, for some reason or other, 
appears to have been remarkable for its independence on the 
mother city, and even its antipathy to it, from the firste. 
The first sea-fight, between any part of the Greeks and 
another, (260 years before the conclusion of the Peloponne- 
sian war, and consequently as far back as B.C. 664, when the 
calendar every where was still the primitive solar one,) ac- 
cording to Thucydidest, was one between the Corcyreans 
and the Corinthians. The former therefore were not likely to 
delay the correction of their calendar until the Corinthians 
set them the example; and if they actually did correct it in 
the same year as the Boeotians, that was merely the effect of 
circumstances. 

With respect to the three months, and their names, (all 
that are known of,) Machaneus, Artemisius, and Eucleius ; 
Artemisius has already occurred in many calendars, and will 
occur in more—and nothing further requires to be said 
about it at present, except that to judge from these different 
instances, it was a name which might be given to any month 
in the order of the civil, and any in the order of the natural, 
year. The name of Machaneus or Mayaveds has never yet 
occurred ; and for ought we have discovered to the contrary, 
may have been peculiar to this calendar. As to the etymon 
of the name; it might have been derived from Maydov—the 
name of one of the reputed sons of A’sculapius; who, along 
with [odaAefpios the other, figures among the rest of the 
chieftains of the Greeks in the war of Troy—Mayaoveds or 
Maxavevts—and were it only known that the second syllable 
in the name was long, this explanation would derive much 
confirmation from that coincidence. In our opinion however 
it was more probably derived from Mayava, the Doric form 
of Mnxavn, and the original of the Latin Machina; and the 
meaning of the name, so derived, was probably that of the 
Machine-month—the month, in which mechanical means 
and contrivances were most wanted, and usually most em- 
ployed, for some purpose or other. And as Corcyra was an 
insular community, and from an early period of its history 
powerful by sea, that purpose, in all probability, was the launch- 


© Thucydides, i. 38. cf. Herod. iii. 49. f Thucyd. i. 13. cf. Herod. iii. 49. 
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ing of ships ; a characteristic of this month which, if really 
implied in its name, would be quite in unison with its place 
in the calendar, and its site in the natural year—as the first 
after the winter solstice, when the sea indeed would be most 
completely closed, but the building, repairing, and launching 
of ships might be going on most actively *. 

The month Eucleius, as we have seen, occurred in the ca- 
lendar of Tauromenium, and probably in that of the older 
Naxus, in Sicily $; but at the middle of the calendar there, 
instead of the end, as here, and corresponding to the Julian 
August rather than to the Julian December. EvxAcia was 
one of the titles of Artemis among the Beotians!; and as 
Plutarch adds, among the Locrians alsoi: and Mr. Boéckh 
has observed that games, so called, were celebrated at Cor- 
cyra, and are still attested by its coins; and if so, probably 
in this month—which either tock its name from them or 
gave their name to them. We learn from the Hellenica of 
Xenophon also*, that Eucleia were celebrated at Corinth, 
which the context determines to have been later than Au- 
gust 14 that year, and later than the close of military ope- 
rations, B. C. 394; yet earlier than the beginning of the 
military season the next year, B. C. 893. And this is con- 
firmed by Diodorus!; who also gives an account of this 
affair of the Eucleia, as one of the first events either of B. C. 
394 or of B. C. 393. The Corcyrean Eucleia were probably 
originally the same with the Corinthian; and if the latter had 
a stated season, like the winter solstice, the former probably 
had so too. And that would do much to confirm our con- 
clusion—That Eucleius, the month of these Eucleia, was the 
last month in the original Type of the calendar, and its site 
in the natural year was that of the month next before the 
solstice. 


* Compare Hor. Carm. i. iv. 1. 


Solvitur acris hiems grata vice veris et Favoni, 
Trahuntque siccas MACHIN carinas. 


& Supra, 438, 430. i Aristides, xx. 
h Soph. Gidipus Rex, 161. and Scho- k iv. ili, 10: iv. iv. I sqq. 
lia: Pausanias, ix. xvii. 1. 1 xiv. 86. (85. Eubulides.) 
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Secrion II1.—From the Calendar of Thera. 


The calendar of Thera also admits of being illustrated to a 
certain extent by another inscription ™ ; at least if the learned 
editor of that monument is right in referring it to the island 
of Thera. 

This inscription is known by the name of the Testamentum 
Epictetz : and it records a document of that kind, which con- 
sists of two parts, the first containing the will of Epicteta, 
the second the ratification of it by the people of Thera. The 
object and effect of both were to procure the payment of the 
honours of an hero to the husband of the testatrix, deceased, 
Phenix, and to two of his sons, Cratesilochus and Andra- 
goras, after the death of both: for which purpose an avépetos, 
fraternity or sodalitium, was to be founded, composed of 
the ovyyevets or next of kin to the parties in question, 
which should meet at a stated time in a given place, and 
keep three days as holidays, in memory of these three per- 
sons, every year. We shall proceed to quote so much of each 
of its divisions as may be necessary to illustrate this account 
of it; accompanying them with such remarks as may be 
requisite. 

i. The date of the will is premised to it ": "Emi “E@dper tov 
avy WoiBoréder Tade d1€0eTo voodca Kal povodsa ’Emtira 
I'pivvov: from which it appears that the style of the eponym 
at Thera was the same as at Sparta; viz. that of ephor: and 
that these ephors were more than one in number at Thera, as 
they were at Sparta. 

ii, A money-payment was to be made to the dvdpetos by 
the daughter of the testatrix in a certain month, every year°®: 
’AmoAeltw 6€ To Movoeiov..... TG Ovyarpi pov, ’Emredetq, doTe 
napadaBodcav abrav....tedtv Kad Exaotoy Eros ey pnvt ‘Edev- 
ole dpaxpas diaxocias déxka TH KOWG TOd avdpelov ... TOV ovy- 
yevov : and this ascertains the name of one of the months— 
Eleusinius. 

iil. The dvdpeios was to meet every year in this museum, 
and keep three days of a certain month, the 19th, 20th, and 

™ Corp. Inscr. 2448. ii. pag. 361 ne ae Solr Aras 
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21st; the 19th in honour of the Muses; the 20th and 
21st in honour of the heroes Phoenix, Cratesilochus, and 
Andragoras P: “O 62 dvépetos Tay ovyyevav cvvayéoOw ev TH 
Movoeiw kal’ Exactov Eros eu pyvi Aedrduvio... a(vd)pas Tpeis 
amodeifas emypnvlos (emipnviovs) e€ avtav, kal Overw TG ev Evvea- 
kaldexata tais Movoas, Ta O€ eikads Tots Hp@ow Poivixe Kat 
"Emuxtijra, Ta b& duderxdd: Kparnowdy@ wai “Avopayépad: and 
the name of another month, Delphinius, is hereby ascertained. 
This preliminary sacrifice to the Muses on the 19th was pro- 
bably appointed because the college was to meet in the Mu- 
seum or Temple of the Muses, or because the 19th of the 
month was sacred to the Muses at Thera, as the 9th was 
elsewhere"; and the sacrifice to the deceased worthies, Phoe- 
nix aud the other two, on the 20th and the 21st respectively. 
possibly because the first of them (the father of the other 
two) died on the 20th of the month. The name of Epicteta 
associated with his was probably that of the testatrix herself, 
his wife; and this part of her will must have been intended 
to take effect after her own death. 

iv. With regard to these two months of the calendar for 
the time being, the first is again alluded to as the stated 
month of the money-payment prescribed by the wills: Ei 
€ Ka pi) A70b@ ’EmuiréAeta 7) of KAnpovdpor adtas év To ’EAevowio 
pnvi to avodpele TGV ovyyevGr Tas diakoclas déxa Spaxpas K T.A: 
and the second no less plainly as the stated month of the 
annual meeting in the Museum, in the decree of the people 
which confirms the willt: ’Eml "E@dpev rév ov ‘Ipepto 
AvooOvov" "Exedy Exuxtjta Tpivvov ... émidedxe és Ouciav tats 
Movoats kal tots jpOot, Kal €s avdpetov TOV ovyyEvGv cULaywyav 
«,T.A.—dote yiverOar Tay suvaywyay em dpépas Tpeis ... Kal 
dvev TOV pev Tav Tpatav eTipynvievorta Tais Movoais, Tov b€ Tay 
deutépar Tois ypGor Potvix. cal “Emuxtyjra, tov 6€ tay rpirav 
Tots pao. KpatnowWdx@ kal ’Avdpaydpa’ “Ayada tvxaq, deddxGat 
K,T.A. Tav O€ cuvaywyav TOD dvdpelov TOY avyyevav ywwEeobaL 
eu. pnvt Acdduvio, év 76 Movoel(w, cal Exaotov Eros dyepas Tpets 
«,T.A: and the three stated days of the observance are 
not less clearly recognised in the following ordinance of the 
decree’: El 8 cata dwpea(v) emprjvioe pnKkér @vt., Se€odvT(ar) 


» Pag. 363. ii. 30. a Cf. 362. i. 1. gQ—20 r Vol i. p. 267. vii. note. 
S 363. iii. 2. t 364. Iv. I. V°3652 Veal te 
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... ava tpecBurara (by seniority) mavTes ot mapayivopevol... 
Tapa tod aptuTipos Spaxwas TEvTHKovTAa Tpd Tod Tav obvodoy TEV 
apo duepav Séka, (which would be on the 9th of Delphinius)... 
Ovérw dé 6 Tay mpdrav éemiypnvievov Gyepav*®... 6 d€ Tav SevTépay Y 
...0 d€ Tav Tpirav? K,7. Xr. as before. 

Laying these different provisions together, we not only as- 
certain the names of two of the months of the calendar, Eleu- 
sinius and Delphinius, but may also very probably infer that 
Eleusinius preceded Delphinius ; because the money, which 
was to be applied to a certain purpose in Delphinius, was to 
be paid, with a view to that purpose, in Eleusinius. The 
name of a third month is ascertained by the date of the 
decree: "Ext ’Eqdpwv tév ctv ‘Inept AvocOdov: and the same 
name occurs again?2. 

With respect to the order of these three months inter se, 
or to the place in the calendar of the other two, relatively 
to this third, and vice versa, there is reason to conclude that 
AvdcOvos must have been the last month at this time. 

For, i. if we compare the date of the will with that of the 
decree, we see that they were dated in different years: the 
former in the year of Pheebiteles and his colleagues, the 
latter in the year of Himertus and his. ‘here could conse- 
quently not have been less than one year’s interval between 
the will and the decree ; and there might have been more: 
and it appears, in fact, from a subsequent intimation @, that 
the will itself was not to take effect until two years after the 
death of Andragoras, the other son of the testatrix—who was 
still living at the date of the will”. ii. If we look more nar- 
rowly into this decree, we shall see it must have been dated 
before the tenth of this month. For it provides, among other 
things, that the dvépetos should elect an “Eaicoogos (some- 
thing like the Master of a Lodge) ; and this Master should 
hold a meeting of his Lodge every year —’Ev 74 devtepa 
éépa’, the second day of the year; AlpeioOw d€ 7d Kowoy kal 
eniccopov' 6 de aipeOels cvvayérw otdAoyov Kat’ eviavTov ev TG 
devtépa dpépa. Consequently, he himself must have been 
elected on the first day of the year; or before it. And that 
the case of the ’Exiccodos, first appointed, was not to be any 


x 365. v. li 3he Y 366. vi. 1. 6. Z De dal Sa 2% 364. vill, 15-18. 
Be562, S10 Os b Cf. 362. § i. 1. 16. ¢ 366. § vi. |. 24. 
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exception to this rule, appears from what follows¢: “Ozas dé 
enlasodds Te ATOdELXOH Kal 6 aipebeis eyypad(y) mavTa, KaTa TOV 
vopov, cuvaxOijtw odiAdoyos em "Eddpwr tov ov “Tpept@ panvos 
Awodvov dexata, Kal aipeOite émiacodos* ottos b€ eyypapéeTo 
Rr; Ne 

This proves that the decree itself must have been passed 
between the first and the tenth of Aiéadvos : and taken along 
with the preceding enactment, that the HEpissophus of the 
year was to hold his first meeting on the second day of the 
year, in our opinion it proves also that Diosthyus was the 
last month of the year. The first Epissophus himself must 
have been elected on the tenth of Diosthyus ; and his first 
meeting was to be held on the 2nd day of the new year next 
ensuing. 

Three months of the calendar of Thera, EAcvoirios, AceAdivtos, 
Avdéa6vos, which probably preceded and followed each other 
in that order, (though not necessarily immediately,) are thus 
recoverable from this inscription. Of these, EAevofvios, as 
we hope to see hereafter, occurs also in the calendar of Olus 
in Crete®; but nowhere else, as far as we have yet disco- 
vered.’ "EAevois was the name of a locality in Thera, as well 
as in Atticaf; but the name of this month was more probably 
derived from ’EAcvoima than from ’EAevols or’ EAevoiv. And 
as so derived, it would designate the month of the mysteries, 
and consequently that which corresponded to Boédromion in 
the Attic. AedAdinos, again, as we hope also to shew, was 
probably derived from one of the titles of Apollo among the 
Greeks ; the origin of which is explained by the fable of the 
Dolphin, and the foundation of the temple and oracle at 
Delphi, in the hymn to Apollo, ascribed to Homers. A 
month so called, as we shall see by and by, occurs in the 
calendar of A¢gina; and in that calendar must have corre- 
sponded to the Attic Thargelion. But its site in the Algi- 
uetan calendar is no necessary argument of its place in that 
of Thera ; in which, if it followed Eleusinius, and Eleusinius 
was really so called because it coincided with the season of 
the Eleusinian mysteries, it must have corresponded to Pya- 
nepsion in the Attic. As to the month Avdo@vos, the first 


49367. § villi, L 15. f See Mr. B. p. 369. col. b. 
e Cf. Corp. Inscr. 2554. ii. 404. $ 388-439. 
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instance of the occurrence of a name like that is supplied by 
the calendar of Elis; the consideration of which must be 
postponed to a future opportunity. All we shall say about 
it at present is, that there is reason to believe it was the 
name of the last month in the calendar of Elis, as we have 
concluded this also must have been in that of Thera; and the 
proper orthography of the name in the calendar of Elis was 
Avésdvos, rather than AvdsOvos, much less AcdsOvos; a name 
purposely given to the xiith month, because in the intercalary 
years of the cycle this month was treated as two months in 
one; as a month of 60 days, which took the place pro tempore 
of one of 30. 

With regard to the date of this Inscription, Mr. B. con- 
jectures the second or third century before the Christian 
eras: Aitas tituli videtur fere secundum vel tertium ante 
Christum szculum esse. He adds, however, Nihil inest Ro- 
mani; an observation, the truth of which (pace viri tanti 
dixerim) there is reason to call in question. The testatrix, 
speaking of the death of her surviving son, Andragoras, uses 
an idiom which is Latin, and not Greek, and could not have got 
into common use in Greek until long after the first ‘begin- 
ning of a stated intercourse between the Romans and the 
Greeks, which no one could think of dating earlier than the 
battle of Pydna, B.C. 1685: Mera 8& dv0 ern Tod dmoAcAeup- 
pévov €tt pot viod “Avdpaydpa peradAdooovtos Tov Biov K,T. dX. 
In our opinion the monument can scarcely have been more 
than one hundred years older than the vulgar era. 

And that being the case, it would be probable the calendar 
at this time must have been Metonic, rather than Octaéteric ; 
and though that may be admitted to be an uncertain point, 
there is a peculiarity in the mode of defining the third of the 
three days in the month Delphinius, which were to be kept 
in honour of the three heroes, Phoenix, Cratesilochus, and 
Andragoras, which, in our opinion, is significant, and points 
to a Metonic calendar, not to an octaéteric. These three 
days were the 19th, the 20th, and the 21st. And it is ob- 
servable that, while the first of them is styled the évveaxa- 


& P. 369. col. b. h 262. § 1.1.16. Cf. of this idiom, our Dissertations 
on the Principles and Arrangement of an Harmony of the Gospels, iii. 52 sqq. 
Dissertation xxxviii. 
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dexd7yn, and the second the eixds, the third is called by none 
of its usual styles, the eixoori mpdrn, the dexdrn POivovtos, the 
vorépa dSexdtn, or the likei, but by the unusual, though not 
unexampled onek, of ’Audeskds—the “about the 20th day.” 
This peculiarity of idiom for the 21st of the month, argues 
some ambiguity in its proper style, as the efkoort) mpdrn, or 
the 21st ; and that would be possible in the Metonie calen- 
dar, but not in the octaéteric. In the octaéteric calendar 
there was only one day, the style of which a priori was liable 
to be ambiguous; and that was the devtépa pOlvovtos, or 
29th of the month, which in every other month in that ca- 
lendar required to be understood of the 30th. In the Me- 
tonic calendar there were many; as many as were liable to 
be exemptile : and though the 19th or the 20th could never 
be one of these, the 21st at stated times was liable to be so. 
In such cases there was no such day as the 2Ist; the 22nd 
stept into its place. And hence the substitution of a term 
for the 21st in the Metonic calendar, which would denote 
the 22nd, if necessary, as much as the 2]st; that is, this 
term of the dudeucds. It is probable therefore that this par- 
ticular denomination, for the third of the days in question, 
was deliberately used in the Will, because it was foreseen 
that under some circumstances there would be no eikoor? 
ampoty: and if it was so, it would be decisive that the ca- 
lendar of the time was Metonic. Yet even in that case, there 
would be no reason to doubt that this Metonic calendar must 
have been the lineal representative of an older octaéteric 
calendar; reducible under one or other of the Hellenic octa- 
éteric types in general; and very possibly even under the 
first: though that is a point on which we can assume nothing 
for certain. 

Before we take our leave of this calendar, it is by all means 
to be observed that another inscription is extant, which 
makes us acquainted with the names of two more of its 
months, Artemisius and Hyakinthius!: Odpo. yas dedv pa- 
Tpl. Oeds ayaa riya ayabod datpwovos, Ovoia "Apxivov. Te ere 
T@ TpatloTw OvoovTt Body Kal TupGv ey pediuvov, Kal Kpibav ey dvo 
pediuvov, Kal olvov petpitayv, Kal GAa amdpypata ev at epat gé- 

i See Vol. i. 75. k Cf. Hesychius, ’Audekds. 
1 Corpus Inscript. 2465 f. Tom. ii. Append. 1086. Thera. 
KAL. HELL. VOL, II. XX 
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povow, pnvos “Aprewioiov méunta tatapévov, Kal pnvos “LaxwOlov 
néunra iorayévov. We are entirely of opinion, that this is 
a much more ancient inscription than the other: and foras- 
much as its purport is manifestly to record the institution of 
two sacrifices, attributed to some one called Archinus, con- 
sisting of the productions of the year, and as a kind of thanks- 
giving-offering for the blessings of the year; it is probable 
that they were appointed to be six months asunder, and to 
divide the year: and consequently that these two months, 
Artemisius and Hyakinthius, on the same day of which re- 
spectively each was to be offered, stood at opposite points of 
the calendar; and if one of them was the first, the other was 
the seventh. 

Now this month “Yaxiv6.os mm the calendar of Thera, it is 
to be presumed, derived its name from the “YaxivOia, and 
therefore in the calendar of Thera answered to “ExatopBeds 
in the calendar of Sparta: and hence the first confirmation 
of our conjecture, respecting the site of these two months; 
for ‘ExaropBets was the seventh month in the calendar of 
Sparta, and therefore “Yaxivé.0s must have been the seventh 
in that of Thera. And as Thera was a colony from Sparta, 
so was Cyrene a colony from Thera: and therefore if Cyrene 
had a month Artemisius, and Thera had one also, it is pro- 
bable each of them occupied the same site in its proper 
calendar; and if one of them was the first in its proper 
order, the other was so too. Now though we do not know 
for certain that the calendar of Cyrene had a month called 
Artemisius, yet we do from the testimony of Athenzus”, 
that it had a festival called Artemisia, the greatest in its 
year; which was very likely to have given name to the 
month in which it was celebrated: and we learn also from 
the same authority that this Artemisian festival at Cyrene, 
and therefore the month in which it was celebrated, fell out 
at the beginning of the year. 


Section 1V.—From the Calendar of Tenos. 


A considerable fragment of an inscription, which originally 
belonged to the small island of Tenos, one of the Kyclades *, 


W xil. 73. x Harpocration, Tivos, ula Tay KukAddwr view. 
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between Andros and Myconus, is likewise extantY: and im- 
perfect as this is, in other respects, yet seven at least of the 
months of the calendar are recoverable from it, even in its 
present state. 

This inscription appears to have been intended to com- 
memorate a number of purchases, partly of houses, partly of 
lands, made in the island; each of them discriminated from 
the rest, not only by other marks of distinction, but also by 
the eponym of the year, the day of the month, and the 
like. This eponym at Tenos, as well as at Athens, had the 
style of archon, and four archons are mentioned in the in- 
scription, but whether in successive years is doubtful. 
Between the first mentioned of these and the next the fol- 
lowing dates occur : 


i. § 15 “Am(€)AAa@vos . . (rn) emi) de(Kary. 
— 22 ..7|\n ‘“Hpatévos 

— 28 .. ‘Hpatoy?.. 

— 35 Bovdowdavos.... 

— 38 ‘Amarovpi@vos.... 

— 43 Tloadeavos réuntn dxopun(via. 

— 45 (Ilo)owWeadvos dyddn (€ixad)i. 

— 48 ‘A(pre)uici@vos ..  .. 

— 69 (Oy)dd(n) CapynALavos. 


If then it could only be assumed that every thing between 
i§ 1 and § 69 belonged to the year of the same archon, 
seven months, and in the following order, would thus be 
ascertained: Apelleon, Herzeon, Buphonion, Apaturion, 
Posideon, Artemision, Thargelion. But this cannot be taken 
for granted without proof. 

Under the next mentioned archon, and under the next 
to him», though the names of months doubtless were speci- 
fied, they are lost at present, except a fragment of one, which 
came somewhere under the third archon:...6v|os (7é)u(ar)n 
(ic)tayévov®. Under the fourth mentioned archon, Bov¢o- 
vidvos4 occurs again: and either the same year, or some 


y Corp. Inscr. 2338. ii. 261-274. ¢ Ver. 103. 

Zz One, v. 1: another, v. 74: athird, ad Ver. 109. "Ew &pxovtos “Aucwdra 
v. 103: a fourth, v. 109. unvos Bovpovi@vos “AAk.... 

a Ver. 74-102. b 103-108. 
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other, vestiges are discoverable of the name of a month, 
which Mr. Boéckh restores conjecturally by (Acjos(0)dov! 
M(n)vds Té(ur)7(n to) Tapevov 4. 

From these premises the learned editor of this part of the 
collection inferred that the order of the months thus far 
recovered was this, Apelleon, Herzeon, Buphonion, Apatu- 
rion, Posideon, Artemision, Thargelion, Diosthyus. Yet this 
arrangement being founded entirely on the assumption that 
the first seven all came within the same archontic year ; it is 
manifestly precarious. In our own opinion (though we pro- 
pose it only as conjectural) the last month in this calendar 
was Ilocewdeov, and the first ‘Hpaov. "Apreyioray and Oap- 
yndtov were consecutive, the fourth and the fifth; Bovdorey 
was the sixth month, Azarovpioy the tenth, and “AmedAaiav 
the eleventh: and we would arrange this Tenian calendar, 
side by side with the Attic, according to the original state 
and form of each, as follows : 











Octaéteric Calendar of Tenos. Octaéteric Calendar of Athens. 

i. ‘Hpatov. i. Tapndcov. 

BL Diy scoala tees ii. "AvOeornpior. 
All pasedrps aysiejels iii. "EXadnBodiov. 
iv. “Aprepiovov. iv. Movvuxiadv. 

v. Oapyn\tor. v. Capyntov. 
vi. Bovdomor. vi. Sxippopopiav. 
Willers es a2 es vil. “ExatouBaov. 
Will. Eee ees te Vili. Meraye:ryi@v. 
ihaide ties hte ix. Bondpoptor. 
x. ’Amraroupiov. x. Tvaveyrov. 
Xi. ’AzreAAauov. xi. Matpaxrnptov. 
xli. Tlovesdeov. xil. Tooevdewr. 


The name of ‘Hpaay might have been given to the first 
month in this calendar for the same reason that Taynd.ov was 
to the first in the Attic; viz. because it was sacred to mar- 
riage, and through that to “Hpa, the goddess of marriage. 
We shall see hereafter, that the name of “Hpaios was given 
to the month which corresponded to Tayndrov, in the Del- 


d Ver. 113. 
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phian calendar. Artemision and Thargelion in this calendar 
might be consecutive, because one of them was dedicated to 
Artemis, and the other to Apollo; and there is no reason 
why Thargelion in this might not have answered to Thar- 
gelion in the Attic, and therefore Artemision in this to 
Munychion in the Attic. Bovgoviey must have derived its 
name from the Bov¢dvia; the traditionary account of which¢ 
connected it with the origin of animal sacrifice itself. The 
éopt) TGV Bovdoviwv had a stated date in the Attic calendar, 
the 14th of Sxippodopiéy: and the éopri rhs BovOvoias is re- 
cognised in another Tenian inscription’, as an occasion at 
which a distribution of money was made every year to the 
freemen of Tenos, from the interest of a certain fund, pro- 
vided by one of their fellow citizens, in whose honour this 
inscription was intended. We have no doubt therefore that 
Bovgovroy in this calendar corresponded to Exippodoproy in 
the Attic. ’Azarovpiov must have derived its name from the 
characteristic observance of the Ionic tribe among the Greeks, 
the ’Azarovpia, of which we hope to give an account here- 
after; and therefore probably corresponded to Ivaveyior, 
the stated month of that ceremony in the Attic calendar. 
’AveAatov must have been derived from the same etymon as 
’AmedAatos, of which we said something on a former occasion, 
when we were treating of the calendar of Tauromenium§®. 
And of the two etymons there proposed, if that of this Tenian 
month was the first, (that which derived it from the taking 
up and confinement of the cattle in the folds and stalls, 
against the beginning of winter,) it must have corresponded 
to the Attic Memacterion. [locewdeHv requires no explana- 
tion. If this month came next to ’AmeAAao», it corresponded 
to the Attic so called also: and that TMocedév was likely 
a priori to have a month called after his own name, in the 
calendar of Tenos in particular, might always have been in- 
ferrible from the peculiar honours with which he was wor- 
shipped in Tenosh. And yet it is just as conceivable that 
the Tenians should have thought of calling the last month of 


e Porphyry De Abstinentia, ii. ro. 8 Supra, 443. 
p-t19. cf vol. i. 535 note. h Cf. Strabo, x. 5. 391 a: Clemens 
f 2336. ii. 260, 261. 1. ro sqq. Alex. Protrepticon, li. § 30. p. 25.1. 33. 
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their primitive solar calendar by his name, simply on the 
authority of Homer, as the Athenians? *. 

The date which occurs in this inscription, [ocwWedvos 
néuntn, dixounr(ia*, is something remarkable. Mr. B. is of 
opinion it was intended to denote simply the 15th of the 
month: the middle day of the second decad. But, on that 
supposition, wéunrn, without pecodvros, would have been con- 
trary to rule. And if it is answered, that dcxounvia here 
supplies the place of pecodvros, in that case méumrn would 
have been superfluous ; d.xounvia alone, or Ilociedvos dtxo- 
pnvia, would have denoted the 15th of the month. Or if 
even this objection should be overruled, still it must be con- 
tended that d:xounvia, as explanatory of méyumrn, would have 
required the article: ToowWedvos téprrn, TH dtxounvia. 

It would be contrary however to the analogy of the other 
dates, which occur in the inscription, and run in the usual 
style—Oyidn Oapyndrovos!—Iléunryn totayévov bis™— Amed- 
AaGvos...7n em Sexdtn®—to suppose a strange and singular 
mode of expression adopted in this instance for so common an 
idiom as that of the wéuarn pecodvros. The proper sense of 
dtxounvia was not a division, but an unit, of the month; one 
day, and one only; the middle day properly of the lunar synodic 
month, not the lunar calendar month. Every synodic month 
had such a day; but every calendar one had not. In the 
full months, the 16th was as much the dcxounvia as the 15th. 


* On the admission of the above arrangement, it will not be necessary 
to suppose more than three archons between § 15 and 49; the first, § 15- 
21; the second, § 22-47; the third, § 48, 49. With regard to the month 
Atés@vos, conjecturally restored by Mr. B. and placed at the bottom of 
his list, no such name could have found admission into this Tenian calen- 
dar, at least in that form—which offends against the analogy of the rest of 
these names, all of which like the Attic ended in ov. ’Amarovpidy and 
Tlogvevdeayv occur in the calendar of Kyzicus, and in the Ionic or Asiatic 
calendar of the Florentine Hemerologium ; and the former as preceding 
the latter. But that is no necessary argument of its seat in the calendar of 
Tenos. The Ionic Apaturia after a time appear to have differed from the 
Attic. 


i See vol. i. 123. be classical (see vol. i. page 75) the 
k Veta 35g 00. = “kosi: Wa, eixds mpeTn, SevTépa, and so on to the 
" Ver.15. TMootdedvos oyddn occurs oyddn, or évdrn, being all of actual oc- 
ver. 45, which Mr. B. fills up with the currence for the days of the last decad 


addition of eixad:. And that too would of the month. 
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The proper sense of this term then being that of the middle 
day of the moon, the mavcéAnvov, or full moon, we are 
strongly inclined to think it was added to wéunty in this in- 
stance, because the 5th of Posideon at the time was falling 
on the full of the moon; and that was a coincidence which it 
was considered worth while to notice in this manner. On 
this principle, the absence of the article before d:xounvia is 
easily explained. For the coincidence being, after all, acci- 
dental, and not something of regular occurrence, the 5th of 
the month, a lunar 15, was just as natural a mode of expres- 
sion for it, in the former case, as the 5th of the month, the 
lunar 15th, would have been in the latter. 

If however the full moon was falling at this time on the 
5th of the month, the calendar must have been Octaéteric, 
not Metonic; and what is more, could not have been less 
than from 104 to 112 years old: for if the full moon was falling 
on the 5th of Posideon, the new moon was falling on the 20th 
of Apellzon, the month before it; and that could not have 
begun to be the case in the Octaéteric Cycle under 104—112 
years from the epoch *°. 

We conclude then that the calendar of Tenos was octaé- 
teric at the date of this inscription. And as to the further 
question, of the particular Type of the octaéteris, to which it 
might have belonged; we have already observed that another 
Tenian inscription is extant’, which mentions the €opri) rijs 
Bov6vaias, lately alluded to, and another ceremony called the 
katactepavwots; and directly after, a distribution of money 
among a certain class of individuals, on the 18th of the 
month’: and from the comparison of various other Tenian 
inscriptions”, it may be inferred that this ceremony of the 


* The weary iorapevov indeed occurs § 103 and 113, without the same 
addition of d:younvia. But this might have been in a later year ; when 
the same coincidence no longer held good. 


Julian Calendar, and not to that of 
the Lunar. 


© See vol. i. 42. 
P 2336. ii. 260, 261. 


41.15 sqq. This inscription indeed 
is later than the Roman era, since the 
Roman term dSyvdpios, instead of the 
Greek dpaxuy—occurs upon it; and 
that may be some argument of its be- 
longing to the era of the Solar or 


¥ 2330-2334. cf. 2234 b. pag.1052— 
1054. |. 60. cf. also 2347. ii. 276-278 
of the calendar of Syrus: 2483, 2484. 
ii. 381, 382 of that of Astypalza, 3044. 
ii. 628-631 in that of Teos. 
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karaotepavwots was that of the candidates in the dyav 7év tpa- 
y»dév at the Posidonia and Dionysia: which must consequently 
have been coincident. And this would be further illustrated 
by a Rhodian inscription’, which also appointed the dvayd- 
pevois of crowns of this kind in the name of the company 
there mentioned, the day after one of their stated cdvodor or 
meetings. We may conjecture therefore that this xaraote- 
pavwots of the Tenian inscription was the distribution of 
prizes, crowns or chaplets, to the successful candidates on 
such occasions; and the day after it being the 18th of the 
month, the day of the distribution must have been the 17th, 
and that of the contests or representations, not later than 
the 16th, and possibly even the 15th. 

If then we may assume that the Dionysiac month in this 
calendar of Tenos was Posideon, and the day of the month 
the 15th; we may probably infer from those facts that the 
Type of the calendar was the Fourth. The proportion of 
epochs B.C. 517 was such that the 15th of the month in that 
Type was the first of the month in the corresponding year of 
the Attic Type. Period i. Cycle i. 1. for instance of this Type, 
the 15th of the first month was Jan. 16, and the 15th of the 
12th was Dec. 5: and Period i. Cycle x. 4 of the Attic, the 
first of Posideon was Dec. 5 also: and that might be the 
reason why both the Posidonia and the Dionysia at Tenos 
were fixed to the 15th of the twelfth month, as the first in 
that month which could have coincided with any day in the 
Attic Posideon *. 


* The island of Tenos was too insignificant and obscure, to allow us to 
suppose that in a business of so much novelty, and so contrary to the 
habits and prejudices of the time, among the Greeks every where, as the 
first correction of the.old solar calendar, this island could have taken the 
lead among its contemporaries ; or have been the first to follow the exam- 
ple of Athens, in adopting the first Type, that of B.C. 592. And it is only 
consistent with every presumption of the course of things in this respect 
which could have been formed beforehand, that the Type which it appears 
to have actually adopted was one of the latest; that of the fourth epoch, 
B.C. 517. ‘The island of Andros was close to Tenos ; and equally small, 
equally obscure: and it tends not a little to confirm the conclusion, to 
which we have just come respecting the date of the Tenian correction, that 
the Andrian in particular seems to have been even later than the Tenian, 


8 2525 b. ii. 392 -d. sqq. 
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and to have belonged to the Fifth Type, B. C. 493. We have seen reason 
at least to come to this conclusion concerning it: but in order to explain 
these reasons, some preliminary observations are necessary. 

We meet with statements in the ancients from which it is to be collected 
that in certain quarters, and at the time of the Dionysia, the divinity of 
Dionysos, and the solemnity of the occasion, were both attested by a mira- 
culous phenomenon, in character with the season, and attributed to the 
direct interposition of Dionysos himself. Thus at 'Teos, according to Dio- 
dorus!, as a proof that Dionysos was born there: Kat Tijiou pev texpnprov 
€epovar ths map’ avrois yeverews TOU Oeodv, TO Expt TOU VOY TeTaypEVOLS xpo- 
vous ev TH TOEL NYY aTOMaTHY ek THS yns olwov peiv evwdia diapépovros. 
These stated times were no doubt those of the Avoviova. Thus also at 
Elis: Theopompus apud Atheneum?: Kal 6r rijs "HAelas témos eat 
aréxov Ont oTdd.a, ev @ of éyxa@pwoe KaTakAelovTes Tois Avovvaiors yadkovs 
AEByrus Tpeis Kevods, mapdvt@y (Twav) arooppayiCovrat, Kal Uarepov avoi- 
yovres evpickovow olvov memAnpwpevovs. And more circumstantially Pau- 
sanias?: Gedy dé ev trois padiota Aidvucov o¢Bovow "Hreio, kai tov Oedv 
opirw eniportay és Tay Oviwy thy éoptiy €yovow. dméxer pev ye THS TO- 
News Goo Te OKTw otadza, &vOa THy EoptHy dyovoty, Oviay dvoudgovtes. NEBn- 
tas Oe apiOuov tpeis és olknua éoxopicavtes oi iepeis KatatiOevtat Kevovs, 
mapovre@v Kal Tay TOLTay Kal E€vwv, ei TUXOLEY emiOnpodvTes* opayidas dé 
avtol Te oi iepeis, Kal TOV GANov Goots Gy KATA yyOpNY 7, Tais Ovpats Tod oiKH- 
patos emiBadhovow. é€s dS€ THY emiodtoav Ta TE ONEla emvyva@var TapeoTi 
ogiot, kal eae Odvres €s TO oiknua EvpiaKovaw olvov TeTANTPEVOUS TOUS hE= 
Bnras. tadta HXelor re ot Sokipwratos avdpes, ody avtois dé kal E€vor KaTo- 
pvuvto e€xew Kata Ta eipnueva’ erel adds ye ovK eis KaLpoy adiKouny THs 
€optns. Néyovor b€ Kal” Avdpior mapa eros odiaw es Tod Avovicou THy éopriy 
petv otvoy aitéparov €x Tov tepod. The same thing is related also in Ari- 
stotle, Hepi Oavpaciwy axovopatov 4: "Ev "Hide A€yovow eivai Te otknuwa 
otadious améxov OxT@ padiota THs TOAEws, eis 6 TEaat Tos Avovuciots A€By- 
Tas xadkovs Tpeis Kevovs. TovTo b€ mouoavTes Tapakadovot TeY “ENAHveV 
Tay emdnuovvtay tov Bovddpevoy e&erdaat Ta ayyeia Kal TOD olkov KaTa- 
oppayiter@a tas Ovpas. kat erevdav péANwow avoiyew, emdei~avtes Tois 
moXirats Kal Tois Eevois tas opayidas, ovtws avotyovcw. oi & eiaedOdvres 
evpickovat Tovs pev AeBntas olvov mAnpes, TO Se COados Kal Tos Toiyous 
byteis, Gore pndepiay civar Urowiay NaBeiy os Téxvn TW KaTacKevaCovoW. 

Now from the last observation in the passage from Pausanias, it appears 
the Andrians also laid claim to a miracle of this kind, rapa éros—(i.e. every 
other year—) and at the Dionysia: and with respect to this in particular, 
there are two allusions in Pliny, from which we learn both its date and the 
time for which it was supposed to last. i. In Andro insula templo Liberi 
Patris fontem nonis Januariis semper vini sapore fluere Mutianus ter con- 
sul credit 9—ii. Mucianus (tradit) Andri fonte Liberi Patris, statis diebus 
septenis ejus Dei, (the Dionysia or Bacchanalia,) vinum fluere, si aufe- 
ratur a conspectu templi sapore in aquam transeunte® Mucian was 


1 iii. 66. 2 i. 61. 3 vi. xxvi. I. 4 123. Opp. 842. 25. 
9 H.N. ii. 106. p. 465. 6 H. N. xxxi. 13. 571,-572. 
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Section V.—From the testimony of Calendars imperfectly 
known ; but probably older than the Sixth Type. 


i. Calendar of Aigina. AcAdivios. Pindar— 

‘A Nepéa pev apnpev, 

pels T emx@ptos Ov Pilno ’AToAAov t. 
On which the scholiast: Hap’ Aiywnrars AeAdivios pels Gyerar, 
Acdpwiov ’AréAXwvos tepds. AedAdivios, as we have already 
observed, was one of the oldest titles of Apollo among the 
Greeks’. The scholiast continued: Kal ein dv 6 pv otros, 
év @ Wovow Aiywijrat’AToAwVL oiKLoTH Kal dopartirn, Kaba pyot 
IIvéaiveros. The context of Pindar implies that this month 
in the ‘Kginetan calendar corresponded to the Nemean in the 
Argive calendar; in which case it must have corresponded 
also to the Attic Thargelion: and consequently in all proba- 


consul iii. U. C. 828, A.D. 75. He must therefore have been cognizant 
of this fact, and have related it, before A.D. 75. It had a stated date 
it seems, when he became acquainted with it, Jan. 5 Roman, the nones of 
January; beginning on that day, and continuing seven days, i.e. till the 
11th: so long consequently did the Dionysia at Andros at this time last. 
From this stated Julian date, Jan. 5 Roman, we may infer that the An- 
drian calendar in Mucian’s time was Julian; and that being the case, the 
proportion of the Roman to the Julian Kalends, from A.D.57 to A. D. 75, 
as our Roman calendar shews7, was such that Jan. 5 Roman and Jan. 5 
Julian all that time were the same; and as Mucian’s acquaintance with the 
fact in question must have been obtained some time in the course of this 
interval, it follows that the stated date of this phenomenon in the Andrian 
calendar of the time being, must have been Jan. 5. 

And hence the inference to which we alluded supra, that the Andrian 
calendar probably belonged to the vth Type; epoch Dec. 26, B. C. 493. 
That was the only type in which the 11th of the month (which seems to 
have been the most usual Dionysian date) could fall on Jan. 5. In that 
type, Cycle i. 1, the r1th of the 1st month was Jan. 5: and supposing the 
proper Dionysian date to have been the 11th of the first month in the first, 
and in every other, year of that cycle; it is easy to conceive that this stated 
date, in the transition of the Lunar into the Julian calendar, might become 
permanently attached to January 5, before the time of Mucian, A.D. 57-75 
—which is all that is necessary to explain the statements in Pliny. 


7 Orig. Kal. Ital. iv. page xc. and xci. 


‘ Nemea, v. 81. cf. ad 78 also. AcdAdivios : Plut. De Sollertia Anim. 
Y Cf. Plutarch, Theseus, xviii: Pau-  xxxvi: Strabo, iv. 1. 288 b. De Mas- 
sanias, i. xix. 1: Harpocration, AeA-  silia: ix. 2. 251 b. De Oropo. 


piviov : Suidas, AeApiniov : Etym. M. 
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bility must have been the fifth month in its own calendar, as 
Thargelion was in the Attic, and the Nemean month was in 
the Argive. The scholiast indeed speaks doubtingly on this 
point: "Ev @ tows dyot yeyerioOa ra Néwea: and it must be 
admitted that there was an dye émxépios, in Aigina itself, 
called AeAdivia, and probably celebrated in the month Del- 
phinius, to which this Mels émyépios of Pindar might have 
been intended to refer*: "Ev Aiyivn 5€ mpd tovrwv évixnoe Ta 
Aeddivia “Andéd\Awvos dydva ... dyéva tepoy "ATOAAwVOS TEVTA- 
Prov. dyerar 6€ ev Alyivn AeAdivia ’“AnédAAwVE ... TYsaTAaL 62 
apddpa ev Aiylvy "AméAAwv kal “Aprews. But that notwith- 
standing, this A¢ginetan month AcAdinos must have corre- 
sponded to the Attic Thargelion, may be inferred from an- 
other fact; that AeAdinos was that in which the ‘Ydpoddpia 
also were celebrated at A¢ginay: Mels émyapios, 6 AcAdinios 
piv Kadovpevos, Kal’ dy TeAcirat “ATdAA@VOS ayov “Ydpodpédpia 
kadovpevos%. It appears from Apollonius Rhodius? that the 
“Ydpopdpia were instituted in the same month in which the 
Argonautic expedition both began and ended ; and that, as 
we hope to shew on a future occasion, in the calendar used 
by Apollonius, was the month which corresponded to Thar- 
gelion. This is all that is known to us of the calendar of 
Aigina: but, as Algina was a colony of the Argives, and 
some characteristic observances of the Argives (as the “Hpata 
or “ExaréyBaia) were celebrated at A%gina also>, we have 
little doubt ourselves that the Aiginetan calendar belonged 
to the same Type as the Argive; that is, the Third, of the 
epoch of Jan. 7, B.C. 542. 


ii. Calendar of Aigosthenia‘® or A°gosthena. Orndovéios 4, 
and SvuvefAios® or Svvjdios. The first of these names has 
been explainedf. The second was probably derived from 
nAia, in the sense of éxxAnoia; which has occurred else- 


x Scholia ad Pythia, viii. 88: cf. ad b Cf. Schol. ad Pindar. Pyth. viii. 
Olympia, xiii. 155. TeAAdva te: Ne- 113. 


mea, v. 78. ¢ Cf. Smith’s Geography in voce. 
y Schol. ad Nem. v. 81. A town of Megaris. 
z Cf. the Etym. M. ’Augidopirns : d Muratorius, pxci. 4. cf. cxl. 4. 
and Anecdota Gr. Par. iv. 10. 26. Onavoios. 
a iv. 1766-1772. cf. Apollodorus, e Ibid. pxci. 5. 


Bibl. i, ix. 26. f Supra, 297 sqq. 
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wheres, in the form of éAéa: and, as compounded of ov 
and #Afa in that sense, probably it denoted the month in 
which there was the most important assembly of the year— 
either that of the dpxaipecia:, in the last month, or the first 
of the xew year, and in the first month of the calendar. The 
calendar of Megara appears to have belonged to the Third 
Type, and probably that of Aigosthena did so too. 


iii. Calendar of Amphissa (in Locris). Aipaorvdv>: Td- 
xiosi, The first of these months, in the Inscription, is com- 
pared with Kapeios, in the contemporary calendar of Chalium, 
(one of the cities of the Boeotian league.) The name and 
etymon of this, and its site in the natural year, and rela- 
tively to the Attic calendar, we had occasion to consider 
when treating of the Boeotian calendar‘. And as we saw 
reason at that time to conclude that Kapeios in the Boeotian 
corresponded to @apyn\oy in the Attic, it would seem to 
follow from this fact that Aipactvav in the calendar of Am- 
phissa must have corresponded to Oapyn\iov also. And yet 
in the other Inscription, which mentions the month [dxvos, 
this month at Amphissa is compared with ‘HpaxAeios at 
Delphi; and ‘HpaxAeios at Delphi, as we shall see hereafter, 
corresponded to @apyndiév. On this principle, there must 
have been two months in the same calendar, (that of Am- 
phissa,) each of which corresponded to the same month in 
the Attic; and at first sight that would appear to be incon- 
sistent. 

But that there is no inconsistency in it, after all, may easily 
be shewn, if it be only assumed that the proper Type of this 
calendar of Amphissa was the fifth, like that of the calendar 
of Phocis and Opus'!, and these two months, [dxios and Aipa- 
orvav, were consecutive—and one of them the fifth, the other 
the sixth. The following schemes will shew that, in the pro- 
per cycle of this Type, both the fifth and the sixth months 
were capable a priori of coinciding more or less with the 
same month in the corresponding years of the Attic cycle, 
the month Thargelion—as well as with the month Kapeios in 

& Supra, ti. 425. Attice 7Afa, whence i Ibid. 1707. i. 831, 832. 


HnAwaorns. kK Supra, 292. 310. 
4 Corp. Inser. 1607. 1. 780. 1 See supra, 490. 502. 
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the Boeotian calendar, and the month ‘Hpakdetos in the 
Delphian. 


Comparison of the Fifth and the Sixth month in the different years of the 
cycle of the Fifth Type with the Fifth month in those of the cycle of the 
Third Type, and in those of the cycle of the Second Type, and in those of 
the cycle of the First Type. 








yth Type. iiird Type. 

sth ‘Month. sth Month. 

i. April 23. ii; April. 12. 

li. — 12. Ive” kaye LT. 

iil. — tt. v. April 20. 

iv. — 19. vi.’ May 378: 

v. — 8. vii. April 27. 

vi. — 24. vill. — 16. 

vil. — 16. i. May 5. 

vill. — 4. ii. April 23. 
yth Type. iind Type. ist Type. 
6th Month. Kareius. Thaeeelion: 
i: May 22. iv. May 7. vi) Mays 2 
ii. — It. v. April 26. vi. — 21. 
iii. April 30. vi. May 15. vil. — I0. 
iv. May 18. Vil<, J ots: viii. April 28. 
v. — 7. vii. April 22. 1. May 17. 
vi. — 26. if May It. il. — 6. 
vii. — I65. ii. April 30. ii. April 25. 
Vie —" "3. iil. — 18. iv. May 13. 


With regard to the etymons of these months, there can be 
little doubt that [Idx.os must have been derived from IIdxkos, 
vellus, or fleece; and therefore that the month so called was 
that in which it was usual to shear the sheep. And hence 
the confirmation of the place which we have assigned it in its 
proper calendar, and through that in the natural year. We 
learn from the Aves of Aristophanes™, and the scholia on 
the place, that the arrival of shearing time for the climate of 
Attica was announced by the appearance of the ixrivos or 
milvus, the kite: and the date of that appearance in the 
calendar of Geminus, according to Eudoxus, was the 17th 
Ichthyon, March 10; according to Euctemon, the 22nd, 


m Ver. 713. 
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March 15; according to Callippus, the 30th, March 23. 
And corresponding dates for it appear in the compilation 
of Ptolemy; according to Eudoxus, Phamenoth 12, Mar. 9; 
to Dositheus, Phamenoth 13, March 10; to Euctemon, Pha- 
menoth 17, March 14; to Philippus, Phamenoth 21, March 
18; to Cesar, Phamenoth 24, March 21; to Eudoxus again, 
Phamenoth 25, March 22: all however, and to whomsoever 
attributed, some time in the month of March. For the cli- 
mate of Attica then sheep-shearing must have been going on 
between the middle of March and the middle of April; and 
for that of Locris (so much colder than that of Attica) it 
may well be supposed to have been going on a month later, 
between the middle of April and the middle of May; that 
is, in this same month [dxtos—the fifth of their calendar, 
which would generally fall within the same limits. 

With regard to the month Aipactvay—its etymology at 
first sight is much more obscure. Yet it seems to have been 
formed directly from aipactvs ; and alpacrds would appear to 
be derivable from aipégo—and aipd¢w to have been purposely 
formed from some such a substantive as aipa, the common 
Greek term for darnel, cockle, tares, or any of the other 
weeds in general, which are apt to rise up in the midst of the 
springing corn, and, unless they are extirpated by the hand 
of the husbandman, to grow up with it, and choke it also. 
Such weeds were liable to appear every where; and there 
was a month in the calendars of the North, which took its 
name from that one of its natural characteristics, and was 
called Wedemonath, or Weed-month, and seems to have im- 
mediately preceded the harvest month. We conjecture that 
this month in the calendar of Amphissa derived its name 
from the same natural peculiarity ; and was called Aipacrvov, 
the Tare-month or Weed-month, on that account. And 
hence the confirmation of the order we have assigned it, as 
the sixth month, rather than the fifth: for though these 
weeds were most abundant, and most luxuriant, in the month 
before the reaping-month, and there were two harvests 
every year in Greece, one a month earlier than the other 
(barley-harvest and wheat-harvest) ; yet Galen tells us", 


n Opp. vi. 551. 4 from bott.—552. 12. Tep) tpopay Suv. i. 30. 
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that aipa: were not so liable to spring up in the midst of the 
barley as in the midst of the wheat: from which we may 
infer that the name of Aipacrvav was more likely to have 
been given to the month which preceded wheat-harvest than 
to that which preceded barley-harvest ; that is, in any of 
the Types of the Greek lunar calendar, and especially the 
Fifth, to the sixth month, which corresponded to the Attic 
Skirrhophorion, rather than to the fifth, which corresponded 
to Thargelion. 


iv. Calendar of Chalkedon. Avovicvos®: a name no doubt 
derived from that of the Greek Avdvycos. Chalkedon was 
situated in the territory of the ancient Bithynia; and Dio- 
nysius, according to the Florentine Hemerologium, was the 
name of one of the months of the Bithynian calendar; the 
stated Julian epoch of which was Dec. 24. But this Bithy- 
nian calendar, as we may probably some time or other have 
an opportunity of shewing, belonged to an altogether dif- 
ferent class of calendars from those of the Greeks. Ku- 
stathiusP mentions a fact, after Arrian, which is to be under- 
stood, no doubt, of the lunar calendar of Chalkedon ; viz. 
that the évdrn péivovtos was an jpépa amodpas in it; a cha- 
racter which it seems to have acquired from the treatment 
of the people of Chalkedon in the time of Darius Hystaspis, 
either a little before the Ionian revolt 4, about B.C. 501, or 
at its close, B.C. 494. The calendar was consequently lunar 
before B. C. 501-494, at least. 





v. Calendar of Cius", or Kius, afterwards Prusias, in Bi- 
thynia. *Avdeornpidr 8, 


vi. Calendar of Crotona. Athenzeus informs us of a custom 
still kept up at Crotona, which went back as far as the reign 
of Darius; and commemorated the rescue of Demokedes, as 
related by Herodotust, from the Persians, who accompanied 
him v: ’E€ ob 87 [lepouxyy éxov orodjy (the serjeant or appari- 
tor of the Prytanis at Crotona) meprépyerae rats EBddpas Tovs 


© Corp. Inscr. 3794. li. 972-974. r See Smith’s Geography, in Cius. 
p Ad Dionys. Perieg. 803. S Corp. Inscr. 3723. ii. 948. 
q Cf. Herod. iv. 144: v. 26: vi. t iii. 135-137. 


32, 33- Vi xd. 22. 
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Bwpors peta Tod mpuTdvews' ov Tpvpys xdpw ovd tBpews, GAN’ 
éxnpelas Ths eis Tovs Ilépaas, rodro mpdooovtes. These €Pdopat 
are no doubt intended of the seventh of the lunar month; 
which in the lunar calendar of the time was every where 
sacred to Apollo. The calendar of Crotona was consequently 
lunar before this period in the reign of Darius. 


vii. The calendar of Crete. We reserve the account of 
this calendar for a future opportunity ; and at present notice 
only the name of ’Aprapérios, which occurs * as that of one of 
the months of the calendar of a colony of Arcadians, settled 
in Crete, and called ’Apxadiay. The Arcadian calendar, as 
we have already explained, belonged to the vth Type. 





viii. Calendar of Cuma in ASolis. pdrpios. Myvos Ppa- 
tplw dexdra amdvtos?. Date of an inscription at Cuma in 
Z£olis, of the age of Augustus Cesar, and between the date 
of his assumption of the title of Pontifex Maximus, U.C. 
752, B. O. 124, and that of his death, U. C. 767, A. D. 
14. The name was no doubt derived from ®pazpia; and 
probably it meant the same thing in this calendar as that 
of ’Azarovptay, alluded to supra”, in the calendar of Kyzicus; 
the month of a ceremony at Cuma analogous to the Apaturia 
elsewhere ; and therefore probably the tenth in the original 
type of the calendar. 

Strabo has mentioned a month peculiar to the calendar 
of the Aolians in Asia, (and therefore implying that they 
had a common calendar,) which he calls Topyom@v*: Hap’ 
Alodeto 8% tois év ’Aala pets tis Kadetra Tlopvomiar, ott Tovs 
mdpvoras kadovvtov Bowrév, cat Ovoia ouvtedetrar Uopvonip 
’"Anéddovt. These mépvores were a species of locusts: the 
Attic name for which was wdpvozes 4. 

"Ooov To xphua Tapydreay mporepxeTat °— 


5 e ? 
Eldos 8% dxpldwv of mdpvores, clot 58 obrou atrédaBor, ’ArtiKot 


x Corp. Inser. 3052. ii. 639. b Page 678. note. 

y Steph. Byz. in ’Apkddes: cf. Se- ¢ xiii, i. 131 b. ef. Alexander ab 
neca, v. 166. Natur. Quest. iii. xi. 4: | Alexandro, Geniales dies, i. 13. p. 106, 
Pliny, H. N. xxxi. 30: also Smith’s who has mistaken the sense of this al- 
Geography, in Arcadia. lusion. 

z Corp. Inscr. 3524. ii. 848. da Meeris, in voce. 

a Cf. our Origines Kalendariz Ita- e Aristoph. Acharn. 150. 


licee, ii. 127, 128. No. xii. xiv. and xvi. 
4 
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nmdpvoresf. ‘There was a brazen statue of Apollo Parnopius 
at Athens also, the work of Phidias; so called from the de- 
struction of these insects on some occasion or other’: [ap- 
vomiov 5& Kadovow, ot. odiol Tapvdrev BrantévtwY THY yhv amo- 
otpeew 6 Oeds eimev Ex THs xdpas* Kal Ott pev anéotpewev toast, 
Tpdmw dé ov A€yover Tolm. Pausanias adds, of his own experience 
of such visitations: Tpls d€ adrdos 76n mdpvotas €x LimvAov Tov 
- 6povs od Kata TavTa cida POapévtas’ GAA Tors prev E€€woe Biatos 
EUTETwY AvELOS, TOUS OE VoavTos TOD Oeov Katya ioyvpoy Kaleirev 
emAaBor, of O& aipridio plyet KatadnpOevtes AmdAoVTO. ToLa’Ta 
pev avtots cupBavta oida*. Among the people of Cita in 
Thessaly these mdpvomes were called xdépvomes ; and Hercules 
was honoured for the same reason, under the title of Kopvo- 
mov: Kal yap amd tay tapydérwr, ods of Olrator Képvotas dEé- 
yovat, Kopvoriéva tysaoda map’ éxeivors “Hpaxdéa, amad\ayijs 
axpldav xdpuw }. 

We may infer therefore that this AColan month was one 
of those of the spring quarter; and answered probably to 
Munychion or Thargelion: Aristotle, De Locustis!: Tékrovar 
dé AjyovTos Tod Oépous, Kal Texovca AToOrijcKovowy ... Siapever bE 
Ta Ga TOV XEmova, ... Gua & 7O Oper (in Thargelion) yivovras 
€k TOV TEpvowwey KUNUaTeV aKkpiies—Trd b€ Tiy €apivijy ionpue- 
plav, Ore AiBes Tap’ avrois (the Acridophagi) kai Cémupou tvéovs1, 
TappeyeOGv axpidov TAnOos autOnrov ex THs aviotopytov pera 
TOV avépov Tapayiverat xe@pas *. 


ix. Calendars of Eubcea. i. Calendar of Carystus: Tocet- 


deov!. That Posidon or Neptune was worshipped with 

* Cf. what Zosimus relates, i. 52. (Oxon. 1679,) of Apollo, surnamed 
Sarpedonius, and his temple at Seleucia in Cilicia; and the birds called 
Seleukides: also Galen, Opp. viii. 397. 3. Hepi trav merovO. térar, vi. 3: 
Suidas, Sedevxis: Ambrose, i. 110, 111. Hexaém. v. xxili. § 83: Basil, 
Hexaém. viii. 7. A. B. (tom. i. 78.) 


f Schol. in loc. ef. Hesychius, Mdp- 
votes, Kopywmides: Harpocration, in 
’Ampétwy: Phot. Lex. Mapvomes: ZdKov 
ed ‘Eppn. 

& Pausanias, i. xxiv. 8. 

h Strabo, xiii. 1. 135 b: cf. Eusta- 
thius, ad Iliad. A. 39. 34, 26. 

i Anim. Hist. v. 28. pag. 146. 19. 
Cf. our Origines Kal. Italicz, ili. 145. 
note. 


KAL. HELL. VOL. iI. 


k Phot. Cod. 250. 453. 34 a: Aga- 
tharchides, De Rubro Mari. 

1 Corp. Ins. 2152 0. ii. 1018. § 6. 4. 
It is not indeed certain whether the 
month, part of the name of which is 
still read on this marble, viz. IAEQN 
(MoceiSeGvos), was a month so called 
in the calendar of Carystus, or in some 
other ; as the marble itself appears to 
have recorded a decree which, though 


a! 
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distinguished marks of respect, in Eubeea, especially at Ge- 
restus, where the Tepaioria were celebrated in honour of him 
by all the Eubceans, appears from various testimonies of an- 
tiquity™. ii. Calendar of Eretria": The 26th of the month 
‘Inmov of this calendar, (the méuarn dmdvros,) is compared 
with the date of the [lAvytijpia at Paros; which in the Attic 
calendar, and probably in the Parian of this time, was Thar- 
gelion 25. On this supposition, the Eretrian calendar was 
one day behind the Parian, or the Attic; the first of Thar- 
gelion by the latter falling on the 2nd of Hippion by the 
former. And on the same supposition, ‘Immav must have 
been the fifth month in the original type of this calendar, 
as Thargelion was in the Attic. Yet the difference of a day 
between them in this instance may have been only apparent, 
if both were Metonic, and the exemptile day came after the 
25th of Thargelion, but before the 26th of ‘Immdv. 

The name of this month appears to have been derived 
from im7os: but why, and as the name of a month corre- 
sponding to Thargelion, must be very uncertain. We have 
met with ‘Imzodpéuios in the Boeotian and Thessalian ca- 
lendars°, so called in the latter, as we have concluded, from 
certain games: and the same might have been the case with 
this name of ‘Inmov. 





x. Calendar of Halicarnassus, ‘HpaxActos™: ’AvOearnpiov s. 
The twelfth of the former month was appointed by the decree 
in question to be the date of a public sacrifice to Artemis 
Pergea: and that may be some argument that ‘Hpax\eios in 
this calendar, as well as in the Delphian, answered to Oap- 
ynridv. 


xi. Calendar of Iasus (or Iassus) in Caria: "Adpodioidy *: 
"EdadyBodidv: SKipopopidv X: the two latter, Attic names; 
the first, derived no doubt from ’Ad@podirn, and the first im- 


passed in honour of certain Carystians, n Corp. Ins. 2265. i. 219. 
was passed some where else: viz. at © Supra, 289. 311, 312. 481. 
Alexandria, which Mr. B. thinks was r Corp. Insc. 2656. il. 453. 
Alexandria Troas. S Jos. Ant. Jud. xiv. x. 23. 

m Pindar, Ol. xiii. 159. and the t Corp. Ins. 2673 b. ii. 462: 2674. 
Scholia: Strabo, x. 322b: Steph. Byz. ii. 463. 
Tepaords: Etym.M,Tepaords, and Fé- V 2675 b. ii. 463: 2677 0. ii. 464. 
paotos: Schol. ad Equites, 558: Ad X 2679 a. ii. 465. 


Odyss. T. 178. 177. 


ee eee 
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stance of a name so derived, which we have as yet met with. 
*Adpodto.os occurs, as we shall perhaps see hereafter, under 
peculiar circumstances, in the Cyprian calendar. 

xii. Calendar of Keos: Calendar of Julia, or Julisy: 
Maupaxrypidyv?: an Attic name, and probably for the same 
month *. 





xi. Calendar of Lampsacus: Badpoyiév: Anvaidv: Aevxa- 
Oiev: “Aprewoidv: all these occur in one inscription*; the 
subject of which was the foundation of a festival in honour of 
Esculapius, to be kept in Lenzon and Leucathion: which 
ascertains these months to have been consecutive ones, and 
Lenzeon as the first of the two. 

The same inscription shews that the third assembly of the 
year was to be held in Badpowidv: and if these assemblies 
were held only once a month (which would be most probable 


* Hesychius, Ev Kéw tis nucpa; mapoiia emt Tay ovdK evyvaTav. ovdeis 
yap oidev ev Ké@ tis tepa’ ote ovy éotacw ai nuepat, aXN ws exactot O€édov- 
ow ayovow. dbev héyerat’ Seavto voupnviay knpiooes. Cf. the Parcemio- 
graphi Greci, e Cod. Bodl. 365. 

It is difficult to see what could have been the foundation of this saying ; 
whether its origin went back to the time when the calendar of Keos was 
cyclical, or whether the vovynviat in this calendar were allowed to follow 
the moon, and consequently to change their style in the calendar itself as 
often as they changed their place. In this case the calendar must have 
been octaéteric. But even on that principle, the style must have been 
stationary for eight years at a time at least. We are much inclined to 
suspect that the true explanation of this description of things at Keos is, 
that their calendar was once regulated by the Apis cycle, in which the 
lunar reckoning, in terms of the solar, could not be the same for any two 
monthsin succession. See the anecdote which Athenzus, viii. 41, relates 
of Stratonicus, at Abdera; which seems to imply that the same rule of the 
lunar reckoning prevailed there too. 

The name of Maipaxrnpioy, which appears in the above inscription, 
could not have entered the Julian calendar, if the same with the Kean in 
general, while that was cyclical in this sense. But Mr. B. is of opinion it 
came into the island along with a colony of Attic settlers. If so, together, 
no doubt, with the rest of the Attic months. 


y_ Steph. Byz. *IovAfs. Geogr. Min. Z Corp. Ins. 2360. ii. 287. 
i. Skylax, 22. Dikearchus, De Statu @ Corp. Ins. ii. 1130 sqq. Addenda, 
Greecie, ibid. ii. pag. 28. ver.25. See  &c. 3641 b. 
Smith’s Geography. 
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at Lampsacus) would prove Badromion to have been the 
third month in the year at this time. 

The calendar of Lampsacus, as we saw on a former occa- 
sion», was still regulated by the octaéteric cycle up to the 
beginning of the reign of Alexander the Great ; but at this 
time it was probably Metonic. We should be of opinion 
that it belonged originally to the first or the third Type, and 
did not pass into the Metonic form before B. C. 272, or 222: 
and that whensoever it did so, the head of the calendar was 
transposed to the summer solstice, and Badromion, which 
before was the ninth month, became the third. 

The name of Aevxabiov, in the third of these instances, 
appears to be the same as that of Acvxodedy; a name de- 
rivable from Aevxo0éa, the Ino of the Greeks, and the Mater 
Matuta of the Romans: and perhaps the name on the in- 
scription should be Aecvxodedv. If that conjecture is well 
founded, it may direct us to the site of this month in the 
Julian calendar; which, on this supposition, would be that of 
the winter Isthmia, celebrated, as we hope to see hereafter, 
on a stated day in March: between which too, and the Aés- 
culapia, as we hope to see hereafter, according to the 
Scholiast on Pindar, there was an interval of only nine days. 
Leucotheon, corresponding to the Isthmia of winter, would 
correspond to the Attic Elaphebolion, and be the third month 
originally, in its proper calendar; and therefore Lenon, 
immediately before it, would be the second, and correspond 
to Anthesterion. 

The deeree above alluded to enacted also, that at the feast 
of Alsculapius in question, the boys at school, and the 
domestic servants (or slaves), should have an holiday; and 
that reminds us of a fact which Diogenes Laertius records 
of Anaxagoras, at the time of his death, which happened at 
Lampsacus too °: “Ore kai Tdv apxdvtev Tijs Tews aftodvTwV 
rl BovrcTar adTa yevecOar; pavar, Tods naidas ev @ dv anoOavy 
pnvt cata eros malCew ovyxwpetv" Kal puddrretar TO €Oos Kal viv. 
He died, according to Apollodorus4, Ol. 88. 1, B.C. 428— 
427: and as Eusebius, in Chronico, and Jerome®, relate, 

b Vole. 56. e Chron Arm. Lat. ii. 24. Ad Ann. 


© ii. ili, § X. TY, 1554. Ol. 79. 3. Thes. Temp. Ol. 79. 4. 
a Jhid. ii. iii. § iii. 7. 


ee 
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in the midst of a solar eclipse, which was probably the eclipse 
of May 22, B.C. 427, a remarkable one of its kind, and 
total, according to Pingré, for the latitude of Lampsacus. 


xiv. Calendar of Lesbos: Calendar of Mytilene, OeAaiovoss : 
Calendar of Eresuss, Aa... The former of these occurs in 
this inscription, compared with the name of a month in the 
calendar of Eresus, of which only the first two letters are 
entire, AA... @eAatovos, as we have seent, is probably the 
same as @evAaiOios: and the Eresian month, compared with 
it, may have been AdaAos, which has occurred in the calendar 
of Tauromenium, and will occur also in that of Rhodes: and 
of these @edaicwos may have been the sixth in its proper 
calendar, corresponding to the Attic Skirrhophorion, and 
Addwos might have been the fourth in its own too, and yet, 
in almost any year of its proper cycle, have corresponded 
more or less to @eAaidos, in that of the Mytilenian. 


xv. Calendar of Naples: [avéedvv: Anvawdyv*. Both 
these inscriptions belong to the Roman era. We collect 
from the terms of the first that [lav0eav was probably the 
first month in the calendar at the time. As to its name, it 
was probably so called because of some ceremony in honour 
of all the gods which took place in it; just, as in the calen- 
dar of Thessaly, the first month, for a similar reason, was 
called Bépuos; i.e. from some sacrifice to all the gods on one 
common altar, or from twelve sacrifices on twelve altars all 
at once, in that month. The latter inscription belongs to 
the year of Domitian’s first consulate, U.C. 824, A.D.71. And 
-it may be inferred from it that the site of the month Lenzeon 
in its proper calendar at this time must have been somewhere 
between March 1 and July 1, in the Julian ; and probably it 
agreed most nearly with the Julian April, in which the 
Roman [1.6ofy.a, or Veneralia, were wont to be celebrated Y. 
The wine of the last year, at Naples, was probably broached 
in this month, and hence its name. 


S$ Corp. Ins. ii. 1037, 1038. Addenda, x Ibid. 5838. iii. 747. 
2265 b. y Cf. our Origines Kal. Italice, i. 
t Supra, page 305. 292 sqq. Art. iil. 


VY Corp. Ins. 5785. iii. 719. 2 Cf. supra, 287. also i. 254, 255. 
§7°5 7 7 545 255 
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xvi. Calendar of Naupactus: Avovicoios%. Cf. supra, the 
{&tolian calendar, That the Dionysia in honour of Dionysos 
were celebrated at Naupactus, we learn from the Scholia on 
Aristophanes ». 


xvil. Calendar of Olbia, or Olbiopolis, on the Borysthenes, 
in the Pontus¢: ’Avdeornpidv4: Kadapaidve: Bondpopidr!. 
The names in this calendar appear to have been cast in the 
Attic or Ionic mould, which may be explained perhaps by the 
circumstance that Olbia was a Milesian colony. From the 
third of these inscriptions, it appears that Bondpoy.ev could not 
have been the last month in the calendar, though it might 
have been the first, or any between the first and the last. 

KaAapatov occurs only here and in the calendar of Kyzicus, 
though Mr. B. has restored it conjecturally in an Ephesian 
inscription §. We reserve the explanation of its etymon for 
the Ionic calendar. It seems to have been intended to de- 
note the gleaning, or the stubble, month, the month next 
after reaping ; and therefore, in all probability, for the climate 
of the Pontus, it was the eighth month, answering to the 
Attic Metageitnion. 


xvii, Calendar of Paros: ’AvOeornpidv®. At the date of 
the Parian Marble (Diognetus, B.C. 264) there seems to 
have been no difference between the Parian calendar and the 
Athenian. Perhaps there was none from the first. The in- 
scription which records this one name is considered by Mr. 
B. one of the. age of Demosthenes, or Alexander the Great. 





xvili. Calendar of Tenedos. This calendar was lunar in. 


the time of Pindar. 


r cal , c ‘\ 
Ilai ‘Péas, & re mputaveta héoyyxas, “Eotia, K,T. 2X. 
, > + 
ev pev Aptotaydpay SéEar Tedv €s Oaddapov', 
: 
K,T.A.— 


z Corp. Ins. 1756. i. 856. Strabo, vii. 3. 89 b. Krigua MiAnolov. 
a Page 520. Cf. Smith’s Geography. 
b Ad Acharn. 194. Corp. Ins. 2083 0. ii. p. 1000. 
ce Cf. Herod. iv. 18.17: Pliny, iv. 2082. ii. 139. 
26. 146: Geogr. Min. i. Arrian, Peri- 2059. ii. 126-129. 
plus Ponti Euxini, 20: ii. 46. Skymni 2953. il. 598. 10. (§96-599.) 
Fragm. v.57: Steph. Byz. BopuaGevns : Corp. Ins. 2374 0. ii. 1072. 
-OABla. Pomponius Mela, ii. 1. p. 36: Nemea, xi. 1. 


~orRmrog 
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"AKG adv Sdéa Tédos 
da@dexdunvov tepa- 
gat ouv atpore kpadia k. 
The neighbouring calendar of Lemnos, as we shall perhaps see 
hereafter, appears to have belonged to the Third Type. 


xix. Calendar of Troezen : Tepaiorios.— Kai év Tpoigijue de, év 
pnvi Vepacrio. maviyupis d& Tre yivetat TOAUNMEpOS, 7s EV pL ot 
dodAoL peTa TGV TOAITGY Koy TE AoTpayaNlCovor, Kal ot KUpLoL TOUS 
dovAovs ETLGoW, as 6 adTds hyot Kaptorios!. Plutarch recog- 
nises a festival in honour of Posidon, as going on at Tzena- 
rum, while his Septem Sapientum convivium is supposed to 
have been going on also, for three days at least ™; the last of 
which coincided with the zavoéAnvopr, or full of the moon™. 
But whether this was in the Troezenian month of Tepaioruos, 
or in some other, is a question which we reserve for future 
consideration. 


xx. Calendar of Astypalea. AnvaioBdxxios™. A month, 
in this calendar, probably corresponding to Anvaiov in the 
Ionic in general—and to Gamelion or Anthesterion in the 
Attic: the Dionysia, in the sense of the scenic exhibitions, 
being celebrated in it at Astypaleea. 


k Nemea, xi. I0. 1 Atheneus, xiv. 44. m Cap. xvii. xviii. i. 373. 
n Corp. Ins, ii. 382. N°. 2484. 


END OF VOL. II. 
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